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PREFACE. 


It  was  my  late  Husband's  intentioD,  had  he  Uved  to  prepare  a  new 
Edition  of  his  Suburban  Gardener,  to  alter  the  work  considerably ; 
by  omitting  a  portion  of  the  Suburban  Gardens,  and  inserting  more 
descriptions  of  Villas ;  and^  for  this  purpose,  he  had  Engravings  made 
of  several  Villas,  which  he  inserted  first  in  the  Gardenet^s  Magazine, 

In  preparing  the  present  Edition,  I  have  acted  up  to  Mr.  Loudon's 
intentions  as  closely  as  I  could, — the  principal  change  which  I  have 
made  being  in  the  name,  which  I  have  altered  to  The  Villa 
Gardener,  as  being  more  suitable  to  the  work  in  its  present  form. 
I  have  also  added*  numerous  Designs  for  Plant-houses,  made  expressly 
for  this  work,  by  Mr.  Francis  Rauch»  and  a  copious  Index ;  and  I 
have  given  the  names  of  New  Plants,  and  details  respecting  New 
Improvements  in  Gardening,  so  as  to  bring  the  work  down  to  the 
present  time. 

J.  W.  LOUDON. 


BaifswateTt  Augvstf  1850. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  a  country  residence  depend  principally 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  which  a  garden,  however  small,  is  capable 
of  afibrding.  The  benefits  experienced  by  breathing  air  unconfined  by  close 
streets  of  houses,  and  uncontaminated  by  the  smoke  of  chimneys ;  the  cheer- 
ful aspect  of  vegetation ;  the  singing  of  birds  in  their  season ;  and  the  enliven- 
ing effect  of  finding  ourselves  unpent-up  by  buildings,  and  in  comparatively 
unlimited  space,  are  felt  by  most  people :  but  these  enjoyments  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  possession  of  a  garden,  in  which  the  progress  of  vegetation 
can  be  watched  from  day  to  day ;  and  in  which  the  taste  and  fancy  can  be 
exercised  by  continually  forming  new  and  beautiful  scenes.  A^ 

Before  proceeding  to  the  garden  itself,  we  shall  endeavour  to  excite  some 
interest  in  its  favour,  and  to  show  the  solid  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  country  residence ;  though  on  both  these  topics  we  shall  bestow  very 
few  words. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  performing  the 
different  operations  of  gardening,  independently  altogether  of  the  health 
resulting  from  this  kind  of  exercise.  To  labour  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  a 
result,  and  to  be  successful  in  attaining  it,  are,  as  cause  and  effect,  attended 
by  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  however  simple  or  rude  the 
labour  may  be,  and  however  unimportant  the  result  obtained.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  we  have  only  to  imagine  ourselves  employed  in  any  labour 
from  which  no  result  ensues,  but  that  of  fatiguing  the  body,  or  wearying  the 
mind :  the  turning  of  a  wheel,  for  example,  that  is  connected  with  no  machi- 
nery, or,  if  connected,  effects  no  useful  purpose ;  the  carrying  of  a  weight 
from  one  point  to  another  and  back  again ;  or  the  taking  of  a  walk  without 
any  object  in  view,  but  the  negative  one  of  preserving  health.  Thus,  it  is 
not  only  a  condition  of  our  nature,  that,  in  order  to  secure  health  and  cheer- 
fulness, we  must  labour ;  but  we  must  also  labour  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
something  useful  or  agreeable.  Now,  of  the  different  kinds  of  useful  things 
produced  by  labour,  those  things,  surely,  which  are  living  beings,  and  which 
grow  and  \indergo  changes  before  our  eye?,  must  be  more  productive  of 
enjoyment  than  such  as  are  mere  brute  matter ;  the  kind  of  labour,  and  other 
circomBtances  being  the  same.    Hence,  a  man  who  plants  a  hedge,  or  sowa 
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a  grass-plot  in  his  garden,  lays  a  more  certain  foundation  for  enjoyment, 
than  he  who  huilds  a  wall  or  lays  down  a  gravel  walk ;  and,  hence,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  citizen  whose  recreation,  at  his  suhurhan  residence,  consists  in 
working  in  his  garden  must  be  higher  in  the  scale  than  that  of  the  man  who 
amuses  himself,  in  the  plot  round  his  house,  with  shooting  at  a  mark  or 
playing  at  bowls. 

To  dig,  to  hoe,  and  to  rake,  are  not'  operations  requiring  much  skill ;  and 
the  amateur  gardener  will,  perhaps,  chiefly  ralue  them  for  their  use  in  pre- 
paring for  crops,  or  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  crops  already  coming  for- 
ward :  bnt  the  operations  of  pruning  and  training  trees,  when  well  performed, 
are  not  only  interesting  to  the  operator  at  the  time,  but  the  plants  so  pruned 
or  trained  afford  him  pleasure  every  time  he  sees  them  afterwards  throughout 
the  season,  till  the  period  returns  when  they  must  be  pruned  and  trained 
again.  The  operation  of  striking  plants  from  cuttings  is  performed  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants ;  and  may  truly  be  called 
one  of  intense  interest,  both  in  its  performance,  and  in  the  expectation  of  its 
results.  By  the  great  majority  of  amateur  gardeners,  cuttings  are  made  and 
planted  at  random;  and  their  failure  or  success  is,  in  consequence,  a  matter 
of  chance :  but  a  very  little  scientific  light  thrown  on  the  subject  leads  to  rules 
for  operating,  which  will  turn  chance  into  certainty  in  almost  every  case  that 
can  otcur  to  ordinary  practitioners ;  and,  consequently,  will  gready  enhance 
the  pleastire  of  performing  the  operation,  from  the  consciousness  that  the 
lAbotir  bestowed  will  not  be  thrown  away.  We  need  not  here  refer  to  the 
operations  of  grafting,  layering,  or  sowing  seeds;  nor  need  we  mention 
innumerable  other  operations  which  require  to  be  performed  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  even  in  the  very  smallest  garden ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  notice 
the  watering  of  plants,  which  all  persons  can  enjoy  from  the  earliest  infiincy 
upwards.  What  pleasure  have  not  children  in  applying  their  little  green 
watering-ptins  to  plants  in  pots,  or  pouring  water  in  at  the  roots  of  favourite 
flowers  in  borders?  And  what  can  be  more  rational  than  the  satisfaction 
which  the  grown  up  amateur,  or  master  of  the  house,  enjoys,  when  he  returns 
firdm  tfre  city  to  his  garden  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  applies  the  syringe 
to  hit  wail  trees,  with  refreshing  enjoyment  to  himself  and  the  plants,  and  to 
the  delight  of  his  children,  who  may  be  watching  his  operations  ?  What  can 
be  mor6  refreshing  than,  in  a  warm  summer's  evening,  to  hear,  while  sitting 
in  a  cool  pftrlour,  with  the  windows  open,  or  in  a  summer-house,  the  shower- 
ing of  water  by  the  syringe  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vines  or  fig-trees  trained 
under  the  adjoining  veranda,  or  upon  the  orange  trees  and  camellias,  or  other 
exotic  shrubs,  planted  in  the  conservatory  connected  with  it?  What  more 
delightful  than  to  see  the  master  or  the  mistress  of  a  small  garden  or  pleasure- 
ground,  with  all  the  boys  and  girls,  the  maids,  and,  in  short,  all  the  strength 
of  the  house,  carryiog  pots  and  pails  of  water  to  different  parts  of  the  garden  ; 
and  to  see  the  refreshment  produced  to  the  soil  and  plants  by  the  application 
of  the  watering-pan  and  the  syringe  ? 
^  Even  the  search  after  insects  is  a  great  enjo^nnent  in  a  garden ;  and,  in 
fkot,  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  exertion  and  interest  to  those  who  have 
not  before  made  minute  observations  in  this  department  of  nature.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  subject  of  destro3dng  iusects  was  scarcely  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  gardening ;  and  their  eggs,  which  now  every  jroung  gardener  recog- 
nises, in  winter  glued  in  rings  to  the  branches  of  his  fhxit  trees,  or  in  spring 
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deposited  on  the  back  of  his  gooseberry  leaves,  passed  unheeded  through  their 
different  stages  of  development ;  and  the  ravages  the  larvae  committed  on 
cTt)p8  were  considered  as  inevitable  blights,  produced  by  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  present  day,  so  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  all 
gardens  is  known  to  depend  on  subduing  insects,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  considered  essential  to  every  gardener :  but  it  is  more  especially 
necessary  that  the  possessor  of  a  small  garden  should  know  how  to  keep 
insects  in  subjection ;  both  because  he  is  frequently  his  own  gardener,  and 
because  insects  are  more  abundant  in  such  gardens  than  in  those  of  a  larger 
fliae,  which  are  generally  situated  fkrther  in  the  country,  sometimes  from  the 
comparatively  weak  and  crowded  state  of  the  plants,  and,  in  other  instances, 
from  the  absence  of  those  natural  enemies  of  insects,  the  small  birds. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  sources  of  enjo3rment  resulting  from  the  pos« 
session  of  a  garden  is,  the  endless  variety  which  it  produces,  either  by  the 
perpetual  progress  of  vegetation  which  is  going  forward  in  it  to  maturity,  dor- 
mancy, or  decay,  or  by  the  almost  innumerable  kinds  of  plants  which  may  be 
raised  in  even  the  smallest  garden.  Even  the  same  trees,  grown  in  the  same 
garden,  are  undergoing  perpetual  changes  throughout  the  year;  and  trees 
change,  also,  in  every  succeeding  year,  relatively  to  that  Which  is  past; 
because  they  become  larger  and  larger  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  acquire 
more  of  their  characteristic  and  mature  forms.  The  number  of  plants,  and 
especially  of  trees,  which  can  be  cultivated  in  any  garden  at  one  time  is 
necessarily  circumscribed;  but,  if  an  amateur  chose  to  limit  the  period  during 
which  he  cultivated  each  tree  or  plant  to  the  time  of  its  flowering  with  him 
for  the  first  time,  he  might,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  more  or  less  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  si2e  of  his  garden,  have  had  growing  in  it  all  the  plants 
in  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
larger  of  the  forest  trees ;  and  even  these  he  might  also  have  flowered,  by 
making  use  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  layers,  or  of  miniature  trees, 
made  by  ringing  and  rooting  the  branches  of  old  trees  in  the  Chinese  manner. ")( 
Independently,  however,  of  the  variety  and  change  resulting  from  the  plants 
cultivated,  every  month  throughout  the  year  has  its  particular  operations  and 
its  products :  nay,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  during  six  months  of 
the  year  a  change  takes  place,  and  is  perceptible,  in  the  plants  of  a  garden, 
every  day ;  and  every  day  has,  in  consequence,  its  operations  and  its  products. 
Even  in  winter,  there  is  still  something  to  do  in  every  garden,  however  small 
may  be  its  extent :  the  walks  require  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  some  plants 
must  be  protected  by  litter  or  matting ;  and,  if  there  should  be  no  trees  to 
}^ne,  no  ground  to  dig,  no  manure  to  collect  or  to  barrow  out,  no  dang  to 
tiim  and  prepare  for  hotbeds,  there  is,  at  all  eVents,  the  preparation  of  names 
or  numbers  for  plants ;  the  cutting  and  painting  of  rocU  to  tie  them  to ;  the 
sorting  of  seeds ;  the  making  of  baskets ;  and  the  search  after  information  on 
the  subjects  of  plants  and  their  culture,  in  books. 

But  imagine  that  to  the  villa  garden  there  is  added  a  small  green-house,  or 
a  flued  pit !  What  a  source  of  amusement  and  interest  does  not  either  of 
these  garden  structures  hold  out  to  the  amateur  gardener,  during  the  winter 
and  spring !  Exactly  in  proportion  as,  in  autumn,  the  out-door  operations 
become  fewer,  the  in-doot  operations  of  the  green-house  or  pit  become  more 
numerous ;  and,  if  the  expense  of  a  green-house  should  be  objected  to,  much 
of  the  produce'  of  the  green-house  may  be  procured,  at  half  the  expense,  by 
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the  use  of  a  pit,  which  requires  no  other  glass  than  the  sashes  which  form  its 
roof.  The  amusement  and  the  products  which  such  a  pit,  in  the  hands  of  an 
ingenious  amateur,  is  calculated  to  afford,  are  almost  without  end.  Small 
salading  may  be  produced  in  it  throughout  the  whole  winter.  Chicory  roots 
(though  this  may  he  accomplished  in  a  common  cellar)  may  be  made  to  throw 
out  their  blanched  leaves,  which  form  the  most  delightful  of  all  winter  salads, 
at  least  to  our  taste ;  tart  rhubarb  or  sea-kale  may  be  forced  in  pots;  as  may 
parsley,  mint,  and  other  herbs.  Bulbs  may  be  forced ;  and  a  bloom  of  China 
roses  may  be  kept  up  throughout  the  winter.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  import- 
ant use  to  which  such  a  pit  can  be  applied,  in  a  small  garden,  is  to  preserve 
throughout  the  winter,  and  to  bring  forward  in  spring,  pelargoniums,  fuchsiaji, 
salvias,  calceolarias,  verbenas,  and  other  fine  exotic  flowers,  and  also  half-hardy 
and  tender  annuals,  for  turning  out  into  the  flower-garden,  or  into  the  miscel- 
laneous border,  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 

-  These  are  a  few  of  the  absolute  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  a  country 
house  and  garden ;  and  we  shall  next  notice  another,  which  flows  from  the 
same  source,  but  which  may  be  called  relative  or  incidental.  The  opportunity 
which  a  garden  affords  to  its  possessor  of  acquiring  a  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  plants  is  a  source  of  great  interest,  not  only  in  his  own  garden, 
but  wherever  else  plants  may  come  in  his  way ;  whether  in  a  wild  state,  in 
gardens,  exposed  for  sale  in  markets,  or  delineated  and  described  in  books. 
Another  source  of  incidental  enjoyment  is  that  which  will  arise  from  the 
acquirement  of  some  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  of  rural  architecture  as  an 
art  of  design  and  taste.  How  great  a  source  of  enjoyment  this  is,  and  how 
great  an  interest^it  enables  its  possessor  to  take  in  landscapes,  and  in  architec- 
ture, generally ;  or,  in  short,  wherever  he  sees  a  house  or  a  tree ;  those  only 
can  know  who  have  gone  through  the  necessary  preparation. 

There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  to  be  found  as  a  lady  who  is  not  fond  ol 
flowers ;  but  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  to  affirm  that  there  are  very  few  ladies 
indeed  who  are  competent  to  lay  out  a  flower-garden ;  though  the  skill  required 
to  do  so  is  within  the  capacity  of  every  woman  who  can  work  or  embroider 
patterns  for  the  different  parts  of  female  dress :  and,  supposing  a  female  to  have 
grown  up  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  art  of  working  a  pattern,  or 
of  tracing  out  a  flower-garden,  it  would  certainly  be  much  easier  for  her  to 
acquire  the  latter  art  than  the  former.  The  result,  in  both  cases,  might  be 
obtained  almost  without  instruction,  provided  the  party  desiring  to  form  the 
dress,  or  the  flower-garden,  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  wanted.  But,  while 
every  female  understands  this  in  regard  to  dress,  and,  consequently,  can  suc- 
ceed in  adapting  embroidery  to  her  clothes,  whenever  she  finds  it  necessary, 
very  few  have  any  distinct  idea  of  what  a  flower-garden  ought  to  be ;  and, 
hence,  we  seldom  or  never  see  them  produce  a  satisfactory  design  for  one, 
without  the  aid  of  a  professional  man.  We  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not 
any  lady  who  can  design  a  pattern,  and  embroider  a  gown,  that  might  not,  in 
a  few  hours,  be  taught  to  design  flower-gardens  with  as  much  skill  and  taste 
as  a  professional  landscape-gardener;  and  so  as  to  produce  incomparably 
better  results  than  are  now  generally  to  be  seen  in  the  flower-gardens  of 
the  great  majority  of  British  country  residences. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  rendering  every  lady  her  own  landscape-gardener, 
which  we  are  confident  we  can  do,  we  shall  have  great  hopes  of  effecting  a 
general  reform  in  the  gardening  taste,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  every 
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otber  for  which  thU  work  is  calculated :  and  we  intend  it  for  circulation  in 
the  temperate  climates  of  both  hemispheres. 

Next  in  influence  on  society,  in  every  country,  to  the  female  sex,  is  the  v 
class  of  teachers;  including  under  this  class  the  two  orders,  ministers  of 
religion  and  schoolmasters.  The  instruction  of  these  orders  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  gardening  shall  be  one  of  our  principal  aims  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  work,  as  well  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  their  own  resources  for 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  as  of  enabling  them  to  infuse  a  taste  for  these 
comforts  and  enjoyments  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  any  rural  pursuits  more  adapted  for  a  clergyman  than  natural 
history  and  gardening :  and  what  can  better  afford  a  relaxation  to  the  school- 
master, from  the  arduous  and  sedentary  duties  of  his  profession,  than  the 
cultivation  of  a  field  of  useful  vegetables,  and  of  a  garden  of  curious  and 
ornamental  plants,  not  only  for  his  own  amusement,  but  for  the  instruction  of 
his  pupils?  A  garden  and  a  field  are,  in  our  opinion,  as  well  merited  by  the 
schoolmaster  as  a  glebe  is  by  the  clergyman ;  and  we  trust  they  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  considered  as  no  less  indispensable  in  Britain  (in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  education)  than  they  already  are  in  most  parts 
of  Germany,  and  in  many  parts  of  North  America. 

We  might  enlarge  here  on  the  great  advantages  which  would  result  from 
bringing  up  children  with  a  taste  for  garden  pursuits  and  natural  history;  and 
the  vast  influence  which  this  is  calculated  to  have  on  their  future  happiness, 
and  on  the  welfare  of  society,  by  enabling  them,  instead  of  passing  their 
leisure  hours  in  a  manner  degrading  to  human  nature,  to  interest  themselves 
in  recreations  both  agreeable  and  useful :  but  the  field  is  too  wide  to  be 
entered  on  within  our  limits,  and  we  must  therefore  leave  the  subject  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  imagination  of  our  readers. 

Much  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  country  residence  depends  on  knowing  what 
to  expect  from  it;  what,  in  short,  is  consistent,  and  what  is  inconsistent,  with 
its  limits  and  its  local  situation.  We  have  shown,  in  the  Encyelopadia  of 
Coiioffe,  Farm,  and  Filla  Architecture  (p.  8),  that  all,  in  the  way  of  house 
accommodation,  that  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  may  be  obtained  in  (^ 
a  cottage  of  three  or  four  rooms  as  well  as  in  a  palace ;  and  we  shall  prove, 
in  this  work,  that  a  suburban  villa,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  land 
attached,  will  contain  all  that  is  essential  to  happiness  in  the  garden,  park, 
and  demesne  of  the  most  extensive  country  residence.  Let  us  briefly  make 
the  comparison.  The  objects  of  the  possessors  of  both  are  the  same :  health, 
which  is  the  result  of  temperance  and  exercise;  enjoyment,  which  is  the 
possession  of  something  which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  on  which  we  can 
set  our  heart  and  affections ;  and  the  reapect  of  society,  which  is  the  result  of 
their  favourable  opinion  of  our  sentiments  and  moral  conduct.  No  man  in 
this  world,  however  high  may  be  his  rank,  great  his  wealth,  powerful  his 
genius,  or  extensive  his  acquirements,  can  ever  attain  more  than  health, 
enjoyment,  and  respect.  The  lord  of  an  extensive  demesne  seeks  after  health 
by  himting,  shooting,  or  other  field  sports,  or  by  superintending  the  general 
management  and  cultivation  of  his  estate ;  the  lady  seeks  recreation  in  her 
pleasure-ground,  or  in  airings  in  her  carriage ;  and  both  find  their  enjoyment 
in  their  children,  and  in  their  house  and  garden,  and  other  surrounding 
objects.  Now  the  master  of  a  suburban  villa  finds  health  in  the  change  it 
affords  from  his  occupation  as  a  citizen ;  or  if  he  has  retired  from  business,  in 
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the  personal  cultivatioQ  of  hia  garden.  He  alio  finds  enjoyment,  not  only  in 
his  family,  friends,  and  hooks,  hut  in  his  garden^  and  in  the  other  rural  ohjects 
which  he  can  call  his  own,  and  which  he  can  alter  at  pleasure,  at  a  trifling 
expense,  and  often  with  his  own  hands.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  ohann  of 
creation,  and  makes  a  thing  essentially  one's  own.  Every  one  must  have 
felt  the  infinitely  greater  pleasure  which  is  exgoyed  from  the  contemplation 
of  what  we  have  planned  and  executed  ourselves,  to  what  can  he  experienced 
hy  seeing  the  finest  works  helonging  to,  and  planned  hy,  another.  Our  own 
work  is  endeared  to  us  hy  the  difficulties  we  have  met  with  and  conquered  at 
every  step :  every  step  has  indeed  its  history,  and  recalls  a  train  of  interesting 
recollections  connected  with  it. 

We  shall  arrange  this  work  in  hooks ;  and  shall  treat  in  succession  of 
the  general  principles  which  should  guide  an  amateur  in  the  choiqe,  laying 
out,  and  planting  of  a  country  residence ;  and  of  the  planting  and  manage- 
ment of  the  villa  kitchen-garden,  orchard,  flower-garden,  pleasure-grounds, 
and  shruhhery,  and  of  the  villa  farm;  concluding  the  whole  with  a  monthly 
calendar  of  the  management  of  villa  residences. 


BOOK  I. 

OK  THE   GENERAL   PaiNCIPLBS  WBICH  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN   INTO  CONSIDERATION 
PREVIOUSLY   TO   LAYING   OUT   AND   PLANTING   A   VILLA    RBSIDBNCB. 

1.  Preliminary  observations. — ^Though  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every 
one  who  inhahits  a  villa,  to  huild  the  house,  and  lay  out  the  grounds  himself; 
yet  most  people  who  have  a  country  residence,  have  the  power  of  either 
choosing  one  for  themselves,  or  at  least  of  making  such  alterations  and 
improvements  as  may  render  their  ahode  suitahle  to  their  own  taste  or  con- 
venience. It  is,  however,  to  those  who  may  wish  to  form  an  entirely  new 
villa  residence  for  themselves  that  we  chiefly  address  ourselves ;  as  such  a 
case  will  hring  the  greatest  numher  of  general  principles  into  action,  and 
as  it  will  he  easy  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  apply  these  principles  only  par- 
tially, to  select  those  which  happen  to  Be  suitahle  to  his  particular  case. 

2.  The  choice  of  a  situation, — The  first  and  most  important  consideration 
for  every  one  who  designs  to  inhahit  a  country  residence  is  its  situation ;  and 
this  is  as  necessary  to  he  attended  to  hy  those  who  intend  to  inhahit  a  villa 
on  the  very  smallest  scale,  as  it  is  hy  those  who  contemplate  possessing  one  on 
the  largest ;  for  a  false  step  committed  in  either  case,  in  the  choice  of  a 
situation,  may  he  so  difficult  afterwards  to  retrace,  as  to  he  almost  impracti- 
cahle;  and  thus,  nearly  all  the  comfort  reasonahly  anticipated  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  country  residence,  may  he  destroyed.  How  much  the  locality,  the 
aspect,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  affect  the  culture  of  a  garden,  of 
even  a  single  perch  in  extent,  can  hardly  he  conceived  hy  those  who  have 
not  paid  considerahle  attention  to  the  suhject. 

3.  The  healthiness  of  the  situation  intended  for  a  dwelling  is  ohviously  the 
first  and  most  important  consideration.     Situations  differ  in  regard  to  health- 
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iatM,  not  00I7  lAUk  reteenoe  to  die  oonitittttiaii  of  Imuiuui  iMingi  g«aecftUy, 
bol  iJiey  difibr  as  to  their  soitableneM  for  penona  affietsted  with,  or  constita- 
tionaUy  liahle  to,  particular  diseases.  The  snhject  emtbiaoes  devatio«,  char 
lacter  of  smface,  eiqposure,  aspect,  soil,  sabsoil,  cliouite  and  character  of  the 
weathor,  water,  and  a  general  capacity  for  improyement. 

4.  Elefmtion, — ^In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  air  is  always  more 
or  lass  charged  with  smoke,  an  elevated  site  will  always  be  found  to  have  the 
dearest  atmosphere ;  and,  for  persons  in  good  health,  it  is  generally  allowed, 
that  the  atmosphere  should  not  only  be  free  from  impurities,  but  free  from  more 
than  the  average  quantity  of  water  held  in  suspension  in  the  given  cUmate.  In 
valleys  and  low  situations,  there  is  always  a  larger  proportion  of  water  in  the 
atmosphere  dian  in  situations  which  are  high,  and  have  a  dry  soil  and  sub- 
soil ;  and  Ibr  these  reasons,  an  elevated  situation,  for  str<mg  healthy  persons, 
pirovided  aU  other  things  be  agreeable,  should  be  selected.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  constitution  of  the  intending  occupant  or  his  family  has  a  tendency 
to  consumption,  a  low  situation,  with  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere,  is  prefer- 
able; or,  in  the  case  of  asthma,  an  intennediate  position,  sheltered,  and  witfi 
a  comparatively  warm  climate*  In  choosing  a  situation  with  reference  to  the 
height  of  the  surface,  its  absolute  elevation  is  sometimes  of  less  consequence 
than  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  free  circulation  of  air.  A  situation 
may  be  hOly,  and  yet  so  covered  with  high  trees,  that  the  air,  except  in  win- 
ter, when  tiie  trees  are  not  in  leaf,  becomes  stagnated  and  charged  with 
watery  exhalations  from  the  ground,  which  is  kept  damp  by  the  shade,  and 
by  the  transpiration  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Dry  ground,  on  a  lower 
level,  but  open  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  winds,  is 
obviously  healthier  than  a  situation  of  this  description.  A  situation  may 
also  be  elevated,  and  yet  not  healthy,  from  its  soil  being  naturally  damp ; 
and,  on  this  account,  if  the  walls  of  the  house  have  not  been  built  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  damp  from  ascending  through  them,  it  mfty  be 
inferior  in  point  of  healthiness  to  a  lower  situation  where  the  soil  is  dry. 

5.  A  low  iUuaHom  near  the  iea,  or  close  on  its  shore,  is  almost  always 
healthy ;  whether  on  a  coast,  like  that  of  the  west  of  England  and  Scotland) 
exposed  to  moist  winds,  or  like  that  on  the  east  of  both  countries,  which  is 
chiefly  exposed  to  dry  winds.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  air,  in  both 
cases,  does  more  good  by  its  bracing  properties,  than  injury  by  the  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  one  case,  or  the  defldency  of  moisture  in  the  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  elevated  situations  on  surfaces  covered  with  p^at  bog,  or  with 
marshy,  wet,  springy  soil,  are  generally  unhealthy.  The  banks  of  a  sluggish 
river  are  unwholesome,  while  those  of  a  river  with  a  rapid  current  are  the  con- 
trary. The  beauty  <yf  the  view  er  prospect,  or  the  droumstance  of  there  being  or 
not  being  a  prospect,  is  a  subject  of  consideration  so  obviously  depending  on 
elevation,  that  it  only  requires  to  be  mentioned.  Scarcely  nny  object  that 
4;an  be  created  within  the  boundary  wall  of  a  small  qpot  can  compensate  for 
the  want  of  a  distant  prospect,  to  a  general  admirer  of  landscape ;  and,  on 
the  contraiy,  no  distant  prospect,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  can  compen- 
sate to  A  lover  of  plants,  for  the  want  of  a  good  garden :  the  b$au  idSal  is  tp 
unite  both ;  but,  as  this  can  rarely  be  done,  it  is  for  the  proprietor  tp  seek 
after  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  that  he  can  find,  or  to  choose  which  of 
these  desiderata  he  considers  preferable.  '^ 

6.  Character  of  mrfaeej-^kn  irregular  surface  is  always  attended  by  an 
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irregfular  climate*  This  is  occasioned  by  Uie  difierent  influence  of  the  sun 
on  surfaces  of  different  degrees  of  slope ;  and  by  the  different  degrees  of 
interruption  whicb  hills  or  irregularities  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  give  to 
the  wind.  There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  eahn  during  bright 
sunshine  in  a  hilly  irregular  country ;  because,  while  on  one  side  of  the  hill 
the  sun  generates  an  intense  heat,  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  the  soil  and  air 
remain  cold.  For  persons  of  narrow  chests  and  weak  lungs,  a  hilly  situation, 
therefore,  is  far  from  being  desirable ;  for,  independently  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  climate,  the  fatigue  of  walking  up  and  down  hills  or  slopes,  is  greater 
to  such  persons  than  it  is  to  others.  The  most  even  and  regular  climates  are  to 
be  found  over  the  most  even  and  regular  surfaces.  Hence,  other  circum- 
stances being  favourable,  a  level  plain,  at  a  distance  from  mountains,  gene- 
rally affords  the  mildest  and  best  climate  for  invalids.  This  is  also  the  kind 
of  situation  in  which  a  kitchen-garden  is  least  subject  to  be  injured  by  winds; 
and,  if  the  subsoil  admits  of  being  thoroughly  drained,  and  is  not  so  near 
higher  grounds,  or  a  large  surface  of  water,  as  to  be  liable  to  be  inundated  by 
night  dews  from  them,  it  is  preferable  to  every  other. 

7.  The  character  of  the  climate  of  a  tUuation  near  the  eea^  near  a  lake,  or 
near  a  broad  river,  resembles  in  some  respects,  that  of  an  irregular  surface ; 
for,  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  dry  soil  being  very  different  from  its  effect 
on  the  water,  a  current  of  wind  is  created,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of 
temperature.  The  air,  in  such  situations,  is  milder  in  winter,  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  given  out  by  the  water ;  and  cooler  in  summer,  in  consequence 
of  less  heat  being  given  out  by  the  water  than  by  the  dry  ground,  and  of  the 
breezes  which  arise  from  the  tendency  to  an  equilibrium  in  volumes  of  air  of 
different  temperatures.  Natural  or  accident^  hollows,  when  they  have  an 
outlet  for  drainage,  and  for  the  escape  of  the  heavy  air  which  accumulates  in 
them,  afford  sheltered,  and  sometimes  very  picturesque,  situations  for  build- 
ing in.  Old  stone  quarries,  gravel  pits,  and  chalk  pits  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and,  when  they  are  open  to  the  south  or  south-east,  with,  perhaps,  a 
prospect  in  front,  the  most  delightftil  little  places  may  be  made  of  them  that 
can  well  be  imagined. 

h,  Expoiure, — ^All  elevated  situations  are  more  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
winds  of  a  country  than  plains ;  but,  as  the  highest  winds  of  any  particular 
locality  generally  blow  from  one  direction  only,  situations  that  are  equal  in 
point  of  elevation  may  be  quite  different  in  point  of  exposure.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  the  most  disagreeable  winds  are  from  the  north- 
east, a  house  placed  on  that  side  of  a  hill  will  be  more  exposed  to  cold  winds 
than  on  any  other  side.  The  exposure,  also,  is  very  much  affected,  in  irre- 
gular hilly  situations,  by  the  influence  of  other  hills,  in  directing  currents  of 
wind  out  of  their  natural  course ;  so  that  while  the  north-east  side  of  an  iso- 
lated hill  may  be  the  roost  exposed  side,  the  south  or  the  north  side  of  a  hill, 
situated  among  other  hills,  may  be  equally  exposed  as,  or  more  so  than,  the 
north-east  side.  Though  a  situation  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds  of  the 
district  can  seldom  be  considered  the  most  desirable  for  a  dwelling-house,  and 
never  for  a  garden,  unless  it  be  one  where  none  but  the  hardiest  plants  are  to 
be  grown,  yet  there  are  exceptions,  arising  from  local  circumstances:  for 
example,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  smoky  towns,  such  as  Manchester 
or  Birmingham,  any  situation  on  the  side  of  the  town  most  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  will  be  the  best,  as  being  the  most  frep  from  smoke. 
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9.  Aipeet, — By  the  aspect  of  ground,  is  generally  understood  the  direction 
of  its  surface  relatively  to  the  different  points  of  the  compass.  A  south-eastern 
aspect,  or  that  in  which  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  an  inclination  to  the 
south-east,  is,  in-  Britain,  generally  considered  the  hest,  hecause  it  is  the 
warmest.  The  winds  from  the  south-east  are  never  very  violent :  they  are 
neither  so  cold  nor  so  dry  as  those  from  the  east,  and  they  occur  less  fre- 
quently than  winds  from  any  other  quarter.  On  a  hill  side,  especially  if  the 
hill  he  high,  the  aspect  least  suhject  to  high  winds  is  decidedly  to  he  preferred; 
hut,  in  a  flat  country,  a  slight  inclination  of  the  surfacf ,  in  any  direction  what- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence.  An  aspect  to  the  south  is,  in  some 
cases,  less  fovourahle  than  one  to  the  north :  for  example,  when  the  ohjects 
which  are  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house  are  near ;  as,  in  that  case,  the 
wont  side  of  the  trees  is  seen,  and  that  side  will  he  wholly  in  shade,  during 
the  most  agreeahle  part  of  the  day,  in  winter  and  spring.  An  aspect  to  the 
north,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  hest  side  of  the  trees ;  the  light  side  of  all 
ohjects,  during  winter  and  spring ;  and  the  greatest  variety  of  light  and  shade 
dtnring  summer,  and,  in  short,  throughout  the  year.  In  the  choice  of  a  situa^ 
tion  for  a  house  and  grounds,  the  views  from  the  house  should  not  alone  he 
taken  into  consideration.  Recreation  in  the  open  air  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  country  residence ;  and  an  aspect  sloping  to  the  south  will 
admit  of  the  grounds  heing  walked  in  during  winter,  when^  with  one  sloping 
to  the  north,  they  will  he  covered  with  snow,  frost,  or  moisture.  Land  sloping 
to  the  south  may  also  he  much  sooner  walked  on  after  rain,  at  all  seasons;  and 
it  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  persons  living  in  the  country,  and  fond  of 
seeing  the  progress  of  vegetation,  to  examine  their  gardens  and  grounds 
immediately  after  a  shower,  while  the  trees  and  plants  are  in  the  very  crisis 
of  excitement,  produced  hy  a  liberal  supply  of  water  after  a  long  drought. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  garden  sloping  to  the  south  or  south-east  not  only 
produces  earlier  crops,  whether  of  culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers,  than 
any  other,  but  that  it  may  also  be  walked  in  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter.  Grass  fields  open  to  the  south  produce  earlier  pasture,  and  the  corn 
grown  on  arable  land  so  situated  ripens  sooner. 

10.  S6U, — Though  the  soil,  in  small  spots,  may  be  very  much  changed  by 
art ;  and  though,  in  submrban  gardens  of  only  two  or  three  perches,  the  soil 
may  be  entirely  artificial,  and  consequently  be  made,  in  a  great  measure,  what 
the  proprietor  wishes  it ;  yet  it  is  always  desirable,  where  it  can  be  done,  to 
choose  a  soil  which  is  good  by  nature.  If  we  were  asked  what  was  the  single 
quality  in  a  soil,  the  predominance  of  which  would  entitle  it  to  be  called  good, 
we  should  say  friability.  With  reference  to  a  small  dwelling-house,  and  also 
to  a  small  garden,  this  quality  is  more  especially  desirable,  since  it  will  almost 
always  be  found  easier  to  alter  the  texture  of  a  dry  soil  so  as  to  render 
it  retentive  of  moisture,  than  to  drain  and  alter  the  texture  of  a  wet  soil 
so  thoroughly  as  to  give  it  a  character  of  dryness.  A  dry  soil  may  either 
have  sand  or  gravel  as  its  prevailing  quality :  the  gravel  affords  the  best  foun- 
dation for  a  house,  and  the  sand,  the  best  subsoil  for  a  garden.  A  soil,  how- 
ever, may  be  naturally  either  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  yet  not  be  dry,  from 
being  placed  on  a  retentive  subsoil,  or  from  the  subsoil  being  connected  with 
the  watery  subsoil  of  higher  grounds.  In  the  case  of  a  retentive  subsoil,  the 
surface  soil,  though  sandy  in  its  original  nature,  from  being  long  saturated 
with   surface  water,   and  fVom  that   water    containing  vegetable  matter. 
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wfll  probably  h»ve  become  bkek  an4  peaty  in  appearanoa;  and  ualeia  the 
water  can  be  thoroughly  got  rid  of  1^  dndning,  nich  Boila  are  decidedly  vnla- 
▼ourabla  both  for  building  and  gardening.  As  chalky  ioil  is  almost  always 
dry,  it  is  favourable  for  building  on ;  but,  unless  it  has  a  considerable  depth 
of  soil  over  it,  the  expense  of  formii^  suitable  garden  ground  is  greater  than 
on  most  other  soils.  A  chalky  subsoil  in  a  valley  is  generally  covered  by  a 
depth  of  loam  on  the  surface,  which  loam  fonns  one  of  the  very  best  soils  for 
growing  every  description  of  vegetables  in  the  higbest  degree  of  perfection. 
Chalky  soUs,  though  dry,  are  invariably  colder  than  most  others,  from  the 
whiteness  of  the  chalk  not  absorbing  readily  the  sun's  rays,  and  from  the  slow- 
ness with  which  a  dense  body  like  chalk  is  penetrated  with  the  rain  of  summer, 
which  is  one  of  nature's  chief  modes  of  warming  subsoUs.  A  strong  dayey 
soil  is  not  to  be  desired ;  because  it  will  oost  a  great  deal  to  render  it  tt  for 
garden  purposes;  and  because  it  forms  a  dangerous  foundation  for  small 
houses  built  on  its  surface,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  shrink  during  the  great 
heats  of  summer,  and  to  expand  when  remoistened  by  rains,  thus  throwing 
the  walls  of  the  house  out  of  their  perpendicular.  In  various  parts  of  Middle- 
sex, to  the  aorUi  of  London,  brick  cottages  may  be  seen  built  on  strong  clays, 
with  walls  leaning  to  one  side,  or  bulging  out,  or  with  deep  cracks  in  them 
produced  by  this  cause.  However,  where  the  foundation  of  the  house  is  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  or  where  the  surface  of  the  day  is  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  gravel,  small  stones,  or  sand,  or  where  it  is  paved,  or  laid  with 
flag-stones,  to  the  breadth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  all  round  the  house,  this  diaadvanti^e 
of  a  clayey  soil  will  not  be  experienced ;  because  the  soil  immediately  oon- 
nected  with  the  foundation  is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  from  atmos- 
pherical changes.  A  strong  clayey  soil  can  be  walked  on  with  pleasure  fewer 
days  of  the  year  than  any  other,  on  accoimt  of  its  letentiveness  of  moisture ; 
and  it  is  the  most  expensive  to  cultivate,  from  its  being  alternately  too  hard 
and  too  wet.  It  is,  therefore,  the  very  worst  kind  of  soil  for  houses  having 
an  acre  or  two  of  ground  attached ;  and  it  must  obviously  be  the  very  worst 
that  can  occur,  either  for  kitchen-gardens  or  flower-gardens.  There  is  a 
description  of  clayey  soil  which  is  almost  always  soft  and  moist,  because  it 
abounds  in  springs ;  and^  though  no  soil  wha^ver,  in  its  natural  state,  can  be 
worse  for  building  on,  or  for  gardening,  than  this  moist  day ;  yet,  if  it  admits 
of  being  thorougUy  drained,  it  may  be  rendered  better  for  either  purpose  than 
the  tough  strong  clay  above  mentioned.  The  reason  is,  that  this  springy 
day,  from  the  very  drcumstance  of  its  being  spring|ri  or,  in  other  words,  so 
porous  as  to  admit  of  water  rising  up  through  it,  is  less  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  more  freely  and  easily  worked,  when  drained,  than  the  other.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  springs  which  rise  from  the  subsoil  cannot  be  effectually 
cut  off,  so  as  tP  render  the  surface  perfectly  dry ;  by  which  is  meant,  perfectly 
free  from  all  moisture,  but  that  which  falls  on  it  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow. 
Loamy  soils  (which,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider 
as  intermediate,  either  between  sand  and  day,  or  between  peat  or  soft  black 
earth,  and  chdk)  are  not  unfavourable  for  building  on,  and  are  highly  favour- 
able for  every  description  of  gardening.  A  sandy  loam,  with  rock  or  sand, 
or  even  gravel,  for  a  subsoil,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  favourable  of  all 
for  gardening  purposes,  and,  indeedi  as  the  best  soU  for  a  country  residence. 
11.  SubiOil, — ^The  substratum  on  which  the  surface  soil  rests,  is,  both  for 
building  and  gardenings  of  more  importance  than  the  soil  itself.    No  surface 
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soil  whatever>  on  a  wet  ov  vpmgy  tubaoil,  or  trea  on  a  soil  not  sptingy,  bnt 
clayey  and  retentive,  can  be  rendered  fit  for  either  garden  or  field  cultivation 
without  considerable  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  any  soil  on  a  subioil  not  abso- 
lutely retentive,  and  not  too  open,  may,  at  a  moderate  cost,  be  highly  improved. 
Rock,  of  almost  every  kind,  forms  a  favourable  subsoil,  because  it  is  generally 
neither  too  retentive  nor  too  porous :  it  is  proverbially  the  best  foundation  for 
building  on ;  and  if  the  surface  soil  is  of  sufficient  depth,  it  is  fit  for  eveiy 
purpose  of  cultivation. 

There  are  some  descriptions  of  decomposing  sandstone  rock^  impregnated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  which  form  unfavourable  subsoils  for  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees,  and  produce  canker  in  them ;  but  such  subsoils  can  be  freed  from  the 
bad  efifects  of  the  iron  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  the  culture  of  herbaceous 
vegetables,  by  frequent  dressings  with  quicklime.  Dry  gravel  forms  a  good 
subsoil ;  but,  unless  care  be  taken  not  to  found  the  walls  of  a  house  too  deep, 
and  to  have  a  perfect  exterior  drainage,  the  surface  water  will,  in  rainy  sea^ 
sons,  find  its  way  into  the  floor  of  the  sunk  stoiy,  if  there  be  one.  A  gravelly 
subsoil  is  not  the  best  for  a  garden ;  because,  in  the  summer  season,  it  absorbs 
too  rapidly  the  water  of  the  surface  soil.  On  marshy  or  peat^  soils  or  subsoils, 
no  house  whatever  should  be  built;  but  such  surfaces  and  subsoils  may  be 
rendered  peculiarly  suitable  for  certain  descriptions  of  garden  culture,  by 
judicious  drcdning,  or  by  a  command  of  water  combined  with  the  power  of 
laying  the  whole  dry  to  a  certain  depth  at  pleasure.  In  the  case  of  irregular 
rocky  surfaces  such  marshy  or  peaty  spots  are  not  unfrequent ;  and,  when  the 
house  can  be  placed  on  a  rocky  knoll,  and  the  garden  formed  in  an  adjoining 
hollow,  the  concurring  circumstances  may  be  considered  favourable. 

12.  The  kind  of  ctimate  of  the  given  locality  is  the  circumstance  of  a  per- 
manent nature  which,  next  to  elevation  and  soil,  ought  most  to  influence  the 
choice  of  a  country  residence.  In  warm  climates,  an  open  and  airy  situation 
is  preferable  to  a  close  and  sheltered  one ;  and  in  hot  climates,  such  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, situations  with  such  an  inclination  of  surface  as  is  favourable  for  shade, 
will  be  sought  rather  than  those  with  surfaces  so  inclined  as  to  meet  at  a  more 
direct  angle  the  sun's  rays.  In  cold  climates,  sheltered  situations  will  he 
jireferred,  for  the  sake  of  warmth ;  and,  in  moist  climates,  elevated  dry  situar 
tions,  open  to  the  south,  and  exposed  to  the  breeze,  with  a  dry  subsoil,  and 
good  natural  surface  drainage,  afford  the  only  opportunities  of  counteracting 
or  diminishing  the  natural  inconveniences  always  attendant  on  continued 
rains  and  fogs.  In  almost  every  situation,  the  wind  prevails,  throughout  the 
year,  mere  in  one  direction  than  in  all  the  others ;  and,  hence,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  winds  most  blow  the  smoke  of  the  town  or  city,  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  natural  currents  of  the  wind,  in  any  given  locality, 
are  always  more  or  less  modified  by  inequalities  of  the  surface ;  and  these 
inequalities,  when  they  are  go  great  as  to  become  hills  and  mountains,  will 
materially  afiTect  the  theory  here  laid  down.  In  such  cases,  the  observation 
€i  what  actually  takes  place  in  nature  will  form  the  best  guide.  A  large 
river,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  more  especially  if  acted  on  by  the 
tides  of  the  sea,  has  always  considerable  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  from  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  that  of  the  adjoining  land  and  houses.  In  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, the  river  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  current  of  air  by  its  coolness,  and 
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in  winter  by  its  wannth ;  and  this  action  is  greatiy  increased  when  the  motion 
of  the  river  is  rapid,  or  when  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide. 

13.  Water. — This  element,  so  essential  both  for  the  house  and  garden,  is 
not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of;  because,  from  the  earliest  times,  it  has  been  an 
understood  requisite  both  for  a  dwelling  and  a  garden.  Hence,  as  cities  and 
towns  formerly  were  placed  by  a  river,  or  on  some  inlet  of  the  sea,  so  detached 
dwellings  were  placed  by  brooks  or  springs.  With  the  present  improved 
means  of  procuring  water  by  boring,  or  collecting  it  on  the  surface  and  pre* 
serving  it  in  tanks,  few  difficulties  respecting  the  procuring  of  water  can 
occur.  It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  where  there  is  a 
garden,  much  more  water  is  required  than  where  there  is  only  a  house. 
y  >  \  y  14.  External  appearance  and  architectural  ttyle, — Many  persons  who  ha?e 
not  had  much  experience  in  the  choice  of  a  house,  are  captivated  by  the 
exterior ;  and  are  more  influenced  by  picturesque  effect,  than  by  any  property 
in  the  dwelling  connected  with  habitableness.  One  person  is  an  admirer  of 
the  Gothic ;  without  considering  that,  unless  the  number  of  windows  in  such 
a  house  is  greater  than  in  a  building  in  the  Roman  or  Italian  style,  the  rooms 
will  be  ill-lighted,  from  the  thickness  of  the  mullions,  and  the  smallness  of 
the  frames ;  and  probably  also  not  well  ventilated,  from  the  defective  manner 
in  which  Gothic  windows  generally  open.  Some  prefer  a  cottage  with  lat- 
ticed windows,  and  surrounded  by  creepers ;  not  considering  that  the  rooms 
in  such  buildings  are  very  frequently  low,  ill -lighted,  and  ill- ventilated ;  the 
floors  subject  to  the  dry-rot,  and  the  walls  to  damp :  for,  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  flowering  creepers,  there  is  not  a  single  kind  of  creeping  plant 
which  will  grow  against  a  house,  that  does  not  make  the  walls  damp,  with 
the  exception  of  ivy.  Some  prefer  a  house  with  a  veranda  all  round  it ;  and 
no  doubt  such  an  appendage  will  keep  the  house  warmer  in  winter,  and  cooler 
in  summer,  and  will  afibrd  a  dry  walk  during  rain ;  but  those  who  take  a 
house  with  a  veranda,  which  they  are,  of  course,  bound  to  keep  in  repair, 
should  first  well  consider  if  it  admits  sufficient  light  to  the  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor ;  and  secondly,  whether  it  is  well  put  together,  and  made  of 
>  durable  materials.  Some  houses  which  are  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  which 
are  exceedingly  handsome  and  architectural  externally,  are  yet  more  gloomy 
within  than  their  possessors  would,  perhaps,  like  to  acknowledge. 

15,  ji  thatched  cottage  is  an  object  of  admiration  with  many  persons  who 
have  not  had  much  experience  of  country  life ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
several  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Such  cottages  liave,  perhaps,  the 
gable  end  covered  with  ivy,  the  chimney-tops  entwined  with  Virginian 
creepers,  and  the  windows  overshadowed  by  roses  and  jasmines.  The  ivy 
forms  an  excellent  harbour  for  sparrows  and  other  small  birds,  which  build 
there  in  quantities  in  spring  and  early  in  summer,  and  roost  there  during  winter. 
In  June,  as  soon  as  the  young  birds  are  fledged,  all  the  cats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  attracted  by  them,  and  take  up  their  abode  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
every  night  for  several  weeks ;  the  noise  and  other  annoyances  occasioned  by 
which  we  need  only  allude  to.  We  say  nothing  of  the  damp  produced  by  the 
deciduous  creepers  and  the  roses,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  that :  but  we 
must  here  notice  another  evil,  which  is  not  so  obvious,  though  quite  as  serious, 
and  this  is,  the  numerous  insects  generated  in  the  deca)fing  thatch ;  and  more 
especially  that  generally-disliked  creature,  the  earwig,  which  in  autumn, 
whenever  the  windows  are  open,  comes  into  the  house  in  quantities,  and  finds 
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its  way  into  every  doeet,  cbink,  piece  of  famlturei  and  eyen  books  and 
papers.  All  cottages  of  this  kind  harbour  snails  and  slugs  in  the  ivy,  and 
spiders  under  the  eaves  of  the  thatched  roof;  and  wherever  there  are  spiders, 
^ere  are  also  abundance  of  flies.  As  there  is  always  a  garden  attached  to 
such  cottages,  it  is  almost  certain,  if  on  a  clayey  soil,  to  abound  in  snaUs, 
slugs,  worms,  and,  if  the  situation  is  low,  perhaps  newts.  Some  of  these, 
from  the  doors,  or  at  all  events  the  back-door,  being  generally  kept  open,  are 
quite  sure  to  find  their  way  not  only  into  the  kitchen,  but  even  into  the 
pantry  and  cellars.  Slugs,  when  very  small,  will  enter  a  house  through  a 
crevice  in  the  window,  or  a  crack  in  the  door ;  find  their  way  to  the  moist 
floor  of  the  pantry  or  the  cellar,  and  remain  there  for  weeks,  tUl  they  are  of 
such  a  size  that  they  cannot  retreat.  There  are  few  persons  indeed  who  do  not 
experience  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  seeing  the  slimy  traces  of  a  slug  in  any  part 
of  their  house,  not  to  speak  of  finding  tliem  on  dishes  in  which  food  is  kept, 
or  even  on  bread ;  or  at  discovering  an  earwig  in  their  bed,  or  on  their  linen. 
The  kitchen,  in  low  damp  cottages  of  every  kind,  almost  always  swarms  with 
beetles  and  cockroaches,  and  the  pantry  with  flies ;  while,  from  the  closeness 
and  want  of  ventilation  in  the  rooms,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  fleas,  &.c., 
from  the  beds.  If  a  large  dog  be  kept  in  or  near  the  house,  as  it  frequently 
is,  or  if  a  stable  or  cow-house  be  near,  the  fleas  from  the  dog,  the  horses,  or 
the  cows,  which  are  larger  than  the  common  kind,  will  overspread  the  carpets, 
and  find  their  way  to  the  sofas  and  beds.  Having  lived  in  cotrages  of  this 
kind  ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  we  have  not  stated  a  single 
annoyance  that  we  have  not  ourselves  experienced ;  and  we  have  purposely 
omitted  some.  Two  of  these,  ofiensive  smells  and  rats,  are  the  infallible 
results  of  the  want  of  proper  water-closets  and  drainage ;  but  these  evils, 
great  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  are  much  easier  to  remedy  than  the  others 
already  mentioned,  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  inseparable  from  the  kind 
of  house.  Two  others,  the  danger  of  setting  fire  to  a  thatched  roof,  and  its 
liability  to  be  injured  by  high  winds,  are  su£Sciently  obvious ;  but  it  would 
hardly  occur  to  any  one,  who  had  not  lived  in  a  house  of  this  description  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that  a  thatched  roof  is,  of  all  roofs,  the  most 
expensive,  both  when  first  formed,  and  afterwards  to  keep  in  repair.  A 
plumber  or  a  slater,  to  repair  a  lead  or  a  slate  roof,  may  be  found  everywhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns ;  bat  a  professional  thatcher  must  be  sent  for 
from  the  interior  of  the  country.  For  example,  the  nearest  cottage  thatchers 
to  London  are  in  the  Hundreds  of  Essex  on  the  east,  and  in  Buckinghamshire 
on  the  west.  We  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  evils  incident  to  a 
thatched  cottage,  because  in  it,  all  cottage  annoyances  exist  in  an  extreme 
degree ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  all  the  cottages  which  have  not  their  ground- 
floors  so  much  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface  as  to  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  their  rooms  lofty  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  are  subject  to  the  same 
evils,  though  not  quite  to  so  great  an  extent  Notwithstanding  all  that  we 
have  stated,  we  do  not  recommend  our  readers  never  to  take  a  thatched,  or 
o^er  fancy  or  ornamental  cottage ;  we  only  wish  to  point  out  the  inconve- 
niences and  extra  expense  to  which  their  doing  so  will  render  them  liable* 
We  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  same  family  that  would  want  two 
servants  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  require  three  in  a  cottage  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  describing. 

16.  The  kind  of  country  house  least  Uahle  to  inconvenience  is  one  that  stands 
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high,  dry,  and  ftee ;  that  is  compact  in  its  general  foirm ;  Hiat  has  the  diagonal 
line  of  its  general  plan  south  and  north,  so  as  to  obtain  the  sun  on  every 
"window,  on  some  part  of  every  day  that  it  shines,  throughont  the  year ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  has  no  iVont  or  side  pointing  diivctly  either  east,  wee^ 
north,  or  south ;  that  has  the  rooms,  and  especially  the  kitchen  story,  lofty, 
and  well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  that  has  a  secure  roof  of  slate,  lead,  or  flat 
tiles ;  few  creepers  on  the  walls ;  and,  that  is  not  choked  up  with  trees  and 

-  bushes.  These  conditions  being  complied  with,  the  architectural  style  of  the 
building  may  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  occupant. 

/  17.  Ab  the  ctAie  form  is  known  to  enclose  more  space  with  the  same  quan« 
tity  of  walling  and  roof  than  any  other,  so  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  a 
house  square  in  the  plan  is  preferable  in  all  that  regards  comfort,  habita- 
bleness,  and  economy  of  heating,  keeping  clean,  and  in  repair,  to  one  which 
is'irregular  in  its  plan.    The  next  best  form  to  a  square  is  that  of  a  parallelo- 

^    gram;  and  the  worst  form  that  can  be  adopted  is  that  of  along,  narrow, 

^  irregular  building.  A  square  house  is  more  compact  within,  and^  from  its 
form,  it  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  any  other;  it  is  more 
easily  heated ;  it  has  less  space  occupied  by  passages,  and  is,  consequently, 
more  easily  cleaned ;  and,  externally,  it  exposes  less  surface  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is,  consequently,  more  easily  kept  in  repair  than  any  other. 

^  When  economy  is  the  ibain  object,  therefore,  a  square  house  ought  to  be 
chosen ;  and,  that  it  may  combine  architectural  beauty  with  economy,  both 
in  first  cost  and  future  management  and  repairs,  one  should  be  chosen  in 
which  the  same  description  of  brick  or  stone,  the  same  style  of  workmanship, 
the  same  magnitude,  kind,  and  disposition  of  windows,  the  same  fkcings  to 
them,  the  same  kind  of  cornice,  and,  in  short,  the  same  architecture,  is 
adopted  on  all  the  four  sides.  Above  all  things,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  a  house 
ought  to  be  avoided  which  has  any  one  of  its  sides  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
rest,  in  respect  either  to  architectural  design  or  execution.  We  should  say, 
^  ^  also,  avoid,  in  point  of  habitableness  and  comfort,  every  house,  the  diagonal 

line  of  the  general  plan  of  which  is  not  south  and  north ;  were  it  not  that 
this  maxim  would  condemn  all  those  houses  which  have  been  built  along,  and 
parallel  to,  streets  or  roads  which  run  directly  east  and  west,  or  north  and 
south.  Unfortunately,  the  custom  of  placing  small  country  houses  that  are 
near  streets  or  roads,  with  one  of  their  sides  parallel  to  that  street  or  road, 
and  without  any  reference  whatever  to  its  direction,  is  almost  universal,  even 
where  there  is  a  distance  of  100  yards  or  more  between  the  road  and  the 
house,  though  it  is  productive  of  two  serious  evils,  which  admit  of  no  remedy. 
The  one  is,  that  the  opposite  side  or  front  of  the  house  to  that  which  faces 
the  road  is  considered  as  the  back,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  designed  and 
finished  in  an  inferior  style :  and  the  other  is,  that  no  attention  can  be  paid  to 
placing  the  diagonal  line  of  the  plan  of  the  house  due  south  and  north ;  and 
that,  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  road,  and 
not  on  the  will  of  the  builder.  The  latter  is  much  the  greater  evil ;  for  so 
numerous  are  the  advantages  of  this  disposition  of  the  plan,  in  point  of  solar 
light,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  cheerfulness,  and  even  dryness  and  healthy 
vegetation  in  the  garden  or  adjoining  grounds,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought 
to  be  made  the  governing  principle  in  the  placing  of  every  detached  house, 
whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  road  to  which  the  house  may  be  said  to 
belong. 


-^ 


IS.  TkfpHmeipal  dkadoani^  efa  Bfuare  komt,  \%i  that  it  is  said,  by  sdtne 
Brohitectg,  to  afford  less  architectural  beauty  t^an  any  otber  foim,  from  the 
samenen  of  the  general  shape ;  but  this  is  partly  a  mistake,  and  is  chiefly 
believed  to  be  tarue  by  such  aa  consider  variety  to  be  one  of  the  main  beauties 
of  architecture.  Now,  our  opinion  is  that  variety,  hoivever  prominent  a 
beauty  it  may  be  in  landscape^  is  only  a  subordinate  one  in  architecture ; 
aujd  that  the  grand  charact^ristiiB  beauties  of  that  art  are  magnitude  and 
symme^.  We  would  not  exclude  variety;  on  the  contrary,  tre  would 
produce  it  to  as  great  an  extent  in  the  details  as  was  consistent  with  symme- 
try ;  and)  of  any  two  buildings  equal  in  magnitude  and  symmetry,  we  should 
say  tiiat  the  one  which  possessed  the  greater  amount  of  variety  was  the  most 
beautiful.  Two  great  beauties  in  architecture,  and  without  which  an  edifice 
can  hardly  merit  to  be  called  arehitectutal,  are  the  appearances  of  solidity 
and  of  magnitude;  Now,  no  foftn  whatever  gives  the  appearance  of  solidi^ 
to  so  great  an  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  employed,  as 
the  square  or  the  circular  form.  Both  tiiese  forms  are  equal  in  point  of 
solidity ;  but  the  square  (the  quantity  of  matter  being  the  same)  has  greatly 
the  advantage  in  point  of  magnitude,  by  presenting,  especially  when  two 
sides  we  seen  at  once,  a  much  greater  surface  to  the  eyci  A  building  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  if  seen  only  in  front,  may  have  the  appearance  of 
magnitude ;  but,  when  one  end  is  seen,  and  that  is  fbund  to  be  nanow,  the 
impression  of  the  want  of  solidity  is  immediately  felt  in  a  high  degree,  and 
the  impression  of  magnitude  is  proportionately  diminished.  Hence,  a  build- 
ing in  the  fotm  of  a  parallelogram,  in  whichever  manner  it  may  be  viewed, 
is  never  so  satisfhctory  as  one  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  cube.  Now,  that 
a  square^  ot  cubic,  building  not  only  possesses,  by  the  nature  of  its  form,  the 
essential  and  ftindamental  architectural  beauties  of  solidity,  magnitude, 
regularity,  and  symAietry,  but  also  may  be  made  to  display  the  accessary 
beauties  of  variety,  harmony,  character,  and  style,  might  be  proved  by 
various  examples ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  the  Gothic  and 
Blimbtetlian  mansions  of  fonner  times ;  the  noblest  of  which,  and  those 
which  make  the  greatest  figure  in  the  history  of  our  domestic  architecture, 
were  almkMt  always  built  either  in  squares  or  quadrangles,  or  in  the  form  of 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle. 

19.  In  choo0irtji  a  houie  that  is  irreguiar  in  the  plan  and  elewxtion,  there 
are  some  advantages,  but  many  disadvantages.  The  advantages  are,  that,  in 
particular  situations,  particular  distant  prospects  may  be  better  displayed ; 
and  that  in  all  situations,  even  on  a  flat  surface,  a  greater  variety  of  home 
vfsws^  that  is,  views  within  the  grounds,  may  be  created.  This,  it  is  obvious, 
is  to  be  effected  by  placing  the  rooms  in  such  a  way  tiiat  the  principal 
windows  in  them  will  look  on  the  view  at  a  right  angle.  The  disadvantages 
of  an  irregular  house  are,  that  it  is  always  colder  in  winter,  and  warmer  in 
sammer^  than  a  square  house,  from  the  exterior  surihce  of  almost  every 
room  being  exposed  to  the  weather  on  two  or  more  sides;  wheilreas,  in 
a  square  house,  only  the  comer  z^oems  are  exposed  on  more  than  one  side. 
The  chimneys  in  an  irregular  house  do  not  draw  so  well,  because  the  greater 
pttrt  of  them  are  in  the  outdde  walls.  On  account  of  the  great  surface  bKeth 
of  walls  and  roof,  and  of  the  greater  number  of  gutters  in  the  latter,  it 
is  dear  that  irregular  houses  must  cost  more  at  first,  and  require  more  to 
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keep  them  in  repair,  than  iquare,  or,parallelograiii,  houses;  the  quantity. of 
decoration  on  both  being  equal. 

20.  Laying  oiU  and  pUmting. — ^However  paradoxical  it  may  seemi  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  the  difficulties  of  building,  planting,  and  gardening, 
on  a  small  scale,  so  as  completely  to  attain  the  objects  in  view,  ore  greater 
than  on  a  large  one.  This  will  be  found  acknowledged  by  the  late  eminent 
landscape-gardener,  Mr.  Repton,  in  various  parts  of  his  works ;  and  it  is 
also  well-known  to  every  architect,  and  to  every  gentleman's  gardener  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  lay  out  grounds.  There  is  scarcely  an  architect  who 
does  not  find  it  much  easier  to  satisfy  himself  in  devising  a  design  for  a 
mansion,  than  one  for  a  cottage  residence ;  or  a  landscape-gardener,  who 
would  not  have  more  confidence  of  success  in  laying  out  and  planting  a  park 
of  a  thousand  acres,  than  a  ground  plot  of  half  an  acre.  The  difficulty,  in 
the  case  of  small  places,  arises  from  the  deep  consideration  required  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  result  from  very  limited  means.  In  building  or 
planting  on  a  large  scale,  the  means  are  generally  ample;  and,  if  not 
unlimited,  they  are,  at  least,  frequently  indefinite :  the  results  obtained  are, 
therefore,  generally  considerable,  and  such  as  to  afford  ample  enjoyment  to 
the  possessor.  Should  they  fail  of  this,  however,  his  wealth  and  his  resources 
will  enable  him  to  alter,  amend,  and  improve,  till  he  has  succeeded  to  his 
wishes ;  or,  should  he  ultimately  not  succeed,  will  prevent  him  from  being 
ruined  by  the  attempt.  The  planner  of  a  small  place,  on  the  contrary, 
whether  it  is  for  his  own  occupation,  or  for  that  of  another,  imdertokes  a  task 
of  great  moral  responsibility ;  since  the  result  may  either  be  inadequate  to 
the  means  employed,  and  thus  time  and  money  which  can  ill  be  spared  may 
be  thrown  away ;  or  the  expense  may  be  greater  than  was  desired,  or  could 
be  afforded  by  the  party,  and  might  thus  blight  his  fortune,  and,  conse- 
quently, mar  his  prospects  of  happiness.  In  short,  when  an  artist  under- 
takes to  arrange  a  country  residence  on  the  smallest  scale,  he  may  be 
considered  as  intrusted  with  the  whole  of  what  his  employer  can  afford  to 
expend  in  that  manner ;  while,  on  a  large  scale,  he  is  only  intrusted  with  a 
part.  Hence  the  serious  consequence  of  failure  in  the  former  cose,  as  com- 
pared with  the  latter ;  and,  hence,  the  deep  consideration  required  in  design- 
ing, and  the  great  anxiety  felt  in  executing,  a  cottage  residence,  as  compared 
with  a  mansion  or  a  palace.  Those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  matters 
of  this  kind  will  be  the  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
stated. 

21.  Ih  the  earlier  ttagee  of  dviUeed  society ,  the  comforts  and  the  ele- 
gances of  life  were  necessarily  few;  but,  as  civilisation  and  refinement 
proceeded,  both  must  naturally  have  increased.  The  first  house  was,  doubt- 
less, a  mere  hovel ;  and  the  first  garden  a  piece  of  dug  ground,  surrounded 
by  a  rude  enclosure ;  and  as  mankind  advanced  in  knowledge  and  taste,  the 
hovel  and  the  enclosure  were  gradually  improved,  till  they  became  what  they 
are  at  present  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  existing  generation  to  take 
advantage  of  all  that  is  considered  excellent  in  the  practices  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it.  The  first  architects  could  have  only  one  numner  of  archi- 
tecture to  study,  and  the  first  gardeners  only  one  mode  of  laying  out  their 
gardens ;  but  the  architects  of  the  present  day  can  have  recourse  to  all  the 
different  styles  of  design,  and  manners  of  building,  which  have  been  prac 
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tised  by  different  nations,  from  the  eartiest  ages  of  human  records  to  the 
present  time.  The  modem  architect  may  hnild  a  house  in  the  classic  or  in 
the  Gothic  style ;  or  he  may  adopt  the  historical  and  geographical  variations 
of  these  styles,  as  exhibited  in  the  Hindoo,  Elisabethan,  Italian,  English, 
and  other  manners  of  building.  In  like  manner,  the  landscape-gardener, 
who  would  lay  out  grounds  at  the  present  day,  may  adopt  either  the  oldest, 
or  geometricid,  style,  in  which  the  forms  and  lines  of  the  house  are  reflected 
in  the  garden  in  front  of  it,  and  which,  as  it  has  been  recently  shown,  was 
practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  more  than  3000  years  ago ;  or  he  may 
adopt  the  modem,  or  irregular,  style,  in  which  the  forms  of  nature  are 
brought  into  immediate  contrast  with  the  forms  of  art :  and  he  may,  farther, 
combine  the  two  styles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  join  regularity  and  irregularity 
in  one  design.  In  a  word,  both  in  architecture  and  in  gardening,  the  artist 
of  the  present  day  has  it  in  his  power  to  adopt  the  style  or  manner  of  any 
former  age,  or  of  any  other  country,  and  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
age,  in  the  country  in  which  he  lives. 

22.  There  are  certain  prineipke  common  1o  aU  the  arte  cfdetign  and  taete, 
whatever  style  may  be  adopted  by  the  architect  and  landscape-gardener,  by 
which  both  artists  must  be  guided ;  and  certain  others,  or  ratber,  perhaps, 
certain  rales,  deduced  from  fundamental  principles,  which  are  peculiar  to 
each  art.  Whatever,  either  in  a  building  or  a  garden,  cannot  be  justified  on 
fundamental  principles,  must  undoubtedly  be  wrong ;  and  whatever  cannot  be 
referred  to  pre-established  rules  must  necessarily  be  new,  and  may  either  be 
right  or  wrong,  according  to  its  consistency  or  inconsistency  with  ftmdamental 
principles.  Hence  it  is  that  all  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  no  less  than 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  may  be  subjected  to  reason ;  and,  consequently,  that 
when  any  part  is  produced,  either  of  a  building  or  of  a  garden,  for  which  no 
sufficient  reason  can  be  given,  that  part  must  be  either  a  superfluity  or  a 
deformity. 

23.  I%e  JUnees  of  the  meane  employed  to  the  end  to  he  obtained  is  the 
most  important  principle,  applicable  both  to  architecture  and  gardening  as 
useful  arts. 

24.  The  fltnue  cf  a  building  for  the  end  in  mew  ought  not  only  to  be 
real,  but  apparent  A  dwelling-house,  for  example,  ought  not  to  be  so  con- 
stracted  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  chapel,  or  a  barn,  or  a  manufactory ;  nor 
a  chapel,  nor  any  public  building,  so  designed  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  private 
house.  Supports  should  not  only  be,  but  they  should  appear  to  be,  adequate 
to  the  weight  to  be  supported.  Hence,  when  cast-iron  pillars  are  introduced 
in  a  brick  or  stone  building,  they  ought  either  to  be  cased  or  cast  hollow,  so 
as  to  appear  of  the  usual  dimensions  of  brick  or  stone  pillars :  or,  if  the  small 
dimensions  required  in  an  iron  column  are  prefer- 

able,  in  order  to  admit  more  light,  the  metallic  char ^ 

racter  of  the  material  ought  to  be  rendered  obvious  {"        \         T~         | 
by  painting  or  bronzing,  or  by  some  such  means ;  the  f    .  _   _ 

material  of  which  they  are  ibrmed  ought  always  to 
appear  obvious  at  first  sight.    Stone  lintels  over  ^ 
openings,  when  they  are  not  formed  of  one  piece, 
ought  to  have  the  joints  of  the  pieces  in  such  a 
direction  towards  a  centre  as  to  give  them  the  appear-   ^ 
ance  of  being  the  joints  of  an  arch,  as  in  Jig,  1.,  even 
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ihaugh  the  real  source  of  strength  should  he  an  unseen  iron  plate  or  beam  let 
into  the  soffit.  Every  wall  should  be  broadest  at  its  base ;  openings,  such  as 
windows,  should  be  made  above  one  another ;  solid  parts  of  a  wall  above  solid 
parts,  rather  than  above  openings  $  wide  openings  should  be  arched ;  lintels 
should  be  of  one  piece  of  wood  or  stone ;  ^1  the  stones  fonning  a  wall  should 
have  hotisontal  surfaces  on  their  under  and  upper  sides;  and  the  lar^gest 
stones  of  a  wall  should  be  nearest  the  foundation.  Much  more  might  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  fitness  as  applied  to  architecture  and  building;  and  the 
reader  will  find  it  treated  at  length  in  our  EneifcloptBdia  of  CoUage,  Farm%  and 
ViUa  ArehiUeturey  book  iv.,  ch.  i. 

25.  In  gmrdenmgy  the  principles  of  fitness,  or  the  a^ustment  of  the  means 
to  the  end,  may  be  affiled  to  the  situation  of  the  garden ;  to  the  fitness  of  its 
soil  for  the  articles  to  be  cultivated;  to  the  fitness  of  the  forms  of  the  com- 
partments for  carrying  on  the  processes  of  cultivation ;  to  the  fitness  of  the 
culture  for  the  particidar  plants  cultivated ;  and  so  on. 

26.  Hie  rules  which,  m  gardening,  are  derived  from  this  principle  o^ 
FUnae  are,  that  in  the  latitude  of  Britain,  and  in  the  climate  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  the  best  situation  for  a  kitchen-garden  or  a  fruit-garden 
is  on  a  level  plain,  open  on  all  sides,  and  at  a  distance  from  hills ;  that  in 
hilly  districts,  in  the  same  latitude,  the  best  upect  is  on  a  declivity  to  the 
south-east ;  that  the  best  soil  for  general  purposes  is  a  sandy  loam ;  that  the 
best  form  of  compartments  is  a  square  or  a  parallelogram ;  and  that  the  best 
form  of  culture  is  in  rows,  and  so  forth. 

27.  The  principles  common  to  architecture  and  gardening  as  jUts  oris.— 
In  order  to  render  this  subject  as  plain  as  possible,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
commence  by  endeavouring  to  point  out  what  a  fine  art  is.  A  fine  art  may 
be  said  to  be  a  creation,  or  composition,  intended,  through  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
to  please  the  mind.  Its  two  essential  qualities  are  to  create  and  to  please ; 
the  work  produced  must  he  a  creation  of  the  artist,  and  must  be  acknowledged 
as  such,  otherwise  it  would  be  no  work  of  art;  and  it  must  excite  pleasing 
emotions,  otherwise  it  would  be  no  fine  art,  no  art  of  imagination,  of  beauty, 
or  of  taste.  If  this  chain  of  reasoniog  be  correct,  and  the  conclusion  is  fairly 
derived  from  the  premises,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  fine  arts  would 
appear  to  be  two;  appearance  of  art  and  mental  excitability*  We  shall 
endeavour  to  develope  these  principles  a  little  more  in  detail. 

28.  Appea!ran,oe  of  ar^.-— Any  creation,  to  be  recognised  as  a  work  of  art, 
must  be  such  as  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a  work  of  nature.  It  is  true  that 
art  may  create  a  work  which  shall  be  mistaken  for  nature ;  but  in  such  a  case 
the  object  created  could  afibrd  no  pleasure  as  a  work  of  art,  because  it  would 
be  without  the  first  condition,  viz.  that  kind  of  aspect  by  which  art  is  at  once 
recognised.  Much  is  very  properly  said  about  the  imitation  of  nature, 
because  no  work  whatever  could  prwiuce  an  e^ct  on  the  human  mind  but 
such  as  was  in  accordance  with  those  works  from  which  the  human  mind 
receives  all  ite  impressions,  and  to  which  impressions  alone  it  is  acoommo* 
dated.  A  work  of  art,  therefore,  that  is  not  composed  in  imitation  of,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  same  principles  of  composition  as  the  works  of  nature, 
can  no  more  give  pleasure  to  the  human  mind,  as  at  present  constituted,  than 
an  article  not  fit  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach  as  food  can  give  nourishment 
to  the  human  body.  The  great  object  of  all  human  exertion,  after  satisfying 
those  wants  which  are  essential  (o  our  existence,  is  to  procure  the  approbation 
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or  applause  of  onnelreB  or  othen.  To  imitate  nature  in  nieh  a  way  as  that 
the  object  produced  should  be  mistaken  for  nature,  could  never  excite  much 
approbation  for  the  artisti  because  its  very  perfection,  by  deceiving  the 
spectator  into  a  belief  of  its  reality,  would  prevent  it  from  being  considered 
as  a  work  of  art.  On  the  contrary,  when  an  object  is  imitated  in  a  totally 
different  material  from  that  in  which  it  appears  in  nature,  and  the  imitation 
is  successful,  the  applause  of  the  spectator  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  skill  displayed. 

Thus,  suppose  a  person  to  succeed  in  making  artificial  flowers  of  coloured 
paper  so  like  real  flowers  as  to  deceive  the  spectator,  and  another  person  to 
carve  an  imitation  of^such  flowen  in  wood  or  stone,  what  would  be  the  merit 
which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  assign  to  each  of  these  two 
persons  ?  The  artificial  flower-maker  would  he  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
manufacturer,  or  mechanical  producer,  or  repeater  of  an  object,  while  the 
carver  in  wood  or  stone  would  be  considered  as  possessing  a  superior  degree 
of  mind,  from  his  having  produced  the  resemblance  of  a  flower  in  a  material 
so  unlike  the  texture  of  flowers  as  wood  or  stone :  he  would,  in  short,  be  con- 
sidered an  artist. 

29.  Tkepriiw^le  of  the  recojfniUon  of  ariu  thus,  we  think,  proved  to  be 
founded  in  human  nature:  it  is  recognisahle  in  every  description  of  human 
improvement ;  and  it  is  no  less  essential  in  the  case  of  the  fine  arts  than  in 
those  of  common  life,  or  of  any  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  manufactures. 
We  have  considered  it  necessary  to  insist  on  this  principle  here,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  go  along  with  us  when  we  come  to  make  the  application  of 
it  to  the  modem  style  of  landscape-gardening.  This  style  is  said  to  be  an 
imitation  of  nature;  .and,  in  consequence  of  this  expression,  many  persons 
have  argued  in  favour  of  imitating  nature  so  closely  as  to  produce  scenes 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  natural  ones ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  those  which 
result  from  causes  operating  independently  of  man.  If  we  are  right  in  our 
principle,  however,  such  fao-simile  imitations  of  nature,  even  of  the  most 
beautiful  nature  that  can  be  selected,  constitute  but  a  very  inferior  style  of 
art;  and  the  landscape  gardener  who  should  produce  a  piece  of  water 
surrounded  by  grass  and  trees,  with  its  margin  fringed  by  bushes  and  water<- 
plsnts,  and  varied  by  gravel  and  stones,  in  such  a  natural-looking  manner 
that  it  might  be  selected  for  copying  from  by  a  landscape-painter,  and  mis- 
taken by  him  for  a  piece  of  natural  scenery,  has  exactly  the  same  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  an  artist  as  a  manufacturer  of  artificial  flowers  or  wax 
figures,  who  should  produce  a  flower  of  tinted  paper,  or  a  dressed  figure  of  a 
man  or  boy,  so  complete  a  fac-simfle  of  nature  that  a  botanical  painter,  or  a 
cursory  observer,  might  be  desirous  of  making  a  drawing  firom  the  one,  and 
of  speaking  to  the  other,  believing  both  to  be  alive. 

30.  The  rulei  which,  bi  Utn^ape-gardening,  maif  he  defhed  frcm  the 
fr'mt^^  oftht  recognition  ofnrt  are  numerous.  With  respect  to  ground,  it 
must  either  be  reduced  to  levels,  or  slopes  of  regular  curvatures,  as  in  the 
ancient  style ;  or,  in  the  modem  style,  to  polished  curvatures  and  undula- 
tions, which  shall  be,  either  fk'om  their  beauty  of  form,  or  from  their  clothing 
of  herbage,  distinguishahle  at  first  sight  from  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground 
by  which  the  work  of  art,  that  is,  the  dawn,  park,  or  pleasure-ground,  is  sur- 
rounded. Wood,  if  the  common  trees  of  the  locality  are  employed,  must  be 
either  planted  in  lines,  or  massed  in  geometrical  figures;  but,  if  foreign  trees 
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and  shrubs  only  are  used,  they  may  he  planted  in  irregular  masses  or  groiqps, 
and  as  single  trees.  If  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  are  at  any  time  intro- 
duced in  the  modem  style  of  landscape-gardening,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  crowd,  or  even  group,  them  together  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a 
stranger  might  conclude  they  had  grown  up  there  naturally.  They  must  be 
placed  so  as  to  stand  distinct  from  other  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  as  to  take 
forms  more  perfectly  developed  than  what  the  same  species  are  found  to  have 
in  a  natural  or  accidental  state  in  the  surrounding  country.  For  example,  in 
a  country  abounding  with  the  common  English  oak,  no  artist,  who  under- 
stands his  art,  would  employ  that  tree  in  his  artificial  plantations,  unless  at 
their  boundaries,  so  as  to  harmonise  them  with  the  natural  woods  of  the 
country ;  or  unless  in  an  avenue,  or  in  some  other  way  in  which  they  could  at 
once  be  recognised  as  having  been  planted.  But,  supposing  that  one  indige- 
nous oak  existed  in  the  midst  of  his  artificial  plantation,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  retain ;  or  that  he  were  absolutely  required  to  plant  one ;  or  that  he  were 
desirous  of  having  one  to  complete  a  collection;  how  is  that  tree,  supposed 
to  be  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  treated,  so  as  to  subject  it  to  the 
principle  of  the  recognition  of  art,  and  yet  so  as  not  to  violate  its  natural 
form^  by  clipping  it  in  the  ancient  manner  ?  To  answer  this  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  the  common  oaks  in  the  neighbourhood : 
these  are,  in  all  probability,  either  crowded  in  oak  woods,  or  pruned  or  other- 
wise mutilated  in  hedgerows.  Give  the  oak,  in  the  artificial  plantation, 
therefore,  ample  room  on  every  side;  preserve  it  from  cattle,  and  let  its 
branches  stretch  out  all  around,  and  hang  down  upon  the  ground ;  and  you 
have  at  once  a  tree  of  art,  and  of  great  natural  beauty.  Water,  bounded  by 
the  formal  lines  of  the  ancient  style  is  easily  recognisable  as  artificial :  but  how 
is  this  end  to  be  attained  in  a  style  which  professes  to  be  an  imitation  of 
nature  ?  There  are  two  kinds  of  water,  in  imitations  of  natural  scenery. 
One  is,  where  there  already  exists  a  brook,  or  a  lake,  or  a  river,  which  is  to 
be  appropriated,  and  rendered  a  work  of  art;  and  the  other  is,  where  there  is 
no  visible  water  naturally,  but  where  excavations  are  to  be  made,  and  to  be 
filled  with  water,  which  is  to  assume  the  character  of  a  lake  or  river.  In  the 
first  case,  the  brook,  lake,  or  river,  is  readily  appropriated  as  a  work  of  art, 
by  planting  exotic,  woody,  and  herbaceous  plants  along  the  margins,  in  a 
natural-looking  manner;  carefully  removing  all  that  are  indigenous,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  such  as  are  not  conspicuous,  as  the  usual  grasses  which 
compose  turf.  Thus,  the  cut-leaved  alder  might  be  substituted  for  the  com- 
mon species ;  the  weeping  poplar,  or  the  weeping  willow  (if  not  too  common 
in  the  neighbourhood),  and  the  paper  birch,  for  the  common  willow  and 
birch;  and  that  truly  elegant  exotic  aquatic  tree,  the  deciduous  cypress, 
might  be  made  the  prevailing  species. 

31.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  to  rocky  scenery 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  present  some  difficulties.  By  rocky  scenery  is 
here  meant  scenes  of  nature  in  which  rocks  are  predominant  features.  By 
what  means,  for  example,  are  the  terrace  walk  and  the  perpendicular  rocks 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye,  at  Piercefield  in  Monmouthshire,  to  be  ren- 
dered a  work  of  art  ?  By  substituting  another  kind  of  rock  for  the  indigenous 
one  ?  No ;  for  not  only  is  the  scale  too  large  to  render  this  practicable,  but, 
if  it  were  accomplished,  the  very  largeness  of  the  scale  would  make  it  to  be 
still  considered  as  the  work  of  nature ;  unless,  indeed^  rocks,  which  every  one 
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knew  did  not  exist  in  the  country  at  all,  were  subBtituted  for  the  natural  ones; 
and  even  in  this  case,  though  the  character  of  art  would  be  maintained,  yet 
the  associations  connected  with  solid  natural  rocks  would  be  so  effectu^dly 
obliterated,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  interest  of  the  scene  would  be  destroyed. 
Neither  in  landscape-gardening,  nor  in  any  other  art,  ought  eyery  thing  to 
be  made  to  give  way  to  one  view  of  a  subject.  The  most  complete  mode  of 
appropriating  the  rocky  bank  at  Piercefield,  as  a  work  of  art,  would  be,  by 
the  artificial  manner  of  conducting  a  walk  through  it,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  (his  walk  is  constructed.  Such  a  walk  should  be  carried  along  on  a 
level,  or  on  a  regular  slop^  or  slopes ;  and  the  contrast  of  such  a  line,  and  the 
rough  and  ever-varying  natural  surface,  would  alone  indicate  the  employment 
of  art.  Another  mode  would  be  to  remove  all  the  indigenous  vegetation  above 
and  below  it,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  foreign  vegetation  of  a  similar  character. 
Instead  of  the  common  oak,  which  is  the  prevailing  tree  at  present,  substitute 
the  evergreen  and  the  Turkey  oaks ;  and,  instead  of  the  common  brambles, 
sloes,  and  thorns,  which  protrude  from  the  rocks,  substitute  the  thorns  of 
Greece  and  America,  and  the  laurustinus,  the  arbutus,  and  the  cistus  of  Italy. 

32.  In  the  cote  cf  huUdingt  in  the  artificial  landscapes  created  by  land- 
scape-gardening, art  is  always  recognised  in  the  building  itself,  that  being 
indisputably  an  artificial  object :  but  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  is 
not  always  perceived  in  the  placing  of  the  building :  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
is  more  common,  in  arranging  the  grounds  round  an  edifice,  than  a  violation 
of  this  principle.  Wherever  a  building,  whether  a  house,  an  obelisk,  a  column, 
or  a  statue,  is  set  down  among  trees  and  plants,  and  appears  to  rise  up  among 
them  as  if  it  were  itself  a  tree  or  a  plant,  there  will  be  found  a  want  of  the 
artificial  principle.  This  want  is  produced  by  the  vegetation  being  placed 
too  near  the  artificial  object,  and  by  the  trees  and  ground  not  having  been 
treated  according  to  art.  An  artificial  object  ought,  surely,  not  to  appear  to 
grow  out  of  the  ground,  like  a  natural  one :  it  ought  to  grow  out  according  to 
art, — ^which  indicates  that  it  ought  to  rise  fi'om  an  artificial  basement ;  and 
that  the  ord^ary  vegetation  of  the  spot  ought  to  be  kept  at  some  distance 
from  it.  May  not  creepers  be  planted  against  it?  Yes ;  because  the  planting 
and  training  of  these  indicate  design  and  intention,  and  enable  the  spectator 
to  recognise  art.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  plant  creepers 
against  a  building ;  because  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  view  before  any  one  point  can  be  determined :  we  merely  say  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  at  variance  with  the  use  of 
creepers,  where  their  use  is  not  at  variance  with  any  other  principle. 

33.  jfrt  U  eanly  recognised  m  all  walks  and  roads  ;  but  not  always  artist-like 

art    The  uniformity 
\      \  /       /  of  the  breadth,  and 

the  evenness  of  the 
surface,  of  a  walk 
may  secure  it  the 
character  of  art, 
while  this  character 
may  be  counteracted 
by  the  footpath-like 
junction  of  one  walk 
with  another,  as  in 
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fig,  2.,  wMle  the  arttst-like  jimetion  is  shown  in /^.  3.  The  nme  Temark  will 
apply  to  the  forma  of  ilower*he(lt  on  gravel  or  turf:  they  are  always  eadly 
recognised  as  belonging  to  art,  bnt  not  always  to  high  art ;  that  is,  the  shapes 
of  the  beds  are  not  alwajrs  artist-like.  In  fig.  5.,  the  forms  of  the  beds 
resemble  those  of  common  cordate  leaves,  thrown  down  in  a  natural  manner, 
some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another,  as  if  they  bad  dropped  off  jfrom 
a  dried  specimen  in  a  heibartmn.    In  fig,  4.,  the  same  leaves  are  disposed  of»  as 

a  whole,  in  an  artist-like  manner.    In  fig,  6.,  the 

shapes,    considered  .separately,   are    aitist-like; 

but  they  are  thrown 

down    without    the 

slightest   regard   to 

symmetry.  In  fig,  7., 

they  are  disposed  of 

S3rmmetrically,   that 

is,  according  to  art. 

Even  a  straight  line, 

in  gardening  and  in 
architecture,  may  be  laid  out  or  formed  in  an  unartist-like  manner;  for 
example,  a  line  of  box,  or  a  brick  edging,  to  a  walk,  or  to  a  bed  or  border, 
which,  instead  of  being  perfectly  straight,  is  bent  to  one  side,  will  be  much 
more  offensive  to  the  eye  of  an  artist,  than  a  line  perfectly  straight  in  the 

direction  of  all  its  parts,  but  some  parts 
of  which  are  wanting.  It  is  not  that 
either  line  could  have  been  formed  by 


I      ^  nature,  but  that  the  evidence  of  art  is 

V    ^  more  decided  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 

other.  The  imagination  easily  supplies 
the  parts  which  are  wanting ;  but  it  wiH  not  so  easily  set  that  part  of  ibe  line 
straight  which  is  bent  to  one  side.  If,  indeed,  the  line  were  bent  equally  to 
both  sides,'the  absence  of  rigid  art  would  be  less  offensive,  because  the  imsgin- 
ation  would  form  a  middle  line  for  itself. 

34.  Combination  tf  parts  to  form  a  whole, — The  rules,  or  rather,  subordinate 
principles,  derived  from  the  principle  of  a  whole  are  very  numerous,  both  in 
architecture  and  landscape-gardening.  In  architecture,  a  building  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  forming  a  whole  of  itself,  without  reference  to  the  scenery 
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with  wbieh  It  may  be  BUTreuiided ;  but,  in  landBoape^gBrdaning,  a  building 
is  only  eoniidered  as  forming  a  whole  in  combination  with  the  scenery  by 
which  it  ia  turrounded.  Hence,  as  every  whole  mnst  be  composed  of  parts, 
a  building  in  a  town,  to  aspire  to  that  character,  cannot  be  so  simple  as  it 
may  be  in  the  countiy,  amidst  verdant  scenery.  In  the  town,  it  ought,  with 
a  view  to  its  effect  as  a  whole,  to  be  broken  into  parts,  one  of  which  sliould 
prevail  in  effect  over  the  others,  which  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  it,  while 
they  co-operated  with  it  in  forming  a  whole.  Thus,  two  pavilions  joined 
together,  without  a  centre  or  main  body,  could  not  form  a  whole ;  but,  with 
the  main  body  larger  than  either  pavilion,  the  whole  produced  would  be 
acknowledged  as  such  by  every  eye  accustomed  to  look  at  objects  otherwise 
than  in  detail.  In  the  country,  the  plainest  form  of  a  house,  a  mere  cube  of 
masonry,  may  form  a  whole,  if  judiciously  surrounded  by  trees.  These  trees 
mnst^  if  planted  near  the  house,  be  either  considerably  lower  than  the  house 
is  high ;  or,  if  the  trees  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  house,  there  must  not  be 
more  than  one  or  two  of  them,  or  there  must  be  so  many  as  to  render  the  trees 
the  main  feature  of  the  whole,  and  the  house  only  a  subordinate  feature. 
Wherever  the  house  is  surrounded,  or  even  embraced,  on  three  sides,  with  a 
mass  of  trees  of  the  same  height  as  itself,  the  view  fails  to  produce  the  efiect 
of  a  whole :  no  one  object  in  the  picture  has  the  ascendency  j  and,  if  it  were 
not  for  other  counteracting  associations,  such  as  that  of  the  wealth  and  dignity 
of  the-propiietor,  and  the  comfort  and  splendour  which  are  known  to  exist 
in  and  about  rach  dwellings,  the  bare  impression,  as  a  landscape,  would  be 
disagreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  house  is  surrounded,  or  embraced 
on  three  sides  by  a  mass  of  woodi  either  a  good  deal  lower  than  itself,  or  a 
good  deal  higher,  a  whole  is  produced,  in  which  the  character  of  architec- 
tural dignity  prevails  in  the  former  case,  and  of  sylvan  dignity  in  the  latter. 
A  square  house  in  the  country,  ^n  an  open  plain  or  pasture,  unsurrounded  by 
trees,  or  by  other  buildings,  can  never  form  a  whole ;  because  it  has  no  object 
of  any  kind  to  group  with  it. 

35.  A  house  may  form  a  whole  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  trees,  and 
so  may  trees,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  objects ;  but  as,  in  that  case, 
the  house  must  be  rendered  independent  of  exterior  objects  by  being  broken 
into  parts,  so  must  the  wood.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  one  part  must 
take  the  lead  from  one  point  of  view ;  and  all  the  other  parts  must  obviously 
belong  to  it,  and  yet  be  subordinate.  In  the  case  of  a  park  sprinkled  over 
with  trees,  if  these  have  been  judiciously  disposed,  they  will  form  a  whole 
widi  almost  every  change  of  the  position  of  the  spectator ;  that  is,  those  near 
the  eye  will  group  together,  and  form  the  principal  mass ;  while  those  which 
are  more  distant  will  form  subordinate  masses,  and  unite  in  supporting  the 
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^ni.  For  thii  purpote,  the  treeg  in  the  park  mmt  not  he  uniformly  scattered 
over  the  surface,  hut  planted  in  such  a  manner  as  to'  exhibit  connection  and 
grouping,  even  in  the  ground  pUn.  In^.  8.,  the  trees  are  too  fiir  apart,  and 
at  too  uniform  distances  from  one  another,  to  group,  or  fall  into  expresdve 
wholes ;  hut  in  Jig,  9.,  they  will  group  agreeahly  with  every  change  of  the 
spectator. 
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36.  The  expremom,  **  a  group  cfchfeeU,"  merely  implies  that  these  objects 
form  a  whole.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  a  lawn  varied  by 
flower-beds,  or  by  beds  of  low  shrubs.  The  beds,  if  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  lawn,  will  never  group  so  as  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  spectator  who  is 
either  walking  in  it,  or  on  a  gravel  walk  round  it.  The  defect  will  be  ren- 
dered obvious^by  comparing  Jig.  10.  with  Jig.  11.    The  shapes  of  the  former 
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■re  iiiiai4i«t4ika,  u  well  u  too  unifonnly  dutributed  over  the  lutface ;  thote 
of  tbe  latter  ue  utUt-like,  uid  group  or  unite  both  with  the  tumj  of  the 
walk,  uid  with  their  reciprocal  ihapes. 


37.  Trttt  is  a  park  May  form  a  ahoU  relatively  to  one  another,  and  jti 
not  relatirelj  to  the  (urfaee  of  the  ground :  for  example,  they  may  be  placed 
on  the  lereli  only,  and  not  on  the  hills;  in  which  case,  the  hilli  will  not 
gTMip  with  the  treat ;  and,  when  tbe  height  of  theie  billi  approachei  nearly 
to  that  of  the  treei,  the  effect,  both  of  the  hills  and  trees,  will  be  in  »  great 
meafure,  counteracted.  On  tite  other  hand,  by  planting  treei  on  the  heighti 
at  well  ai  on  tbe  plains,  the  viewa  would  present  groups  ai  effective  as  if  the 
whole  park  had  been  a  plain;  and,  if  the  hills  were  chiefly  planted,  their 
cfbct  would  be  much  more  striking  than  anything  that  a  plain  coald  possibly 
prodnce.  Even  the  magnitudewhich  trees  are  calculated  ultimately  to  attain, 
relatively  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  he  planted,  should 
be  taken  into  conaiderstion,  no  lets  than  their  magnitude  relatively  to  that  of 
the  buildings  which  are  near  them.  Thus,  a  tmall  park  would  be  injured  in 
effect  if  planted  with  the  highest  and  most  bulky  trees,  because  tbey  would 
not  form  a  whole  with  any  object  in  it ;  end,  though  they  might  group  toge- 
ther, and  form  a  whole  among  themselres,  yet  that  whole  would  be  utterly 
disproportionate  to  every  thing  else  in  the  park.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  water,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  park  in  which  it  is 
placed,  may  he  diminished  or  increased  according  to  the  siie  of  the  trees 
planted  near  it  Perhaps  one  of  the  practices  most  adverse  to  the  formation 
of  a  whole  in  planting  trees  is,  to  plant  one  part  with  very  large  trees,  and 
another  part,  seen  io  tbe  same  view,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye, 
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with  imall  onet.  Hence,  groups  of  aged  trees  among  groups  of  shrubs  do 
not  unite  so  ai  to  form  a  whole,  without  the  introduction  of  trees  of  an  inter- 
mediate size.  In  planting  trees,  even  the  kind  of  tree  requires  to  be  notioed, 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  a  whole.  An  equal  number  of  spiry- 
topped  trees  with  round-headed  ones  in  a  group  will  not  form  a  whole,  from  the 
incongruity  of  their  forms ;  while  a  number  of  roimd-headed  trees  of  the  same 
bulk,  and  equidistant  from  the  eye,  will  not  form  a  whole,  from  the  sameness 
of  their  forms  and  magnitude.  Even  in  sloping  and  smoothing  the  surface  of 
ground,  the  principle  of  a  whole  must  constantly  be  kept  in  view ;  for,  if  all 
the  curves  and  the  slopes  are  of  the  same  curvature  and  inclination,  and  of 
the  same  magnitude,  they  will  not  group ;  because  there  will  not  be  a  central 
or  leading  feature.  There  must  be  a  prevailing  slope ;  one  which  takes  the 
lead,  either  from  its  magnitude,  or  its  position  relatively  to  the  others.  Sup- 
pose/y«.  12.  and  13.,  to  represent  the  sections  of  ground  sloping  from  the  front 

12 


of  a  house,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  more  of  effect  in  fig,  18.  than  in 
fig,  12. ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  feature  in  fig,  13.,  produced  by  the 
large  slope  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  two  smaller  undulations  in^.  12. 
38.  In  laying  oiU  and  planting  groundi^  it  it  not  only  necessary  to  consider 
how  trees  may  form  a  whole  with  buildings,  with  themselves,  with  shrubs,  with 
ground,  with  water,  with  rocks,  and  even  with  fleeting  objects,  such  as 
animals ;  but  how  they  may  form  a  whole  with  the  objects  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.    Thus,  one  part  df  the  place  must  not  be  entirely  planted  with 

13 


evergreens,  and  a  corresponding  part,  which  is  seen  at  the  same  time,  planted 
with  deciduous  trees.  In  looking  down  from  the  windows  of  a  house,  whether 
on  an  extensive  park,  or  on  a  lawn  of  a  few  acres,  it  would  be  imsatisfactory, 
during  winter,  to  see  the  principal  masses  of  plantation,  on  the  one  hand, 
all,  or  even  chiefly,  evergreens,  and,  on  the  other,  all,  or  chiefly,  deciduous 
trees.  It  would  also  be  unsatisfactory  to  see  evergreens  equally  mixed 
together  throughout  the  view,  instead  of  being  so  distributed,  aod  yet  so  con- 
nected, as,  at  a  distance,  to  unite  in  forming  one  grand  whole. 

39.  Regularity  and  symmetry, — In  the  modem,  or  irregular,  style  of  land- 
scape-gardening, as  well  as  in  the  irregular  style  of  architecture,  which, 
whether  under  the  name  of  Gothic  or  Italian,  is  the  style  of  country  houses 
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now  most  preralent,  the  ptodnction  of  a  whole  requires  a  mneh  greater 
knowledge  of  art  than  in  the  ancient  9tyU,  either  of  landscape  gardening,  or 
of  Greek  or  Roman  domestic  architecture :  in  hoth  of  these  styles  an  attempt 
was  seldom  made  to  produce  a  whole,  except  by  means  of  regularity  and 
symmetry.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  Aat,  in  the  ancient  style, 
whether  in  ground,  in  wood,  in  water,  or  in  buildings  of  erery  description, 
and  in  roads,  regularity  or  symmetry  were  the  governing  principles.  The 
place^  as  a  whole,  was  generally  synnnetrical,  one  half  reflecting  the  other ; 
and  the  details  were  always  regidar.  In  an  age  when  the  beauties  of  irregu* 
larity,  and  the  variety  produced  by  wild  sceneiy,  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  those  of  regtdarity  and  symmetry  wotdd  be  found  to  be  characteristio 
of  art  and  civilisation ;  and  they  were  preferred  by  our  ancestors,  with  a  taste 
as  just  and  correct  relatively  to  them,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  as  our  widely  differing  taste  is  to  us,  and  omr  circumstances. 

40.  Though  aymmetrtf  matf  appear  to  he  a  heatUy  excluewely  employed  in 
arcMtectwre,  and  in  the  ancient  style  of  laying  out  grounds,  yet  this  only 
applies  to  symmetry  when  it  is  joined  with  regularity.  In  every  irregidar 
whole,  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  there  will  always  be  found  a  certain 
balance  or  proportion,  which  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  picture  bears  to  the 
other,  and  which  balance  is  nothing  more  than  symmetry.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  essential  principle  of  symmetry  is  the  union  of  two  parts  as 
a  whole,  which  do  not  form  wholes  separately ;  in  opposition  to  uniformity, 
where,  the  parts  being  regular,  each  taken  separately  forms  a  whole.  Now, 
in  every  pleasing  landscape  it  will  be  found,  l^at,  if  it  were  bisected  perpen- 
dicularly by  an  imaginary  line,  something  like  an  equal  body  of  scenery 
would  be  found  on  each  side.  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  any 
irregular  building  which  is  pleasing  as  a  picture,  and  also  to  any  irregular 
flower-garden,  or  the  planting  of  an  irregular  park.  A  pleasure-ground, 
which,  viewed  from  the  drawing-room  windows,  appeared  to  have  all  the 
shrubs  on  one  side,  and  only  flowers  ax»d  lawn  on  the  other,  would  not  be  so 
satislkctory  as  one  where  they  were  more  equally  balanced.    Neither  would 

the  views  from  the  house,  over  a  lawn  the  surface 
of  which  formed  a  hill  on  one  side  and  a  hollow  on 
the  other,  be  agreeable.  Hence,  a  view  across  a 
slope,  as  in  fig,  14.,  is  never  so  satisfactory  as  one 
either  up  or  down  the  declivity ;  but  a  view  across 
two  slopes  intersecting  each  other,  as  in^.  15.,  is 
satisfactory;  because  in  this  last  case,  the  one 
balances  tiie  other.  Single  objects,  that  are  not 
regular,  such  as  a  tree,  are  never  satisfiictory,  unless  they  are  S3anmetrical ; 
that  is,  tmless  the  quantity  of  branches  on  one  side  appears  to  balance  the 

quantity  on  the  other.  Thus,  those  trees  which, 
being  the  most  irregular  by  nature,  are  B3rmme-> 
trical  at  the  same  time,  are  more  pleasing  than 
those  which  are  comparatively  regular  and  sym- 
metrical ;  because  they  show  a  greater  amount  of 
variety,  combined  with  symmetry.  In  this  point  of  view,  i^n  oak,  an  elm, 
and  a  sweet  chestnut  are  more  pleasing  trees,  and  higher  in  the  scale  of 
beauty,  than  a  silver  flr,  a  spruce  fir,  or  a  larch.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  shrubs,  and  even  to  herbaceous  plants.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
results  of  symmetry,  as  applied  to  trees,  is,  where  the  trunk  is  thrown,  by 
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nature  or  accident,  into  a  position  where  it  requires  extraordinary  forms  of 
growth  in  its  branches  to  adjust  them  to  the  natural  symmetry  belonging  to 
its  species :  for  example,  when  a  tree,  planted  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake, 
has  its  trunk  inclined  over  the  water,  and  its  head  in  an  erect  position,  and 
balanced  by  branches  on  each  side,  in  the  usual  manner. 

41.  Variety  is  the  next  beauty  common  to  architecture  and  to  landscape- 
gardening  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  addition  to  symmetry, 
or  to  any  whole  in  which  there  is  a  complete  unity  of  expression,  whether 
that  whole  be  irregular  or  symmetrical.  In  architecture,  variety  is  produced 
in  symmetrical  and  regular  buildings,  by  a  difference  in  the  details  ;  and,  in 
irregular  buildings,  by  a  difference  even  in  tlie  smaller  parts  of  the  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  details.  In  regular  and  symmetrical  buildings,  variety 
is  chiefly  confined  to  what  may  be  considered  the  ornamental  parts  of  the 
edifice ;  such  as  architraves,  mouldings,  cornices,  &c.  The  component  parts 
which  are  essential  to  the  symmetry,  or  the  regularity,  of  the  whole  must 
remain  the  same ;  whereas,  in  irregular  buildings,  not  only  may  there  be  a 
variety  in  the  mouldings  and  ornaments,  but  in  the  component  parts ;  sudi  as 
projections,  recesses,  towers,  &c. 

42.  In  ike  ancieni  style  cf  landicape-gardemng,  variety  was  very  seldom 
attempted,  except  in  flower-gardens ;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
it  was  a  beauty  so  common  in  the  surrounding  scenery,  as  not  to  be  in 
demand.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  modem  style  of  laying  out  grounds ; 
for,  the  country  being  now  under  regular  cultivation,  in  right-lined  enclosures, 
variety  is,  in  a  great  measure,  banished  from  general  scenery ;  and,  hence,  it 
is  sought  for  as  a  rarity  in  artificial  scenery,  in  the  same  manner  as  uniformity 
was  in  ancient  times. 

43.  In  plantmy,  variety  is  produced  in  several  ways :  by  varying  the  dis- 
positions and  distances  of  trees  of  the  same  kind  relatively  to  one  another ; 
by  varying  the  disposition  and  the  distances  of  trees  of  the  same  kind  with 
shrubs  principally  of  one  kind ;  and  by  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  many 
different  kinds.  The  latter  is  the  most  difficult ;  as,  to  produce  a  proper  effect, 
some  knowledge  of  botany  and  of  plant  culture  is  required,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  art.  The  reason  is,  that  this  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  is 
known  to  comparatively  few ;  and,  many  of  them  having  been  but  a  few  years 
in  the  country,  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  botanical  knowledge,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  cultivation,  that  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  what,  in 
point  of  bulk  and  character,  they  will  afterwards  arrive  at.  Hence,  an  artist 
may  have  a  knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the  principles  of  picturesque 
beauty,  in  the  general  disposition  of  landscape  scenery,  without  being  at  all 
adequate  to  produce  the  higher  beauties  of  which  landscape-gardening  is 
susceptible ;  and  hence,  also,  it  will  almost  always  be  more  easy  to  form  a 
perfect  landscape-gardener  out  of  a  gardener  and  botanist,  than  out  of  a  land- 
scape-painter or  an  architect.  The  cause  is,  the  science  of  botany ;  and  that 
practical  application  of  it  which  constitutes  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  tlieir 
culture,  consisting  of  numerous  details,  and  requiring  considerable  time,  are 
best  attained  in  youth. 

44.  In  the  diepoeition  cf  a  great  number  cf  ecrte  of  trees  and  shrubs  m 
a  plantation^  some  principle  of  order  must  be  adopted.  If  the  sorts  are  mixed 
together  indiscriminately,  the  result  is  left  to  chance ;  if  they  are  mixed  toge- 
ther as  equally  as  possible,  then  the  result  must  necessarily  be  monotony,  by 
the  same  number  of  kinds  appearing  in  every  part  of  the. plantation;  and,  if 
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each  kind  it  kept  in  a  group  or  roan  by  itielf,  thers  will  be  a  riik  of  want  of 
connexion,  and,  coneequentl;,  of  unit;  in  the  general  result.  In  what  wa; 
are  all  Uieie  difiicultieB  to  be  overcome?  Chiefly,  we  ihoald  uy,  b;  keeping 
each  M>rt  b;  itaelf,  and  placing  all  thote  lorti  neareit  each  otheT  which  are 
most  alike ;  avoiding  all  formality  in  tbe  outlines  of  the  ipacei  allotted  to 
each  sortj  and  allowing  these  ipiees  to  indent  or  rantifjr  into  one  another. 
For  this  purpose,  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  system  of  botany  is  of  tbe  greateit 
nse  to  tbe  landscape-gardener ;  since  it  teacbea  him  that  all  those  trees  and 
shrubt  that  belong  to  the  same  natural  familj,  order,  or  tribe,  admit  of  being 
brought  toge^er  in  the  lame  group.  The  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  will  be  in 
joining  and  connecting  the  groups  together;  and  here  a  general  rule  may  be 
given.  Ibis  it,  that,  when  the  groups  have  a  near  general  reaemblanes  to 
each  other,  sueb  as  those  of  the  oaki  with  the  etms,  or  Oatdgui  with  PfTo*, 
then  the  onion  ma;  be  comparative!;  abrupt,'  that  is,  with  a  slight  intennix- 
tnre  of  the  trees  of  both  groups  at  the  ptnnla  where  the;  join.  But  when  the 
groapi  are  very  dissimilar,  eucb  as  when  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  adjoin  deci- 
duom  trees,  the  union  must  be  ver;  gradual,  by  meant  of  numerous  indenta- 
tiona  and  ramifications  of  the  one  group  into  the  other.  For  example,  tuppoae 
it  were  desirable  to  join  a  large  mats  of  different  species  of  oak  {JIf.  16.  a) 
with  a  Iii^  mast  of  diS^ent  apeciei  of  pine  (b)  j  then,  adjoining  some  of  the 


evergreen  oaks  in  the  one  group  (a),  place  one  or  two  pines,  which  grow  in 
large  and  compact  forms ;  and  tgwnit  some  of  the  haltevergreen  oaks,  luch 
aa  the  Pulham  or  old  Lncombe  oak,  plaoe  one  or  two  pines  of  comparatively 
tieoder  growth.  In  like  manner,  in  tbe  opposite  group,  evergreen  and  half- 
evergreen  oaks  may  be  planted  among  the  pines,  at  at  c,  M  as  to  form  tbe 
extreme  pointi  of  tbe  oak  group  in  that  direetioo ;  and,  at  the  one  gronp 
approaches  the  other,  not  only  evergreens  and  half-evergrsens,  but  deciduoui 
■peoiea,  in  equal  numbers,  ma;  be  introduced.  In  all  thii,  care  roust  be  taken 
to  avoid  a  regular  progreseion,  and  everything  like  fonnality.  By  tucb  meant 
a  degree  of  union  is  at  flrst  indicated,  and  afterwards  gradually  increased,  till, 
at  a  point  equidistant  between  botb  groups,  the  number  of  plants  belonging  to 
each  group  will  be  equal.  In  this  way,  trees  of  tbe  most  opposite  kinds  ma; 
be  introdoeed  in  the  tame  plantation,  even  adjoining  each  other ;  but,  where 
the  plantation  is  of  any  extent,  and  many  kinds  are  to  be  introduced,  tbe 
introduction  of  opposite  kinds  adjoining  each  other  can  never  berequired.  It 
caa  never,  for  example,  in  such  a  plantation,  be  requimte  to  unite  tlie  weeping 
willow  with  the  Scotch  pine;  nor  tbe  poplars  with  the  larch  j}r  tbe  weeping 
birch;  nor  very  large-growing  trees,  such  as  the  elms,  with  trees  of  small 
tiae,  mch  as  the  pyrua  or  the  cratKgnt ;  nor  trees  with  pinnated  leaves,  rach 
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as  the  ash  and  the  Robiniay  with  guch  aa  have  narrow,  graas-likei  or  needle- 
like leaves,  such  as  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  pines,  and  firs.  We  repeat, 
that,  for  assembling  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  harmonious  manner  with  reference 
-to  general  appearance,  excellent  hints  are  afforded  by  the  natural  system  of 
botany ;  and  that  the  artist  who  has  a  general  knowledge  of  this  system,  and 
understands,  at  the  same  time,  the  principles  of  composition  as  applied  to 
lines  and  forms,  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  lay  down,  can  never 
be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

45.  Variety  in  the  viewi  obtmned  from  the  Aot»«,  and  from  the  different 
walks  conducted  through  the  grounds,  is  one  of  the  grand  desiderata  in  every 
place  laid  out  in  the  modem  style,  whether  its  extent  may  be  large  or  smalL 
With  respect  to  the  views  from  the  house,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is, 
the  disposition  of  the  rooms,  so  that  their  windows  may  look  in  different  direc- 
tions.    Unless  this  has  been  studied  by  the  architect,  it  will  be  impossible^ 
even  in  the  finest  situation,  to  produce  much  variety  in  the  views.    Suppose 
a  house  placed  on  a  slope,  commanding  an  extensive  proq>eot:  if  all  the 
rooms  looked  towards  that  prospect,  all  of  them  would  have  good  views,  but 
these  views  would  not  be  varied ;  whereas  if,  firom  one  side  of  the  house,  the 
windows  of  one  room  (say  the  drawing-room)  looked  out  on  a  level  flower- 
garden  ;  and  if,  on  another  side,  those  of  the  dining-room  looked  up  the 
slope ;  while,  on  a  third  side,  those  of  the  library,  or  breakfast^room,  com- 
manded the  distant  prospect;  there  would  be  three  distinct  characters  of 
view.    Now,  in  very  small  places  (say  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or  even  less, 
in  extent),  this  varied  disposition  of  the  rooms,  or,  rather,  of  the  manner  of 
lighting  them,  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  because,  altogether  independ- 
ently of  distance,  or  of  any  object  beyond  the  boundary  fence,  the  views 
may  be  rendered  of  different  characters  by  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  ;  by  their  different  disposition ;  by  a  difference  of  form  in  the 
ground,  and  by  a  difference  in  the  architectural  ornaments,  or  by  the  absence 
of  architectural  ornaments  altogether.    Even  a  difference  in  the  toim  and 
size  of  the  window,  or  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  balcony  or  veranda,  will 
altogether  alter  the  character  of  the  scenery.     Wherever,  therefore,  a  house 
stands  isolated,  and  has  a  clear  apace  of  a  few  yards  on  each  side  of  it,  it 
may  always  have  at  least  four  different  characters  of  view,  independently  of 
the  effect  produced  by  balconies,  verandas,  or  other  changes  in  the  windows 
or  foreground.    Hence,  also,  in  limited  plots  of  ground,  whatever  is  their 
shape,  greater  variety  of  view  wUl  be  produced  by  placing  the  house  nearer 
one  end,  or  nearer  one  side,  than  in  the  centre.    In  the  latter  case,  it  ia 
impossible  to  get  depth  of  view  firom  any  side,  and  thus  a  great  source  of 
beauty  is  lost.    A  deep  view  includes  a  greater  number  of  objects,  and,  con- 
sequently, admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  effect  of  light  and  shade ;  it  increases 
our  ideas  of  extent,  and,  by  concealing  more  from  the  eye  than  can  be  done 
in  a  confined  view,  it  gives  a  greater  exercise  to  the  imagination*    Add  to 
this,  that,  in  a  small  place,  depth  of  view  is  not  expected ;  and,  eonaeqoe&tly, 
when  it  does  occur,  its  effect  is  the  more  striking  by  the  surprise  it  occasinna, 
as  well  as  by  its  contrast  with  the  other  views,  which  must  necessarily  be 
very  limited.     In^.  17.,  a  is  the  house,  placed  at  one  side  of  a  plot;  6,  the 
drawing-room,  having  a  view  the  whole  length  of  the  garden :  c  is  the  dining^ 
room,  having  a  very  confined  view,  and,  in  short,  looking  across  some  bushes, 
to  a  screen  of  evergreens  (say  hoUiies  or  evergreen  oaks) ;  (2  is  the  break&sl- 
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room,  or  common  tttttng^room  of  the  family^  looking  on  a  flower-garden,  to 
which  there  it  a  descent  from  a  balcony  by  three  steps.  The  other  small 
room  may  be  used  aa  a  bufltnesa,  waiting,  or  gentleman's  room;  and  the 
situation  of  the  staircase  is  indicated.  The  central  hall  is  large  for  the  size 
of  the  house,  and  may,  in  smnmer,  be  used  occasionally  as  a  mosie-room,  or 
as  a  play-place,  or  dancing-room,  for  children.  All  the  offices  are  on  the 
basement  story,  and  the  first  and  second  floors  are  bed-rooms.  If  the  garden 
were  laxger,  or  even  of  its  present  size,  if  circumstancea  were  favourable,  a 
small  piece  of  water,  supplied  from  a  dripping  rock,  at  e,  would  have  a  good 
effect ;  and  there  might  be  a  statue  on  a  pedestal,  surrounded  with  tazza 
vases  of  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden  ;  or,  if  water  were  abund- 
ant, a  fountain  might  be  substituted  for  the  statue.  The  rest  of  the  garden, 
with  the  exception  of  the  surrounding  border  between  the  walk  and  the 
bonndary  wall,  is  entirely  of  tnrf,  varied  by  choice  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  some  fruit-trees  and  fruit  shrubs*  The  standard  roses,  and 
the  fruit  shn^  such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  &:c.,  of  which  there 
cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  plants  of  each  kind,  stand  in  small  circles, 
kept  dug  and  manured,  in  order  that  they  may  produce  their  flowers  and 
fruit  of  good  size ;  but  the  mulberry,  the  quince,  the  medlar,  and  the  few 
apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  for  which  space  can  be  afforded,  may  stand  on  the 
grass.  Against  the  walls  are  planted  one  or  two  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots ;  and  against  the  house,  a  flg-tree  and  a  vine.  The  remainder  of  the 
waUs,  and  of  the  house,  may  be  varied  by  roses  and  flowering  creepers ;  except 
the  more  shady  parts  of  the  surrounding  wall,  which  may  be  covered  with  the 
conunon,  the  giant,  and  the  variegated  ivy.  The  surrounding  border,  between 
the  walk  and  the  boandary-waH,  is  wholly  devoted  to  bulbs  in  spring  and  the 
beginning  of  summer ;  with  a  row  of  Russian  violets  inside  the  box,  for  pro* 
ducing  fragrance  in  winter;  and  patches  of  mignonette  at  regular  distances, 
to  scent  the  air  during  summer.  Among  the  groups  of  trees,  and  close  by 
their  roota^  common  cowslips,  snowdrops,  wild  violets,  and  wood  anemones 
may  be  planted  to  come  up  among  the  grass ;  and,  being  only  planted  in  a 
few-places,  and  these  near  the  roots  of  the  trees)  they  may  be  easily  avoided 
by  the  mower.  In  such  a  garden  as  this,  small  though  it  be,  a  very  great 
variety  of  trees  and  shnibs  might  be  grown ;  and  the  flower-garden  is 
sufficiently  large  to  produce  a  very  good  display  of  the  finer  kinds  of  hardy 
flowers* 
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46.  Where  waOke  have  heenjuiiewtuly  laid  (mt,  and  the  grcunde  on  eaek  tide 
of  them  planted  with  the  proper  degree  qf  tkUlf  the  viewt  from  ^em  will 
corUmually  vary,  even  in  grounds  of  limited  extent,  and  without  any  distant 
prospect.  This  result,  however,  is  not  to  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  a 
very  carefully-studied  plan  for  disposing  of  the  walks  and  the  trees.  It  can 
neither  be  attained,  even  in  a  tolerable  degree,  by  a  gardener  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  principles  of  composition,  nor  by  an  architect  or  landscape- 
gardener  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  forms,  sizes,  modes  of  growth, 
times  of  flowering,  &c.,  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  proceeding  to  lay  out  a  small 
place,  with  the  view  of  making  the  most  of  it  in  this  manner,  the  first  thing  la 
to  ascertun  what  extent  of  walk  may  be  produced  without  ever  showing  any 
portion  of  the  walk  to  the  pedestrian,  except  that  which  is  immediately  before 
him.  This  is  evidently  more  difficult  to  accomplish  in  a  small  place,  with  a 
level  surface,  than  in  one  where  it  is  sloping  or  undulating ;  but,  by  creating 
artificial  undulations,  even  on  a  very  small  scale,  much  may  be  acoompliahed 
in  a  very  little  space ;  and  the  effect  of  such  undulations  can  always  be  detei^ 
mined  beforehand.    Thus  in  fig,  18.,  a  spectator  at  a,  63  ft.  from  a  walk  at  i, 


would  see  the  gravel  of  that  walk,  unless  the  view  of  it  were  intercepted  by  a 
small  flower-bed,  or  gentle  rise  in  the  turf,  18  in.  high,  such  as  c  ;  whereaay 
by  removing  the  walk  to  d^  the  mere  distance  would  conceal  it.  This  is 
supposing  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  a  perfect  level ;  but  if  it  were 
to  dope  from  the  house  in  the  degree  indicated  by  the  line  a  e,  then  the  walk 
would  be  concealed  by  a  raised  bed  at  /,  at  little  more  than  half  the  distance 
from  the  eye ;  and  by  extreme  distance  at  g, 

47.  Another  meane  of  concealing  toaUct  is  by  chains  or  continuous  groups  of 
low  shrubs;  but  these,  when  not  carefully  introduced,  are,  in  very  small 
places,  apt  to  iiijure  the  view,  by  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  surface  of 
lawn,  and  by  producing  too  many  parts  for  so  small  a  picture.  These  groupe 
of  shrubs  may,  however,  be  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  concealment,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  eye  at  the  sides  of  a  view,  or  at  its  farther  extremity4 
In  some  cases  walks  may  be  concealed,  or  prevented  from  obtruding  them* 
selves  on  the  eye,  by  forming  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  them  of  bloeka 
of  earth-coloured  stdne*,  which  will  not  have  so  glaring  an  effect  as  brigbt- 
cploured  graveL  Walks  laid  with  blocks  of  wood,  or  with  grey  bricks,  have 
also  a  subdued  tone  of  colour,  and  are  not  offensive  to  the  eye ;  but  of  course 
they  can  only  be  adopted  on.  a  small  scale,  or  in  partioular  parts  of  a  designi 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

48.  The  walkt  about  a  place  may  be  increaeed  and  varied  by  oeceuionaUy 
eroeeing  each  other,  either  in  groito-lihe  tunnele  under  ground,  or  by  dUgmeed 
bridge*  above  the  turf  ace,    lliis  is  a  sourte  not  only  of  great  variety  in  the 
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chancter  of  the  Tkwc,  bat  a  meiins  of  procuriog  views  of  a  very  strikuig 
description.  In  forming  short  tunnels  in  pleasure-grounds,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  them  straight  in  direction,  so  that,  on  entering  at  one 
end,  the  light  may  be  seen  at  that  opposite ;  and  never  to  construct  them  in  a 
drcuitous  direction,  because,  in  that  case,  they  are  necessarily  dark,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  light  not  entering  the  tunnel  directly.  This  kind  of  circuitous 
tunnel  is  also  objectionable,  because  it  might  raise  in  some  minds  an  idea  of 
tbe  tricks  of  grotto-work,  which  were  thought  so  much  of  in  the  ornamental 
gardening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  which  are  now  jusUy  considered  as 
puerile  conceits.  The  kind  of  tunnel  that  we  allude  to  as  desirable  in  small 
gardens  is,  in  point  of  use,  nothing  more  than  a  bridge  carried  over  a  walk 
instead  of  over  water;  and  with  the  architecture  so  disguised  by  vegetation  as 
not  to  be  obtrusive,  or  to  interrupt  the  idea  of  the  continuation  of  the  walk.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  perfect  dryness,  both  in  the  walk  and  in  the 
masonry,  is  essential  to  bridges  or  tunnels  of  this  kind ;  and  this  can  readily 
be  obtained  by  covering  the  arch,  after  it  is  built,  with  a  layer  of  clay.  Tbe 
effect  of  even  one  tunnel  of  this  kind  in  a  limited  space,  in  adding  to  the 
length  of  walk,  and  in  giving  variety  to  the  scenery,  may  be  seen  in  the 
public  terrace-garden  at  Gravesend.  Open  and  covered  seats  are  also  sources 
of  variety  in  the  views  of  artificial  scenery,  both  as  foregrounds  to  look  from, 
and  as  objects  to  look  at.  In  small  places,  however,  they  require  to  be  intro- 
duced with  the  greatest  caution,  and  never  as  conspicuous  features ;  because 
more  than  one,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  read  or  work  in  the  open  air  in 
fine  weather,  can  seldom  be  requisite.  In  large  places,  on  the  other  hand, 
seats  in  different  situations  are  not  only  useful  as  affording  resting-places,  but 
as  indicating  particular  points  of  view,  which  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed 
by  a  stranger. 

49.  AreMteetwral  omamentif  mch  as  vaaei,  ttatueSf  ^c,  water  in  different 
forms,  pieces  of  rockwork,  and  other  objects  of  the  like  kind,  independently 
altogether  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  of  the  view  of  objects  beyond  the 
boundary  fence,  form  sources  for  varying  the  views  from  the  walks  of  a 
small  place.  Statues,  vases,  and  other  architectural  ornaments,  ought  to  be 
very  sparingly  introduced  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  in  gardens  in  any 
style ;  but  more  especially  in  such  as  are  laid  out  in  the  irregular  or  modem 
manner.  Mixed  up  with  groups  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  they  divide  the 
attention  between  the  beauties  of  art  and  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and,  as  the 
mind  can  only  attend  to  one  sensation,  and  experience  one  emotion  of  plea- 
sure, at  a  time,  it  becomes  distracted  among  so  many.  The  true  situation  for 
statues  is  on  an  architectural  terrace,  or  in  an  architectural  flower-garden 
adjoining  the  house,  the  conservatory,  or  some  other  architectural  structure, 
where  architecture  and  sculpture  are  tbe  main  features,  and  flowers  and 
vegetation  are  altogether  subordinate. 

50.  CtMdfinaUon  (tf  obfecU. — When  the  artist  has  brought  together  in  bis 
imagination  all  the  different  artificial  sources  of  variety  that  his  subject  is 
capable  of  receiving,  his  next  business  is  to  arrange  these  according  to  some 
kind  of  order.  He  will  not  think  of  having  all  his  shady  walks  at  one  place, 
and  all  hia  open  walks  at  another ;  neither  will  he  distribute  shade  and  sun- 
shine equally  over  the  whole  scene.  He  will  contrive  to  have  at  least  one 
shady  walk  for  midsummer,  and  one  perfectly  open  to  the  sun,  for  midwinter; 
and  he  will  dispose  of  the  shady  parts  of  the  walks  so  as  generally  to  form 
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d«|Mtfft(ioiift  between  strikinf  seenes,  tiiat  iSba  one  may  be  ftirgvtteB  belbre  tbe 
otber  is  entered  on ;  and  that,  by  means  of  ahade  near  tlie  eye,  tke  .objeets 
at  a  distance  cm  whieh  light  is  thrown  itiay  appear  the  farther  aSi  In 
studying  the  sueeeSsion  of  Tiews,  the  artist  wiU  opetate  on  the  ptihaiple  of 
contrast  no  far  as  to  make  them  dtfibrent ;  and  on  the  pHneiple  of  nnion,  so 
88  not  to  render  them  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  principle  of  eonirast 
will  direct  that  the  same  deseriptum  of  omaments  ihould  not  be  distributed 
OTer  the  whole  place ;  and  that  neither  flowers  nor  trees  and  shtuba  should 
prerail  ^rerywhere,  any  more  than  that  the  same  kind  of  tree  and  ahmb 
should.  The  same  tnrf  and  the  same  description  of  gravel  may  prevail 
thronghout  a  whole  place,  as  fnndaaiental  prineiples  of  union,  as  the  same 
sky  and  donds  appear  in  the  atmoephere ;  but  etevy  thing  dse  abotild  be 
varied,  by  passing  firom  one  charaetet  of  soene  into  anoHicr,  titt  we  have 
made  the  circuit  of  the  entire  garden :  by  which  is  meant  not  merely  walking 
round  it,  which  may  suffice  in  small  plaees^  whete  the  means  are  Uinitad  j 
but-  walking  round  it  twice,  the  seoond  time  being  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
the  first.  This  is  to  be  efibeled  by  the  mode  befdke  mentioned,  of  making 
one  walk  cross  over  another,  so  that  the  speetaftor  shall  not  be  aware  of  being 
eaMed  fwiee  oter  the  same  ground.  In  places  of  the  rery  smaUeat  kitid| 
eveti  of  a  fbw  pwehes  in  extent,  there  are  always  two  chaiacteis  of  view^  one 
looking  towards  the  housei  and  one  lookhig  from  it.  Hence,  in  a  larger 
place,  there  must  be  a  series  of  views  of  the  one  character,  and  another  aeiies 
of  ttie  ether  *  and,  consequently,  to  see  all  the  beamties  of  suoh  a  plaee,  a 
stranger  wouM  be  required  to  widk  twice  over  the  same  ground;  that  i%  after 
he  had  been  on^e  oter  it;  ib  torn  round  atid  retrace  his  steps,*  but,  by  die 
i^stem  Hi  bridging  and  tunneling,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  carried  twice 
over  the  same  ground  without  his  knowing  it,  and  without  his  passiBg  twice 
ever  the  same  walks ;  and  thus  he  can  hardly  IMl  of  giving  Uie  plade  ct«dit 
fbr  a  greater  extent  than  it  really  possesses. 

51.  VaHHy  may  he  dddid  to  maHplaesi  Udd  out  in  itfmyht  Unn,  by  bireak- 
ing  these  fines ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  many  diflteeni  ways.  The  straight 
lines  of  the  coping  of  a  wall  may  be  broken  by  closters  of  ivy ;  by  aUoWing 
some  of  the  tree*  or  flowering  elfanbers,  planted  against  the  wall,  to  grow 
above  it  in  some  places  j  or  by  idlowing  plaota  to  grow  oml  of  crevlecB  in  it. 
The  lines  of  walls  may  be  broken,  by  allowing  the  brandhee  6f  adjoining 
shrubs  to  extend  ove^  them  in  some  plaoeS)  and  in  others  to  ptoduice  maaaes 
of  shade  Ohd  concealment.  Eton  floWep-beds  «id  compartments  endoaed  bf 
box  edgiugs,  which,  when  newly  formed,  are  perfectly  regular  or  symmetriodi, 
may  have  the  addittenal  beanty  of  variety  conferred  on  them  in  a  similar 
manner.  All  objects  distant  from  the  eye,  in  a  formal  garden,  raAy  be  varied 
by  placing  trees  in  the  foreground;  and  the  mote  slender  these  trees  are,  the 
greater  the  number  that  may  be  planted.  Variety  may  be  introdoeed,  even 
on  flat  surfaces,  by  the  addition  of  ivy,  and  allowing  it  to  trail  along  the 
ground,  or  by  planting  evergreen  hetbaceoue  plants  *  cane  being  taken  that  the 
masses  So  produced  sbaH  always  be  connected  with  something  else  with  whieh 
they  may  fbrm  a  whole.  Rookwotky  whether  natural  or  artifimaly  derives  a 
gteat  part  of  its  bevmty  ffom  the  variety  produced  by  a  partial  clothing  of 
tegetation^  aUd  e^eii  honses  and  riaked  waMs  may  be  rendered  interestiog  by 
ifHf  shade  and  tariety,  prodnced  by  trees  or  other  plants  trained  agaiaat 
theM,  Altogether  independtttilly  tif  the  botanical  interwt  which  these  plants 
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iriXk  onile.  Water  ddpenit  for  its  vatrkf  j  cm  the  Tegetalton  pliced  along  its 
margin^  aa  much  aa  a  naked  wall  depaiids  on  th«  troM  or  plants  iraiaed 
against  it.  Water  is  also  varied  by  its  general  outlincy  and  by  islands,  and 
prfl{|eotioiis  and  receslas;  all  of  which  may  tbemaelTea,  in  their  turn,  be 
Taried  by  Tegetation.  Trees  and  shrubs,  which  confer  so  much  variety  on 
other  ohjeeta^  may  eyen  hare  their  own  Tariety  increased  by  pruning. 
Heavy  eompael  forms,  and  orUankte  lumpish  shapcM^  may  be  broken  and 
lighted  by  &e  judicious  removal  of  branches,  so  aa  to  admit  light  and  air ; 
and  to  dMw^  m  party  the  tnink,  and  the  ramifiealioos  of  the  tree. 

dfl.  Harmong  in  kndscope^arAening  may  be  prodnted  by  the  intfodHetion 
of  archheetoral  t^iraoea,  statues,  vaaes,  and  other  sciflptural  objects^  so  as  to 
comMct  thfe  henaii  n  some  measure  with  the  grolmds. 

58.  Sttfk  and  «Aanic^.-— A  house^  or  the  scenery  of  a  eountry  residence, 
may  be  pkttsing  from  its  regularity,  its  iymmetry^  its  variety,  and  tiie  har- 
monions  effect  of  the  whole,  and  yet  have  nothing  in  it  to  distfaiguiah  it  from 
ether  figroeable  places  of  the  same  extent ;  that  is,  it  may  be  inthout  exhibit- 
^ing  ariy  paitieulsnr  style  of  design  or  ezpresdeii  of  oharaeter.  Thui^  a  house 
may  have  an  agreeable  general  form,  and  windows  so  amfile  as  to  iadicata 
large  and  lofty  apartments  within )  it  may  be  pldoed  on  txx  architectural 
baseaaent ;  and  it  may  be  terinjnated  by  architectural  chimney  tops ;  and  yet 
nettkar  be  decidedly  Reman,  decidedly  ItaHan,  nor  decidedly  Gothic  nor 
Elisabetban.  A  house  may  also  have  a  particular  character  given  to  it  by 
seme  feature  meve  or  less  striking ;  such  as  a  veranda^  a  far  projecting  por- 
tico, a  terminating  cupola,  A^.;  or  it  asay  be  enriched  so  as  to  be  expressive 
if  some  dagroe  of  character,  by  sculptures,  statues,  or  vaset,  ftc, ;  or  it  may 
assume  the  character  of  a  cotki^,  of  a  oastie^  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  bmlding^ 
It  is  imt  difficult  to  give  character  to  landscape  icenery,  when  there  exists 
naturaUy  oonsidetable  irf egolarity  of  surface ;  but  oti  kvel  surfaces,  where 
ehancter  is  to  be  given  chiefly  by  trees  and  buildings,  more  skitt  is  required. 
In  such  fl  Case,  the  first  consideration  is,  to  produce  something  that  shi^ 
powetliiUy  e<mtrast  with  adfoining  residences,  similarly  circumstanced  with 
lefarenee  to  natural  fedtures  and  trees.  If,  for  example,  the  trees  in  the 
adjeibiug  residenoes  are  chiefly  deciduous,  those  in  the  residence  which  is  to 
be  rendared  es^esshre  of  character  may  be  chiefly  evcvgreens ;  and  amon^ 
theae  evergreens  some  striking  kinds  ought  to  prevail ;  such  as  cedars,  silver 
firs,  dra.  But  a  itill  more  immediate  elpressioa  of  character  may  be  pro- 
doeed  by  emplo^g  iJie  geometric  style  of  laying  out  roilds  and  plaiiting  the 
trees;  or  lly  adopting  some  style  of  layii^  out^  difierent  from  that  adopted 
in  the  adj(^ng  residelices. 

54.  The^e  art  i»t>  priiksipai  itykt  of  Ii^ng  out  grounds  in  Great  Britain ; 
viz.  tito  geometric,  and  thfe  natural*  The  latter  is  what,  on]  the  continent, 
is  empteticaliy  called  Sngli^  gardening ;  to  which  epithet  a  vague  general 
idea  is  attached^  cf  grounds  and  plantations  fonned  in  flowing  lines,  in  imita* 
tion  ctf  iialare;  as  contradiitinguished  from  ground  formed  into  regular  slopes 
and  lerels,  or  ^hmtatioiM  in  straight  lines,  or  included  in  plots,  botmded  by 
lines  ahrays  decide^y  artificial,  and  it  may  be  divided  into  tbree  kinds :  the 
pietwresqne,'  the  gardenesque,  and  the  rustic.  By  picturesque  gardening  is  to 
be  understood  the  produotion^  in  country  residences,  of  that  kind  of  scenery 
which,  lirom  its  sttbngly^marked  feattires,  is  considered  as  particularly  stiit- 
able  for  being  represented  by  painting ;  while  by  the  gardenesque  style  is  to 
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be  imdentood  the  production  of  that  kind  of  scenery  which  is  best  calculated 
to  display  the  individual  beauty  of  trees,  shrubs^  and  plants  in  a  state  of  cul- 
ture ;   the  smoothness  and  greenness  of  lawns ;   and  the  smooth  surfaces, 
curved  directions,  dryness,  and  firmness  of  gravel  walks :  in  short,  the  gar- 
denesque  style  is  calculated  for  displaying  ihe  art  of  the  gardener ;  while  the 
picturesque  style  has  a  constant  reference  to  what  would  look  well  in  a  pic- 
ture; and  the  rustic  style  to  what  is  commonly  found  accompanying  the 
rudest  description  of  labourers'  cottages  in  the  country.    The  object  of  this 
last-mentioned  style,  or  rather  manner,  is  also  to  produce  such  fac-simile 
imitations  of  common  nature,  .as  to  deceive  the  spectator  into  an  idea  that  they 
are  real  or  fortuitous.     It  thus  appears  that  there  are  several  distinct  styles  in 
which  grounds  may  be  laid  out,  without  any  reference  to  the  natural  character  of 
the  surface,  the  kinds  of  trees  planted,  or  the  architectural  or  other  objects 
introduced.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  leading  features  of  each  of  these  styles. 
55.   The  geometrical  ttyU  of  landscape  gardening,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  the  ancient,  or  architectural  style,  is  evidently  taken  from  the  archi- 
tectural lines  of  houses  and  fortifications ;  and  it  was  accordingly,  when  it 
was  the  sole  style  in  use  throughout  Europe,  considered  to  be  as  much 
the  province  of  the  architect  as  the  house  itself.     The  antiquity  of  this 
style  is  evidently  as  great  as  that  of  house-buildingi   with  the  progress 
of  which  it  must  have  kept  pace  in  every  country.    As  the  first  beauties 
attempted  in  house-building  would  be   those  of  regularity  in  the  walk 
and  roof,  and  in  placing  the  doors  and  windows ;  so,  in  gardening,  the  fences, 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  roads  or  walks,  would  be  made  regular. 
The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  both  arts  would  be  rendering  the  house,  and 
also  the  garden,  symmetrical ;  one  half  of  the  elevation  of  the  former,  and  of 
the  ground  plan  of  the  latter,  reflecting  the  other.    In  general,  the  house  was 
approached  directly  in  front,  by  a  straight  avenue,  bordered  on  each  side  by 
one  or  more  rows  of  trees ;  and  whatever  plantations  or  enclosures  were  made 
on  one  side  of  this  avenue,  were  repeated  on  the  other  side.    Inunediately 
round  the  house,  and  commonly  enclosed  by  a  half-sunk  wall  (the  excavation 
or  ditch  for  which  frequently  formed  a  canal,  or  moat,  filled  with  water),  was 
the  garden,  in  which  were  cultivated  not  only  flowers  and  fruits,  but,  for  a 
long  period,  even  the  culinary  vegetables.     Numerous  improvements  and 
variations  were  made  in  this  mode  of  arranging  grounds  in  Uie  architectural 
style ;  but  the  characteristic  of  all  these  variations,  and  that  which  at  once 
distinguished  them  from  surrounding  nature,  was,  the  prevalence  of  geome- 
trical lines  as  the  boundaries  of  forms,  and  of  regularity  in  the  distance  of 
objects  from  one  another.    The  lines  might  be  straight  or  curved,  or  combi- 
nations of  straight  and  curved  lines ;  but  they  never  deviated  into  lines  which 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  chance.    Trees,  whether  in 
hedgerows,  avenues,  or  masses,  were  always  planted  at  regular  distances; 
.and  never,  in  any  case,  so  as  to  leave  any  room  for  mistaking  them  for  trees 
which  had  belonged  to  some  natural  wood  or  forest.    The  reason  of  all  this  is 
sufficiently  obvious.    The  whole  country  abounding  in  natural  and  irregular 
forms,  there  would  have  been  no  credit  for  either  wealth,  skill,  or  taste, 
obtained  by  imitating  these :  while,  by  employing  artificial  forms  which  are 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  nature,  a  mark  of  distinction  was  at  once  obtained, 
which  conveyed  the  idea  of  wealth,  skill,  and  taste ;  and  which  thus  answered 
every  purpose  of  the  possessors. 
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56.  The  natural,  or  English,  style, — As  the  lands  devoted  to  agriculture 
in  England  were,  sooner  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  generally 
enclosed  with  hedges  and  hedgerow  trees;  so  the  face  of  the  country  in 
England,  sooner  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  produced  an  appearance 
which  hore  a  close  resemhlance  to  country  seats  laid  out  in  the  geometrical 
style  :  and,  for  this  reason,  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  irregularity  of  nature,  in 
laying  out  pleasure-grounds,  was  made  in  England,  with  some  trifling  excep- 
tions, sooner  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  hence  the  style  became 
generally  known  as  English  gardening.  The  English,  or  natural  style  of 
gardening,  was  first  called  landscape-gardening  by  Shenstone ;  it  was  also 
called  natural  gardening  by  Bosc,  Chinese  gardening  by  Sir  W.  Chambers, 
and  picturesque  gardening  by  Gabriel  Thouin ;  though  none  of  these  authors, 
unless  we  except  Chambers,  attempted  to  give  a  correct  definition  of  what  they 
meant  by  the  terms  they  used.  The  words  landscape-gardening  are  evidently 
applicable  to  the  geometrical  style,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  style ;  because 
landscapes  are  produced  by  both  :  but  these  landscapes  diflTer  in  being,  in  the 

.  former  case,  a  geometrical  disposition  of  walks  and  beds,  and,  in  the  latter, 
an  Imitation  by  the  hand  of  man,  of  natural  scenery. 

57.  Artistic  imitation  of  natural  scenery, — ^The  imitation  of  natural  scenery 
by  the  hand  of  man  may  be  rendered  artistic  in  three  different  ways. 
First,  we  may  employ  the  same  sorts  of  shrubs  and  trees  which  are  common 
in  ihe  surrounding  country ;  but,  in  this  case,  we  must  arrange  them  dlfi^er- 
enUy.    Thus,  if  the  whole  country  be  covered  with  wood,  treated  as  coppice- 
wood,  the  artistical  scenery  may  consist  wholly  of  groups  of  full-grown  trees, 
surrounded  by,  and  interspersed  with,  smooth  turf;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  surrounding  woody  scenery  be  composed  wholly  of  masses  of  full- 
grown  timber-trees,  such    as    thick    close-growing  pine  groves,  we    may 
employ  the  same  kind   of  trees  sparingly,  on  an    extensive   breadth  of 
smooth  turf,  as  before.    There  are  various  other  modes  in  which  a  difference 
might  be  made  between  the  object  produced  and  the  object  imitated ;  but 
these  will  sufiice  to  give  an  idea  of  this  first  or  lowest  degree  of  artistical 
imitation,  which  may  be  called  the  imitation  of  indigenous  landscape.    The 
second  kind  of  imitation  consists  in  employing  trees  and  shrubs  of  kinds 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  mode  of  their  arrangement,  will,  at  first  sight,  distinguish  the 
landscapes  of  which  they  form  a  part  from  those  of  the  given  locality  or 
country.    Thus,  in  Britain,  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  North  America,  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  afford  ample  resources  to 
the  landscape-gardener.     Now,  the  trees  employed  in  this  imitation  of  nature 
may  be  disposed  in  two  ways,  which  we  have  already  designated  as  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  gardenesque ;  the  first  being  the  imitation  of  nature  in  a  wild 
state,  such  as  the  painter  delights  to  copy ;  and  the  second,  the  imitation  of 
nature,  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  or  improvement,  suitable 
to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  man. 

58.  Picturesque  imitation. — ^To  design  and  execute  a  scene  in  either  of  these 
styles  of  imitative  art,  the  artist  would  require  to  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  eye  of  a  landscape-painter ;  the  science  of  an  architect  and  of  a  botanist ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  horticulturist.  Every  part  of  nature,  whether  rude 
or  refined,  may  be  imitated  according  to  art  For  example,  an  old  gravel-pit, 
which  had  become  covered  with  bushes  and  indigenous  trees,  and  contained  a 
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hoTBl  «r  nt4fl  ootl»g«  io  tbi  bottom,  wiik  a  natnral  paUi  worn  in  #bo  gsan 
fay  (be  occupantiy  vou}d  b#  improved  accprding  tp  imitatiya  art,  if  foreigB 
treos,  abrobs,  and  plaats,  aren  to  tbe  gr^Mei,  were  iD(rodiwe4  iastead  of  iodir 
genoiu  oDfiB ;  and  a  Swiss  oottagai  or  an  architectural  cottage  of  any  kind 
tbat  would  not  bo  looognised  as  the  conunon  cottage  of  the  fjountry,  substi- 
tated  6)v  the  ho?cl.  To  eomplete  the  cbaraoter  of  art^  the  walk  should 
be'  formed,  and  grarelledi  at  )aas|^  to  such  an  extenl^  as  to  prevent  its 
being  mistaken  for  a  natural  path.  Eoeky  scenery,  aquatic  sceneiy,  dale 
or  dingle  e^anery,  toast  scenery,  copse  scenery,  and  open  glade  #cenery, 
nay  all  be  imitated  oa  th«  same  principle ;  via.  ^t  of  substituting  foreign 
for  Indigenous  vegetation,  and  laying  out  artificial  walks.  This  is  siifficient 
to  constitute  a  picturesque  imitation  of  natural  scenery. 

50.  Gardene9qu$  tmito^tan,— Wheire  tbe  gardenesque  style  of  imitating 
nature  u  to  be  employed,  the  trees,  shrubs^  and  herbaceous  plants  must  be 
aeparated;  and,  inatead  of  being  grouped  together  as  in  forest  scenery  (where 
two  tree%  or  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  often  appear  to  spring  from  the  same  root» 
and  this  root  is  accompanied  by  large  rampant  herbs),  every  gardenesque 
group  must  consist  of  trees  which  do  not  touch  each  other,  and  which  only 
become  groups  by  being  as  near  together  as  is  practicable  without  touching, 
and  by  being  apart  from  laifger  masses,  or  from  single  trees  or  rows  of  trees. 
It  is  not  meant  by  this,  that  in  the  gardenesque  style  the  trees  composing  a 
group  should  all  be  equally  distant  from  one  another;  for  in  that  case  they 
would  not  form  a  whole,  which  the  word  group  always  impliea.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  all  the  trees  in  a  gardenosque  group  ought  to  be  so  far  sep^r&ted 
from  each  other  as  not  to  touch,  yet  the  degrees  of  separation  may  be  as 
different  as  the  designer  chooses,  provided  the  idea  pf  a  group  is  not  loot 
sight  o£    In  Jig,  19.  the  trees  are  arranged  in  the  gardenesque  m<inn®f ;  and 
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iafig.  20.,  in  the  picturesque  style.  The  same  character  is  ako  commnnieate^ 
to  the  walks ;  that  in  the  gardenesque  style  having  the  margins  definite  and 
smooth,  while  the  picturesque  walk  has  the  edge  indefinite  and  rough. 
Utility  requires  that  the  gravel,  in  both  styles  of  walk,  should  be  smooth,  firm, 
and  dry ;  fpr  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  as  landacape-gardening  is 
4n  useful  as  well  as  an  agreeable  art,  no  beauty  must  ever  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  former  quality. 
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60.  In  Utym§  aui  md  pkmHng  §ro9md»,  or  in  crideiimg  Auch  aa  tap 
tlnedy  fann«d  by  eminent  ertJetai  it  U  neceswry  always  to  benr  in  miad  th^ 
4iiftraiiee  between  tbe  gardeqeaqiie  and  ^  pictureique ;  that  ia,  between  ^ 
plaatatieB  OMde  metely  fiir  fiiotiureaqua  effect,  and  another  made  for  gardeqr 
eiqae  effMt.  Oardeneoque  elSwt  in  plantatipna  is  far  too  little  attended  to 
ibr  die  beauty  of  tbe  trees  and  sbnibi^  wbedier  indiTidnally  or  collepUvely ; 
and  pietnresque  effect  is  not  generally  naderstood  by  gp^rdeners ;  so  th^t  tlie 
sceneiy  of  suburban  resideBees  is  often  neutralised  in  character  by  the 
ignorance  of  professional  landscape-gardeners  of  the  gardenesque,  and  of 
prafessional  hortipulturists  and  nurserymen  of  the  picture)U]ue.  To  make 
tbe  meet  of  any  place  however  smalJ,  all  the  styles  of  art  ought  to  be  familiw 
to  the  artist;  because  there  are  few  pU^es  in  vbiph,  though  one  style 
prevails,  some  traits  of  otlier  styles  mey  not  be  advantageously  introduced. 
In  planting,  thinning,  and  pruning,  in  order  to  produce  gardenesque  ejEect, 
the  beauty  of  every  individual  tree  and  shrub,  as  a  single  object,  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  mass :  while  ifi  plant- 
ing, thinning,  and  pruning  for  picturesque  effect,  the  beauty  of  individual 
trees  and  shrubs  is  of  little  consequence ;  because  po  tree  ^r  shpib,  in  a 
pictttvesqiie  plantation  or  scene,  should  stand  isolated,  and  each  should  bp 
eoQsidf red  as  merely  forming  part  of  a  group  or  mess.  In  a  picturesque 
imitatien  of  nature,  the  trees  and  shrubs,  when  planted,  should  be  scattered 
over  the  ground  in  the  most  irregular  meaner ;  both  in  their  disposition  with 
rsforenee  to  theur  immediate  effect  f»  planti,  and  with  reference  to  their 
ibture  ei^  as  trees  and  sbrubs«  In  s^ne  plaoep  trees  shppld  prevail,  }n 
others  shrubs ;  in  some  parts  the  plantation  should  be  thick,  in  pthers  it  should 
be  thin ;  two  or  three  trees,  or  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  ought  often  to  be  planted 
in  «ne  hole,  and  this  more  especially  on  lawns.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  trees 
snd  shrubs  are  tp  be  scattered  in  the  gardenesque  manp^r*  every  one  should 
Hand  singly;  as  in  the  geometrical  manner  they  should  stand  in  regular 
lines,  or  in  some  regular  figurcp  In  the  gardenesque,  there  may  he  single 
trees  and  single  shrubs ;  but  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  single  tree  in 
the  picturesque.  Every  tree,  in  the  picturesque  style  of  laying  out  grounds, 
must  always  be  grouped  with  something  else,  if  it  should  be  merely  a  shrub, 
a  twiner,  or  a  tuft  of  graM  or  other  plants  #t  its  root.    In  the  gardenesque, 
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the  beauty  of  the  tree  consists  in  its  own  individusl  perfections^  wbieh  are 
fully  developed  in  consequence  of  the  isolated  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
grown  ;  in  the  picturesque,  the  beauty  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  as  of  every  other 
object  in  the  landscape,  consists  in  its  fitness  to  group  with  other  objects. 
Now,  the  fitness  of  one  object  to  group  with  another  evidently  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  perfection  of  the  form  of  that  object,  but  rather  in  that  imperfection 
which  requires  another  object  to  render  it  complete. 

61.  In  ruttie,  mdigenotu^  or  fae-^mile  imitatiotu  of  natural  scenery,  the 
object,  as  we  have  already  observed^  is  to  deceive  the  spectator,  and  make 
him  believe  that  the  scene  produced  is  of  a  fortuitous  origin  ;  or  produced 
by  the  humble  exertion  of  a  country  labourer.  Such  scenes  differ  from  those 
of  the  geometric  style,  and  also  from  those  of  artistical  imitation,  in  this,  that 
the  same  person  who  contrives  them  must  also  execute  them.  They  can  have 
no  merit  in  design,  and  only  mechanical  merit  in  the  execution.  They 
scarcely  require  the  aid  of  either  a  professional  landscape-gardener,  or  a  pro- 
fessional horticulturist ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  could  not  be  executed  by 
every  common  labourer.  The  imitation  of  such  scenes  must  be  made  by 
a  sort  of  self-taught  artist,  or  a  regularly-instructed  artist  who  will  con- 
descend to  accept  of  this  kind  of  employment  Those  villas  in  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  produce  a  fac-simile  imitation  of  fortuitous  scenery 
ought  to  be  situated  near  a  large  town,  in  order  that  the  scene  created  may 
contrast  the  more  advantageously  with  everything  around  it.  In  many  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  other  towns  which  are  built  of  brick, 
and  where  gravel  is  found  for  forming  the  roads,  there  are  often  clay  pits  or 
gravel  pits  on  the  ground  which  is  to  be  let  for  building  on ;  as  in  other 
situations  there  are  old  chalk  pits  or  stone  quarries.  Suppose  a  pit  of  either 
kind  to  be  in  some  part  of  a  piece  of  ground  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent, 
which  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  country  house ;  and  that  it  were  thought  advis- 
able, as  an  episode  to  the  general  scenery  of  the  place,  that  a  fac-simile 
imitation  of  nature  should  be  created  in  this  pit. 

As  a  first  example,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  pit  is  a  clay  pit,  and  not  fit 
for  a  human  habitation  at  the  bottom.  In  this  case^  let  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  be  covered  with  turf,  smooth  in  some  places,  and  in  others  mixed  with 
nettles,  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  and  varied  by  thorns,  briars,  brambles, 
elder  bushes,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  that  generally  spring  up  on  waste 
ground.  In  one  or  two  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit  let  there  be  pools  of 
water,  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  some  alders  and  willows  of 
the  commonest  kind  for  shade.  These  and  other  details  being  executed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  surround  it  on  the  outside  by  a  thick  plantation  of  one 
or  two  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  are  generally  found  in  copse-wood ; 
and  let  there  be  a  winding  straggling  path  through  this  copse-wood,  of  such 
a  length  as  to  obliterate  for  the  moment  the  impression  of  the  artificial 
scenery  of  the  other  parts,  of  the  pleasure-grounds  on  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator while  he  is  pursuing  the  winding  slightly-marked  path  among  the  bushes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  If  the  plantation  were  surrounded  by  a  hedge  or 
other  fence,  and  the  entrance  to  the  path  were  through  a  gap  in  this  fence, 
the  deception  would  be  the  more  complete. 

The  second  example  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  dry  gravel  pit,  and  that  in 
the  bottom  of  it  a  dwelling-place  might  be  formed  for  a  workman  and  his 
wife,  with  a  hovel  to  serve  as  a  cow-shed,  in  which  cows  might  be  kept  fbr 
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the  family,  and  in  which  also  an  ass  might  he  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
gardener,  m  rolling  his  walks,  carting  manure  and  weeds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees.  Instead  of  a  crooked  footpath  entering  through  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  as 
in  the  first  example,  a  rough  winding  rosd  might  he  formed,  hy  which  it 
might  he  supposed  that  the  gravel  had  been  carted  out  of  the  pit,  hut  which, 
owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  had  become  principally  covered  with  grass ;  and 
this  might  be  entered  through  an  old  rickety  gate ;  while  in  the  bottom  of 
tlie  pit  there  might  be  ihe  cottage  dwelling,  and  the  hovels,  which,  though 
com&rtable* within,  ought  to  appear  in  a  hal^ruined  state  without;  and 
a  hayrick  mdely  fenced  round,  with  a  small  stack  of  fagots  for  fuel,  &c. 
The  reader  can  easily  supply  the  rest. 

Both  these  examples  would  be  fac-simile  imitations,  which  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  nature  itself,  or  what  we  call  rustic  scenery ;  and,  though  they 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  afford  pleasure  in  themselves,  and  as  contrasted 
with  the  scenery  around  them,  yet  that  pleasure  could  ia  no  respect  be  con* 
sidered  as  resulting  from  them  as  works  of  art,  unless  we  were  told  that  they 
were  artificial  creations. 

02.  Chn^taraihe  merits  ef  the  different  styles.'^yfe  have  been  thus  difiuse 
on  the  difierent  styles  of  laying  out  grounds,  in  order  to  show  the  distinctive 
character  of  each ;  and  that  each  has  its  peculiar  uses  and  beauties.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  modem  or  irregular  style  of  laying  out  grounds,  it 
has  been  customary  to  consider  that  style  only  as  exclusively  beautiful ;  and 
the  geometrical  s^le  as  unnatural  and  altogether  in  bad  taste.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion  pervading,  we  may  say,  all  ranks,  and  being  found  in 
all  books  that  mention  gardening  as  an  art  of  taste,  we  see  constant  attempts 
made  to  introduce  the  irregular  manner  of  planting,  and  serpentine  lines,  in 
places  where  they  are  altogether  unsuitable.  For  example,  it  is  not  un- 
common, in  the  suburbs  of  London,  to  find  a  garden,  or  a  public  square, 
with  the  boundary  fence  in  a  straight  line,  and  parallel  to  it  a  serpentine 
gravel  walk.  If  the  reader  has  understood  the  remarks  in  this  and  the 
preceding  pages,  he  will  feel  and  comprehend  the  utter  want  of  harmony 
which  exists  between  the  straight  line  and  the  serpentine  line,  independently 
of  the  impossibility  of  walking  with  comfort,  when,  at  every  five  or  six  steps, 
the  walk  makes  a  turn ;  and  where  the  turns,  for  some  distance  before  die 
eye,  may  be  aU  seen  at  once.  For  such  scenes,  and  for  all  small  gardens, 
bordered  by  straight  lines,  the  ancient  or  geometrical  style  is  unquestionably 
Uie  best ;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  all 
small  gardens  are  laid  out  in  this  style  involuntarily,  by  those  who  have  no 
preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject,  doubtless  from  an  innate  feeling  that  it  is 
the  most  suitable  to  the  boundary  fence.  Another  class  of  persons,  who 
know  just  enough  of  gardening  to  be  aware  that  there  are  two  styles,  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  ancient  style  decried  by  all  the 
authors  who  have  vrritten  or  even  touched  on  gardening  since  the  time  of 
Horace  Walpole,  look  at  the  straight  walks  of  their  small  walled  gardens  as 
deformities ;  and  regret  that  they  cannot,  for  want  of  room,  indulge  in  that 
style  which  alone  they  have  been  taught  to  esteem  as  beautiM.  Such  ideas 
are  entirely  the  result  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  opinions  expressed  by  men 
considered  as  authorities,  and  who,  at  the  time  they  wrote,  were  so  much 
captivated  by  the  novelty  of  the  irregular  style,  that  they  could  not  allow 
themsebrea  to  do  justice  to  any  other.    Hence,  they  condemned  the  geometric 
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6r  regnkr  mmmn,  wiAmA  BHpfiag  to  esfuiiie  into  ill  meiite,  or,  fai  lUtmb 
admif»tiiMi  of  the  modem  style,  beinf  alilo  to  aepsMte  whirt  wnwamtlj  tke 
effect  of  novelty,  horn  what  wai  due  to  tli  pemnaont  ch*i«olBiiftice.  If 
what  we  hare  eaid  on  this  eulqeot  has  been  nndeiatood  hy  tiie  iroadev,  ho  will 
consider  the  ancient  style  as  equal  in  point  of  nioiit  to  the  modem  one,  and 
possessing  quite  as  much  claim  to  be  called  natural,  and  in  good  taste,  as  it 
does.  In  fact,  the  geometric  style  may  be  said  to  be  the  mose  natural  of  die 
two;  siaee  the  flrst  indications  which  childrsa  and  mda  nations  gifo  of 
buildings,  sculpture,  gardening,  or  any  other  ornamental  or  mixed  arty  aie 
always  marked  by  regularity,  or  some  dispoutbn  of  the  matorials  which 
shows  the  object  produced  to  be  the  work  of  maa^  and  nol  the  voiolt  of 
nature. 

63.  Jm  gmMTol  rulei  it  may  safrly  be  laid  down,  that  whsoover  a  pioee  of 
grornid  to  be  laid  out  as  a  garden  is  small,  and  bonndod  by  steaight  lines,  |^ 
geometrical  style^is  that  which  onght  to  be  employed;  that  when  the  ground 
is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  garden  is  large,  it  may  be  laid  out  in  any  style,  or  partly 
in  the  regular,  and  partly  in  the  irregxilar  styles ;  and  that  where  ibe  sorfiiee 
of  the  ground  is  ▼aried,  their  regular  style  is  most  suitable;  while  the  geome- 
trical style  should  be  preferred  when  the  surface  is  even  or  flat  With  respect 
to  those  modifications  of  the  natural  or  irregular  style  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  the  picturesque,  gardenesque^  and  rustic,  or  rural,  the  first,  as  it 
requires  least  labour  in  the  management,  is  best  adapted  iw  giovnds  of  con- 
siderable extent;  the  second  is  mcnre  suitable  for  those  persons  who  are 
botanists,  rather  than  general  admirers  of  scenery,  because  it  is  best  oalca- 
lated  for  displaying  the  indiTidual  beauty  of  trees  and  plants,  and  the  high 
order  and  keeping  of  lawns,  walks,  &c. ;  and  the  third  for  persons  of  a  romaatic 
or  sentimental  turn  of  mind,  who  delight  in  surrounding  themselTes  witii 
scenery  associated  with  a  station  in  life  strongly  opposed  to  that  in  whidi 
they  are  really  placed;  or  to  attract  attention  by  producing  a  striking  contrast 
to  refined  and  artistical  scenery,  whether  in  the  irregular  or  geometric  styles. 

64.  In  adiUum  to  ikoiB  prmeiples  vkUh  are  etmmon  to  arMUotmre  mmd 
Undicape  gmrdemtg,  there  axe  some  which  are  peculiar  to  each.  These,  it 
must  be  at  onoe  ebTious,  are  very  different  In  the  two  arte ;  since,  in  the  one, 
vis.  architecture,  the  artist  has  to  operate  with  inanimate  matter,  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  which  his  productions  are  most  perfect  the  moment  after  they  are 
^nished ;  ^hile,  in  the  other,  he  has  to  operate  with  amterials  which  live  and 
grow,  and  the  effisct  of  which  depends  on  time  sad  fhture  management. 

Pirmanence  may  be  said  to  be  the  principle  which  ia  peoidiariy  chnraeter- 
istic  of  architecture,  and  which  leads  to  all  the  various  sabordinato  prin- 
ciples and  rulss  taught  by  the  art  of  building;  such  as  stability  of  position, 
durability  of  materials,  strength  of  oonstruotion,  fro. 

Progr0t»  may  be  said  to  be  the  peculiar  principle  which  is  eharaeteristip  of 
landscape-gardening,  and  which  leads  to  all  the  snbordinato  prinsipba  mid 
rules  which  regulate  gardening  as  an  art  of  culture*  Among  th^e  am^  pro- 
viding for  growth,  by  suiting  the  trees  to  soil,  situation,  and  olin^ate ;  provid- 
ing for  their  fbtare  increase  in  siae,  by  thinning  and  pmning ;  providing  for  all 
the  various  pointe  of  onltare  and  management;  and  providing  for  removal 
and  decay,  by  the  introduction  or  substitution  of  young  plants. 

Every  natural  change  which  takes  efiect  on  an  architectural  struotnre  after 
it  is  eon^fdeted,  may  be  considered  as  a  step  in  its  progress  to  decay ;  while 
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cTwy  Mtnrd  duHigB  in  a  gardfOi  oiler  U  it  ooa^^leted,  iMid  up  to  *  emiakt 
poii^  is  a  ftep  in  tta  frognm  to  niBluii^.  It  is  the  hupiBflss  of  libe  arcbiteel^ 
tbsrdfore,  to  bring  bis  work  as  new  to  perfieiion  as  bo  can  biaaself,  and  to 
construct  it  so  that  it  may  remain  as  long  as  possible  without  change ;  while 
it  is  tfiat  of  die  Jaafboq^e-gaiideDer  to  ibrm  his  plan  and  exeoute  it  in  saoh  a 
manner,  as  that  it  ma^  admit  of  all  thoee  Aituro  eltoralioo%  such  jas«  the 
remoTal  of  trees  by  thmnlng,  altering  their  shapes  or  sizes,  pruning,  &c., 
which  the  progress  of  trees  and  shrubs  generally,  and  the  growth  and  habit 
of  particular  kinds,  will  require. 


BOOK  II. 

GEOUND  PLANS   POR  LAYINO  OUT   AND  PLANTING  COUNTRY  ROX7SE8  ANB  VILLAS 

OP  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

05,  Counirff  hauMes  mej  be  divided  into  three  olasses. 

(1.)  Suburban  retUknces,  These  may  be  subdivided  into  two  kinds;  via. 
those  of  the  smallest  kind,  which  form  a  continuous  row,  or  street,  with 
smell  gardens  before  and  behind  each  house,  the  whole  of  the  garden  ground 
varying  from  one-lburth  to  half  an  acre ;  and  those  of  the  larger  kmd,  which, 
though  they  form  part  of  a  broken  row  or  street,  are  wholly  or  partly  detached 
firom  the  other  houses,  and  have  often  gardens  of  oonsiderable  siae,  which 
surround  the  house,  either  entirely,  or  on  three  sides.  The  larger  villas  of  this 
kind  have  pleasure.-grounds  from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres  in  ^ctent,  and 
comprise  a  lawn,  shrubbery,  flower-garden,  and  kitcfaen«garden. 

(2.)  Country  tdlUu,  each  standing  in  Its  own  pleasure-grounds;  with  an 
approach-road,  or  sweep  up  to  the  house ;  a  walled  kitchen-garden,  with 
forcing-houses ;  and  stable  offices.  The  extent  of  gardens  of  this  class  is  from 
two  to  ten  acres. 

(3.)  Country  manrion$f  which  have  each  a  park,  pleasnre-grounds,  separate 
gardens  and  hot-houses,  and  sometimes  a  ihrm  attached:  the  extent  of 
the  grounds  being  from  ten  acres  upwards. 

We  shall  describe  each  of  these  kinds  of  country-houses  in  suceession ; 
first  making  some  general  observations  common  to  all  dwellings  of  each  class ; 
and  then  giving  a  fbw  ground  plans,  as  examples  of  each  kind,  and  adding  all 
the  necessary  details. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SVauaSAN   RBSIDBNCBS. 


66»  The  word  "Suburhmi  *'  implies  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town;  and  con- 
sequently houses  of  this  class  are  always  found  within  a  short  distance  of  a 
town  or  village^  if  they  do  not  actually  form  part  of  one.  Those  of  the  smallest 
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class,  indeed,  diflRsr  but  little  in  tbeir  external  appearance  from  ordinary 
street  houses,  except  in  having  a  little  garden  before  them :  whereas  tiiose  of 
the  larger  class  closely  resemble  country  villas,  except  in  having  smaller 
gardens,  and  in  being  frequently  built  in  pairs. 

We  shall  first  give  some  general  observations  on  all  suburban  houses,  and 
then  take  the  different  kinds  in  detail. 


SECTION  I. 

GBMERAL   OBSERVATIONS  OM   SUBUEBAH   RESIDENCES. 

67.  Ai  there  are  eevenU  etreumitaneei  ecmneeUd  with  suburban  housett 
different  from  other  houses,  but  which  exercise  considerable  influence  upon 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupier,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  them  out 
separately. 

68.  The  garden  being  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  a  suburban  residence, 
its  shape  or  outline  should  be  first  considered;  and,  in  the  case  of  resi- 
dences of  the  smallest  size,  this  Lb  of  great  importance.  A  narrow  slip  of 
ground,  as  it  must  be  enclosed,  must  always  include  an  atmosphere  more 
or  less  stagnate,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  breathing,  or  walking  in, 
gardening,  and  even  of  drying  clothes.  A  form  approaching  to  a  square  or  a 
circle,  will  generally  be  found  to  admit,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  wind,  and  to  be  the  most  advantageous  for  domestic  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  gardening.  On  a  larger  scale,  the  shape  of  the  ground  is  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence  in  point  of  health ;  though,  with  regard  to 
variety  within  the  enclosure,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  In  this  case,  a  long 
narrow  slip  may  have  advantages,  instead  of  disadvantages,  by  increasing  the 
extent  of  the  home  views  from  the  house  ;  by  lengthening  the  straight  walks 
of  the  garden ;  and  even,  in  some  cases,  by  affording  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing an  avenue  of  trees  as  an  approach-road.  When  the  piece  of  ground  is 
long,  and  the  outline  circuitous,  then  the  opportunity  of  varying  the  interior 
by  planting,  and  by  extending  the  walks,  is  much  increased ;  and  when  to 
length  and  circuitousness  is  added  irregularity  in  breadth,  everything,  as  far 
as  beauty  is  concerned,  is  obtained  that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  form. 
Where  economy  is  the  great  object  with  reference  to  shape,  then  that  form 
which  requires  the  smallest  quantity  of  boundary  fencing  will  be  the  best  ; 
and  this  is  obviously  the  square  or  the  paraUelogram.  Theoretically,  the 
circle  or  the  polygon  would  be  more  perfect ;  but  in  practice,  the  application 
of  these  figures  would  be  found  inconvenient 

69.  The  potUion  of  the  house  relatively  to  the  shape  or  outline  of  the  plan 
of  the  garden  in  which  it  stands,  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  residences  of 
the  smallest  size.  The  reason  is,  the  house  may  be  so  placed  as  to  throw  a 
shadow  over  a  great  part  of  the  garden  every  day  in  the  year ;  or  it  may  be 
so  placed  as  to  throw  no  shadow  on  it  at  any  time,  or  only  a  partial  shadow. 
The  great  disadvantage  which  every  small  garden  has,  as  compared  with  a 
large  garden,  is  the  shadow  thrown  on  it  by  the  boundary  walls,  or  by  the 
house  or  adjoining  houses;  and,  if  an  intending  occupant  will  bear  this  in 
mind  while  looking  out  for  a  house,  it  will  aid  him  in  obtaining  what  ought 
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to  be  considered  a  great  desideratum  in  a  sulvurban  residence ;  via.  a  garden 
but  moderately  shaded  by  waUs  and  houses.  In  the  case  of  a  road  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  with  houses  and  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  it,  if 
the  houses  in  these  gardens  are  placed  next  or  near  to  the  road,  it  is  evident 
that  they  will  shade  great  part  of  the  garden  behind  them  every  day  in  the  year ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  houses  are  placed  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
garden,  that  they  will  shade  no  part  of  it  any  day  in  the  year.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  garden,  even  in  London  (along  the  south  side  of  the  New  Road,  for 
example),  might  be  rendered  very  ornamental,  both  from  the  street  or  road, 
and  from  the  house  of  the  occupant ;  while  in  the  former,  it  never  could  (as 
is  actually  the  case  with  the  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  the  New  Road)  be 
made  productive  of  either  much  beauty  or  much  use.  In  the  cases  of  the 
houses  and  gardens  along  the  south  side  of  a  road  running  from  east  to  west, 
if  the  houses  are  placed  close  to  the  road,  the  whole  of  the  garden  will  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  every  day  in  the  year.  We  do  not  state  these  facts  with 
a  view  of  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  houses  on  the  south  side  of  an 
east  and  west  road  should  be  built  close  to  it,  and  all  those  on  the  north  side 
as  far  from  it  as  the  garden  will  permit;  but,  simply,  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  who  have  a  suburban  residence  yet  to  choose,  the  great 
importance  of  taking  the  subject  of  shade  and  sunshine  into  consideration 
when  a  garden  is  one  of  their  main  objects ;  and  to  enable  those  who  already 
have  suburban  residences,  to  determine  whether  their  gardens  are  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  the  finer  plants,  or  only  for  more  ordinary  productions. 

70.  The  artifidai  atptct^  in  the  case  of  very  small  plots  of  ground,  is  even 
of  more  importance  than  the  shape ;  but  when  the  extent  of  ground  amounts 
to  an  acre  or  upwards,  the  aspect  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  artificial,  as  It 
does  not  depend  upon  the  boundary  fences,  or  other  artificial  objects.  If  we 
imagine  a  narrow  slip  (say  about  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  breadth,  which  is  the 
general  width  of  the  gardens  of  the  smallest  suburban  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London),  placed  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  that  the 
fences  are  10  ft.  high,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  that  garden  will 
be  in  the  shade  every  day  in  the  year;  and  the  whole  of  it  will  be  under 
shade  at  least  two  months  every  winter.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  plot  of  ground 
of  the  same  width,  and  with  fences  of  the  same  height,  be  placed  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south,  the  sun  will  shine  on  every  part  of  it  during  the 
warmest  portion  of  every  day  in  the  year.  In  the  latter  garden,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  peaches  and  grapes  might  be  ripened;  while  in  the 
former,  nothing  would  thrive  but  ivy,  and  a  few  of  the  commoner  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants.  The  first  point,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
in  contriving  how  the  gardens  of  suburban  residences  are  to  be  laid  out  and 
planted,  is,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  surface  of  the  garden,  and  the  walls  or 
other  fences  by  which  it  is  bounded,  are  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
throughout  the  year.  On  the  degree  of  exposure  to  the  sun  all  the  future 
operations  depend ;  for  this  must  determine  the  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  that 
will  thrive  in  the  garden ;  and  on  these  trees  and  plants  necessarily  depends 
the  kind  of  soil  that  ought  to  be  procured  for  growing  them  in,  or  the 
improvement  that  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  soil  already  there,  as  well  as 
the  future  culture  of  the  whole.  Fig.  21.  is  a  diagram,  representing  the  four 
leading  directions  of  streets  which  occur  in  towns  and  their  suburbs ;  and  the 
bare  inspection  of  this  figure  will  show  what  positions  are  most  favourable 


ibr  the  adnbdra  of  Ibe  tun  to  Aa  nufiiM  ind  boondaiT  waUt  •£  Oe  gwtow, 
M  meU  M  to  tht  difilnciit  ridea  of  the  IknmMj  tkroi^hoat  tbc  jtmr.  !■  tUi 
tgani'a  u  npnteM*  two  loira  ot  bsuN*  plaMd  in  ■  dilvetioa  pBifid  to  k 
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ilreet  naming  north  and  loatb,  in  the  gai4«ui  of  whiek  Am  wSl  b«  bo 
ibsdom  at  nudda;  thro^hout  the  year,  but  thoM  of  the  Mpaoatioo  feacot :  if 
these  are  low,  ai'if  thsy  ^  of  open  work,  their  sbode  will  do  very  little  i^ory ; 
and,  unlMa  the  utiunion  is  amrounded  by  a  TOTy  amofcy  atiKia]ihere,  pekchea 
and  gnpti  may  b«  ripeiied  in  the  cUanaCe  of  London,  oft  tha  waU  which  facea 
ibs  »ontfa.  Ify  9*  onsmental  atafett  may  he  grown  on  A«  wdl  bsTing  a 
nottheni  expoture  g  and  almost  any  kind  of  ptaat  ibovf^t  deaiMble  may 
W  cOltlvMed  in  the  iatener  of  the  garde* ;  preridfd  Math  trsea  or  afarub*  a* 
AHty  be  planted  diere  are  hM  aDowod  togiow  to  aath  a  ha^ht  a«  to  diade  the 
peach  wall. 

At  6  i  two  pdrs  of  houiea  are  abawn ;  the  fMnrts  of  fthidi  tte  alao  pttaUel 
to  a  ncrlh  and  touth  road,  and  the  gndeM  of  which  hsTt  nearly  the  Mbm 
adrantagei  aa  thoae  ihonn  at  0,  except  that  •  satalt  portion  of  the  garden  of 
the  house  next  the  n<fftfa  will  be  in  (be  ahade  dwing  tha  greater  part  of  the 
wintet-  aeaaOB ;  aa  shown  hy  the  triangular  ihadow  throws  apon  thai  gatden 
in  the  di^MiD. 


« 
At  e  ftM  Mr«  rews  9t  hdiiBM  flilliiltf  to  tboke  at «;  bnt,  a«  their  direction  it 

Bouth-irest,  the  bus  will  thine  on  both  tides  of  these  hentet,  and  hoth  on  their 

front  and  back-gvrdent,  erery  day  on  which  he  appetti,  throughout  the  year. 

The  small  pfopotliofa  of  shadow  which  these  hootet  will  throw  upon  their 

gardens  may  be  edttsidered  as  represented  by  the  triangular  masses  of  shade 

dn  the  ftoni  gardens  on  one  side  «xf  the  road^  and  on  the  back  gardens  on  the 

other.    The  actnsl  shadow  thrown  by  a  row  of  connected  houses  on  the 

ground,  wonld,  of  courte,  be  a  parallelogram,  and  not  a  series  of  triangles ;  but 

our  object  in  giving  this  diagram  is  not  so  much  to  show  the  actusl  shadows 

that  Win  be  tkrown  at  any  particular  time  upon  the  ground,  as  to  indicate  the 

proportion  of  shadow  which  one  pesition  df  the  house  and  garden  fences  will 

throw  on  the  ground  relattrely  to  what  will  be  done  by  another  position.    In 

the  double  detached  houses^  h,  d,  f^  &e.,  the  proportion  of  shadow  which 

we  have  shown  in  the  diagram  also  indicates  the  part  of  the  garden  which 

#!n  he  most  in  shade  throughout  thfe  yi^.    The  walls  of  thoae  gardens  which 

have  a  south-east  exposure,  will  ripen  figs,  apricots,  and  the  finer  plums  \ 

while  those  having  a  north-west  exposure,  may  be  devoted  to  currants  or 

mot«Ilo  fStetfki ;  or  td  roses,  and  the  finer  kinds  of  ornamental  creepers. 

At  d,  on  both  sides  of  a  road  id  the  tame  direcfien,  are  shown  double 
detached  houses,  the  gardeus  of  which  have  sinalar  advilntages  to  those  at  c, 
but  increased  in  eousequeuee  oi  the  hotases  being  detached,  and  their  diago- 
nals being  south  and  norths  which  adintts  of  the  sun  shining  aU  round  them 
on  every  day  on  which  he  appears^ 

At  //,  on  a  road  in  the  direction  of  south-east  and  north-west,  are  shown 
dooldtf  detachlfd  houses^  square  in  the  plah;  the  diagonals  of  which,  being 
directly  ibwth  and  norths  their  exterior  widls  and  their  gardens  will  have 
nearly  the  same  advantages  as  those  of  the  houses  shown  at  d;  but  with  this 
diflbreneCj  that  a  wall  having  a  south-west  aspect  is  not  considered  qoifce  so 
good  far  r^fenlng  the  finer  fruits,  or  growing  the  more  delicate  creepers,  as 
me  fadlig  the  south-east 

At  ^  afo  shown  two  rows  ef  houses  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  a  road 
rttimlfl^  east  and  west ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  front  or  street  gardens 
of  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  will  be  entirely  in  the  shade  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  j  white  the  gardens  behind  these  houses  will  be 
entit€^  in  the  sun  thfoughovt  the  year.  As  the  side  walls  of  these  gardens 
(at  A)  cKn  only  enjoy  the  son  one  half  of  evfery  day,  neither  of  them  are  fit  for 
ripening  the  finev  fruits  9  but  both  of  them  will  grow  plums  and  cherries,  and 
both  aruadmiraidy  adapted  for  ornamental  climbers.  Against  the  wall  at  the 
isithef  efid  of  the  garden,  which  will  be  in  the  shade  almost  every  day  in  the 
year,-  Ivy  Hud  tome  very  hardy  climbers  miiy  be  planted,  such  as  the  Virginian 
eraepef  and  the  Ayrshire  rose :  and  agamst  the  house  at  the  opposite  end, 
whieli  will  be  luUy  in  the  san  every  day  in  the  year,  may  be  planted  a  vine 
and  m  fig}  the  latter  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  as  high  as  the  first- 
ioor  windows,  and  the  former  to  oloAe  the  upper  part  as  high  as  the  roof. 
The  walks  of  such  gaidens  will  be  equally  dry  on  both  sides  of  the  garden, 
beeansa  one  boundary  wall  does  not  threw  more  shade  on  the  walk  running 
parallel  to  it,  and  near  it,  than  the  other;  and,  provided  the  crdss  walk  at  the 
south  end  is  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  end  wall,  or  botmdary  fence,  as 
Utft  feu  be  shaded  by  it^  it  wiU  be  as  dry  lis  the  side  walks.  Hence,  these  gar- 
dens are  iriare  favoaralde  kui  invalids  to  walk  in  during  winter,  and  imraedi^ 
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ately  after  rains,  tihan  those  can  be  where  one  of  the  side  walks  is  chiefly  in 
shade,  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  gardens  of  the  houses  at  a  a.  The  front  gar- 
dens of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  this  east  and  west  road  will  enjoy  the 
sun  throughout  the  day  during  the  whole  year,  and  are,  therefore,  unless  the 
road  is  very  dusty,  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  finer  flowers  and  shrubs. 
The  gardens  at  t,  behind  these  houses,  are,  however,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  in  point  of  aspect;  for  one  half  of  them  will  be  entirely  under  shade  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  and  also  during  a  considerable  portion  of  both 
the  spring  and  autumn.  Only  the  small  portion  of  wall  at  the  bottom  of  this 
garden,  which  forms  the  end  of  it,  is  fit  for  the  finer  fruits ;  the  remainder 
should  be  covered  with  ornamental  climbers:  and  the  walks,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  will  unavoidably  be  cold  and  damp. 

At  k  are  shown  two  pairs  of  houses,  one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the 
north  side  of  an  east  and  west  road,  which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  houses  shown  at  g :  but  the  two  gardens  at  m,  being  open  and 
airy,  will  be  very  suitable  for  taking  exercise  in  throughout  the  year ;  and  a 
vine  or  a  fig  may  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  The  gardens  at  / 
will  not  be  much  inferior  to  those  at  m,  in  consequence  of  the  sun  being 
admitted  to  the  sides  of  the  house  as  well  as  to  its  front.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  gardens  of  the  houses  at  d,  6,  and  ^  the  great  advantage  of  detached 
houses,  in  point  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  sun  and  air,  la  obvious. 

Single  detached  houses,  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  are  subjected  to  the 
same  laws  respecting  shade  as  detached  houses  which  are  in  pairs. 

71.  Where  narrow  dips  of  garden  ground  are  necessarily  placed  east  and 
west,  the  fences  between  them  ought  to  be  as  low  as  can  be  permitted  if  opaque, 
or  to  be  composed  of  open  iron  railings.  For  the  sake  of  seclusion  these  rail- 
ings may  be  covered  during  the  summer  season,  when  the  occupants  are  most 
in  their  gardens,  with  deciduous  creepers,  such  as  scarlet  runners,  nasturtiums, 
sweet  peas,  or  that  splendid  plant,  the  everlasting  pea;  but,  during  winter, 
they  should  be  left  naked,  to  admit  the  sun  to  dry  and  warm  the  soil.  The 
aspect  of  the  ground  in  the  case  of  larger  gardens  is  of  less  consequence ;  as, 
from  their  greater  width,  the  space  shaded  by  the  wall  bears  a  smaller  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  area. 

72.  The  artificial  esqtoture,  in  the  case  of  houses  and  gardens  on  a  small 
scale,  is  no  less  aflected  by  local  circumstances  than  the  natural  exposure,  in 
houses  on  a  large  scale,  is  by  such  as  are  of  a  permanent  nature.  We  have 
shown  that  an  irregular  surface  has  always  more  or  less  an  irregular  climate, 
and  that  the  side  of  a  hill  naturally  sheltered  may  be  exposed  to  a  current  of 
wind,  reflected  or  turned  out  of  its  natural  direction  by  an  adjoining  hill. 
On  the  very  same  principles,  a  house  in  a  sheltered  or  favourably-exposed 
situation  may  be  injured  by  a  current  of  wind  directed  against  it  by  adjoining 
houses,  or  by  trees ;  and  this,  as  every  one  knows,  is  one  grand  cause  of  smoky 
chimneys.  An  attentive  observer  of  the  chimney-tops  of  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  will  find  that  those  which  have  most  of  these  unsightly 
contrivances  for  preventing  smoking,  are  generally  small  houses  near  large 
ones,  or  near  large  trees.  In  the  case  of  regular  streets,  where  the  houses  are 
all  of  nearly  the  same  size,  or  of  houses  that  are  completely  isolated,  a  common 
chimney-pot  will  be  found  sufficient. 

73. — I%e  direction  of  the  road  leading  to  a  suburban  residence  is  not 
beneath  notice.    We  have  shown  that^  on  a  small  scale,  where  the  houses  and 
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gardenfl  are  placed  in  rows  parallel  to  the  road,  the  direction  of  the  road  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  with  reference  to  the  enjo3mient  of  sunshine.  Where 
the  road  is  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  country,  the  dust,  in 
summer,  will  be  blown  in  the  direction  of  that  road,  and  will  consequently 
proye  a  much  greater  annoyance  to  the  traveller,  than  where  the  road  is  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind.  About  London,  the  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  wes^  or  from  the  east;  and  hence  the  roads  to  Edge  ware,  Hamp- 
stead,  &c.,  on  the  north,  and  to  Epsom,  Croydon,  &c.,  on  the  south,  are  much 
less  disagreeable  to  travel  on  than  those  to  Uxbridge  and  Brentford,  or  in 
the  Etuffx  direction.  The  dust  from  the  roads  running  north  and  south  is 
blown  off  them  into  the  fields;  whereas  in  the  roads  running  east  and  west, 
whether  the  wind  is  in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  the  dust  is  blown  along 
them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  those  roads  which  have  the 
dost  blown  from  them  are  the  least  eligible  for  having  small  houses  and 
gardens  placed  close  to  them,  as  the  dust  firom  the  road  is  blown  upon  such 
houses  and  gardens.  The  road  which  is  most  covered  with  dust  in  summer 
will  be  most  covered  with  mud  in  winter,  unless  the  dust  be  removed  when  it 
is  first  turned  into  mud.  The  wetness  of  the  surface  of  a  road  during  winter, 
all  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  be  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  is  shaded  from  the  sun.  Hence,  about  London, 
those  roads  which  are  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  are  decidedly  the 
wettest  during  winter ;  because  they  are  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  which  blow  the  moisture  along  them  as  the  dust  was  blown  in  summer, 
instead  of  blowing  it  off  them ;  and  because  they  are  all  more  or  less  shaded 
by  fences,  houses,  and  trees  on  the  south  side.  Hence,  also,  the  houses  on 
the  sides  of  roads  which  run  east  and  west,  ought  to  be  placed  farther  from 
them  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  roads  running  north  and  south.  A  road 
which  runs  east  and  west  affords  shade  to  the  pedestrian  at  least  till  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  of  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  so  that  a  citizen 
whose  residence  is  along  such  a  road  may  always  walk  to  town  in  the  shade ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  during  the  six  months  of  summer,  he  returns 
from  town  to  his  residence  between  three  and  six  o'clock,  he  will  have  the 
sun  full  in  his  face.  A  road  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  affords  shade 
to  the  pedestrian  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening ;  but,  on  going  to 
town  during  the  day  along  the  road  from  his  house  in  the  north  suburbs,  the 
traveller  will  have  the  sun  full  in  his  face ;  while  on  going  to  town  along  a 
rtMid  from  the  south  suburbs,  it  will  be  on  his  back.  These  remarks  apply 
strictly  to  roads  which  are  straight,  and  which  have  no  other  objects  along 
them  to  produce  shade  but  fences  8  ft.  or  10  ft  high;  but,  where  the 
roads  are  winding,  and  bordered  by  trees  or  houses,  or  both,  the  influence  of 
the  sun  is  in  a  great  measure  neutralised ;  and,  as  far  as  respects  the  enjoy- 
ment of  shade,  roads  in  different  directions  will  be  nearly  equal.  The  same 
remarks  will  also  apply  with  respect  to  dust  being  blown  along  the  road,  or 
off  the  road ;  since,  if  we  imagine  the  road  in  a  serpentine  or  zigzag  direction, 
the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  will  blow  the  dust  alternately 
off  the  road,  and  along  the  road.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain 
than  this,  that,  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  all  roads  and  walks  in  the  direction 
of  north  and  south  are  much  sooner  dried  after  being  wet,  and  much  more 
comfortable  to  travel  on  in  winter,  than  roads  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west    This  may  be  observed  even  in  the  streets  of  towns  in  the  winter 
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leason  \  and  also  in  ibe  gravel  walks  of  walkd  gavdeni,  and  in  the  avanuas 
through  woods. 

74.  The  height  or  level  of  the  road  relatwefy  to  the  height  or  leva  of  the 
ground  floor  cf  the  house,  may  soem  almost  too  insignificant  a  subject  to  be 
noticed  as  a  separate  desideratum.  In  practioe,  however,  it  is  of  very  con- 
siderable importance.  No  house  that  stands  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
adjoining  road  ever  yet  looked  well ;  unless,  indeed,  the  extent  of  the  scenery 
was  so  great,  and  the  house  at  such  a  distance,  and  to  decidedly  below  the 
level  of  the  road,  as  not  to  tempt  the  comparison.  Every  one  feels  that 
there  is  always  something  mean  in  looking  down  upon  an  object,  or  in 
descending  to  it;  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  always  something  dignified 
and  commanding  in  ascending  to  one.  The  truth  or  iSslsity  of  these  positions 
any  one  may  prove,  by  observing  the  front  gardens  of  houses,  even  of  the 
smallest  size,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  any  large 
town.  Where  the  front  garden  ascends  towards  the  house,  there  is  an 
appearance  of  dignity,  dryness,  and  comfort ;  but,  where  it  descends,  we 
receive  from  it  the  impresaon  of  meanness,  dampness,  and  unwholesomeness. 
Even  in  the  choice  of  a  street,  or  of  a  public  road,  on  which  to  choose  or 
build  a  residence,  it  is  desirable,  if  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  more 
important  objects,  to  fix  on  one  that  asoends  towards  the  residenoe,  rather 
than  descends.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  the  absolute  elevation  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  out  of  the  question;  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  spot  on  which  the  house  stands,  relatively,  to  a  near  olject ; 
and  it  can,  in  all  suburban  residences  of  moderate  extent,  be  completely 
effected  by  art,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  character  of  the  surface*  Let 
it  be  observed,  however,  that  this  evil  can  only  be  avoided  before  the  house 
is  built,  and  afterwards  is  past  remedy,  for,  when  once  the  house  is  set  down 
on  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  lower  level  than  the  adjoining  road,  and  the 
ground  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  or  even  if  it  is  only  a  little  above 
it,  it  u  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  give  a  character  of  dignity  to  the  house 
All  that  he  can  do  is  to  raise  the  ground  round  it  and  between  it  and  the 
house  or  road,  iu  effecting  which  a  portion  of  the  house  is  necessarily  buried ; 
and,  while  a  part  of  its  dignity  is  lost  by  diminishing  its  height,  the  expres- 
sion of  meanness,  and  the  actu^  unwholesomeness,  are  aggravated  by  having 
to  descend  to  the  parlour,  or  ground  floor,  by  steps.  Many  villa  houses  and 
large  mansions  in  England  have  been  spoUed,  both  in  regard  to  effect  and 
use,  as  well  as  rendered  unwholesome,  by  earthing  them  up,  in  order  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  being  situated  on  a  level,  or  on  a  gentle  elevation.  It 
is  better,  in  general,  to  submit  to  the  first  evil,  rather  than  to  incur  another 
which  is  greater.  What  we  would  recommend,  in  the  case  of  small 
suburban  houses  built  on  a  lower  level  than  the  adjoining  street^  would  be  to 
shut  out  the  lower  part  of  the  house  from  the  road,  by  a  wall  or  open  fence, 
so  that  the  relative  levels  of  the  house  and  road  might  not  be  observed ;  then 
to  scoop  out  the  ground  between  the  house,  and  the  door  opening  to  the  road ; 
and  to  arrange  the  walk  so  that  the  entrance-door  to  the  house  could  not  be 
seen  till  the  person  walking  on  it  had  arrived  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  inter- 
vening walk,  from  which  he  might  ascend  to  the  house.  A  great  deal  more 
might  be  said  on  this  subject ;  but  to  one  class  of  readers  we  need  only  add, 
bear  in  mind  that  elevation  is  dignity,  and  depression  meanness;  and  to 
another,  who  require  principles  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  avoid  a  house  to  which 
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yoa  have  to  descend,  eiUier  through  the  front  garden  or  gvounda»  or  by  iteps 
outiide  or  within  the  house. 

75.  The  me  of  suburban  gardens  generally  varies  from  50  ft.  to  300  ft.  In 
length,  and  from  20  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  breadth ;  at  least  we  shall  take  these 
dimendoDs  as  those  of  the  gardens  we  are  about  to  describe ;  and  it  may  be 
here  observed  that  the  same  modes  of  planting  and  laying  out  are  applicable 
to  all  the  plots  between  these  two  extremes,  and  even  to  larger  and  smaller 
ones  attached  to  houses,  forming  part  of  a  street  or  row.  The  soil  of  such  a 
plot,  whether  large  or  small,  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  loam  more  or  less  light 
or  heavy ;  that  soil  being  more  common  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns,  because  they  are  generally  built  in  valleys  or  on  plains,  where  the  soil 
is  most  commonly  alluvial  or  clayey,  though  sometimes  it  is  sandy  or  gravelly. 
The  surface  ot  the  ground  within  the  given  limits  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  tolerably  even ;  for  though  it  may  slope  in  some  directions,  and  have 
some  holes  and  protuberances,  from  accidental  circumstances,  it  can  scarcely 
have  any  natural  undulations.  The  extent  and  the  kind  of  ground  being 
given,  the  first  things  to  be  considered  are,  the  supply  of  water  or  of  gas  to 
the  house,  if  by  pipes  that  come  through  the  garden ;  the  pump  or  well,  if 
water  is  not  laid  on ;  the  outbuildings,  if  any ;  the  under-drainage  of  the  ground ; 
the  surface  drainage ;  the  number  and  direction  of  the  walks ;  the  improvement 
of  the  texture  of  the  soil ;  and  the  arrangement  for  posts  for  drying  clothes. 

76.  Pipes  through  the  garden^  for  water  or  gaSf  ^c, — As  most  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  are  supplied  with  water  from  public  sources, 
by  means  of  small  pipes  laid  from  a  main  pipe  in  the  street  to  the  cistern  or 
cisterns  in  the  house,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  in  contriving 
the  arrangement  of  the  front  garden,  is  to  fix  on  the  place  where  the  service 
pipe,  as  it  is^called,  shall  be  laid  down.    The  object  should  be,  to  secure  the 
pipe  from  frost  throughout  the  whole  of  its  length,  and  to  admit  of  its  being 
laid  bare,  when  necessary,  for  repairs,  with  as  little  derangement  to  the  gar- 
den, and  especially  to  the  walks,  as  possible.    The  service  water-pipe  com- 
monly enters  the  front  garden  under  the  sill  of  the  street  entrance  or  gate, 
and  is  conducted  along  one  side  of  the  walk,  or  through  that  part  of  the 
lawn,  on  front  garden,  on  which  there  are  few  trees  or  shrubs,  to  the  cisterns 
in  the  house  or  in  the  area.    The  depth  of  the  trench,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
the  pipe  is  laid,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  3  ft,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  frost; 
and  if,  in  any  part,  it  passes  through  ground  which  is  likely  to  be  occasionally 
trenched,  there  ought  to  be  a  line  of  bricks  or  tiles  placed  iounediately  over  the 
pipe,  to  protect  it  from  the  mattock  or  spade.    Suburban  houses  are  frequently 
supplied  with  gas  from  the  mains,  which  are  carried  along  the  streets  for  the 
public  lampe,  for  a  lamp  outside  the  front  door,  and  sometimes  for  light  in  the 
house ;  and  probably  gas  will  ere  loi/g  be  required,  even  in  fourth-rate  houses, 
for  the  purposes  of  cookery.    The  service-pipes  for  conveying  gas  need  not  he 
laid  deeper  in  the  soil  than  1  ft.,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  be  ii\jured  by  frost; 
but,  like  the  water-pipes,  they  ought  to  be  protected,  by  bricks  or  tiles,  from 
the  risk  of  the  spade,  when  the  gravel  of  the  walks  is  turned  or. flower-beds 
are  dug ;  and,  like  them,  they  should  be  laid  down  in  such  a  direction  as  that, 
when  repairs  are  wanted,  they  may  occasion  as  little  derangement  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  as  possible.    In  general,  the  gas-pipe  should  not  be  laid 
directly  over  the  water-pipe ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  latter  could  not  be  laid 
bare  and  examined  without  disturbing  the  former.    If,  however,  the  water- 
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pipe  18  laid  80  deep  as  to  be  oat  of  the  reach  of  frost,  or  of  being  disturbed 
by  the  spade,  it  is  not  likely  to  require  repair  for  many  years,  or  even  a  life- 
time ;  except  at  its  junction  with  the  main  pipe  in  the  street,  and  with  the 
cistern  in  the  house  or  in  the  area ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  gas-pipe  may  be 
laid  over  it  That  part  of  the  water-pipe  which  rises  out  of  the  ground  to 
supply  the  cistern,  if  not  carefully  protected  by  a  thick  casing  of  charcoal, 
ashes,  or  sand,  enclosed  in  brickwork,  will  be  liable  to  be  frozen  and  to  bunt 
every  winter ;  more  especially  where  the  cistern  is  placed  in  the  area.  The 
connection,  indeed,  of  the  service  water-pipe  with  the  cisterns  of  a  house  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  points  which  the  builder  has  to  manage.  It  is  very 
commonly  got  over  by  directing  the  servants  of  the  occupier,  when  the  win- 
ter approaches,  to  wrap  straw  round  the  pipes  where  they  join  the  cbtem;  or, 
perhaps,  a  cock  is  so  placed  as  to  enable  the  servants  to  empty  the  service- 
pipe,  or  that  portion  of  it  next  the  cistern,  every  time  that  the  cistern  is  filled; 
but,  as  these  precautionary  measures  are  commonly  delayed  till  after  a  severe 
frost  has  occurred,  the  pipes  are  generally  burst  once  or  twice  every  winter, 
and  the  plumber  requires  to  be  called  in  accordingly.  The  greatest  care, 
therefore,  is  requisite  to  have  the  service  water-pipe  rendered  perfectly  secure 
from  frost,  from  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  main  in  the  street,  to  the 
orifice  of  the  cock  which  delivers  the  water  to  the  cistern ;  and  biulders  and 
occupiers  should  insist  on  their  plumbers  making  sure  of  this  result. 

77.  Out-buUdiftgs,  pump  or  toett,  ^e. — In  gardens  to  suburban  houses,  a 
dust  hole  is  essential ;  and  a  privy  is  sometimes  required  either  as  a  substitute 
for,  or  in  addition  to,  a  water-closet  in  the  house.  Both  these  ought  to  be 
placed  close  to  the  house  behind,  and  near  the  back  door,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  as  conveniently  reached  as  possible.  At  the  bottoms  of  gardens,  even 
of  the  smallest  size,  it  will  generally  be  found  useful  to  have  a  shed  for 
lumber,  clothes-posts,  old  wood  for  fuel,  &c. ;  and  a  pit,  3  ft.  square  and  2  ft. 
deep,  lined  with  brick  or  stone,  for  such  rubbish  as  will  rot  into  manure. 
There  should  also,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  be  a  pump  or  well,  because, 
even  if  it  does  not  supply  water  fit  for  the  kitchen,  it  will  at  least  be  useftil 
for  watering  the  garden,  and  in  case  of  fire.  If  the  occupier  is  much  attached 
to  gardening,  and  intends  to  cultivate  culinary  vegetables,  a  manure  tank,  for 
liquid  manure  (which  might  serve  in  some  cases  as  a  cesspool  for  the  privy), 
would  be  found  useful ;  and  if  it  were  properly  constructed  of  brick  laid  in 
cement,  with  a  closely-fitted  covering  stone,  it  would  be  attended  with  no 
offensive  smell.  When  the  family  washing  is  performed  at  home,  the  soap- 
suds should  always  be  emptied  into  this  tank,  as,  after  they  have  fermented 
for  some  time,  they  make  excellent  manure.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the 
shed,  well,  &c.,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  garden ;  or,  if  they  should  be  placed 
in  any  other  part,  to  have  them  hidden  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  and 
from  those  of  the  adjoining  houses,  by  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  In  some 
cases  there  maybe  one  or  more  bowers,  or  covered  teats ;  and  these,  and  also 
architectural  ornaments  and  green-houses,  or  other  plant-houses,  if  they 
are  required,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  determining  on 
the  position  of  the  drains,  and  the  direction  of  the  walks. 

78.  Drainage,  walks,  arid  texture  of  the  soU,  ^c. — ^The  ground,  where  not 
nsturally  dry,  ought  to  be  perfectly  under- drained,  by  drains  down  the  mid- 
dle of  both  the  front  and  back  gardens,  communicating  with  the  public  sewer, 
or  with  some  other  main  drain ;  or,  if  the  back  garden  be  large,  and  the  soil 
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▼ery  wet,  there  may  be  a  drain  along  one  side  of  each  of  the  side  walks :  to 
these  drains  there  ought  to  be  communications,  with  gratings  at  regular  dis- 
tances, if  the  walks  are  above  100  ft.  in  length;  but,  if  they  are  shorter,  one 
grating,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  garden,  will  be  sufficient.  If  the  garden 
be  50  ft  or  60  ft.  broad,  the  soil  a  very  strong  clay,  and  the  surface  flat,  there 
ought  not  only  to  be  drains  to  the  walks,  but  drains  to  the  part  of  the  garden 
kept  under  kitchen  crops  or  flowers,  and  also  to  those  parts  which  are  kept 
under  grass.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  comfort  afforded  by  a  garden 
on  a  strong  clayey  soil,  than  thorough  drainage ;  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  walk  out  in  it  afler  a  shower  of  rain,  though  this  is  generally  one  of 
the  most  delightful  times  in  which  a  garden  can  be  viewed  by  a  person  fond 
of  gardening.  In  yery  small  gardens,  where  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to 
have  under-drains,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  water  by  the  surface- 
drainage  to  one  point,  where  it  may  sink  into  the  soil.  The  proper  execution 
of  the  surface-drainage  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  enjoyment  of  every 
description  of  garden,  whether  large  or  small ;  more  especiidly  of  all  such  as 
are  on  loamy  or  clayey  soils.  For  this  reason,  even,  in  some  cases,  before 
determining  on  the  under-drainage  of  the  back  garden,  the  surface-drainage 
ought  to  be  attended  to  by  smoothing  down  all  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
and  by  forming  it  so  as  to  give  it  an  inclination,  or  slope,  to  some  one  part 
in  the  garden,  generally  that  which  is  the  most  distant  from  the  house.  To  this 
point  all  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  the  walks  should  run,  and  find  an  exit 
either  by  a  porous  subsoil,  or  by  a  grating  communicating  with  an  under- drain. 
In  back  gardens  of  great  length,  it  may  happen  that  the  middle  is  the  lowest 
part  of  the  surface ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  surface  water  ought  to  be 
directed  thither  from  both  extremities ;  but  in  suburban  gardens  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  surface  may  not  be  made  to  slope  from  the  house  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  back  garden,  even  though  it  should  be  200  ft.  in  length. 
In  regard  to  front  gardens,  if  the  walk  and  the  lawn  have  an  inclination  from 
the  house  to  the  street,  that  will  generally  be  found  sufficient.  The  surface- 
drainage,  and  also  the  under  drainage,  being  determined  on  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist,  we  shall  suppose  that  he  has  had  the  surface  of  the  ground,  both 
before  and  behind  the  house,  sloped  accordingly.  The  next  point  is  to  deter- 
mine the  number  and  direction  of  the  walks ;  because  it  ia  alongside  of  them 
that  the  under-drains  are  commonly  formed  with  the  greatest  advantage.  In  all 
small  gardens,  the  object  is  to  get  as  long  a  walk  as  possible ;  and  the  longest 
line  within  any  given  space  must  necessarily  be  that  which  goes  round  it. 
The  direction  and  position  of  the  walks  is  therefore  easily  settled.  The  next 
point  is  to  determine  where  the  drains  are  to  be  placed,  and  to  have  them  dug 
and  filled  in,  the  manner  of  doing  which  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
garden  operations.  The  walks  may  be  then  hollowed  out,  in  the  manner 
which  will  also  be  hereafter  described ;  and  the  ground  which  is  to  be  planted 
or  covered  with  turf  may  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  or  3ft.;  and,  in 
performing  this  operation,  if  the  soil  requires  to  be  rendered  lighter,  or  more 
porous,  which  is  siways  the  case  with  a  strong  clay,  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
lime  rubbish,  gravel,  or  sand,  or  with  all  of  these,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  readOy  pervious  to  water.  It  is  more  especially  necessary  to  do 
this  in  those  parts  of  the  garden  which  are  most  in  shade ;  particularly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house,  when  it  fronts  the  south.  The  ground  being 
trenched,  and  the  walks  hollowed  out,  the  whole  should  remain  some  weeks. 
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and,  if  convenient,  one  whole  winter,  to  settle,  before  the  final  smoothing  of 
the  surface,  the  gravelling  or  paving  of  the  walks,  the  edging  of  them,  and 
the  planting  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  When  so  much  time  cannot  be  allowed 
for  the  ground  to  settle,  it  is  better  not  to  trench  it  under  where  the  walks  and 
their  edgings  are  to  be  placed,  but  merely  to  dig  it ;  because,  when  trenched 
ground  does  not  settle  evenly,  which  it  very  seldom  does,  the  materials  of 
which  the  walk  is  formed,  and  its  edgings,  require,  after  a  few  months,  to  be 
taken  up  and  relaid. 

79*  ArrangtmenU  for  potts  to  support  ehthes-Unes^^^One  connderable 
advantage  of  a  suburban  residence  to  most  families,  and  particulariy  to  such 
as  have  children,  is,  that  they  are  enabled  by  it  to  wash  at  home,  and  have 
their  clothes  dried  in  the  open  air.  In  the  country,  clothes  are  generally 
dried  on  hedges  or  bushes ;  but  in  suburban  gardens  tfiey  are  commonly  hung 
on  lines  which  are  stretched  fW>m  post  to  post  along  one  side,  or  round  the 
entire  garden.  In  gardens  to  houses  of  the  smallest  size,  these  posts  are 
commonly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  lines  fastened  to  them  on  washing 
days,  and  taken  down  when  not  wanted ;  but,  in  all  the  better  description  of 
gardens,  sockets,  which  have  been  previously  fitted  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
posts,  are  fixed  in  the  ground ;  and  into  these  the  posts  are  inserted  on  washing 
days,  and  the  lines  attached  to  them.  When  the  clothes  are  dried,  and  the 
lines  are  also  dry,  and  have  been  taken  ofi*  and  laid  in  a  dry  part  of  the  wash- 
house  or  back  kitchen,  the  posts  are  taken  up  out  of  the  sockets,  and  put 
somewhere  under  cover.  If  there  is  no  shed,  they  may  be  laid  on  brackets 
projecting  ftom  the  boundary  wall,  with  a  coping  board  close  over  them  to 
throw  off  the  rain. 

Fig,  22.  shows  the  socket  for  the  clothes-post : 
it  is  made  of  fbur  pieces  of  board,  forming  a 
rectangidar  tube,  rather  narrower  at  the  lower 
end ;  and  <  is  a  cap,  or  cover,  also  of  wood, 
with  a  ring  in  the  top  for  lifting  it  off,  which  is 
put  on  when  the  posts  are  not  in  use,  to  prevent 
tlie  socket  from  being  filled  up  with  dirt  and 
stones ;  the  length  of  the  tube  forming  the 
socket  is  generally  about  18  in.,  and  the  width 
inside  about  4  in.  at  top,  and  3  in.  at  bottom. 
Fig,  23.  represents  a  clothes-post:  it  has  a 
shoulder  at  the  lower  end  (at  ti),  to  prevent  it 
from  being  wedged  too  firmly  into  the  socket; 
and  two  pins  (r)  passed  through  the  top,  in  opposite 
directions,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  lines.  In  some 
gardens  the  lines  are  fastened  to  trees,  or  stretched  across 
the  garden  from  hooks  in  the  side  walls ;  but  the  most  con- 
venient position  is  along  the  sides  of  the  walks,  over  the 
maigin  of  the  turf,  so  that  a  person  may  stand  upon  the 
walk  whUe  hanging  up  and  taking  down  the  clothes. 

80k  A  green-^ouse,  orangeryy  w  toMtrvatorg,  ought,  if  posdUe,  to  be 
attached  to  every  suburban  residence.  The  custom  of  rearing  plants  in  pots, 
and  keeping  them  in  the  windows  of  dwelling-houses,  is  of  great  antiquity, 
though  it  is  only  in  modem  times,  and  chiefly  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
that  a  house  for  plants  has  become  a  con^icuous  feature  in  the  elevailioii  of 
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a  mantlon.  The  most  aocitnt  description  of  plant-house  is  what  is  called  an 
orangery ;  in  which  formerly  orange-trees,  planted  in  large  boxes  or  tubs, 
wtro  kept  during  the  winter,  and  set  out  of  doors  daring  the  summer  season. 
Such  houses  almost  always  fronted  the  south :  the  back  wall  was  of  masonry, 
the  roof  corered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  lead,  and  the  front  contained  a  range  of 
largo  glass  windows.  Beneath  the  floor  there  was  sometimes  a  flue  for 
heating;  and  at  other  times  this  purpose  was  efiected  by  means  of  German 
stoves.  As  the  object  of  the  orangery  was  merely  to  keep  the  trees  from  the 
frost,  and  they  were  not  expected  to  grow  while  in  the  house,  this  description 
of  building  suited  them  perfectly ;  and  it  might  still  be  very  properly  aJdded 
to  a  mansion,  provided  no  other  plants  were  placed  in  it  than  orange-trees, 
and  a  few  other  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  and  succulent  plants,  such  as 
myrtles,  olives,  cactuses,  agaves,  aloes,  &c.  Such  houses,  however,  are  totally 
unfit  fbr  plants  whbh  grow  or  flower  in  the  winter  season ;  such  as  camellias, 
heaths,  acacias,  and  all  those  Cape  and  Australian  trees  and  shrubs  which,  by 
their  flowers  and  newly-produced  foliage,  constitute  the  great  charm  of  British 
conservatories  during  the  winter  months.  To  render  an  orangery  fit  for 
keeping  such  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  roof  should  be  entirely  of  glazed 
frames,  to  admit  perpendicular  light,  without  which  no  plant  in  a  growing 
state  can  thrive;  and  when  this  is  the  ease,  according  to  the  common  usage  of 
gardeners,  the  building  is  no  longer  called  an  orangery,  but  a  conservatory ; 
a  word  which  appears  to  have  been  first  applied  to  plant-houses  by  Eveljm,  in 
his  Caiendarium.  A  conservatory,  properly  speaking,  is,  however,  a  house  in 
which  beds  of  earth  are  formed  in  the  floor,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  are 
planted  in  them,  instead  of  being  kept  in  tubs  and  boxes.  This,  indeed,  is 
almoat  the  only  kind  of  plant-house  now  attached  to  first-rate  mansions.  The 
term  green-house  is  now  generally  confined  to  houses  having  glass  roofs, 
whieh  are  kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  orangery  or  conservatory,  but 
where  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  which  are  usually  small,  and  elevated 
upon  stages,  so  as  to  bring  them  at  once  near  the  light  and  near  the  eye  of 
the  spectator.  The  characteristic  of  a  conservatory  is,  that  it  grows  a  few 
plants  to  a  large  size,  and  so  as  to  produce  scenery  of  a  magnificent  exotic 
aspect;  while  that  of  a  green-house  is,  that  it  produces  a  great  many  diff*erent 
kinds  of  plants  of  small  size,  which  may  be  considered  as  merely  living 
botanieal  specimens  of  exotics.  The  green-house  is,  consequently,  much 
better  adapted  for  the  smallest  description  of  suburban  residences  than  the 
conservatory ;  and  a  modification  of  the  green-house,  which  may  be  called  a 
plant  cabinet,  or  cabinet  green-house,  in  which  a  few  choice  plants  are  kept, 
and  always  taken  away  and  renewed  as  they  begin  to  fade,  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  appropriate.  What  are  called  plant-stoves,  tropical  plant-houses,  or 
hot-houses,  in  flie  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  unfit  for  being  attached  to 
dwelling-houses,  from  the  great  heat  and  moisture  required  to  render  their 
atmosphere  fit  for  the  plants  of  hot  climates.  We  shall  give  some  designs  for 
green-  bouses  and  conservatories,  with  details  for  their  construction,  filling 
with  plants,  and  general  management,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work, 

81.  T^  et^oymtnti  vfwtdkd  hy  a  green^houMj  however  small,  to  the  female 
part  of  the  fiunily  are  very  considerable ;  and,  where  there  are  children,  these 
enjoyments  may  be  mingled  with  useful  instruction,  by  teaching  them  in  it  the 
names  and  nature  of  plants,  and  their  culture  and  management  at  seasons,  or 
during  weather,  when  it  cannot  be  done  out  of  doors.    A  green-house  also 
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affords  exercise,  in  shifting,  potting,  tying  up,  pruning,  &c,  in  cold  and  wet 
weather,  and  at  periods  of  the  year  when  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  open 
garden.  At  the  same  time  that  we  recommend  a  green-house,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that,  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  has  not  a  taste  for  plants,  and  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  working  among  them  herself;  and  where  this  taste  does  not 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  famOy,  and  no  gardener  is  kept,  a  green-house  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  nuisance  rather  than  an  ornamental  appendage.  In 
such  a  case,  where  it  is  determined  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  green-house,  for 
the  sake  of  fashion,  or  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  plants,  or  some  similar 
motive,  the  best  mode  is  to  engage  with  the  nearest  nurseiyman  or  florist  to 
keep  the  green-house  furnished  with  plants,  at  so  much  per  annum  or  per 
month.  By  this  means  it  will  always  look  well ;  but  as  none  of  the  beauty 
which  it  presents  will  be  the  result  of  the  care  and  attention  of  any  part  of  the 
family,  of  course  the  enjoyment  derived  from  it  cannot  be  anything  like  so 
great  as  where  the  contrary  b  the  case. 

82.  In  the  amalleat  suburb/m  houses  the  comwum  substitute  for  a  green^houte 
is  the  vfindowsiU;  and  the  greatest  extent  to  which  this  kind  of  gardening 
can  be  carried  is  by  having  the  sill  made  to  project  2  ft.  or  3  ft  from  the  wall 
of  the  house,  and  enclosing  it  with  an  outside  bow  window.    Into  the  space 
between  the  two  windows  Uie  warm  air  of  the  room  may  be  admitted  at 
pleasure ;  and  if  the  panes  of  both  windows  are  large,  and  kept  at  all  times 
perfectly  clean,  the  view  into  this  plant-cabinet  from  the  interior  of  the  room 
will  be  agreeable,  and  create  an  allusion  to  the  green-house  of  the  villa,  or  the 
conservatory  of  the  mansion.     For  houses  that  have  a  garret,  a  sort  of  green- 
bouse  may  be  established  there,  by  forming  glass  windows  in  the  roof.     An 
enthusiast  amateur  might  indeed  have  the  roof  of  his  house  entirely  of  glass, 
and  train  vines  or  creepers  under  it,  which  might  be  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  their  stems  brought  up  against  the  outside  waU,  and  covered  with  a  wooden 
case.    In  such  roofs,  the  panes  of  glass  should  not  be  more  than  2)  in.  or  3  in. 
wide,  or  plate  glass  should  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  breakage  from  hail. 
The  most  fitting  suburban  residences  for  having  green-houses  are  such  as  are 
either  quite  detached,  or  in  pairs ;  which  last-mentioned  houses,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  are  called  double  detached  houses.    One  of  the  moat 
ordinary  modes  of  connecting  a  green-hoiue  with  a  small  house  is  by  placing 
it  against  the  gable  end ;  it  being  understood  that  this  gable  end  fVonts  the 
south,  the  south-east,  or  the   south-west:  though,  even  if  it  fronts  the  direct 
west  or  direct  east,  such  a  green-house  will  answer  for  many  kinds  of  green* 
house  plants,  and  for  all  kinds  whatever,  with  an  extra  allowance  of  fire  heat 
during  winter.     For  double  cottages  or  houses,  wliere  the  gable  ends  front 
the  south-cast  and  north- west,  a  green-house  may  be  placed  against  each ;  but 
where  the  one  gable  fronts  the  south  and  the  other  the  north,  then  the  one 
green-house  should  be  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side.     In  single  houses,  the  green-house  may  be  placed  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  and  may  be  of  many  forms,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground  plan,  and  the  style  of  elevation  of  the  house.     In 
whatever  manner  a  green-house,  or  plant-house  of  any  description,  is  attached 
to  a  house,  means  ought  always  to  be  provided  for  warming,  ventilating,  and 
watering  the  plant-house,  altogether  independently  of  the  dwelling-house ;  for 
few  things  are  more  disagreeable  and  unwholesome  to  human  beings,  as  well 
as  injurious  to  furniture,  and  the  walls  of  the  room,  than  the  close  damp 
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effluvia  from  the  eartb,  water,  and  plants  of  a  conaerratory.  For  this  reason, 
the  plants  grown  in  conserratories  immediately  attached  to  drawing  rooms 
should  be  such  as  are  natives  of  very  dry  climates  (for  example,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Australia,  &c.)y  and,  consequently,  require  very  little  water; 
and  the  gardener  should  contrive  to  give  his  waterings  either  late  in  the  even- 
ing, or  very  early  in  the  morning ;  and  previously  to  the  hour  the  family  are 
likely  to  visit  it  the  house  should  he  well  ventilated. 

83.  Leading  rules  for  laying  out  and  planting  flowered*  m  the  gardens  of 
suhvrbim  residences, — ^The  following  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  laying  out 
and  planting  all  flower-gardens,  but  more  especially  those  of  suburban  resi- 
dences, where  a  regular  gardener  is  not  kept. 

1.  Where  the  space  is  small,  and  sonoonded  by  trees  and  high  walls,  so  as  not  to  be 
open  and  airy,  it  is  not  desirable  to  fbrm  beds  or  borders  roimd  the  maiigin  of  the  plot,  but 
rather  to  have  only  one  bed  in  the  centre,  and  the  rest  in  grass. 

S.  Where  the  space  is  open  and  airy,  either  large  or  small  beds  may  be  formed ;  and  it 
will  generally  be  desirable  to  suroand  the  whole  plot  with  a  narrow  border.  If  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  house  is  3  ft.  or  8  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plot,  then  a  figure,  or  collection  of 
beds,  may  be  laid  out,  which  shall  be  looked  down  upon  from  the  window  as  a  whole ;  and, 
consequently,  to  aid  this  purpose,  the  beds  ought  to  be  planted  with  low-growing  plants, 
and,  in  general,  to  have  the  suilkce  covered  by  them;  each  bed,  in  this  case,  being  of  only 
one  kind  of  plant. 

8.  Where  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  front 
garden,  or  nearly  so,  large  plants  may  be  employed  in  the  beds,  provided  the  beds  also  are 
large ;  because,  as  in  this  case  the  beds  c8nnot«be  looked  down  upon,  and,  consequently, 
their  plan  can  never  be  taken  in  at  one  glanoe,  they  never  can  be  seen  as  a  whole  from 
above.  It  is  better,  thereibre,  to  use  large  plants,  which,  by  growing  of  such  a  height  as 
to  form  a  whole,  or  group,  when  looked  at  laterally,  will  prevent  the  idea  of  a  whole  formed 
by  the  shapes  and  lines  of  the  beds,  when  seen  from  above,  having  been  intended  by  the 
planter. 

4.  In  general,  no  figure  or  assemblage  of  beds  of  any  degree  of  intricacy,  and  where  the 
beauty  is  dependent  on  the  'shapes  of  the  beds  and  their  connection  together,  should  be 
formed  where  it  cannot  be  looked  down  on  so  as  to  be  seen  all  at  once.  In  general,  also, 
parterres,  or  assemblages  of  figures  of  this  kind,  should  only  be  planted  wit|i  very  low 
plants,  which  will  not  obstruct  any  part  of  the  outline  of  the'figures;  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  an  occasional  tall  plant,  such  as  a  standard  rose,  to  produce  eflTect  by  contrast. 
It  may  be  fiirther  observed,  that,  when  plants  are  to  remain  permanently,  such  should  be 
chosen  as  continue  in  flower  for  a  long  period  (say  two  or  three  months),  in  preference  to 
such  as  complete  their  thne  of  flowering  in  a  short  period,  say  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  flower-beds  are  flimished  with  plants  in  pots  plunged  In  the  s(^,  with  a 
view  to  changing  them,  and  replacing  them  by  others  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering, 
plants  which  remain  a  short  time  in  flower  should  be  chosen ;  because  these  have,  in  general, 
a  greater  number  of  blooms  expanded  at  the  same  time,  and,  consequently,  while  they  last, 
they  have  a  more  brilliant  efilsct.  This  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  bulbous 
flowers,  and  in  certain  annuals,  such  as  candytuft,  ten-week  stock,  ftc. 

5.  Where  a  symmetrical  figure  is  employed,  beds  which  answer  to  each  other  in  fbrm 
and  position  ought  lo  be  filled  with  plants,  either  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  general 
appearance,  and  which  fiower  at  the  same  time :  for  example,  a  bed  of  mixed  hyadnths 
can  only  be  properly  opposed  to  another  bed  of  mixed  hyacinths ;  but  the  mixtures  need 
not  be  the  same  in  both  beds.  A  bed  of  the  small  dwarf  blue  lobelia,  may  be  opposed  to 
a  bed  of  the  blue  anagaUs,  and  so  on. 

6.  Where  it  is  deshrable  not  to  have  more  than  one  plant  of  a  spedes,  in  a  symmetrical 
figure  ooilslsting  of  various  beds,  the  principle  of  symmetry  may  be  preserved  in  planting 
by  placing  each  colour  by  itselfl  Thus,  a  bed  of  white  flowers,  consisting  of  ten  plants  of 
Ss  many  different  spedes,  may  be  opposed  to  another  bed  often  other  dUftrent  spedes,  also 
with  white  flowers. 

7.  The  dug  sorfSMse  of  beds  formed  on  a  grass  plot  ought  dther  to  be  deddedly  under  the 
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of  Che  grua,  or  deddtdlf  tbove  Hi  Ivfdt  In  «d«r  to  buattm  tb«  esEpniriOB  of  irt, 
nd  to  talw  Kway  fhin  thB  oaanoD^OAM  IdMOf  BflPrij  dIgilHf  io«^ 
of  a  partionlw  tliapcb  and  pliatliic  It  witli  do««m* 

8.  In  Uie  OMo  of  floiirer-t)eds  on  tiuf  or  lawn,  wbere  a  regnlar  gantoiv  ia  not  kept,  tbe 
ootlinM  of  the  heds  ought  to  he  fionned  hy  oonoealed  brickwork,  masouy,  tiles,  or  dates , 
otherwise,  erery  time  the  grass  is  mown,  and  the  edges  of  the  bed  trimmed  with  the  spade, 
and,  especially,  every  time  the  beds  are  dng,  their  ontUnes  will  be  liable  to  be  put  out  of 
shape.  Where  common  bricks  and  plain  tiles  can  be  prooored,  the  simplest  mode  of  flzbig 
the  ontUnes  of  the  beds  or  bordsta  Is  by  Amiiag  an  nndflgioond  outline,  If  the  anprcision 
niV  be  nsod,  by  tite  «  Mdu  laid  Ob  their  braad  iidas,  14  an  MgU  of  41^ 

notion.  Jl^.  94. ;  in  which 

a  is  the  brick,  6  the  6nr> 

face  of  the  grass,  and  c 

the  vofftoe  of  tha  dug 

bed,  decidedly  onder  the 

level  of  the  graas  plot, 

agreeably  to  Bnle  7.  On 

the  other  hand,  when  the 

nuftce  of  the  dag  bed  is 
to  be  abovB  tlw  lerel  of  the  turf,  agneably  to  Uie  same  role,  the  bridi  ahonld  be  placed  as 
at  4  bkjlg,9§,i  the  tirf  kept  to  the  level  shown  at  s,  and  the  rarface  of  the  bed  to  the  lerel 
shown  at/.  When  plahi  tilas  are  to  be  oaed  instead  of  biieha,  they  may  either  be  let  into 
the  ground  perpendicularly,  and  their  upper  edge  kept  to  the  level  of  whichever  snilhoe  ia 
to  be  the  highest  (rii.  that  of  the  graas  plot,  or  the  bed) ;  or  tbqr  nuiy  be  laid  sloping  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  bricks,  which  wiU  Ibnn  a  veiy  deUoate  ontline,  well  adnpted  for 
beds  in  small  iWint  gardens.  By  nsing  semldreular  tiles,  and  insarting  them  perpendicularly 
in  the  soil,  very  neat  owUlnear  outUnaa  may  be  formed  i  bvk  aneh  tilea  oaonot  be  need  in 


26 


27 


28 


29 


a  sloping  direotioD,  like  brieks  or 
plain  tiles.  ^.  96.  shows  the 
tilas  let  in  perpendlcolariy,  form* 
Ing  a  bed  2  in.  higher  than  the 
anmranding  tnrt  i^. 27. shows 
the  tiles  let  in  tai  the  same  man* 
ner,  and  the  bed  made  3  in. 
lower  than  the  anrronnding  tuif  . 
^.  98.  shows  the  tiles  laid  in,  in  a  doping  manner,  so  aa  to  form  a  bed  the  tfaiokneia  of 

tha  tile  only  nnder  the 

level  of  the  turf)  and 

Jiff,  99. shows  the  tiles  so 

arranged  aa  to  form  a 

bed  only  the  *Jt*ftfc*^ft— 

of  the  tae  higher  than 

the    sammnding    tnif. 

Fiff,  80.  is  aswfooe  plan, 

diowing  the  manner  of 
forming  the  outUnes  of  beds  with  seratelroalar  tiles. 

9.  Where  it  Is  desired  to  express  high  art,  eveiy  bed  or  border  onght  to  be  mnvomded  t 
or,  if  the  border  be  agatoat  a  wall,  bordered  on  one 
side,  with  either  a  raised  or  a  depressed  i^amawDrk 
of  tar^  or  of  stone,  or  tekka,  or  pebbles,  flints,  fto. 
When  the  beds  are  raised*  the  idants  grown  in 
them  should  be  such  as  do  not  require  excess  of 
dulsCnrB,  and  which  thrive  best  in  a  Jkw  airt  snoh, 
foreaEalnple,aipinhB.  fThare  the  beds  are  lowered, 
aa  aaaaUsB*  opportantty  is  allbtded  of  growing 
plants  whloh  reqvire  more  than  ordinary  raoisture,  espeolaUy  when  they  are  in  flower 
such  as  ranunculuses,  polyanthuses,  heart's  eases,  ftc. 

10.  Borders  of  briok  or  stone,  or  other  arcbitectml  materials,  onght,  in  general,  to  be 
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narrower  than  borders  of  turf,  leet  the  fbroe  of  contrait  should  be  too  great  for  the  general 
effect. 

11.  When  borders  of  box  or  other  plants  are  employed  to  Ibrm  margins  to  flower-beds 
on  turf,  they  ought  to  be  of  several  times  the  breadth  which  they  are  when  employed  to 
separate  walks  ftom  gravel,  in  order  to  give  them  a  distinctive  dharaeter,  and  to  produce 
sofBdent  force  of  effect  to  justify  thdr  use.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  narrow  edging  of 
box,  surrounding  a  bed  on  turf;  the  narrow  edge  of  box,  appearing,  in  that  situation,  to  be 
quite  superflnoos ;  and,  its  colour  not  contrasting  with  that  of  the  gram,  it  has  a  dead  dull 
appearance. 

12.  Where  beds  are  sunounded  by  gravel  walks,  and  edged  with  box,  the  latter  ought 
alwiiys  to  be  of  such  abreadth  as  to  form  a  strongly  marked  Unet  and,  though  the  sides  of 
the  edging  may  be  clipped  so  as  to  give  them  a  sLoi^  uid  prevent  their  getting  naked 
close  to  the  surfkee  of  the  ground,  yet  the  top  should  always  be  out  quite  flat  and  level. 

18.  Vofhing  looks  worse  in  a  flower-garden  than  to  have  the  box  edgings  narrow  and 
faigH ;  except  having  the  edges  of  turf  margins  so  pared  by  the  spade  as  to  show  the  raw 
naksd  earth. 

84.  Keeping  tkeptatOt  dietkicL'^WheTB  there  ii  abimdatiee  of  room,  it  is 
most  convenient  for  eulture,  to  keep  perennia]i,  biennials,  annuals,  and  bulbs 
in  beds  or  compartments  by  themselves  $  but,  whether  the  space  for  flowers 
be  limited,  or  of  considerable  extent,  when  the  object  is  to  hare  an  equal 
display  of  flowers  in  spring  and  autumn,  ail  these  different  kinds  of  plants  must 
frequently  be  mixed  togetber,  to  makeup  the  colours  required ;  for  example, 
in  February,  March,  and  April,  very  little  could  be  eflected  in  a  bed  or  border 
of  mixed  flowers,  without  the  aid  of  crocuses,  scillas,  and  hyacinths :  and, 
late  in  autumn,  there  would  be  no  great  display  without  dahlias,  lupines, 
China  asters,  marigolds,  &c.,  all  which  are  either  tuberous-rooted  plants,  or 
annuals.  Whatever  kinds  of  flowers  may  be  admitted  into  a  flower-bed  or 
border,  one  principle  of  planting  must  never  b«  lost  sight  of;  that  is,  dis- 
tinctness, or  the  keeping  of  every  particular  plant  perfectly  iic^ated,  and, 
though  near  to^  yet  never  allowing  it  to  touch,  the  adjoining  plants.  This  is 
merely  the  principle  of  the  gardenesque  applied  to  flowers;  and  it  is  so 
decidedly  preferable,  in  pdmt  of  convenience  for  culture,  to  planting  so  close 
together  as  thai  the  plants  will  soon  join  togedier  and  cover  the  surfece  of  the 
soil,  that  we  should  never  for  a  moment  think  of  recommending  what  may 
be  called  the  picturesque  in  flower-planting,  either  for  a  flowef-garden  or  for 
flowers  in  borden.  We  except,  however,  creepers  and  low  plants,  and 
perhaps  plants  genially,  where  the  object  is  to  produce  one  dense  mass  of 
any  particular  colour;  because  this  object  cannot  be  eflected  without  allowing 
the  plaata  to  cover  the  whole  bed.  On  the  same  principles  of  distinctness 
and  suitableness  for  culture,  no  shrubs  that  are  not  either  of  very  low  growth, 
such  as  dwaif  roses,  or  that  have  not  very  small  heads,  supported  on  stems 
four  feet  or  more  in  height,  should  ever  be  admitted  into  flower-beds  or 
borders.  Dwarf  roses,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may,  in  effect,  be  considered 
as  herbaceous  plants ;  since  they  flower  best  when  kept  low  by  pruning,  and 
when  taken  up  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil,  every  year* 
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SECTION    II. 

DESIGNS   FOR  LATINO   OUT   AND    PLANTING    THE   GARDENS   OF    BUBDRBAN 
RESIDENCES    FROM    ONE    PERCH    TO    TWO   ACRES   IN    EXTENT, 

85.  The  gardens  of  houses  in  a  connected  street^  or  row,  wbich  are  the 
smallest  in  this  class,  generally  consist  of  two  parts,  divided  from  each 
other  hy  the  house,  through  which  the  back  garden  is  entered.  Both  are 
necessarily  of  the  same  width  as  the  house,  hut  the  front  garden  is  generally 
square ;  while  the  back  garden  varies  in  length,  according  to  eircumstances. 
The  side  walls  or  fences  are  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  they  are  generally 
kept  low,  that  they  may  neither  throw  too  much  shade  on  the  garden,  nor 
impede  the  iree  circulation  of  the  air.  At  the  end  of  the  back-garden,  ftuv 
thest  from  the  house,  there  is  frequently  a  door  opening  into  some  back  road 
or  lane ;  and  if  there  is  a  stable,  it  is  placed  here. 

86.  The  gardens  of  suburban  viUas,  which,  though  they  form  a  broken  street 
or  row,  are  partially  or  wholly  detached,  and  stand  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  also 
consist  of  a  front  and  a  back  garden,  but  the  latter  is  not  entered  through 
the  house,  there  being  a  strip  of  ground  connecting  the  two  on  one  side  of 
those  houses  which  stand  in  pairs,  and  on  both  sides  of  those  which  are 
detached.  The  back  garden  is,  however,  still  of  the  same  oblong,  regular 
form,  enclosed  by  low  straight  parallel  walls,  and  terminating  in  a  straight 
waU  opposite  the  house,  and  opening  into  some  back  road  or  lane. 

87.  It  is  obvious  that  gardens  thus  shaped  can  afford  little  opportunity  for 
taste  being  displayed  in  laying  them  out,  and  that  their  chief  interest  must 
depend  upon  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  that  they  contain.  It  is  also 
evident  that  unless  gardens  of  this  kind  are  kept  in  the  very  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  they  will  have  a  very  unpleasing  effect ;  as  their  whole  space  is 
continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  as  they  have  no  scenic  beauty 
to  direct  the  attention  from  their  untidiness  and  neglected  appearance. 

88.  The  planting  of  the  front  garden  of  a  suburban  residence  cannot  be 
much  varied.  No  large  trees  can  be  admitted,  as  they  would  throw  too  much 
shade  upon  the  windows,  and  there  is  no  space  for  variety  or  intricacy  in  the 
walks.  In  most  cases,  all  that  is  required  is  a  few  beds  for  flowers,  which 
should  be  kept  with  the  greatest  neatness,  or  a  few  flowering  shrubs,  inter* 
mixed  with  evergreens.  The  situation  and  size  of  the  garden  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  which  of  these  plans  is  the  most  suit- 
able :  if  the  garden  is  small  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  will  be  best  to  plant  it 
with  showy  flowers ;  but  if  the  garden  is  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  it  will  be  best  to  plant  it  with  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs, 
such  as  the  arbutus  and  laurestinus.  Even  a  plantation  of  hollies  only,  pro- 
vided a  few  variegated  ones  be  introduced,  has  a  very  good  effect 

89.  The  laying  out  and  planting  of  the  back  garden  admits  of  much  greater 
variety  than  the  front ;  particularly  when  it  is  the  garden  of  a  suburban  villa, 
either  wholly  or  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding  houses.  It  is  true,  that 
the  shape  of  the  ground,  and  the  formality  of  the  boundaries,  must  give  some- 
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what  at  8  peeulkr  character  to  all  gardem  of  this  kind,  hat  still  they  allow 
some  latitude  to  taste.  The  style  in  which  they  are  laid  out,  must,  however, 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  kind  of  garden  the  proprietor  may  he  in 
want  of;  hut  there  are  three  principal  points  to  he  kept  in  view,  to  which 
all  the  various  kinds  of  suhurhan  garden  we  shall  descrihe  may  he  referred, 
via. : — 

1.  Economy  in  the  first  laying  out  and  after-management. 

2.  Profit  as  regards  the  produce. 

3.  Ornament  and  enjoyment. 

90.  Economy,  when  it  is  to  he  comhined  with  neatness,  and  an  agreeable 
appearance,  is,  perhaps,  most  easily  attained,  by  covering  the  greater  part  of 
the  surfiice  of  the  ground  with  grass ;  and  a  small  garden  of  this  kind  might 
be  easily  kept  in  order  by  the  proprietor  himself,  or  an  ordinary  man-servant, 
or  labourer,  by  the  aid  of  a  mowing  machine.  There  would  thus  be  scarcely 
any  expense  in  the  after-management,  and,  as  a  surface  of  grass  when  kept 
regularly  mown  and  swept,  is  always  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  has  a  neat 
appearance,  the  garden  could  be  kept  in  excellent  order  at  the  least  possible 
expense.  The  laying  out  would  also  cost  as  little  as  possible,  as  there  would 
be  no  expense  but  levelling  the  ground,  making  the  walks,  covering  the 
centre  bed  with  turf,  or  sowing  it  with  grass-seeds,  and  planting  a  few  trees 
and  shrubs. 

91.  Profit  from  the  garden  of  a  small  street  house  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected ;  and,  indeed,  even  where  there  is  a  large  garden  to  a  suburban  villa, 
almost  the  only  saving  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  in  the  article  of  fruit ;  as  the 
vegetables  grown  in  it  generally  cost  more  than  they  could  be  bought  for  from 
a  greengrocer.  There  is,  however,  a  great  pleasure  in  having  vegetables 
from  one's  own  garden ;  and,  indeed,  some  vegetables  are  so  much  better 
when  quite  fresh,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  of  growing  them. 
Peas,  young  cabbages,  and  various  kinds  of  greens,  become  tough  and  insipid 
when  they  have  been  gathered  for  several  days ;  and  it  is  a  great  convenience 
for  a  cook  to  have  parsley,  mint,  and  other  pot-herbs,  always  ready  whenever 
she  may  want  them.  A  garden  of  this  kind,  however,  as  it  must  have  a  large 
proportion  of  dug  ground  in  it,  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  to  keep  it  in  even 
tolerable  order,  and  it  looks  very  untidy  if  it  is  neglected. 

92.  Ornamental  gardening  is,  however,  the  most  expensive  of  all  modes  of 
keeping  a  garden ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  even  a  small 
ornamental  garden  in  the  highest  state  of  order  and  neatness  without  a  regu- 
lar gardener,  a  reserve  garden,  and  a  green-house,  or  pits  and  frames.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  best  way  is  to  contract  with  a  nurseryman  to 
keep  the  garden  in  order,  and  frdl  of  flowers,  at  a  given  price  per  year ;  but 
as  this  takes  away  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor  and  his  family 
in  the  garden  (as  we  all  like  things  of  our  own  creation,  better  than  what  is 
done  for  us),  a  more  agreeable  plan  is  to  have  a  gardener  once  a  week  to 
keep  the  place  in  order;  and  to  fill  the  beds  with  green-house  plants 
purchased  from  the  people  who  hawk  them  about  in  the  streets.  If  the 
soil  and  situation  are  tolerably  good,  these  plants  will  grow  luxuriantly^  and 
produce  abimdance  of  flowers  from  May  till  September  or  October,  when  the 
plants  will  be  killed  by  the  frost. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  examples  of  the  best  manner  of  laying  out  and 
planting  suburban  gardens,  economically,  profitably,  and  ornamentally. 
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house,  which  is  30  ft.  by  20  ft,  has  a  front  garden  of  nearly  the  same  nie, 
and  a  back  garden  about  00  ft  in  length  by  30  ft.  in  breadth.  The  kitchen 
of  the  house  is  half  sunk  under  ground,  and  the  ground  floor  is  ascended  to, 
from  both  gardens,  by  five  steps.  There  may  be  a  privy  and  a  dusthole  in  a 
sunk  area  (<2)  at  the  back  of  the  house,  on  a  level  with  the  kitchen ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  there  is  a  board  projecting  from  the  wall  or  fence, 
which  will  be  covered  with  ivy,  and  under  which,  on  two  brackets,  may  be 
laid  (by  pushing  them  in  endwise)  the  clothes-posts,  when  not  in  use.  The 
ground  havipg  been  properly  levelled,  and  dndned  if  necessary,  the  central 
bed  is  marked  out,  and  places  for  the  clothes-posts  ((  79)  are  sunk  at  the  four 
comers.  There  is  no  manure-tank  or  well,  because  no  part  of  the  ground  is 
to  be  dug ;  but  there  may  be  a  small  pit  sunk  in  the  ground,  with  a  cover 
fitted  to  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  at  e,  under  the  clothes«post  bracket, 
for  any  decayed  leaves  or  twigs,  which  may  be  required  to  be  removed  in  the 
intervals  between  the  stated  times  that  a  man  comes  to  mow  the  grass.  From 
the  entrance  gate  or  door  (a),  a  walk  4  ft.  broad  is  formed  to  the  front  door 
of  the  house  (5) :  along  one  side  of  this  walk,  under  the  grass,  the  water 
service-pipe  is  laid ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  gaa-pipe,  if  any.  The  landing 
to  the  back  door  is  at  (c),  under  which  are  a  safe  or  small  larder,  and  also  the 
water-cistern.  A  small  cistern  over  the  privy,  at  the  other  end  of  the  area, 
protected  by  a  double  roof,  with  the  interstice  stufied  with  ha)r,  would  render 
this  an  excellent  water-closet.  A  walk  3  ft.  wide  is  conducted  round  the 
garden,  the  space  between  it  and  the  wall  forming  a  border  18  in.  in  width, 
except  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  2  ft.  wide,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
refuse  pit  at  e,  over  which  is  the  clothes-post  bracket.  The  plot  of  ground  in 
front,  and  also  the  whole  of  that  behind,  with  the  exception  of  the  walks, 
may  be  sown  with  grass  seeds,  or  laid  down  with  turf,  and  the  walks  laid 
with  flagstones,  or  slates,  or  paved  with  bricks  on  edge,  instead  of  being 
gravelled,  in  order  to  save  trouble  in  keeping  them  in  order. 

94.  Planting  the  front  garden, — The  boundary  fences  of  the  front  garden  may 
be  planted  with  gold  and  silveMeaved  ivy,  intermixed  with  a  plant  or  two  of 
the  common  ivy;  and  the  boundary  fences  of  the  back  garden  may  be  wholly 
planted  with  either  the  common  or  the  giant  ivy,  or  with  a  mixture  of  both. 
In  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  in  the  front  garden,  may  be  planted  a  laurestinus, 
an  arbutus,  a  phillyrea,  an  aucuba,  a  double-blossomed  furae,  Cotoneister 
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Ut»  4niy  a  oommon  or  Tariegated  box,  an  evergreen  rhododendron,  or  some 
othet  compaet  growing  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  which  may  be  ■elected  from 
the  deeexiptive  catalogue  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  which  we  shall  give  in  a 
future  page;  or  a  deciduous  flowering  shrub  may  be  substituted  for  an  ever- 
green tree,  if  there  should  be  chiefly  evergreens  in  the  adjoining  gardens. 
Among  the  beautiful  deciduous  shruba  of  moderate  growth  which  require 
little  or  no  prunmg  and  management,  may  be  mentioned  the  Cyddnia 
jap6nica  (either  the  pale  or  the  deep  red-flowered  variety,  or  a  plant  of  each 
put  into  one  hole),  the  Persian  lilac,  and  the  Ribe$  sangulneum.  Of  all 
these  plants  the  two  most  suitable  are  the  laurestinus  and  the  Cyddnia 
jap6nica,  because  neither  require  any  pruning,  and  both  flower  in  the  winter 
season.  As  these  plants,  however,  from  their  beauty,  cheapness,  and  easy 
cultare,  may  possibly  be  common  in  the  adjoining  gardens,  if  expense  should 
not  be  an  object,  one  of  the  evergreen  berberries  or  mahonias,  such  as  Bir^- 
6dm  dealb&ta  or  Mah^nia  ^quifblium,  or  G4rrya  elliptica  (a  valuable  winter 
shrub),  may  be  selected  aa  the  evergreen ;  or,  if  a  deciduous  shrub  be  pre- 
ferred, Sjfirtkk  orisiMia,  or  S,  b^lla,  or  soma  other  species  of  that  genus,  or  a 
yellow  azalea,  may  be  substituted.  These  comparatively  rare  evergreen  and 
deciduous  shrubs  are  as  hardy  as  the  others;  and,  like  them,  require  no 
pruning  whatever,  further  than  cutting  ofl*  dead  wood  or  dead  flowers.  But  if 
all  the  a^joinhig  front  gardens  are  planted  with  the  more  rare  and  beautiful 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  occupier  should  have  the  laudable  desire  of 
increasing  the  general  variety  in  the  street,  he  may  step  from  the  garden 
into  the  fields,  and  place  in  the  centre  of  his  grass  plot,  for  an  evergreen,  the 
common  spurge  laiurel,  or  the  double-blossomed  furze ;  and  for  a  deciduous 
shrub  (if  he  should  prefer  one),  the  spindle  tree,  or  any  dwarf  British  willow, 
may  be  made  choice  of.  Should  even  these  be  already  introduced,  he  may 
have  recourse  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  take  one  of  the  dwarf  varieties  of 
the  common  spruce,  such  as  .^es  ezc^lsa  Clanbrasiltdfia,  or  a  dwarf  pine, 
such  as  Plnus  sylv6atris  pumilio,  or  P.  s.  Mi^hui. 

95.  In  the  back  garden^  we  would  merely  introduce  a  few  standard  low 
flowering  trees,  or  frxiit  trees,  placing  them  along  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  that 
they  may  not  interfere  with  the  walks,  along  the  lawn  side  of  which  clothes- 
lines will  probably  occuionaUy  be  placed  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 
({  79.)  The  tree  nearest  the  house  should  be  a  double -blossomed  hawthorn, 
because  it  conies  sooner  into  leaf  than  any  other  low  tree,  and  the  flowers 
being  double,  are  not  succeeded  by  fruit,  so  that  the  tree  is  in  no  year  so 
exhausted  but  that  it  can  flower  abundantly  the  year  following ;  whereas  a 
single-blossomed  thorn,  or  tree  of  any  kind  in  which  the  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  seldom  blossoms  well  two  years  in  succession.  Such 
trees,  therefore,  should  never  be  chosen  for  points  of  view  where  it  is  wished 
to  have  a  fine  show  of  blossoms  every  year ;  but  rather  trees  which,  like  the 
above-mentioned  variety  of  thorn,  bear  double  blossoms.  The  next  tree  may 
either  be  a  i'Jrrus  spect&bilis,  or  transparent  or  Siberian  crab,  or  some  descrip- 
tion of  apple  which  has  showy  blossoms  and  bears  abundantly,  such  as  the 
Hawthomden.  The  third  tree  may  be  a  perfumed  cherry,  standard  all-saints' 
cherry,  double-blossomed  cherry,  an  almond,  or  a  Cotonelbter  frigida,  C. 
afiinis,  or  some  similar  tree,  which  may  be  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  given  hereafter.  The  next  tree  may  be  a  mulberry, 
which  thrives  and  bears  abundantly  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  and  which 
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should  always  be  planted  on  grass ;  because,  as  the  fruit  drops  the  moment  it 
is  ripe,  it  can  be  picked  up  clean  for  use,  which  it  cannot  if  it  faUs  on  dug 
ground  or  gravel.  The  two  succeeding  trees  may  be  a  laburnum  and  a  scarlet 
thorn ;  or,  if  the  occupier  prefers  fruit  trees,  they  may  be  two  pears,  say  a 
glout  morceau,  and  a  Marie  Louise,  or  abeurr^  de  Captaumont;  or  they  may 
be  two  plums,  or  cherries :  or,  if  he  prefers  evergreen  trees,  they  may  be  two 
variegated  hollies.  We  recommend  the  variegated  holly,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  of  evergreens,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  growing  out  of  bounds, 
so  as  to  require  pruning.  Next  to  it,  for  the  climate  of  London,  the  cedar  of 
Goa  may  be  planted ;  but,  as  the  cedar  of  Goa  is  somewhat  tender,  perhaps 
a  preferable  plant  for  a  smoky  situation  would  be  the  Qu^rcus  2'lex,  of  which 
the  willow-leaved  and  beech-leaved  varieties  may  be  selected ;  or,  for  colder 
climates,  the  common  red  cedar.  We  have  here  shown  only  one  line  of  trees 
down  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  because  they  will  there  have  abundance  of 
room :  they  will  not  require  pruning  for  many  years,  and  their  leaves  will 
drop  on  the  grass,  and  not  litter  the  walks.  When  low-growing  trees  are 
planted  near  the  walks,  their  branches  hang  over  them;  and  every  year 
those  which  inconvenience  persons  passing  along  the  walks  require  to  be  cut 
off,  or  tied  up,  and  this  would  occasion  expense  in  keeping,  which  it  is  one  of 
the  desiderata  in  this  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible.  For  this  reason  no  tree  or  shrub  is  directed  to  be  planted  against 
the  house,  because  that  would  be  to  incur  the  expense  of  training  and 
pruning.  The  trees  should  be  procured  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height,  so  that  their 
tops  may  be,  when  planted,  out  of  the  reach  of  injury  from  children ;  and 
the  grass  may  either  be  sown,  or  turf  may  be  procured  and  laid  down.  The 
latter  produces  the  more  immediate  effect,  though  it  is  by  much  the  more 
expensive,  and,  in  the  end,  the  turf  is  inferior,  from  its  usually  containing  a 
mixture  of  unsuitable  grasses  and  broad-leaved  plants.  The  grass  seeds  will 
produce  a  close  verdant  surface  in  about  three  months,  and,  in  a  year,  a 
much  finer  lawn  than  turf  brought  from  common  pasture,  or  meadow,  or  an 
old  grass  field.  The  flagstones  or  slates  should  be  laid  on  brick  piers,  built 
on  a  solid  foundation ;  so  that  their  surface  may  be  at  all  times  level  and 
even  at  the  joints,  for  walking  on.  The  surface  of  paved  walks,  like  that  of 
all  others,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  should  be  rather  higher  than  the  adjoin- 
ing surfaces :  otherwise,  in  heavy  rains,  they  become  receptacles  for  water, 
which,  being  often  muddy,  disfigures  the  stones,  the  pavement,  or  the  gravel : 
but  on  this  subject  we  shall  enter  more  at  length,  when  treating  of  walks,  in 
a  future  page.  If  the  shrub  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  front  garden  be  one 
of  the  more  rare  kinds,  the  natural  loam,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the 
soil  in  both  gardens,  may  require  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  sand,  peat  earth, 
or  vegetable  mould,  to  lighten  and  enrich  it.  The  kinds  of  grass-seeds  proper 
for  sowing  the  lawn,  and  the  mode  of  procedure,  &c.,  will  be  given  in  a 
fiiture  page. 

9G.  The  expense  of  carrying  into  execution  this  manner  of  laying  out  and 
planting  a  suburban  garden  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  price  of  flagstone  or 
paving  slate.  In  London,  this,  taking  a  quantity  of  the  material  together, 
would  be  from  ^d,  to  6d,  a  foot ;  so  that  every  foot  in  length,  of  a  walk  3  ft. 
broad,  would  cost  from  It,  to  is,  6d.,  independently  of  the  expense  of  building 
the  piers  by  which  the  flagstones  are  to  be  supported.  The  whole  expense  of 
making  these  walks  will  be  about  three  times  that  of  walks  laid  with  gravel : 
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but  the  Baving  of  expense  in  after-keeping  will  be  lo  very  great,  that  no  one 
who  can  afford  the  first  cost  will  ever  consider  that  as  a  reason  for  not  having 
them.  If  preferred,  the  walks  may,  however,  be  of  gravel  or  asphalte; 
directions  for  making  which  will  be  given  hereinafter.  The  trees  will  cost 
2f .  6tL  each,  and  the  grass  seeds  for  both  gardens  2«.  6d,  The  whole  expense 
of  lajring  out  and  planting,  including  the  paving,  may  be  between  2Q/. 
and  30/. 

97.  The  expense  of  keeping  a  garden  to  laid  ant  and  planted,  even  if  it 
were  200  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide,  would  not  cost,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  20f.  a  year ;  and  yet  it  would  at  all  times  look  neat.  The  ivy  would 
grow  up  against  the  walls,  and  cling  to  them,  without  any  expense  of  nailing 
or  pruning,  except  when  it  infringed  too  much  on  the  lawn  in  the  front 
garden,  or  on  the  walk  in  the  back  garden,  which  it  would  not  do  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  but  it  might  require  to  be  trimmed  a  little  at  the  roots  once  a 
year.  In  consequence  of  there  being  no  box  or  other  planted  edgings,  there 
would  be  no  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order,  and  occasionally  renewing 
them ;  and  the  margin  of  the  lawn  would  only  require  to  be  prevented  from 
spreading  over  the  flagstones,  by  clipping  the  grass  with  a  pair  of  shears 
every  time  the  surface  was  mown.  Neither  the  trees,  nor  the  shrubs  in  the 
front  garden,  would  need  any  pruning  whatever  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
except  the  cutting  out  of  such  dead  wood  as  might  appear  among  the 
branches.  We  do  not  say  that  the  fruit-trees  would  not  be  improved  by 
pruning,  but  merely  that,  as  far  as  neatness  of  appearance  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  quite  unnecessary.  The  walks  would  be  cleaned  by  every  shower 
of  rain,  and  would  not  even  require  sweeping,  except  when  the  edges  of  the 
grass  were  dipped.  The  sole  expense  would  thus  be  that  of  mowing  the 
lawns  and  clipping  their  edges,  which  might  be  done  six  or  eight  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  at  2s.  or  2s.  6d,  a  time ;  or  the  occupier,  or  his  servant, 
might  cut  the  grass  with  Budding's  mowing-machine,  and  the  edges  with  a 
pair  of  small  hedge  shears. 

98.  In  planting  a  garden  of  this  kind  in  a  sittuUion  exposed  to  the  smoke, 
care  should  be  taken  to  use  only  those  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  will 
thrive  in  close  situations,  as  there  are  some  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  which 
experience  proves  will  thrive  even  in  the  midst  of  smoke.  Thus,  for  the  plot 
in  front,  we  should  recommend  AUcvba  jap6nica  as  an  evergreen,  because 
this  remarkable  plant,  though  a  native  of  Japan,  endures  the  smoke  of 
London  better  than  any  indigenous  evergreen  shrub  whatever ;  and,  as  a 
deciduous  shrub,  the  common  purple  lilac,  which  is  both  hardy  and  beautiful, 
and  comes  early  into  leaf.  The  trees  in  the  back  garden  might  be  the 
double-blossomed  and  scarlet  thorns,  both  of  which  will  grow  and  look  well 
for  at  least  eight  or  ten  years ;  the  laburnum,  the  almond,  the  mulberry 
(which  thrives  admirably  in  the  most  smoky  places),  and  the  weeping  or 
allsatnts'  cherry  (which  is  one  of  the  few  flowering  trees  that  prosper  in  the 
gardens  of  Lambeth  Palace,  though  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  numerous 
houses  and  manufactories).  Ivy,  whether  common,  giant,  or  variegated,  will 
thrive  in  the  very  heart  of  London.  Grass  will  not  live,  and  look  well,  in 
smoky  situations,  for  any  length  of  time ;  but,  if  the  Ph&  dnnua  be  used,  it 
will  ripen  its  seeds  and  sow  itself  every  year ;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that 
during  winter  it  is  greener  than  any  other  grass  that  will  grow  in  a  town. 
Should  it  fail  in  any  part^  and  leave  bare  patches,  seeds  may  be  procured 
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from  the  ie«dHihop8,  and,  being  aown  at  any  acaion,  will  come  up  in  a 
few  days. 

Dbsiom  II. — To  lay  out  and  pkmt  the  garden  of  a  itreet  kouee  ef  larger 
ewe,  hut  etUl  m  the  eimpUet  manner. 

99.  To  lay  out  and  fiant  a  larger  garden  of  the  eame  kind,  and  fofr  the 
attainment  of  the  same  objecU,  aU  the  difference  would  be,  that,  instead  of 
one  shrub  in  the  front  garden,  there  should  be  several ;  and,  instead  of  one 
row  of  trees  in  the  back  garden,  there  should  be  two,  or  perhaps  three  ;  or, 
what  would  be  much  better,  that  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  quincunx,  as 
shown  in  fig,  32.,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  breadth  to  the  centre  of  the 
lawn^and  to  make  the  garden  seem  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  The  walks 
would  still  be  laid  with  flagstones,  or  some  description  of  pavement ;  the 
walls  would  be  planted  with  ivy  ;  and  the  house  would  still  be  left  without  a 
vine,  a  fig,  or  a  rose,  trained  against  it.    Fig,  32.  is  the  plan  of  a  suburban 
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q^treet  residence,  the  house  and  front  and  back  gardens  of  which  occupy  a 
space  60  ft  in  width,  by  200  ft.  in  length.  Here  the  entrance  walk  (a)  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  front  garden,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  grass 
plot,  with  a  large  shrub  in  the  centre,  and  smaller  ones  at  each  angle.  There 
is  a  servants'  entrance  at  one  side  at  6,  and  a  sunk  area,  both  before  and 
behind ;  that  in  front  being  narrow,  and  serving  merely  to  keep  the  walls 
dry,  while  that  behind  is  broad,  and  contains  a  larder,  bottle-rack,  and  similar 
conveniences  required  for  a  house  of  the  second  rate.  The  back  garden  is 
planted  with  four  rows  of  low  trees,  two  near  each  walk,  in  quincunx,  leaving 
a  broad  space  in  the  middle,  about  100  ft.  in  length,  well  adapted  for  a  party 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  in  the  summer  season,  for  a  dance,  or  ftnr 
placing  a  tent  on,  for  sitting  under,  at  the  farther  end.  A  garden  of  tiiis 
kind  might  be  laid  out  and  planted  for  30/.  or  40/. ;  and  kept  perfectly  neat 
for  30«.  or  40«.  a  year. 

Design  III.  To  lag  out  and  plant  the  gardem  of  a  euhwban  vUia,  with 
regard  to  eeoiumg,  hut  utith  eome  attention  to  ornament, 

100.  The  situation  of  the  house  in  fig,  33.  appears  almost  inconvenieDtly 
near  the  street  or  road ;  but  the  house  is  so  placed,  in  order  to  aDow  an 
appearance  of  ample  space,  and  breadth  of  lawn,  to  be  given  to  the  grounds. 
In  fig,  33.,  a  is  the  entrance ;  5,  the  drawing-room,  having  a  view  the  whole 
length  of  the  lawn ;  e  is  the  dimng-room,  having  a  very  confined  view,  and, 
in  short,  looking  across  some  bushes,  to  a  screen  of  evergreens  (say  hollies  or 
evergreen  oaks) ;  d  is  the  breakfast-room,  or  common  sitting-room  of  the 
family,  looking  on  a  flower-garden,  to  which  there  is  a  descent  from  a  balcony 
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by  three  stepB.    The  other  small  romn  may  be  used  as  a  business,  waiting,  or 
gentleman's  room ;   and  the  situation  of  the  staircase   is  indicated.    Tlie 
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central  hall  is  large  for  the  size  of  the  house,  and  may,  in  summer,  be  used 
occasionally  as  a  music-room,  or  as  a  play-place,  or  dancing^room,  for  chil- 
dren. All  the  offieet  are  on  the  basement  story,  and  the  first  and  second 
floors  are  bed-rooms.  If  circumstances  are  favourable,  a  small  piece  of 
water,  supplied  from  a  dripping  rock,  at  e,  would  have  a  good  effect ;  and 
there  might  be  rock- work,  or  a  statue ;  there  might  also  be  a  statue  on  a 
pedestal,  surrounded  with  tazsa  vases  of  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower- 
garden  ;  or,  if  water  were  abundant,  a  fountain  might  be  substituted  for  the 
statue.  The  rest  of  the  garden,  with  the  exception  of  the  surrounding  border 
between  the  walk  and  the  boundary  wall,  is  entirely  of  turf,  varied  by  choice 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  including  some  fruit-trees  and  fruit  shruba. 

101.  Laying  out» — We  shall  suppose  the  piece  of  ground  to  be  about  250  ft. 
in  lengthy  and  100  ft.  in  breadth,  and^that  the  ground  has  been  properly 
levelled ;  the  next  point  is  to  provide  efficient  drainage,  as  the  part  of  the 
gaiden  which  is  to  be  covered  with  grass  will  be  of  ooroparativeiy  little  use, 
unless  it  be  thoroughly  drained,  so  as  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  widking  upon 
neatly  all  the  year.  The  levelling  and  draining  having  been  completed^  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark  out  the  situation  of  the  walks ;  and  these,  as 
the  nunn  object  is  to  have  a  broad  expanse  of  lawn,  are  kept  as  near  the 
boundary  line  as  practicable.  They  may  be  made  of  gravel,  or  any  other 
similar  material,  or  laid  with  flagstones  or  asphalte,  in  the  way  that  will  be 
described  under  the  head  of  Garden  Operations.  The  flower  garden  may  then 
be  staked  out,  and  turf  laid  over  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  back  garden 
Irom  ^  to  e,  a  dug  border  being  left  at  A,  i,  and  it,  if  thought  advisable ;  there 
might  be  also  dug  beds  at  g  and/;  and  the  border  between  the  walls  and  the 
walks  should  be  dug  ground.  The  trees  at  i^  in,  »,  o,  and  9,  should,  however, 
be  all  planted  on  the  grass. 

102.  Th€  fiantmg  of  a  garden  of  this  kind  must  depend,  in  some  measure, 
on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor;  but  as  economy  is  to  be  our  object,  the  follow- 
ing forty-three  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  recommended  for  planting  on 
the  grass,  as  being  at  once  both  cheap  and  ornamental,  either  in  their  general 
appearance  and  the  colour  of  their  leaves,  or  in  their  flowers : 

f2 
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AmfgdiXnB  eommhniB,  the  oommon  almond. 

B^tnla  tiba,  the  oommon  birch. 

O^rds  tSUiquifltram,  the  Judas  tree. 

OSrniu  stbdrica,  the  ooral-wooded  dog- 
wood. 

OnUegoB  Oxyaototha  var.,  the  doable  and 
scarlet-flowering  hawthorns,  and  other 
species  or  varieties  of  Cratc^gos. 

Cydbnla  Japdnioa  (commonly  called  P^ms 
Japonica). 

Cytisas  alpinuB,  the  Scotch  labomum. 

xiiphne  MezSreum,  the  oommon  mezereon.  • 

.Migas  sylvitioa  purpiirea,  the  purple  beech. 

Haliais  tetriptera,  the  snow-drop  tree. 

^bisons  syi^ns,  the  althsa  fratex. 

^ippdphae  argdntea,  the  ailTer-leayed  buck- 
thom. 

Syp^com  Kalmidnum,  Kalm*s  St.  John's 
wort. 

/lex  ^qnifbliom.  the  oommon  holly. 

LaAroB  ndbllis,  the  sweet  bay. 

£ig«lstmm  Tulgiu^  the  oommon  ptiret. 

jPhiladdlphns  ooronkios,  the  common  gar- 
den syiinga,  and  many  other  Idnds. 

iUU^rea  angustifblla,  the  narrow-leaved 
phillyrea. 

PimB  aacnpkria,  the  mountain  ash. 


PfroB  baockta,  the  Siberian  crab. 

P^rus  oonmluia,  the  garland-flowered  crab. 

Pfrva  Astradbiica,  the  transparent  crab. 

P^ruB  spectibiUs,  the  showy-flowered  crab. 

Qodrcus  (MxiiB,  the  Tnrkey  oak. 

^(^rcus  /lex,  the  oommon  evergreen  oak. 

/Zhds  Gdtinus,  the  periwig  tree. 

Stta  Regans,  the  stag's-hom  sumach. 

R&ei  adreum,  the  yellow-flowered  currant. 

Bobinia  Irisobsa  and  hispida,  the  glutinous 
and  rose-flowered  acadas. 

iSklix  omygdAlina,  the  almond-leaved  willow. 

Sophdm  Jap<(nioa,  the  Japan  sophora  and 
the  weepfaig  variety. 

i8k>^utium^l!inceum,  the  Spanish  broom. 

^^wrtium  multiflbrom,  the  white  broom. 

iSjpine^a  Ayperioifblia  and  ralicifbUa,  the 
hyperienm-leaved  and  the  willow-leaved 
spimas,  and  other  kinds. 

8ymph6ria  raoembsa,  the  snowbeny  tree. 

Thj^a  occidentklis,  the  aiborvlts. 

Fiblimum  CXpulus,  the  snowball  tree. 

IT^lex  europn^  pl^na*  Uie  double-blossomed 
ftirze. 

Xyldsteum  Tat^cum,  the  tartarian  honey- 
suckle. 


These  will  all  bear  the  London  smoke,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  sweet 
bay,  are  quite  hardy.  If  forty  sorts  in  mixture  were  ordered  from  a  nursery- 
man, they  would  cost  9s.  per  dozen  ;  but,  if  the  above  list  were  given  to  the 
same  nurseryman,  he  could  not  afford  them  for  less  than  Is.  each  on  an 
average,  though  the  sorts  named  are  in  all  the  nurseries. 

103.  To  vary  this  mode  qf  planting,  in  some  places,  such  as  at  Z  and  «,  there 
may  be  planted  groups  of  Mahbnia  Aquif&lium ;  and  at  o  may  be  a  group  con- 
sisting of  laurestinus  and  arbutus,  and  also  Portugallaurel,  if  the  situation  be 
not  too  near  the  smoke  of  London  for  the  latter  tree.  At  p  may  be  some  varie- 
gated hollies;  and  a  few  choice  ornamental  shrubs  may  be  introduced  in 
various  places  on  the  margin  of  the  clumps  next  the  grass.  At  ^  may  be  a 
Deodar  cedar,  which  will  grow  freely  near  London;  and  in  some  other 
situations,  as  a  single  tree,  may  be  introduced  an  Arauc^ria  imbric&ta,  or  a 
Paul6wnia  imperifLlls,  or  a  mulberry  may  be  planted.  Great  care  is,  however, 
required  in  planting  single  trees,  that  they  may  not  destroy  the  effect  of 
breadth  intended  to  be  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  and  that  they  may 
not  interfere  with  the  openings  left  among  the  clumps,  and  which  are  intended 
to  produce  the  effect  of  glades  and  vistas,  and  to  give  the  idea  of  the  place 
being  much  more  extensive  than  it  really  is. 

104.  To  form  an  evergreen  screen  to  hide  the  boundary  wall  from  the 
windows  of  the  dining-room,  at  «,  may  be  planted  one  of  the  beautiful  Chinese 
cypress  (Juniperus  sinensis) ;  and  beyond  this  may  be  a  shrubbery  of  choice 
dwarf  junipers,  and  other  similar  plants,  which  may  be  mixed  with  hollies, 
and  dwarf  evergreen  oaks,  or  any  other  plants  that  may  be  preferred,  so  as  to 
have  an  agreeable  effect,  and  yet  hide  the  boundary  from  the  windows  of 
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the  dining- room  e;  the  only  care  necessary  being  to  mingle  a  few  variegated 
hollies  or  flowering  shrubs  with  the  other  trees,  to  prevent  the  plantation  from 
looking  too  dark.  If  desired,  the  plantation  may  be  made  to  slope  upwards 
from  the  hoase  to  the  walk,  next  which  the  highest  bushes  may  be  placed, 
and  which  would  be  thus  hidden  from  the  house.  Another  mode  of  managing 
this  screen  would  be  to  carry  the  walk  next  the  house  instead  of  being  in  its 
present  position,  and  to  have  a  plantation  of  American  shrubs  carried  from 
it  to  the  boundary  wall ;  the  kalmias,  azaleas,  and  other  low-growing  plants 
being  in  front,  and  the  rhododendrons  behind.  There  may  also  be  a  planta- 
tion of  rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants  at  r,  and  laurestinus  and 
rhododendrons  may  form  the  shrubbery  between  the  house  and  the  road. 

105.  The  flower  garden,  t,  maybe  planted  with.Califomian  annuals,  which 
will  be  in  flower  from  March  till  the  end  of  May,  when  they  may  be  removed 
and  their  place  supplied  by  green- house  plants,  which  will  continue  in  flower 
till  October  or  November.  The  Califomian  annuals  should  be  sown  the  latter 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November,  as  soon  as  the  green-house 
plants  are  removed  and  the  ground  has  been  cleared  and  raked.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  annuals  which  may  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter,  in  order 
that  they  may  flower  in  early  spring : 


1.  Nenuiphlla  insignis ;  bloe. 
9.  Eflchfldidltzia  crboea ;  onutge. 
S.  Leptoslphondenslllbriu;  purple. 
4.  CUrkiapQlGh^UAilba;  white. 


5.  Eacbflchdltzia  GaUfiSmica  i  ydlow. 

6.  Laplnos  nimiiB ;  bine. 

7.  Nemdpbila  atomltfia;  white. 

8.  £r]^8imam  Ferowsktiaiiim ;  orange. 


Towards  the  end  of  May  these  should  be  cleared  away  entirely,  and  the 
ground  forked  over  and  raked,  after  which  the  beds  may  be  filled  with  green- 
house plants  as  follows : 


1.  Caloeolaiias ;  jellow. 

2.  Verbenas;  scarlet. 

3.  Lobelias;  blue. 

4.  Calceolarias;  yellow. 


5.  Verbenas;  white. 

6.  Fhl6x  Drumm^ndii ;  crimson. 

7.  AwagAnia  Mon^Di ;  bine. 

8.  Pelargbnium  Tom  Thnmb;  scarlet 


The  best  yellow  calceolarias  are  C.  Kdyii,  and  C.  viscosissima,  which  may 
be  obtained  at  8d.  or  9d.  each,  or  at  Gs.  9d.  or  7s.  a  dozen.  If  preferred, 
Ciiphea  platyc^ntra,  which  may  be  had  for  48.  a  dozen,  may  be  substituted 
for  calceolarias  in  the  bed  marked  4  ;  and  Heliotrbpium  Voltaire&num  for  the 
anagallis,  as  the  heliotrope  is  a  most  splendid  plant,  and  its  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  large  trusses,  are  of  a  brilliant  dark  purple.  For  border  flowers 
this  heliotrope.  Calceolaria  amplexicadlis,  Zauschn^ria  Califomica,  or  Z. 
coccfnea,  and  Di61ytra  spect&bilis  may  be  planted,  but  the  last  two  are  more 
expensive  than  the  others. 

106.  Planting  the  walls.^^The  side  walls  near  the  house  should  be  com- 
pletely covered,  in  order  to  disguise  the  boundary  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
would  recommend  ornamental  climbers  and  creepers,  or  planting  the  whole 
with  ivy.  If  climbers  are  chosen,  the  sorts  which  may  be  procured  at  Is,  or 
U.  6d,  a  plant  are  : 

Ampeldpsis  qoinqnefblia  and  oordkta,  the  Tdxma  (Bignbnia)  radleans»  the  eommeii 

fiye-leaved   and  heart-leared    Virginian  trumpet  flower. 

creeper.  Cl^atls  monUma,  fldrida.  ax&rea,  Vi^ma, 

iltrigene    aiisinaca,  the  Austrian  virgin's  and  Viticdla,  diiTereat  kinds  of  vixgin's 

bower.  bower. 
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Wistiffta  afak^iuls,  the  GhineBe  wistaxbu 
Jannbium  oflldnUe^  oommoa  Jasmine,  of 

which  there  may  be  seTeral  plants,  as 

thejr  will  grow  freel/,  and  will  bear  the 

smoke. 
Lonioero   flkva,  Japdnica,  flexnbsa,  griita, 

impldxa,  pnb^aoens,   and  sempenrirens ; 

all  different  kinds  of  honeTsnokle. 
xycium  Mbrbanmi  and  mth^enm,  the  Duke 

of  AINU'S  tea-tree. 
JMibos  fiutiobsus  flore  pl^o,  and  fbllis  laci- 


niktis,  the  dooUe-flowered  and  eni-lenTcd 
brambles ;  or  R.  nntk^us  and  &  speotA- 
bilis,  the  American  raspberry, 
iibsa  Banksto,  white  and  yellow;  Boor- 
satUttf,  Grevfflel,  indiea  mijar,  mnltilKini 
rep^da,  Rtiga,  and  Noisette :  whioh  may 
be  obtabied  at  Is.  eadi;  bat  of  whieh 
only  BoarsatUtii  and  Biign  will  bear  the 
smoke  well,  though  Gi«Tflld  will  bear  it 
for  some  years. 


107.  As  the  rotes  w&M  require  »ome  jnreparatwn  of  the  toil,  unlees  it  were 
naturally  dry  and  good,  they  might  be  planted  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
garden,  in  the  border  which  is  2  ft.  wide,  and  in  the  narrow  border  which  is 
formed  between  the  walk  and  the  sank  area,  both  these  borders  being  pre- 
viously prepared  with  rich  soil ;  or,  if  the  atmosphere  should  be  too  smoky  for 
roses,  this  last  border  may  be  planted  with  common  and  variegated  ivy,  which 
would  cluster  over  the  area  wall,  and  have  a  lively  verdant  appearance  at 
every  period  of  the  year.  Common  ivy  may  be  obtained  at  3s.  per  dozen,  or 
4d.  a  single  plant ;  and  the  variegated  ivy  is  Is.  6d.  a  plant. 

108.  Another  mode  of  planting  this  garden  would  be,  to  have  only 
standard  roses,  and  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries, 
vacciniums,  &c.,  of  which  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  plants  of 
each  kind,  standing  in  small  circles,  kept  dug  and  manured,  in  order  that 
they  may  produce  their  flowers  and  fruit  of  good  size;  and  a  few  mul* 
berry,  quince,  medlar,  apple,  pear,  and  plum-trees,  standing  on  the  grass. 
Against  the  wall  may  be  planted  one  or  two  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots ;  and  against  the  house,  a  fig-tree  and  a  vine.  The  remainder  of  the 
walls  and  of  the  house  may  be  varied  by  roses  and  flowering  creepers ;  except 
the  more  shady  parts  of  the  surrounding  wall,  which  may  be  covered  with  the 
common,  the  giant,  and  the  variegated  ivy.  The  surrounding  border  between 
the  walk  and  the  boundary  wall  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  bulbs,  in  spring 
and  the  beginning  of  summer ;  with  a  row  of  Russian  violets  inside  the  box, 
for  producing  fragrance  in  winter ;  and  patches  of  mignonette  at  regular 
distances,  to  scent  the  air  during  summer.  Among  the  groups  of  trees,  and 
close  by  their  roots,  common  cowslips,  snow-drops,  wild  violets,  and  wood 
anemones  may  be  planted,  to  come  up  among  the  grass ;  and,  being  only 
planted  in  a  few  places,  and  these  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  they  may  be 
easily  avoided  by  the  mower.  In  such  a-  garden  as  this,  a  very  great  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  grown ;  and  the  flower-garden  is  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  a  very  good  display  of  the  finer  kinds  of  flowers. 

109.  A  few  pot'herhM  might  be  planted  in  the  space  marked  «,  or  in  any 
other  secluded  place  where  they  would  be  conveniently  situated  with  regard 
to  the  kitchen,  and  yet  not  be  in  sight  of  the  windows  of  the  house. 

110.  Management. — Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  beauty  of  this  place, 
there  would  not  be  much  expense  in  the  management,  as  there  is  very  little 
dug  ground ;  and  if  the  walls  were  covered  with  ivy,  or  climbing  plants,  they 
would  want  very  little  pruning  and  training.  With  regard  to  the  grass,  it 
should  be  mown  once  a  fortnight  during  the  growing  season,  and  once  a 
month  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years ;  but  if  it 
were  kept  from  growing  by  being  frequently  mown,  the  roots  would  soon 
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become  m  weakened,  that  in  three  or  four  yean  they  would  not  reqnin 
mowing  above  fire  or  «z  times  in  the  oovne  of  the  jreu.  It  !•  a  great  mia- 
take  to  luppotc  that  anythiog  ia  gained  in  the  end,  in  the  waj  of  economy, 
by  mfiering  the  gram  of  lawn*  to  grow  long  before  mowing,  in  order  to  Mve 
the  eipeme  of  once  or  twice  mowing  during  the  aeMon  ;  for,  in  proportioii «« 
the  graa*  U  aUowed  to  grow  long,  in  the  (ame  proportion  are  the  root* 
atrengthened,  and  enabled  to  aend  up  itiU  longer  lesvet  and  itemi ;  whereat, 
if  a  lawn  were  kept  ihort  by  frequent  mowing  for  two  or  three  yean  in  sue- 
ceiiion,  the  planti  of  gram  would  at  lait  become  to  weak  that  not  one  half 
the  mowing  uanally  required  for  doTealy-kept  lawu  would  be  nBceaewy,  and 
the  torf  wonid  be  much  finer  and  neater  in  appeaiance.  The  trees,  being 
planted  with  a  new  to  pieturetque  effec^  would  require  very  little  atten- 
tion of  any  kind  for  a  number  of  yean,  more  eapecially  if  the  toil  were  dry 
and  not  loo  rich.  Even  the  flower-garden  would  be  managed  with  vary 
little  coat. 

(2.  Subirhan  garden*,  in  which  pro/It  i*  tht  prineipal  ob/»el  in  new. 

DuiON  IT.  To  lag  out  and  plant  tit  garden  of  a  itreet-heiue,  uhere  tht 
pnneipal  olgtcl  it  the  cuAure  i^  fruit  and  veyelablei. 

111.  General  arrangemenlM. — The  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  mbur- 
ban  garden,  entered  through  the  house,  where  the  object  ii  to  aaTB  eipense 
to  the  occupier,  by  raiting  vegetables  to  be  eoniumed  in  his  family,  differs 
coDuderably  from  those  recommended  where  the  object  ia  economy  in  the 
firat  cost,  or  economy  in  the  after-management.  It  may  he  necessary  to 
premise,  that,  by  profit,  we  do  not  here  allude  to  the  s^e  of  articles,  but 
umply  to  the  production  of  luch  fruit  and  vegetables  as  shall  be  most  niefdl 
in  the  bouaebald  economy  of  the  occupier.  We  shall  suppose  the  extent  of 
the  back  garden  of  j^.  34.  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  J^.  31.;  became  the 


same  directions  are  alike  applicable  to  both,  or  to  any  other  garden  simOarly 
cireumstaneed.  We  shall  also  suppose  that  the  drainage,  levelling,  service 
pipea,  &C.,  and  also  the  walks,  are  completed,  and  the  firont  garden  sloped, 
at  adviaed  in  {  78.;  and  the  ground  trenched,  improved  if  necessary,  and 
thoroughly  manured.  In  addition,  there  ought  to  be  a  manure  tank  formed, 
snd  so  connected  with  the  privy  and  the  sink  of  the  back  kitchen,  aa  to 
receive  the  drainage  from  them.  To  this  there  ought  either  to  be  a  fixed 
pump,  or  a  moveal)le  cover,  to  admit  of  readily  dipping  a  bucket  into  the  tank 
If  a  pump  be  employed,  it  ought  to  he  one  of  large  bore,  so  aa  to  bring  np 
mod  at  well  as  water.  In  using  thit  liquid  manure,  great  care  must  be  taken 
never  to  put  it  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  either  to  follow  it  by  watering 
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with  clear  water,  so  as  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  wil  from  being  disfigiured ; 
or,  what  is  preferable,  to  use  it  chiefly  during  or  immediately  before  rain. 
As  the  supply  of  liquid  manure  will  be  regular  throughout  the  year,  it  ought 
to  be  regularly  used ;  and  at  those  seasons  when  it  may  not  be  proper  to 
wateiF  annual  herbaceous  vegetables  with  it,  on  account  of  disfiguruog  or 
dirtying  their  leaves,  it  may  be  applied  to  perennials,  such  as  tart  rhubarb 
and  sea-kale,  and  to  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  and  fruit  shrubs.  The  liquid 
manure  from  a  house,  where  the  fSunily  consists  of  Ave  or  six  persona,  and 
where  they  wash  at  home,  if  used  as  it  is  produced,  so  as  to  allow  none  of  it 
to  run  off  by  the  drain,  will  bo  quite  sufficient  for  a  garden  200  fr.  in  length 
and  60  ft.  in  breadth.  Liquid  manure,  however,  though  powerful  in  a  recent 
state,  is  always  more  efficacious  after  being  a  week  or  two  fermented ;  but  for 
this  purpose  two  tanks  are  necessary,  as  will  be  hereafter  described,  when 
treating  of  the  arrangements  suitable  for  large  gardens.  All  the  laying  out 
being  completed,  we  next  proceed  to  the  planting. 

112.  The  front  garden -we  would  devote  chiefly  to  ornamental  flowers  or 
plants,  some  of  which  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  useful  in  cookery.  The 
general  surface  we  would  keep  in  turf,  forming  round  it  a  narrow  dug  border, 
and,  in  the  centre,  a  bed  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  square,  diamond,  or  any 
other  regular  figure.  In  these  borders,  and  in  the  central  bed,  we  would 
plant  no  trees  or  shrubs^  but  only  such  ornamental  herbaceous  plants  as  could 
be  rendered  useful  in  the  Ifitchen :  for  example,  in  the  centre  bed  we  would 
plant  a  Judas  tree,  the  flowers  of  which  make  excellent  fritters  when  fried  in 
batter ;  or  a  mulberry ;  and  in  the  alternate  beds  of  a  circular  shape  round 
it,  we  would  plant  an  eatable  gourd,  or  vegetable  marrow,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  summer  vegetables,  either  boiled  or  fHed,  and 
serves  either  to  mix  with  apples,  or  to  use  alone,  flavoured  with  lemon  and 
sugar,  for  fruit  pies.  The  best  kind  of  gourd  for  using,  when  young,  is  the 
vegetable  marrow.  In  the  other  beds  we  would  plant  a  mammoth  gourd,  or 
American  butter-squash  pumpkin,  the  fruit  of  which  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  soups  and  pies,  and  also  as  a  veget- 
able, when  boiled,  in  the  winter  time.  The  fruit  of  both  these  species,  when 
the  plants  are  regularly  watered  every  warm  evening  with  diluted  liquid 
manure,  or  even  with  simple  water,  will  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size, 
weighing  from  100  lbs.  to  200  lbs. ;  and,  as  it  will  keep  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  even  though  cut,  it  is  a  most  valuable  resource  for  soups,  and  is  so 
used  in  some  of  the  first  families  in  England.  When  cut,  a  circular  orifice, 
of  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  is  made  on  one  side,  and  the  piece  taken  out  is, 
after  cutting  off  part  of  the  flesh,  preserved  as  a  stopper  to  exclude  the  air. 
When  a  piece  is  wanted  for  soups  or  pies,  the  stopper  is  taken  out,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  scooped  out  of  the  inside  with  a  knife  or  an  iron  spoon.  Thia 
may  be  practised  throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  the  fruit  will  stIQ  continue 
quite  fresh.  The  mammoth  gourd  is  much  used  in  soups  by  the  French, 
even  of  the  humblest  class,  and  in  the  public  hospitals,  as  well  as  by  the 
Italians  and  the  Americans ;  and  though  in  England  it  is  as  yet  scarcely 
known,  except  at  the  tables  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  it  is  well  deserving  of 
general  cultivation.  It  gives  a  fine  flavour  and  creamy  riohneas  to  soup,  and 
is  very  nutritious.  The  flowers  of  all  the  gourds  and  pumpkins  are  delicious 
fried  in  butter ;  and  the  points  of  the  young  shoots,  boUed,  are  equal  to 
spinach  in  tenderness  and  in  flavour. 
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113.  In  the  hordernext  the  houte,  in  order  to  be  trained  against  it,  if  facing 
the  south,  we  would  plant  a  vine  or  a  fig;  and,  if  it  faced  the  east  or  the 
west,  a  Grlout  Morceau  pear,  which  is  a  never-failing  hearer,  of  excellent 
flavour,  and  a  good  keeper.  If  the  front  faced  the  north,  we  should  not 
recommend  any  tree  or  shrub  to  be  trained  against  the  house,  unless  it  were 
]vy,  which  keeps  ihe  house  warm,  excludes  rain,  and  always  looks  well.  As 
ornamental  flowers  in  this  border,  and  also  in  those  of  the  two  side  walls,  we 
would  plant  scarlet  runners,  which  would  give  a  length  of  70  ft.  of  this  vege. 
table,  and  would  afibrd  an  ample  supply  for  a  family  of  six  or  seven  persons 
during  the  whole  summer.  For  the  runners  to  tynne  on,  pieces  of  packthread 
should  be  nailed  to  the  walls,  and  to  the  house,  at  about  6  in.  apart,  and 
reaching  from  within  1  ft.  of  the  ground  to  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft  above  it,  as  may 
be  suitable  to  the  height  of  the  side  walls.  The  lower  ends  of  the  strings  are 
fastened  to  a  horizontal  rod  supported  by  props  at  about  6  in.  from  the  wall. 
The  kidney  beans,  being  sown  between  the  wall  and  the  rod,  will  attach 
themselves,  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  to  the  strings,  and  continue  to  twine 
round  these  till  they  have  reached  the  top,  flowering  and  fruiting  as  they 
advance.  As  the  nails  in  the  side  wall  next  the  path  might  be  liable  to  catch 
the  dress  of  ladies  passing  near  them,  instead  of  nails,  a  rod  or  a  wire  might 
be  fixed  there  :  and,  indeed,  the  most  elegant  mode  of  training  kidney-beans 
against  a  wall  is,  to  have  an  iron  wire  of  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameteri 
fixed  horizontally  on  studs  let  into  the  wall  both  at  top  and  at  bottom,  and 
painted  green,  and  to  stretch  the  threads  on  these  wires  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Every  April,  when  the  kidney-beans  are  planted,  a  person  taking  a 
ball  of  twine,  and  beginning  at  one  end,  by  passing  it  over  and  under  the 
bars  at  6  in.  distance,  would  soon  complete  this  string  trellis,  the  lines  of  the 
strings  not  being  perpendicular,  but  in  a  diagonal  direction.  By  going  o^er 
the  space  a  second  time,  and  crossing  these  lines,  the  effect  would  be  im- 
proved, and  the  support  for  the  twining  stems  of  the  runners  increased.  If 
thought  necessary,  a  slight  wire  fence  might  be  placed  along  the  walk,  to  pro- 
tect the  grass  plot  from  dogs,  and,  on  this  also,  scarlet  runners  might  be 
grown ;  or  an  arched  wire  trellis,  firom  the  street  entrance  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  might  be  formed  over  the  walk,  and  gourds  and  scarlet  runners  might 
be  trained  on  it.  In  the  border  on  the  fourth,  or  street'^side  of  the  front  gar- 
den, we  would  sow  nasturtiums,  which  would  soon  grow  up  against  the  dwarf 
wall  and  the  railing,  and  also  spread  over  the  grass.  Their  flowers  would 
make  a  fine  appearance  all  summer,  and,  with  the  young  leaves  and  the 
tender  points  of  the  shoots,  might  be  used  in  salading ;  while  the  fruit,  if 
gathered  before  it  becomes  too  old,  is  well  known  to  make  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  capers.  In  the  side  borders  containing  the  scarlet  runners  nothing 
else  should  be  planted,  unless  it  were  a  vine  for  the  purpose  of  training  its 
shoots  along  the  tops  of  the  walls ;  because  these  borders  will  require  to  be 
dug  and  manured  every  year,  and  the  soil  renewed  every  three  or  four  years ; 
and  because  no  flowering  shrub  could  thrive  imder  the  smothering  influence 
of  the  foliage  of  the  runners.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  border  con- 
taining the  nasturtiums.  The  only  culture  required  for  both  the  nasturtiums 
and  the  scarlet  runners,  in  the  summer  time,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine 
of  watering,  weeding,  and  keeping  down  insects,  &ro.,  would  be,  when  any  of 
the  plants  began  to  cease  bearing,  to  cut  them  down,  and  water  freely  at 
their  roots,  in  consequence  of  which  treatment  they  will  send  up  firesh  shoots. 
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and  bear  a  seeond  crop.    In  mild  winters,  the  roots  of  the  runnen,  if  the  soil 
is  dry,  sometimes  sarvive,  and  spring  up  again  the  following  year ;  and,  in 
this  case,  fresh  seeds  are  unnecessary,  but  the  ground  must  either  be  manured 
during  winter,  or  frequently  watered  with  liquid  manure  whilst  the  plants  are 
growing.     The  kidney-bean  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  culinary  veget- 
ables, being  always  ready  to  gather  during  the  whole  summer,  and  requiring 
very  little  cookery.    That  kind  known  as  the  scarlet  runner  is  by  far  the 
most  profitable  that  can  be  planted ;  not  only  from  its  producing  a  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  than  any  of  the  dwarf  varieties,  but  because  its  pods  are 
tender  to  the  latest  period  of  their  growth,  even  when  the  seeds  within  are 
fall  grown ;  whereas  the  pods  of  the  dwarf  varieties  become  stringy,  hard,  and 
unfit  to  eat,  even  before  the  seeds  are  half-grown.    The  mature  seeds  of  all 
the  varieties,  taken  from  the  pods,  and  well  boUed  or  stewed,  form  a  farinar 
ceous  and  most  nutritious  food ;  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  them  being  nearly 
as  great  as  it  is  in  the  beat  wheat.    Before  Miller's  time,  the  scarlet  runner 
was  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  on  account  of  their 
being  produced  by  the  plants  during  the  whole  summer.     The  plants  were 
regularly  sown  every  spring  in  the  flower  border,  among  the  other  orna- 
mental annuals,  and  the  flowers  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  ladies  to  put 
into  their  nosegays  and  garlands;  but  Miller  having  brought  the  poda  into 
general  use  for  the  table,  the  scariet  runner  has  disappeared  from  die  flower 
border,  and  has  now  almost  ceased'to  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  plant 
The  round  sabre  bean,  which  is  a  profrue  bearer,  and  the  seeds  of  which  are 
very  nutritious  when  eaten  in  a  ripe  state,  has  white  flowers,  and  is  very 
ornamental  when  trained  against  a  wall.      Another  kind  of  kidney-bean  hu 
black  and  white  flowers,  and  is  still  more  ornamental  than  the  othera. 

114.  The  hed  en  the  grau  pkd  adjoining  the  walk  between  the  entrance- 
gate  and  the  front  door  may  be  planted  or  sown  with  such  plants  aa  are  at 
once  fragrant  flowers  and  sweet  herbs ;  such  as  lemon  and  common  thyme, 
mint,  marjoram,  sage,  winter  savory,  fennel,  and  tarragon.  These  would 
never  require  any  manure,  and  need  not  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted 
ofrener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer. 

115.  In  parden$  tfimalUr  #iae,  if  it  should  be  desired  to  confine  the  culture 
of  usefrd  plants  to  the  baek  garden,  the  front  garden  may  be  laid  down  in 
grass,  and  only  dwarf  fruit-trees  planted  in  it.  The  centre  tree  may  be  a 
filbert  or,  a  berberrry.  The  filbert  is  most  ornamental  during  winter,  with  its 
long  male  catkins  moved  by  every  wind ;  but  the  berberry  has  the  advantage 
of  being  beautiftil,  not  only  when  in  flower  in  spring,  but  also  in  autonm 
when  covered  with  its  bright  fruit,  which  is  useful  both  for  garnishing  and 
making  a  deliciona  preserve.  In  this  case  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes  may 
be  planted  in  the  circles,  or  the  centre-tree  may  be  a  awauregg  pear,  which 
is  very  gracefrd  in  ity  habit  of  growth,  and  the  bushes  in  the  circles  may  be 
dwarf  apples  on  paradise  stocks,  and  the  kinds  may  be  the  Hawthomden,  if 
profit  be  the  object,  beeaase  no  other  apple-tree  beara  so  abundantly  as  a 
dwarf;  but,  for  ornament,  may  be  added,  the  Alexander,  a  very  large  apple ; 
the  red  Siberian  crab^  nearly  aa  small  as  a  cherry,  but  an  excellent  bearer, 
and  making  an  elegant  sweetmeat  when  preserved  in  Bfffle  jelly ;  and  the 
transparent  crab,  a  most  beautiful  apple  with  a  akin  like  transparent  wax, 
aho  an  ahmdant  bearer,  and  good  for  preserving.  Other  fruit-trees  are 
either  not  ornamental,  such  as  the  pear  and  medlar;  or  of  too  short  duration, 
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such  as  the  cheny,  which  never  looks  well  after  the  month  of  July,  or  the 
plum,  which  ripens  its  fhiit  in  August  The  quince  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  fruit-trees,  and  might  be  used  for  the  centre  bed,  but  imfortunately 
it  is  rather  an  uncertain  bearer. 

116.  Tke  back  garden, — If  the  back  garden  lies  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west,  then  the  wall,  having  a  southern  exposure,  may  be  jdanted  with 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots.  The  wall  facing  the  east  or  west  might  be 
planted  with  baking  plums  and  cherries,  and  the  wall  with  an  aspect  to  the 
north  with  morello  cherries  and  currants,  or  with  baking  apples  and  pears, 
including  some  of  the  earliest  sorts,  and  some  of  the  lat^.  If  the  back 
garden  lies  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  then  the  only  wall  having 
a  southern  exposure  will  be  one  of  the  end  walls,  and  on  this  grapes  or  peaches 
may  be  planted ;  while  the  two  side  walls  may  be  covered  with  pears,  iq>ples, 
plums,  and  cherries,  with  a  gooseberry  or  a  currant  between  each,  to  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  fhiit-trees  require  more  room.  We  recommend  only 
kitchen  fruits,  as  being  the  most  profitable  for  pies,  puddings,  &c.,  to  a 
family ;  but  some  table  fruits  may  be  introduced,  if  the  occupier  prefers  them. 
A  vine  maybe  trained  against  the  house. 

117.  Seleetion  of  fnut'-trees.-^AA  the  object  in  view  in  planting  this  garden 
is  rather  to  produce  the  fruits  most  useful  in  a  family,  than  to  grow  a  great 
variety  of  sorts,  the  first  point  is  to  consider  what  kinds  are  best  adapted  for 
the  kitchen.  Of  these  apples  are  the  most  wholesome  for  children,  and  are 
not  only  useful  for  pies  and  puddings,  but  excellent  roasted,  or  boiled  down 
with  honey,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  resembling  that  called  by  the 
French  resin^,  to  eat  instead  of  butter  with  bread.  Pears,  when  of  the 
melting  kinds,  are  both  very  agreeable  and  very  wholesome  to  eat  raw ;  but 
they  are  seldom  used  in  England  for  any  purposes  of  cookery  except  stewing; 
and  this  dish,  when  made  palatable,  is  generally  too  rich  for  children.  Of 
stone  fruits,  damsons  are  the  most  wholesome,  and  most  easily  preserved ;  and 
morello  and  Kentish  are  the  best  cherries  for  cooking.  Gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  red  currants,  with  a  few  black  ones,  are  also  extremely  useful  for 
all  purposes  of  cookery,  particularly  preserving.  One  of  the  most  useful  apples 
for  the  kitchen  is  the  Hawthornden,  which  comes  in  early,  bears  abundantly, 
and  falls  (softens)  well  in  boiling ;  but  the  fhiit  does  not  keep,  and,  in  some 
soils,  the  tree  dies  off  at  an  early  age.  The  Keswick  codlin  is  alto  a  good  and 
early  kitchen  apple.  The  Ribston  pippin  is  an  excellent  fruit,  either  for  the 
kitchen  or  dessert ;  but  the  tree  is  not  quite  so  hardy  or  so  gooil  a  bearer  aa 
either  the  Bedfordshire  foundling  (a  very  large  apple),  or  the  king  of  the 
pippins.  The  Brabant  bellefleur  and  Wotmsley  pippin  are  also  very  excellent 
apples.  The  best  keeping  apples  for  winter  use  are  the  northern  greening 
and  the  French  crab,  the  latter  of  which  will  keep  two  years.  For  pears,  the 
best  for  the  table  are  the  beurr6  de  Ranz,  the  glout  moreeau,  and  Eyewood, 
all  excellent  bearers,  and  all  keep  well.  The  earliest  of  the  fine-flavoured 
pears  is  the  jargonelle ;  but  it  wiU  not  keep  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Marie  Louise  is  next  in  ripening  to  the  jargonelle,  but  it  also  will  not  keep 
long.  The  best  pear  for  keeping  is  the  Easter  beurr6.  The  best  cherries  for 
the  kitchen  are  the  Kentish  or  Flemish,  for  the  early  crops,  on  account  of 
their  juiciness,  and  the  smallness  of  their  stones ;  and,  in  the  autumn,  the 
morello,  for  making  cherry  brandy  and  preserving.  The  wild,  or  black 
cherry,  which  ripens  between  the  kinds  mentioned,  is  a  very  rich  fhdt  for 
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piei  or  puddings ;  but  tbe  stones  are  large  in  proportioii  to  tbe  pnlp,  and  it 
continues  in  season  but  a  very  short  time.  Of  plums,  tbe  green  gage,  the 
early  and  lato  Orleans,  and  the  Shropshire  or  prune  damson,  are  the  best. 
The  wine  sour  and  mirabelle  are  also  frequently  used  for  preserving ;  and 
Gisbome's  plum  is  an  extraordinary  bearer.  Of  grapes,  the  most  productive, 
in  the  open  air,  are  the  esperione  and  the  white  muscadine ;  the  best  for 
wine-making  is  the  black  cluster.  Of  peaches,  the  best  bearers  are  the  grease 
mignonne,  the  Royal  George,  and  the  Bellegarde ;  the  last  a  most  excellent 
sort.  The  best  nectarine  is  the  Elruge,  and  the  best  apricot  for  the  table  is 
the  Moorpark ;  though  the  Breda,  which  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  is  most 
useful  in  the  kitehen,  as  it  not  only  makes  a  delicious  preserve  when  ripe,  but 
excellent  tarts  when  green.  The  best  bearing  fig  is  the  large  blue  or  purple 
fig,  which  ripens  well  in  the  open  air,  and  early;  but  the  brown  Brunswick  is 
also  much  recommended.  The  best  gooseberries  for  preserving  green,  and 
making  green  gooseberry  wine,  or  British  champagne,  are  the  rumbullion 
and  the  white  Duteh.  The  Warrington,  the  whitesmith,  and  the  early  rough 
red  are  great  bearers,  and  afford  excellent  fruit  for  the  table,  and  for  pre- 
serving when  ripe :  the  roaring  lion  is  the  best  bearer  of  the  large  sorts.  The 
common,  or  Dutch,  red  currant  is  the  only  one  used  for  pies  and  puddings, 
and  is  the  best  for  preserving.  The  black  currant  is  used  for  making  a  kind 
of  jam,  called  rob,  which  is  thought  good  for  sore  throats ;  the  black  Naples 
produces  the  finest  fruit  The  best  white  currant  is  the  white  Duteh.  The 
red  Antwerp  raspberry  is  the  best,  both  for  the  table  and  preserving ;  and 
the  white  Antwerp  has  the  finest  flavour  for  the  dessert.  The  only  straw- 
berry that  is  suiteble  for  preserving  is  Keen's  seedling,  and  it  is  also  the 
best  and  most  regular  bearer.  The  red  alpine  is  high-flavoured,  and  con- 
tinues in  bearing  many  months,  but  ^e  firuit  is  small.  The  scarlets  are  the 
kinds  mostly  used  for  flavouring  ices,  and  the  variety  called  the  Duke  of 
Kent's  scarlet  is  esteemed  the  best.  The  old  pine  is  tiie  finest  flavoured  of 
all  the  strawberries,  but  it  is  a  very  uncertein  bearer. 

118.  Walks  andbordert. — On  the  supposition  that  the  walks  are  of  flag- 
stone, supported  on  brick  piers,  then  tlie  wall  borders  need  not  be  more  than 
18  in.  wide ;  as  the  space  under  the  flagstones  (the  latter  not  touching  the 
soil)  will  be  almost  as  available  for  a  border  for  the  rooto  of  the  wall  trees,  as 
if  it  were  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  while,  in  effect,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  it  adds  all  the  space  occupied  by  the  walks  to  the  superficial  area 
of  the  garden.  If  the  walks  are  of  gravel,  then  the  width  of  the  borders 
between  them  and  the  wall  on  which  peaches  and  grapes  are  to  be  grown 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  5  ft. ;  and  those  for  the  other  hardier  fruits  not  less 
than  2  or  3  feet.  In^.  34.,  the  direction  of  the  side  walls  of  the  back  garden 
is  east  and  west :  and,  the  walks  being  supposed  to  be  of  gravel,  the  border 
to  the  wall  a,  having  a  south  aspect,  is  5  ft.  wide ;  that  to  the  end  wall  b, 
having  a  west  aspect,  is  3  ft.  wide  ;  and  that  to  the  south  wall  c,  having  a 
north  aspect,  is  2  ft.  wide ;  d  is  tbe  rubbish-pit  The  interior  of  the  garden 
is  laid  out  in  beds  for  the  cultivation  of  kitehen  crops. 

119.  Planting  the  central  plot  of  the  back  garden. — ^The  object  being  to 
grow  culinary  vegetobles  in  it,  on  no  account  would  we  recommend  standard 
fruit-trees  to  be  planted  there ;  because  the  shade  of  them  is  injurious  to  the 
flavour  of  the  vegetobles  grown  beneath  them ;  and  because  the  trenching 
and  digging  of  the  ground  necessary  to  bring  the  vegetobles  to  a  large  size. 
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and  Boceulent  texture,  is  highly  injurioiu  to  the  fruit-trees ;  by  preventing 
them  from  ever  being  able  to  aend  up  their  roots  to  the  surface,  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  air.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  so  seldom  see  abundant  crops  on  fruit-trees  growing  as  standards 
among  culinary  vegetables,  and  so  frequently  find  the  trees  cankered.  The 
want  of  erop  arises  from  the  roots  getting  down  out  of  the  reach  of  the  air; 
and  thus  being  deprived  of  a  proper  supply  of  food,  as  they  derive  a  great 
portion  of  their  carbon  from  the  air.  If  the  garden  be  sufficiently  large  to 
spare  room  for  fruit-trees  in  the  middle  bed,  then  the  best  mode  of  growing 
them  is  on  espaliers ;  because,  when  so  treated,  being  kept  low,  and  within 
definite  bounds,  they  produce  no  injurious  shade ;  and,  by  planting  them  in 
a  border  by  themselves,  and  only  stirring  the  soil  of  that  border  with  a 
pronged  fork,  and  never  farther  than  2  or  3  inches  deep,  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  fibrous  roots  will  establish  themselves  closely  under  the  surface,  to 
derive  all  the  benefit  that  is  necessary  for  them  from  the  sun  and  air.  It  may 
be  usefrd  to  observe  here,  that,  though  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  fruit-trees 
to  have  a  space  around  them  undug,  to  the  same  extent  as  that  which  is 
covered  by  their  branches,  yet  that  they  will  produce  crops  of  fruit  with  less 
than  that  space;  provided  what  space  tbere  is  be  frilly  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  either  kept  constantly  mulched  with  rotten  manure,  or  stirred  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  kept  quite 
loose  on  the  surface.  Experience  proves  this ;  and  hence,  it  would  appear 
that  a  few  roots,  favourably  circumstanced  in  regard  to  the  atmosphere,  are 
sufficient  to  take  in  as  much  air  as  will  supply  the  whole  plant,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  few  roots  in  contact  with  water  will  supply  the  whole  plant  with 
moisture. 

120.  The  kmdt  of  euUnary  f>egelabU$  which  should  be  planted  in  a  small 
garden,  where  profit  is  the  object  in  view,  must  depend  on  its  extent.  If 
that  is  snch  as  to  admit  of  growing  all  the  vegetables  likely  to  be  used  by 
the  family,  except  winter  potatoes,  then  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  determine 
the  |»oportion  of  space  that  shall  be  allotted  to  the  fixed  or  perennial  crops : 
and  that  which  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  movable  or  annual  crops :  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  space  enough  for  growing  all  the  vegetables 
required  by  the  family,  then  the  point  is  to  determine  which  sorts  ought  to 
be  cultivated  in  preference.  On  the  supposition  that  there  is  space  enough 
for  growing  all  the  vegetables  required,  and  that  the  family  use  asparagus, 
sea-kale,  tart  rhubarb,  and  artichokes,  then  we  would  allot  a  sixth  part  for 
the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  &c.,  leaving 
two-thirds  for  the  annual  crops.  Dividing  these  two-thirds  into  25  parts,  we 
would  dispose  of  them  as  foUows: 

The  eabbage  tifbe»  tncJndtng  Savoys,  BnuNls  sproats,  oauUflowen,  brocooU,  bofe- 

oole,  ftc*  •  •  .6 

LegnmiiMnu  plants,  indnding  peas,  beans,  and  kidney-besns  .8 

Roots,  indoding  tnrnipii,  carrots,  paraneps,  beet,  and  early  potatoes  (but  not  a  main 

crop  <tf  potatoes  for  winter  use)  .  .    $ 

Leafy  plants,  such  as  common  spinach,  white  beet,  and  New  Zealand  spinach  1 

Bolboiia  plants,  Indndfng  onkms,  leeks,  chives,  garliek,  shalots,  Ac.  •     1  ^ 

Salad  plants,  taMdading  lettaoe,  endive,  chicory,  celery,  mustard  and  cress,  radish,  ftc    2 
Pot  and  sweet  herbs ;  tbyme,  sage,  chamomileb  fto.         .  .      ^ 

The  goanl  tribe  .      ^ 
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The  foregoing  it  given  as  an  approximation  to  the  usual  space  occupied  by 
these  crops  in  gentlemen's  gardens ;  but,  as  most  families  have  some  parti- 
cular vegetable  for  which  they  have  a  preference,  the  space  for  that  kind 
may  be  enlaiged,  and  that  allotted  to  some  other,  for  which  they  care  little, 
diminished.  In  case,  however,  the  reader  may  wish  to  have  positive  rules 
laid  down,  we  may  suggest  that  e  may  he  planted  with  peas  and  beans,  / 
with  carrots  and  turnips,  g  with  onions,  and  h  with  cabbages;  the  little 
circles  may  be  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  and  in  the  border  below  there 
may  be  planted  strawberries,  or  spinach  or  other  leafy  plants,  or  salad  plants. 
If  strawberries  are  planted  in  the  centre,  then  the  spinach  and  salad  plants 
may  be  planted  in  the  borders  under  the  waUs. 

121.  The  tfftiem  of  ike  sucee$sion  of  eropt  in  kitchen-gardens  (which  is  ai 
necessary  to  be  understood  aa  the  extent  to  be  allowed  to  each  crop)  would 
take  too  much  space  to  be  discussed  here ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  and  especially  of  the 
same  genus,  should  never  follow  each  other  in  direct  succession ;  nor  should 
taprooted  plants  follow  each  other  in  succession,  even  though  of  different 
orders :  for  example,  peas  should  never  follow  beans,  or  kidney-beans,  or  the 
contrary;  and  carrots  should  never  foUow  beet  Notwithstanding  the 
soundness  of  these  principles,  they  require  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
another  principle,  no  less  important;  viz.,  that  of  expediency.  Thus,  it 
fre4]uently  happens,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  that  a  crop  is  longer 
than  usual  before  it  is  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  ground ;  or,  from  the 
dryness  and  warmth  of  the  summer,  that  a  crop  is  removed  sooner  than 
usual.  When  the  summer  crop  is  not  all  removed  at  the  proper  time,  the 
winter  crop  (such  as  spinach,  for  example,  after  a  crop  of  cabbages)  might  be 
endangered,  if  sowing  it  were  delayed ;  and,  therefore,  some  ground  which  is 
empty,  though  according  to  the  plan  of  succession  laid  down  it  diould  have 
been  cropped  with  something  else,  must  be  used  for  the  spinach.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  crop  is  ripe,  and  the  ground  cleared  before  the  expected 
time,  as  it  is  never  desirable  to  see  ground  without  a  growing  crop,  one  may 
be  made  to  follow,  for  the  sake  of  covering  the  surface,  that  did  not  enter 
into  the  regular  course  of  succession.  The  grand  secret  of  getting  the 
greatest  quantity  of  culinary  vegetables  from  any  given  surface  of  ground 
is,  to  have  one  crop  coming  forward  in  the  same  bed,  or  compartment,  to  be 
ready  to  succeed  that  which  is  about  to  be  removed :  and,  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  always  desirable  to  grow  the  crops  in  drills;  a  mode  which  is  also 
attended  with  several  other  advantages,  as  wiU  be  hereafter  explained. 

122.  On  the  nuppodtkm  thai  onl^  a  pari  of  the  vegeiable»  comtumed  &y  ike 
family  can  be  grown  m  the  back  garden,  the  next  point  is  to  determine  diose 
which  it  is  advisable  to  grow.  This  depends  on  various  considerations;  such 
as  those  kinds  in  which  the  occupier  is  most  curious  in  his  taste;  those 
which  the  soil  and  aspect  are  best  calculated  for  producing ;  those  which  are 
dearest  in  the  given  locality,  &c. :  but  the  most  general  and  influential  con- 
sideration is,  the  keeping  or  non-keeping  properties  of  culinary  vegetables, 
after  being  gathered.  All  vegetables  exposed  for  sale  in  markets  or  shops 
must  necessarily  have  been  gathered  some  time,  and,  consequently,  deprived 
of  their  natural  succulency,  or  even  injured  by  fermentation ;  and  this  will  be 
the  cane,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetable,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  brought  to  market  by  the  grower,  and  kept  by  the  seller.     For 
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example,  lettuces,  peas,  and  spinach  are  brought  to  market  in  cart-loads,  in 
laige  baskets,  or  in  sacks ;  and,  if  the  distance  is  great,  or  the  time  between 
gathexing  and  consumption  is  more  than  a  day,  or,  at  most,  two  days, 
fermentation  will  have  taken  place.  Cabbages  and  turnips  are  also  brought 
to  market  in  cart-loads ;  but  though,  when  in  a  young  state,  with  aU  their 
leaves  about  them,  these  vegetables  ferment  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  yet,  when  they  are  full-grown  and  firm,  they  may,  when  deprived  of 
their  outer  leaves,  be  kept  in  heaps  for  a  week  or  more  without  undergoing 
fermentation.  The  vegetables  which  are  most  injured  by  keeping  are  such 
as  are  eaten  raw;  and  hence  it  is  always  desirable,  if  possible,  for  every  man 
to  grow  his  own  salading,  such  as  lettuce,  endive,  cress,  mustard,  radishes, 
young  onions,  &c.,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  to  table  fresh,  and 
newly  gathered.  These  ought,  therefore^  to  be  grown,  if  possible,  in  even 
the  smallest  back  garden  of  a  suburban  residence.  The  excellence  of  celery 
also  depends  much  upon  its  being  eaten  crisp  and  fresh  from  the  ground ;  and, 
therefore,  if  room  can  be  found,  this  also  ought  to  be  grown  in  small  gardens. 
Next  to  salading,  it  has  been  found  from  experience  that  peas  are  most 
injured  by  bemg  kept  after  they  are  gathered,  and,  therefore,  they  are  the 
second  class  of  articles  which  should  be  grown  in  every  suburban  kitchen- 
garden  if  possible.  Tender  leaves,  such  as  those  of  spinach  and  spring 
cabbages,  are  next  liable  to  injury  from  the  same  causes ;  and,  therefore, 
they  ought  also  to  be  grown,  if  room  can  be  found.  A  small  bed  can 
scarcely  be  more  profitably  employed  than  under  winter  spinach,  which  (the 
Flanders  variety  being  chosen),  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  not  wet  below,  and  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  will  continue  growing  almost  all  the  winter,  and  afford 
occasional  gatherings  at  that  season,  and  an  abundant  supply  for  the  table 
from  April  till  August,  care  being  taken  to  pick  out  the  flower  stems  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  appear,  and  to  water  when  the  ground  is  dry. 

123.  Thos€  vegetables  wkiek  ii  is  convenient  to  have  dkoaiys  at  handy  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  and  which  a  oook  may  gather  for  herself,  ought  also  to  be 
planted.  Thus,  parsley,  mint,  fennel,  thyme,  and  chives,  ought  to  be  in 
every  suburban  garden-plot,  however  small,  as  supplying  gamishings  and 
seasoning,  which  are  constantly  wanted;  but  no  one  would  think  of  growing 
horseradish  in  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden  where  a  gardener  was  not  kept ; 
because,  however  frequently  it  might  be  used,  it  requires  considerable  labour 
to  dig  it  up ;  and,  as  it  keeps  perfectly  well,  it  may  be  procured  from  the 
greengrocer's  at  any  time,  and  kept  till  wanted  in  a  cellar,  or  in  the  garden, 
covered  with  soil.  Where  there  is  room,  an  asparagus  bed,  if  properly 
formed  at  first  by  deep  trenching,  thorough  drainage,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  manure,  is  a  very  convenient  luxury ;  since  the  heads  are  easily  gathered 
when  wanted,  require  little  aid  from  cookery,  and  are  generally  considered  a 
delicacy.  Asparagus  beds,  to  thoee  who  prefer  the  shoots  green,  and,  con- 
•equently,  do  not  cut  them  till  they  are  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground, 
do  not  require  to  be  earihed-np  every  winter,  and  of  course  are  less  expensive 
in  the  management  than  those  where  the  asparagus  is  eaten  blanched,  as  this 
effect  can  only  be  produced  by  heaping  up  earth  on  the  beds.  A  bed  of 
sea-kale,  though  it  will  sooner  aflford  a  supply  for  the  table  than  a  bed  of 
asparagus,  yet  requires  more  attention  from  the  gardener,  and  fails  sooner, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  a  suburban  garden  where  the  saving 
of  labour  is  an  object    Tart  rhubarb,  if  planted  in  a  soil  deeply  trenched, 
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and  well  manured,  occasions  less  trouble  than  any  other  perennial  vegetable ; 
and,  if  watered  in  dry  weather,  it  will  continue  producing  leaves  the  whole 
summer.  In  winter,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  ought  to  be  well  soaked 
with  liquid  manure.  For  pies  and  puddings,  rhubarb  stalks  are  preferred 
by  many  to  either  gooseberries  or  apples ;  and  they  are  so  easily  gathered, 
so  wholesome,  and  so  well  adapted  for  children,  that  no  suburban  kitchen- 
garden  ought  to  be  without  its  rhubarb  bed. 

124.  Selection  of  cuUnary  vegetables  best  adapted  for  small  suburban 
gardens, — Of  the  cabbages,  Knight's  early  dwarf,  introduced  in  the  year 
1835,  and  the  early  Battersea,  are  the  best  kinds  for  the  early  crops;  and  the 
latter  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  secondary  summer,  autumn,  and  even 
winter  supply.  In  most  cases  these  will  be  found  sufficient,  as  late  cabbages 
are  seldom  grown  in  suburban  gardens ;  but,  where  they  are  thought  desi- 
rable, the  late  sugar-loaf  may  be  chosen.  Red  cabbages  are  useful  for 
pickling  and  stewing  in  the  Flemish  manner.  The  kind  usually  cultivated  is 
the  Dutch  red ;  but  the  dwarf  red,  which  is  not  much  known,  is  more  delicate 
for  the  table.  The  dwarf  Savoy  is  a  very  useful  winter  vegetable,  as  its 
flavour  is  improved  by  frost,  if  not  too  severe,  and  it  will  supply  the  table 
with  greens  from  November  till  spring.  Brussels  sprouts  are  a  delicious 
vegetable,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  raised  from  seed  ripened  in  Flanders,  as 
the  plant  is  apt  to  degenerate  in  this  country.  Scotch  greens,  or  German 
kale,  are  very  useful  winter  vegetables,  as,  when  the  heart  is  removed,  the 
stalk  continues  for  some  months  to  send  out  side  shoots  or  sprouts.  The 
cauliflower  is  rather  a  difficult  vegetable  to  grow  well,  as  it  requires  an 
exceedingly  rich  soil,  and  careful  culture.  To  have  it  early,  it  must  also  be 
protected  during  winter ;  and,  as  it  is  a  vegetable  that  b  brought  to  market 
in  very  great  perfection,  not  being  much  injured  by  keeping  a  few  days,  it 
is  better  to  purchase  it  when  wanted,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  grow  it, 
unless  there  is  abundance  of  room.  Purple  Cape  broccoli  is  not  liable  to  the 
same  objection,  as,  if  sown  in  May  or  June,  it  will  produce  a  good  crop  from 
August  till  December,  unless  destroyed  by  frost. 

Of  the  leguminous  vegetables,  the  best  kinds  of  peas  for  a  small  garden  are 
the  blue  Prussian,  the  dwarf  marrowfat,  and  the  white  Prussian,  or  poor 
man's  profit;  or  the  white  rouncival  and  Knight's  tall  marrowfat,  where  tall- 
growing  varieties  are  wanted.  We  would  not  reconunend  any  early  pea  to 
be  grown,  as  these  are  generally  very  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  others ;  but, 
where  one  is  thought  desirable,  the  early  Warwick  is  said  to  be  the  best.  For 
a  late  pea,  the  late  blue  dwarf  Spanish  has  been  strongly  recommended. 
For  beans,  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  grow  them,  the  early  mazagan, 
and  long  pod  are  the  most  fruitful ;  but  the  broad  and  green  Windsors  are 
generally  preferred  for  the  table.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
scarlet  runner  is  the  most  profitable  kidney-bean.  For  potatoes,  the  ash- 
leaved  and  Rufibrd  kidneys  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  first  crop;  but  Shaw's 
early  and  the  champion,  though  they  are  both  very  prolific,  and  are  those 
generally  grown  for  the  London  market,  we  can  by  no  means  recommend, 
either  for  their  mealiness  or  their  flavour.  For  turnips,  the  early  white  Dutch 
and  the  yellow  Dutch  may  be  chosen ;  but  the  Teltow,  or  French,  is  well 
worth  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  sweetness,  and  the  richness  it  gives  to 
soups.  The  Teltow  is  the  smallest  of  all  turnips,  not  having  more  leaves  on 
it  than  a  radish ;  and,  when  used,  it  should  be  only  scraped,  and  not  pared. 
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as  a  great  deal  of  the  flavour  is  in  the  rind.  For  carrots,  the  early  horn  is 
best  for  an  early,  and  the  Altringham,  or  Altrincham,  for  a  late,  crop.  For 
parsnepSy  the  Guernsey  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  the  Siam  is  particularly 
well  flavoured.  The  dwarf  red  beet  is  the  kind  best  grown  in  gardens.  The 
Flanders  spinach  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  common  kind,  and  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  small  garden ;  but,  where  there  is  room,  the  white  beet  and 
the  New  Zealand  spinach  may  be  grown,  to  afibrd  variety  and  a  crop  in 
summer,  when  annual  spinach  runs  too  rapidly  to  seed.  For  onions,  the 
early  silver-skinned  and  the  Deptford  may  be  recommended.  The  Portugal 
and  the  Spanish  are  mild,  and  grow  to  a  great  size,  but  do  not  keep  well. 
Of  leeks,  chives,  garlic,  and  shallots,  only  one  kind  is  in  general  cultivation. 
Of  the  plants  used  in  salading,  the  best  are  the  union  cabbage,  and  the  large 
Brighton  Cos  lettuce,  the  Batavian  endive,  the  variegated  chicory,  the  curled- 
leaved  and  broad-leaved  Normandy  cress,  and  the  scarlet  and  white  turnip 
radishes.  The  best  celery  is  the  Italian.  The  curled-leaved  parsley  is  the 
handsomest  for  garnishing,  and  answers  equally  well  with  the  common  for  all 
the  purposes  to  which  parsley  is  usually  applied. 

125.  At  the  greater  part  of  culinary  vegetables  are  raised  from  teed^  sown 
partly  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  partly  for  transplanting,  something 
requires  io  be  said  here  on  that  subject.  In  our  catalogue  of  culinary  vege- 
tables, we  shall  state  under  each  kind  the  quantity  of  ground  which  a  given 
quantity  of  seed  will  sow ;  and  also  the  smallest  quantities  of  such  seeds 
which  are  generally  ordered  from  the  seed-shops ;  and  we  shall  only  here 
state  that  the  larger  seeds,  sucji  as  peas,  beans,  and  a  few  others,  are  purchased 
by  the  pint,  and  almost  all  the  small  seeds  by  the  ounce.  There  are  very 
few  gardens  to  suburban  houses  in  which  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  of  any  seed 
is  required ;  and  of  many  articles,  such  as  potherbs,  parsley,  celery,  &c.,  half 
an  ounce,  or  threepence  worth,  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  small  garden.  In 
general,  it  is  always  safe  to  order  seeds  in  small  quantities,  because  the  chance 
is  greater  of  getting  them  fresh. 

126.  Management, — ^A  back  garden,  even  if  only  200  ft.  in  length,  and 
50  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  front  garden  forming  a  square  of  50  ft.,  cropped  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  would  occupy  one  person  from  April  to  September, 
during  a  fourth  part  of  his  time,  or  at  least  two  hours  a  day ;  and  besides 
this  time,  when  much  watering  was  required  to  be  done,  or  insects  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  collecting,  he  would  need  the  assistance  of  the  female  part  of  the 
family.  Where  there  is  a  steady  man-servant,  this  is  just  the  sort  of  garden 
that  he  could  take  care  of,  directions  being  given  to  him  by  his  employer 
as  to  the  quantity  of  particular  crops,  and  the  season  of  sowing  or  planting, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  a  reading  gardener.  If  he  were,  and 
took  an  interest  in  having  the  garden  in  good  order,  and  in  raising  large 
crops  we  would  recommend  him  to  be  as  little  interfered  with  as  possible ; 
for  every  man  likes  to  have  something  on  which  he  prides  himself,  and,  to 
keep  up  that  pride,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  as  much  as  possible  his 
own  work. 

127-  Expense. — ^The  first  cost  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  garden  of  the 
kind  here  described,  will  be  about  30/. ;  and  the  annual  expense  afterwards, 
supposing  a  commercial  gardener  to  be  employed,  will  be,  on  an  average,  a 
day  and  a  half  per  week  throughout  the  year ;  an  arrangement  being  made 
that  this  time  shall  be  bestowed  on  the  garden,  according  as  it  is  wanted,  and 
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not  formalty  at  stated  intemla  of  aaee  s  T«ek ;  becaiue  in  tome  weeks  two 
days  iriti  be  neoeasary,  while  in  others  half  a  day  will  aufiicc.  Tbe  expense 
will  depend  on  the  rate  of  wages  paid  ptr  day,  which,  about  London,  being 
about  3r.  6d.  (the  gardener  finding  his  own  tools),  will  smount,  with  leedi, 
Sic,  to  about  15^.  a  jear.  But  the  garden,  if  managed  by  a  hired  gardener, 
working  in  it  onl^  at  stated  intervals,  cannot  possibly  be  turned  to  so  much 
accannt  as  if  cultivated  by  the  occupier,  or  his  in-door  servant ;  becaute, 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  there  are  operations  which 
require  to  be  attended  to  daily  ;  such  as  the  removal  of  insects,  watering,  &c. ; 
and  nhich,  if  deferred,  as  they  must  necetaarily  he  if  a  hired  gardener  only 
be  employed,  will  endanger  the  crops,  sad,  at  all  sventB,  deteriorate  tbeir 
value  both  in  qtiantity  and  quality.    We  would  not,  therefore,  recanine&d 
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any  one  to  cultivate  his  garden  with  a  view  to  profit,  unless  he  could  do  so 
with  his  own  hands,  or  with  those  of  a  servant  whom  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
at  any  rate ;  because,  assuredly,  for  the  15/.  or  201,  a  year  which  he  must  pay 
a  hired  gardener  he  might  purchase  as  much  fruit  and  vegetables  as  he  could 
grow  in  a  garden  of  the  extent  we  have  mentioned. 

Design  V. — Two  suburban  viUas,  the  gardens  of  which  are  laid  out  prin' 
eipaily  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  vegetables, 

128.  General  arrangement, — In  Jig,  35.,  a  is  the  entrance  from  the  street ; 
6,  the  steps  to  the  front  door;  c,  the  hall  and  staircase;  d,  a  library  or  busi- 
ness-room ;  e,  breakfast  parlour,  school-room,  or  bed-room ;  /,  dining-room ; 
and  g,  drawing-room.  This  house  is  supposed  to  be  only  two  stories  high ; 
the  upper  story  containing  two  best  bed- rooms,  a  servant's  bed-room,  a 
nursery  containing  a  bath,  and  a  water-closet ;  and  the  basement  floor  con- 
taining a  kitchen,  back  kitchen,  and  other  offices,  with  a  servants'  water- 
closet.  The  entrance  to  each  house  is  protected  by  a  porch,  which  is  extended 
as  far  as  the  boundary  wall  on  each  side ;  thus  forming  a  low  horizontal  roof, 
which  will  contrast  effectively  with  the  higher  roof  of  the  house.  Beneath 
each  porch  there  is  a  bench  for  sitting  on.  Both  houses  are  surrounded  by  a 
platform,  or  terrace  of  pavement,  3  ft.  broad,  and  9  in.  higher  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  walk,  and  which  covers  a  vacuity  all  round  the  house  as  deep  as 
the  foundations ;  thereby  keeping  it  perfectly  dry.  This  platform  also  adds 
much  to  the  dignity  of  the  edifice,  and  forms  a  walk  which  is  at  all  times  firm, 
and  comparatively  dry  and  sheltered. 

129.  The  front  gardens  are  of  turf,  varied  by  flower-beds.  That  on  the 
right  has  a  rhomboidal  figure  in  the  centre,  planted  with  gooseberries,  with 
four  semicircular  beds  round  the  central  one,  planted  with  strawberries.  That 
on  the  left  has  a  raised  bed  in  the  centre,  with  a  border  of  turf,  and  four  small 
diamond-shaped  beds  to  harmonise  with  the  rhomboidal  bed  in  the  right-hand 
garden.  The  centre  bed  may  be  filled  with  peat  earth,  and  planted  with 
Faccinium  madeir^nse,  or  some  other  species  of  ^accinium  which  bears  fruit 
fireely ;  and  the  diamond-shaped  beds  may  be  planted  with  the  wood  straw- 
berry. The  fruit  of  the  common  bilberry  ( Kaccinium  Myrtillus)  arrives  at 
maturity  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  alpine,  or  wood,  strawberry ;  and  the 
two,  when  mixed  together,  and  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream,  are  delightfully 
refreshing,  as  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  Poland  or  Sweden  in  the  sum- 
mer season  must  have  experienced.  In  open,  airy  situations,  the  central  bed 
might  be  planted  with  jRiibus  ^rcticus,  which  is  also  a  most  delicious  fruit, 
with  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  the  raspberry,  but  far  superior.  If  none  of 
these  fruits  will  thrive  in  the  situation,  or  if  peat  soil  to  grow  them  in  be 
thought  too  expensive,  then  the  twice-bearing-raspberry  may  be  planted, 
which  requires  no  particular  soil,  but  only  to  be  taken  up  and  have  the  soil 
renewed  every  four  or  five  years ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  travel- 
ling-rooted plants,  which  it  is  desired  should  continue  to  fruit  freely.  The 
row  of  trees  adjoining  the  street  fence  is  supposed  to  be  damsons,  which  come 
early  into  flower;  and  the  fruit,  being  smidl  and  thickly  set  among  spines,  is 
not  easily  stolen.  The  plants  on  each  side  of  the  party-railing  may  be  goose- 
berries, currants,  or  raspberries,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  occupier ;  or 
they  may  be  dwarf  apples.  The  row  of  detached  standard  trees  between  the 
entrance  gate  and  the  porch  (b)  may  be  pears,  trained  en  quenouille  ;  that  is, 
distaff*  fashion  (see  Jig,  36.) ;  or  enpyramide  (see  fig,  37.) ;  by  either  of  which 
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modes  thej   will   oceupj  litde 

■pace,    and    look    well:     tome 

kuida  alio  bear  well  whcD  ttaioed 

ID  theie  mannen.     Fig-tree*  or 

vinei  majt  be  trained  in  the  ipiral 

manner  round  itake*.      Behind 

theie  tr«e>,  againit  the  wall,  we 

would  train  common  laurels,  lau> 

nudnutiorivj';  became,  though 

currants   or  gooaeberriee   would 

be  more  appropriate  there,  yet 

under  the  shade  of  the  pear-treee 

thej  would  not  thrive;  beiidei, 

if  thej  would  thrive,  we  think 

they  ought  to  be  sacrificed,  in 

tbii  particular  ipot,  to  the  ever- 
green!   mentioned.      We    maj 

obaervc,  here,  that  the  beds  in 

which  the  itrawberriei  are  grown 

will  be  improved  in  effect  if  they 

are   either    lurrounded   with   a 

marginal  line  of  brick  or  tilei, 
or  if  the  rarface  ii  covered  by  gome  deacription  of  etonet,  pebblea,  flinti, 
or  vitrified  bricki.     The  cau^e  of  thi>  improved  effect  i«,  the  contnat  between 
rocky  or  atony  materiala  and  the  turf. 

3S  39 


130.  To  vary  the  plan  tf  tkeu  gerdeiu,jlgi.  38.  and  39.,  for  ornamental 
flowers,  might  be  luhsliCuted  for  the  front  gardeni,  ihown  in  _fy.  35. ;  and 
provided  the  family  residing  in  the  house  were  fond  of  gardening,  and  wished 
for  occupation  in  the  open  air,  they  might  be  planted  as  follows ;  for  training 
against  the  upper  part,  PassiflAra  catrillea  and  Tieoma  (Bigndnto)  capreolata 
(which,  a*  fast  growers,  would  need  a  good  deal  of  training),  and  Rio*  rilga, 
sangufnea,  Noisettidna,  and  other  China  rosei,  might  be  planted,  which,  dar- 
ing summer,  would  not  only  require  training,  but  constant  attention  to  keep 
down  the  aphides,  end  to  remove  the  decayed  Uossoms  and  their  stalkt.  If 
the  aspect  were  east  or  weit,  Tieoma  (Bigndnia)  radlcans,  Lonfcers  flexudsa 
and  grita,  Wittiirta  sinensis,  camellias,  myrtles,  and  climbing  rose*,  migbl 
be  employed.     The  wistaria,  the  tecoma,  and  the  evergreen  climbing  roses 
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Would  reach  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  others  would  cover  the  lower 
part.    The  myrtles  and  the  camellias  would  require  to  be  matted  during  the 
severest  weather  in  winter,  and  the  other  plants  would  occasion  a  good  deal 
of  pruning  anck  training  during  summer.     On  the  supposition  that  the  occu- 
pier of  the  house  was  a  lady,  we  would  not  recommend  any  climber  to  be 
planted  against  the  house  that  would  grow  higher  than  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  but  such 
as  myrtles,  camellias,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  &c.,  as  these  would  not  need 
the  use  of  a  ladder  to  train  them.   The  side  and  front  walls  of  the  front  garden 
may  be  covered  with  China  roses,  different  varieties  of  honeysuckles,  and 
Jasminum  officinUe.    Against  one  of  the  side  walls,  if  there  be  room,  a 
double-flowering  pomegranate  may  be  planted  in  the  centre ;  and  against  the 
others  MagndUa  consplcua  or  purpurea.     In  the  beds  in  the  interior  of  this 
garden,  we  would  plant  nothing  but  flowers ;  or  we  might  devote  the  centre 
bed  a  mfg,  39.  to  moss  roses,  or  to  some  other  kind  or  kinds  of  rose  belong- 
ing to  sections  different  from  those  which  include  the  China  roses.     In  the 
centre  of  this  rose-bed  there  might  be  a  standard  rose.    At  the  end  of  this 
work  we  shall  give  selections  of  roses,  as  well  as  of  herbaceous  perennial,  bien- 
nial, and  annual  flowers. 

131. — In  chooting  the  Jl&wers  for  the  heds,  the  best  and  easiest  way  is  to 
choose  greenhouse  plants,  which  will  produce  a  brilliant  effect  from  May  to 
September^  though  they  will  require  to  be  renewed  every  year,  and  which,  in 
London,  at  least,  may  be  procured  at  a  very  moderate  cost  from  the  hawkers 
in  the  streets.     But  where  permanent  flowers  are  preferred,  the  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view  ought  to  be  to  have  an  equal  number  of  kinds  of  flowers  in 
bloom,  if  possible,  every  month  in  the  year,  and  to  have  an  equal  number  of 
the  different  colours  displayed  at  the  same  time.     This  is  a  sort  of  beau  ideals 
which,  however,  cannot  be  carried  into  practice  in  the  winter  months ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  useful  as  a  guide  as  to  what  ought  to  be  selected.    Other 
guides  are,  that  such  plants  only  should  be  planted  as  wiU  grow  in  the  same 
soil,  and  with  the  same  aspect ;  that  plants  placed  adjoining  each  other  should 
not  be  very  different  in  size  and  habit  of  growth  when  full-grown,  lest  the 
one  should  choke  the  other,  and  lest  the  assemblage  should  appear  inhar- 
monious ;  nor  very  different  in  their  natural  vigour  of  growth,  lest  the  roots 
of  the  one  should  occupy  a  much  greater  portion  of  soil  than  the  others.    To 
plant  pseonias,  everlasting  peas,  asters,   Pap^ver  orientlile,  and  such  like 
plants  in  juxtaposition  with  daisies,  hepaticas,  and  pinks,  would  be  attended 
with  the  suffocation  of  the  latter  diminutive  kinds ;  but  the  very,  tallest  and 
the  very  lowest  plants  may  be  included  in  the  same  bed,  provided  it  is  very 
large,  and  there  be  a  gentle  gradation  observed  between  the  one  and  the 
other.     If  the  bed  is  to  be  seen  from  every  side,  then  the  tallest  growing 
kinds  can  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  lowest  in  the  circumferencci  and 
the  intermediate  sizes  between  them,  so  as  to  rise  in  gradation  from  the 
lowest  at  the  margin  to  the  highest  in  the  middle*     If  the  bed  is  a  border, 
parallel  to  a  walk,  and  to  be  seen  only  on  one  side,  then  the  lowest  plants 
should  form  a  row  next  the  walk,  and  the  others  should  be  placed  behind 
them  in  quincunx,  according  to  their  sizes,  the  tallest  being  placed  behind, 
and  forming  the  last  row.     The  distance  at  which  one  plant  should  be  kept 
from  another  depends  more  on  the  habit  of  the  plant  with  respect  to  lateral 
extension,  than  on  the  height  to  which  it  grows ;  thus  a  pseony,  which  seldom 
grows  above  18  in.  high,  but  which  spreads  its  large  leaves  over  a  much 
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greater  Burface  than  is  occupied  by  its  roots,  will  require  more  room  than  a 
tall-growing  phlox,  which  will  reach  the  height  of  4  ft.,  and  not  cover  above 
a  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  border.  Creeping  plants  also  require  more 
room  than  such  as  grow  compact  and  bushy,  or  narrow  and  erect.  The  rule 
which  we  have  just  given,  of  not  associating  plants  in  the  same  bed  that  have 
different  habits,  directs  that  creepers,  and  climbers  or  twiners,  should  always 
be  planted  by  themselves,  or  at  least,  not  introduced  indiscriminately  among 
other  plants.  At  the  same  time,  a  plant  with  one  of  these  habits,  \ntroduced 
occasionally  into  a  miscellaneous  border,  has  a  good  effect  by  contrast. 
Where  creepers  alone  are  employed,  if  each  plant  be  of  a  different  kind,  they 
ought  to  be  kept  as  distinct  from  each  other,  as  bushy  or  tall  plants  ought  to 
be ;  but  where  a  bed  is  entirely  filled  with  creepers  of  the  same  kind,  then 
they  may  be  allowed  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed;  because  the 
object  of  the  planter  in  this  case  must  necessarily  be  to  produce  a  mass  of  one 
kind  of  form  and  colour.  In  general,  small  plants  ought  to  be  chosen  for 
small  beds,  and  dwarf-growing  plants  for  beds  of  irregular  figure ;  but  of 
course  this  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances. 

132.  The  back  garden  has  fruit-trees  against  all  the  walls,  and  some  stand- 
ards and  dwarfs  in  the  central  beds.  The  spaces  h  h,  in  both  gardens,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted  to  annual  crops,  such  as  peas,  spinach,  salading,  &c.  The 
beds  marked  t,  in  both  gardens,  may  be  planted  with  asparagus,  sea-kale,  and 
tart  rhubarb.  The  potherbs  are  supposed  to  be  grown  in  the  borders  next 
the  walls.  The  three  fruit-trees  at  k  are  Hawthomden  apples  (standards), 
for  immediate  effect  in  bearing,  and  to  be  cut  out  in  a  few  years  after  the 
three  rows  of  dwarf-trees,  shown  in  each  garden,  have  come  into  full  bearing. 
If  the  front  gardens  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  gooseberries  and  currants, 
these  dwarf-trees  may  be  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums ;  but  gooseberries 
and  currants  may  be  substituted  for  these,  if  those  grown  in  the  front  garden 
are  not  considered  sufficient.  In  order  to  insiure  good  crops,  the  ground 
among  the  dwarf  fruit-trees  should  not  be  cropped  with  vegetables,  but  only 
occasionally  manured  on  the  surface,  and  forked  over  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches.  The  trees  against  the  walls,  on  the  supposition  that  the  direction  of 
the  gardens  is  east  and  west,  may  be  peaches  and  nectarines  on  the  south 
aspect,  plums  and  cherries  on  that  facing  the  north,  and  apricots  on  the  end 
wall ;  but,  if  the  garden  should  lie  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  the 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  may  be  planted  against  the  side-walls,  and 
figs  and  vines  against  the  end- wall  that  faces  the  south ;  or  morello  or  other 
cherries  or  plums,  if  it  faces  the  north.  The  edgings  to  the  walks  of  the 
back  garden  we  have  supposed  to  be  box ;  but  strawberries  might  be  substi- 
tuted, more  especially  if  the  walks  were  formed  of  flagstone. 

133.  Another  mode  of  plantiftg  the  hack  gardent  of  fig,  35. — For  this  mode 
of  planting  we  shall  suppose  the  gardens  to  be  laid  out  like  that  in  ^^.  34.  in 
page  71,  as  in  no  kitchen-garden  whatever,  whether  large  or  small,  would 
we  introduce  standard  fruit  trees  among  the  kitchen  crops ;  because,  as  we 
have  already  stated  (§  119.),  the  digging  and  trenching  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  the  latter,  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  spreading  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  and  being  forced  to  seek  their  nourishment  in  the 
subsoil,  they  run  to  wood  from  excessive  moisture,  become  cankered,  and  do 
not  produce  either  abundant  crops  or  well-flavoured  fruit.  In  a  small  garden 
of  the  kind  we  are  treating  of,  standard  trees  would  shade  the  ground  so 
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much,  ihat,  independently  of  other  consequences,  tbey  wonld  render  it  alto- 
gether unfit  fcHT  the  culture  of  culinary  vegetablee.  We  therefore  propose  to 
have  no  standards,  but  only  trees  trained  against  the  walls,  or  boundary 
fences,  and  on  the  trellis^work.  On  the  latter,  we  propose  to  train  goose- 
berries, eurrants,  and  raspberries,  and  one  or  two  apples  and  pears ;  and  on 
the  walls,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  cherries,  and  plums. 

134.  The  walls, — We  shall  suppose  that  one  of  the  side  walls  faces  the 
south,  and  is  100  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  high.  On  this  may  be  placed  ten  trees,  to 
each  of  which  there  will  be  70  superficial  feet  of  walling ;  and  a  vine  may  be 
placed  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle,  from  each  of  which  a  single  shoot 
may  be  trained  close  under  the  coping  of  the  wall,  so  as  never  to  interfere 
with  the  other  fruit-trees.  The  peaches,  in  order  to  prolong  the  season  of 
that  fruit,  may  be  the  red  nutmeg,  which  ripens  in  July,  and  is  hardy,  but 
bears  small  fruit ;  or  the  early  Anne,  which  ripens  in  August,  and  bears  very 
good  fruit,  but  is  rather  tender ;  the  grosse  mignonne,  and  the  bellegarde, 
both  ripening  in  September ;  and  the  late  admirable,  ripening  in  October. 
The  nectarines  may  be  the  EIruge  and  the  violet  h&tive,  both  ripening  in 
August;  the  Pitmaston  orange  (September);  and  the  late  yellow,  which, 
though  not  common  in  this  country,  i»  of  good  flavour,  and  a  very  good 
bearer,  ripening  in  October.  The  best  dark  fig  is  the  brown  Turkey ;  and 
the  hardiest  and  most  abundant  bearer  amongst  the  light-coloured  figs,  is  the 
small  gree'n ;  or  the  Brunswick,  or  the  large  blue  or  purple  fig,  both  which 
produce  very  excellent  fruit,  and  are  very  hardy  and  very  prolific,  may  be 
substituted.  The  grapes  may  be  the  royal  muscadine,  the  black  sweetwater, 
and  the  esperione,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  in  the  open  air.  In 
favourable  situations,  the  red  Frontignan  will  also  ripen  against  a  wall  with 
a  south  aspect  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  it  has  a  very  excellent  flavour, 
even  when  grown  out  of  doors.  The  wall  having  an  east  or  west  aspect,  may 
be  planted  with  the  large  early  apricot,  which  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
July,  the  Moorpark  (beginning  of  August),  and  the  Turkey,  which  ripens 
about  the  end  of  August,  or  later.  For  the  wall  with  a  northern  exposure, 
we  would  recommend  the  May  duke  and  morello  cherries,  the  one  the 
earliest,  the  other  the  latest  sort ;  the  bigarreau  couleur  de  chair,  and  the 
black  Tartarian,  a  large  cherry  of  the  very  richest  flavour,  and  which  will 
hang  on  the  tree,  if  covered  with  a  net,  till  September.  The  best  and  most 
useful  plums  are,  the  green  gage,  Washington,  Coe's  golden  drop,  Orleans, 
and  the  white  magnum  bonum,  or  the  diamond  plum,  the  latter  being  a  very 
large  and  handsome  fruit 

135.  The  trellis  (which  may  be  arranged  as  in  fig.  34.  in  p.  71.)  will  be 
above  200  ft.  in  length ;  and,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be  only  a  single  trellis,  that 
is,  one  which  is  calculated  for  having  the  trees  trained  on  only  one  side,  it 
may  be  planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden,  where  it  is  most  exposed  to 
the  sun,  with  pears ;  at  the  two  ends  with  apples ;  and  on  the  south  side  with 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries.  Eight  pears  will  be  sufficient ;  and 
these  may  be  the  jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  Eye  wood,  beurr6  Diel,  gluut 
morceau,  Chaumontelle,  beurr^  de  Rauz,  and  Easter  beurr^ ;  all  excellent 
pears,  quite  hardy,  and  good  bearers.  The  first  ripens  in  August  and  the 
last  may  be  gathered  in  November,  and  will  keep  in  sand  or  in  fern,  packed 
in  jars  set  in  a  cool  cellar,  till  May  or  June,  or  indeed  till  pears  come  again. 
The  other  sorts  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  ripening.    The  apples  may 
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be  of  four  different  kinds,  viz.  the  golden  and  EUbston  pippins,  and  the  Haw« 
thomden  and  Keswick  codlin.  The  latter  two  are  most  abundant  bearers, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  only  good  to  eat,  but  falb  well  in  boiling.  As  the  trees 
of  these  varieties  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  they  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  during  spring  and  early  summer,  to  pinch  out  a  large  proportion 
of  the  younff  shoots  before  they  haye  matured  their  leaves,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  plants  from  becoming  too  luxuriant. 

136.  The  gooseberries,  and  other  small  fruits,  may  be  planted  quite  thick, 
and  only  two  shoots  trained  in  a  vertical  direction  from  each  plant  They  may 
be  placed  2  ft.  apart,  which  will  require  forty-five  plants.  The  sorts  we 
would  recommend  are : — Red :  the  red  champagne,  an  early  and  excellent 
fruit ;  the  early  rough  red ;  the  ironmonger,  an  excellent  fruit  for  tarts  and 
bottling  when  green,  and  for  the  table  when  ripe ;  and  Aston 's  Warrington, 
an  abundant  bearer,  which  retains  its  fruit  till  October  if  protected :  to  these 
may  be  added,  for  those  who  like  large  fruit,  the  huntsman  and  the  roaring 
lion ;  the  former  having  won  141  prizes  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  its 
being  exhibited,  and  the  latter  above  800.  White  :  Whitesmith,  early,  pro- 
lific, and  excellent;  crystal,  much  esteemed  for  bottling;  Taylor's  bright 
Venus ;  and  the  white  Dutch,  which  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  for 
making  British  champagne.  Yellow :  Rockwood,  a  large  early  gooseberry, 
which  gained  777  prizes  in  five  years ;  and  rumbullion,  reckoned  the  best  in 
the  markets  for  preserving.  Green :  Massey's  heart  of  oak,  early  and  a  great 
bearer ;  greenwood ;  and  the  Pitmaston  green  gage,  remarkably  rich  and 
sweet.  In  all  fourteen  sorts,  and  the  quantity  planted  of  each  may  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  taste  of  the  occupier.  The  currants  may  be  the  red  Dutch, 
Knight's  early  red,  and  Wilmot's  large  red ;  the  white  Dutch ;  the  cham- 
pagne, which  is  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  which,  though  it  ripens  very  early,  will 
hang  on  the  trees  without  protection  till  October,  and  with  a  covering  (such 
as  will  be  hereafter  described)  till  December ;  and  the  black  Naples,  which 
is  remarkably  fine  and  large.  The  raspberries  may  be  the  early  prolific,  the 
red  and  yellow  Antwerp,  and  the  double-bearing  or  late  cane. 

137  The  walks  in  the  hack  garden  we  propose  to  be  edged  with  strawberries; 
and,  if  space  could  be  spared,  the  alleys  inside  the  espalier  trellis  might  be 
edged  on  both  sides  with  strawberries  also.  These  edgings  would  in  all  be 
about  800  ft.  in  length,  and  they  might  be  planted  with  the  following  kinds, 
the  large  sorts  being  placed  next  the  broad  outer  walk,  and  the  small  sorts  on 
each  side  the  alleys.  The  strawberries  for  the  margin  of  the  outer  walks  may 
be  the  old  scarlet  and  Grove  End  scarlet,  which  are  the  earliest;  Keen's 
seedling,  which  is  a  great  bearer,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  the  best  straw- 
berry in  cultivation ;  the  roseberry,  which  is  a  very  great  bearer ;  the  old 
pine,  which  is  the  best-fiavoured  of  all  strawberries,  though  a  shy  bearer ; 
and  Wilmot's  superb,  which,  though  it  has  not  much  flavour,  is  remarkable 
for  its  size.  For  the  margins  of  the  alleys  we  would  recommend,  as  having 
small  leaves  and  bearing  the  fruit  on  high  erect  stalks,  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  feet  of  persons  walking  along  the  alley,  the  prolific  or 
conical  hautbois,  the  large  flat  hautbois,  the  red  and  white  alpine,  and  the 
red  and  white  wood.  The  last  four  kinds,  if  regularly  supplied  with  water, 
will  continue  in  bearing  all  the  summer. 

138.  Culinary  crops. — ^The  space  left  for  these,  in  a  back  garden  of  the  size 
shown  in  Jigs,  31.  and  35.,  and  laid  out  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 
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with  flagfttone  walks,  will  be  but  unall ;  being  merely  a  bed  about  12  ft.  wide 
by  75  ft  long.  To  make  the  most  of  this  plot,  it  must  be  divided  into  smaller 
beds,  say  fifteen,  each  4  ft.  wide,  with  1  ft.  alleys  between,  as  shown  in 
the  figure ;  and  that,  at  the  lower  end,  as  nearest  the  entrance  through  the 
trellis,  may  contain  the  perennial  potherbs,  such  as  chives,  garlic,  sage,  mar- 
joram, winter  savory,  thyme,  fennel,  tarragon,  bumet,  and  mint,  the  last 
three  being  the  most  usefVd  (tarragon  for  vinegar,  and  for  flavouring  salads 
and  steaks ;  bumet,  at  all  seasons,  for  salads;  and  mint  for  boiling  with  peas, 
and  for  sauce  to  lamb,  &c.)  Annual  and  biennial  herbs,  as  parsley,  chervil, 
and  pot  marjoram,  may  occupy  an  adjoining  bed,  double  space  being  required 
for  them ;  because,  while  one  crop  is  in  use,  another  must  be  sown  to  succeed 
it.  For  a  very  small  family,  not  particular  in  their  cookery,  one  bed,  12  fc 
in  length  and  4  ft.  in  breadth,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  these 
herbs,  perennial,  annual,  and'  biennial.  The  remaining  part  of  the  plot 
allotted  to  kitchen  crops  may  be  occupied  by  those  vegetables  which  it  is 
always  convenient  to  have  at  hand ;  and  by  such  as  never  can  be  so  well 
procured  at  market,  or  from  the  greengrocer,  as  direct  from  the  garden. 
Among  these  lettuce  may  be  included,  as  always  convenient  for  making 
a  salad,  and  we  would  therefore  devote  the  beds  2  and  3  to  a  succession  of 
this  vegetable ;  bed  4  is  for  small  and  other  salading,  such  as  mustard  and 
cress,  radishes,  lamb's  lettuce,  American  cress,  &c. ;  in  beds  6  and  6  we 
would  sow  winter  spinach,  which,  if  the  Flanders  kind  be  chosen,  will  afford 
a  dish  now  and  then  throughout  the  winter,  and  in  spring  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  from  April  to  August;  beds  7  and  8  may  be  planted  with  scarlet 
runners,  two  rows  lengthwise  in  a  bed,  and  these  will  afford  a  small  dish  of 
kidneybeans  every  other  day,  from  June  tiU  they  are  destroyed  by  frost ;  and 
beds  9  to  15  may  be  devoted  to  peas,  that  being  a  vegetable  never  to  be 
obtained  good,  except  direct  from  the  garden ;  because,  in  a  few  hours  after 
peas  are  gathered  and  put  in  baskets  or  sacks,  they  begin  to  heat  and  ferment, 
and  when  dressed  they  will  be  found  to  have  become  tough 
and  vapid.  The  most  suitable  sorts  of  peas  for  a  very 
small  garden  are  the  blue  Prussian,  Knight's  marrow,  and 
the  dwarf  marrow ;  because  these  have  the  seeds,  or  peas, 
large.  The  frame  and  the  Charlton  are  early  varieties,  but 
both  the  seeds  and  the  pods  are  small,  and  the  peas  are 
neiUier  so  succulent  nor  so  sweet  when  cooked  as  the  kinds 
before  mentioned.  Whatever  kind  of  pea  is  sown  ought  to 
be  staked  as  soon  as  the  tendrils  appear;  because,  in  this 
way,  the  plants  occupy  less  room.  The  kind  of  staking  or 
supports  proper  for  peas  in  a  small  garden  is,  a  line  of  rods 
on  each  side  of  each  line  of  peas,  and  at  about  3  in.  distant 
from  them,  with  pieces  of  string  stretched  horizontally  from 
rod  to  rod,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  between  the  line  of 
rods  6  in.  wide,  in  which  the  peas  will  grow  up,  and  support 
themselves  by  clasping  the  strings  and  rods.  The  rods  may 
be  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  apart,  and  from  3  fl.  to  4  ft.  in  height; 
the  first  string  may  be  18  in.  from  the  ground,  and  the 
others  9  in.  apart,  llie  rods,  if  Kyanised  before  being  used, 
will  last  several  years ;  or  light  iron  rods,  formed  by  bending 
quarter-inch  iron  rods  in  the  form  of  a  hair  pin,  as  shown  in 
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fig,  40.,  and  which  will  not  cost  above  2«.  a  doien,  maj  be  used.  Tbere  are 
wire  hurdles  sold  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  iron  stakes  \  but  both  are 
much  more  ezpensiye^  though  not  more  efficient,  than  the  light  iron  rod  we 
have  mentioned. 

139.  WaU,  horderM, — ^We  have  now  planted  and  cropped  the  whole  of  the 
back  garden,  unless  we  except  the  wall  borders,  in  which  there  is  the  row  of 
•trawberries  that  forms  the  edging  to  the  walk  on  that  side ;  and  the  narrow 
space  between  the  strawberry  edgings  to  the  other  side  of  the  rasin  walks, 
and  the  espalier  trellises,  in  which  we  would  not  plant  or  sow  anything. 

140.  Firtt  expense. — ^The  laying  out,  including  the  tr»llis,  manure,  &c.,  may 
be  set  down  at  from  302.  to  40/. ;  the  fruit-trees,  two  years  trained,  will  cost, 
at  an  average,  2#.  6d.  each,  say  5/. ;  the  gooseberries,  currants,  Ssc,  4d,  each, 
say  20t. ;  the  strawberrieji,  4«.  per  100,  32ff. ;  the  potherbs  and  seeds  of  the 
culinary  v^etables,  about  I5s, ;  the  flowering  plants  for  the  back  garden, 
about  21, ;  and  the  shiube,  plants,  and  bulbs,  for  the  front  garden,  5L  In  all, 
the  first  cost  will  be  from  46L  to  55/. ;  the  difference  depending  principally 
on  the  cost  of  the  labour  and  materials  expended  in  forming  the  walk^s  and 

^in  trenching  and  manuring  the  ground.  This  estimate  is  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  rough  approximation  to  what  would  be  the  actual  cost ;  because 
so  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  drainage 
and  new  soil  required,  the  price  of  flagstones,  of  manure,  &e.,  independently 
of  the  price  of  labour,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  estimate, 
unless  a  specific  caie  were  given.  On  turning  to  our  priced  lists,  the  cost  of 
trees,  plants,  and  need*,  in  London,  may  be  ascertained  with  something  like 
certainty  ;  but  the  exact  price  of  every  other  particular  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  as  well  as  on  local  circumstances. 

141.  The  mode  of  management  of  a  garden  thus  laid  out  and  planted 
requires  to  be  next  noticed.  We  shall  suppose  the  occupier  to  be  desirous  of 
managing  it  himself,  and  to  be  able  to  devote  to  it  his  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  evenings.  We  may  premise  that,  in  such  a  limited  space  as  we  have 
been  treating  of,  and  so  closely  planted,  if  the  greatest  and  most  unremitting 
attention  be  not  paid  to  its  management,  it  will  soon  become  a  mass  of  eon- 
fusion  ;  and,  while  some  trees  are  in  full  vigour  and  overgrowing  the  others, 
some  will  be  choked  by  shade,  so  as  to  produce  no  ftuit  worth  eating ;  and 
others  will  be  eaten  up  by  insects.  The  great  object  that  must  be  constantly 
kept  in  view,  in  the  cultivation  of  such  a  garden,  is,  to  keep  every  tree  and 
plant  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it.  This  must  not  be  done  by  merely  eut> 
ting  off  superfluous  branches  in  the  usual  manner,  but  by  preventing  them 
from  being  produced,  by  lowering  the  strength  of  the  tree.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  disbudding,  and  by  pinching  off  the  yonng  shoots  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  and  wherever  else  tbey  would  require  to  be  cut  off,  if  allowed 
to  grow  to  maturity.  Another  important  point  to  attend  to  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  is,  to  preserve  their  foliage,  at 
all  times,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and  to  keep  it  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air.  For  this  purpose,  the  strictest  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  appear* 
ance  of  insects ;  and  means  taken  to  destroy  them,  if  possible,  in  the  egg 
state,  or,  at  all  events,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  During  the  whole  sum* 
mer,  every  tree  and  bush  on  the  premises  will  require  to  be  syringed  with 
water  in  the  evening  of  every  day  that  it  does  not  rain;  and,  when  insects 
appear,  instead  of  common  water,  lime  water,  soapsuds,  or  tobacco  water 
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mu«t  be  used.  The  strawberries  will  require  watering  every  eTeniog,  from 
the  time  they  come  into  blossom  till  the  fruit  is  set ;  and  the  alpine  and  wood 
kinds,  as  they  bear  fruit  the  greater  part  of  summer,  will  require  additional 
watering  in  proportion.  The  flowers  in  the  wall  borders,  and  the  ground 
between  the  wall  and  the  walk,  and  also  the  ground  under  the  flagstones,  will 
require  frequent  watering;  and,  indeed,  the  wall  border  and  the  espalier 
border  ought  to  be  mulched  with  half-rotten  dung,  to  keep  the  ground  con- 
stantly cool  and  moist.  Neither  should  ever  be  dug,  but  merely  be  pointed 
on  the  surface  with  a  three-pronged  fork ;  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  renewing  the  strawberry  edgings.  The  runners  from  these  straw* 
berry  edgings  must  be  constantly  taken  off,  as  soon  as  they  extend  6  in.  from 
the  plant  over  the  walk;  or  12  or  14  inches  over  the  border,  except  when 
young  plants  are  required  to  substitute  for  the  old  ones.  The  crops  of  culi- 
nary vegetables  in  tbe  centre  beds  will  require  constant  watering  every  even- 
ing during  the  whole  summer,  except  when  it  has  rained ;  more  especially  to 
render  the  peas  productive  and  succulent,  and  the  lettuces  and  other  salading, 
crisp  and  tender.  A.8  soon  as  one  crop  of  any  article  is  ready  to  be  removed, 
another  should  be  sown  or  planted  to  succeed  it,  the  ground  being  previously 
well  dug,  and  manured  If  necessary.  A  constant  look  out  must  be  kept  for 
insects  on  the  culinary  vegetables,  herbs,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  on  tbe  fruit- 
trees  ;  and,  throughout  the  whole  garden,  snails,  slugs,  and  worms  must  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived.  The  plants  in  the  circular  bed  in 
the  front  garden  should  be  taken  up  late  in  the  autumn  of  every  year,  and  the 
ground  trenched ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  soil  removed,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
tresh  soil  added,  with  a  portion  of  thoroughly-rotted  manure,  if  necessary ; 
after  which  the  plants  and  bulbs  should  be  replanted,  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted for  such  as  may  have  become  shabby,  or  are  dead,  or  for  the  sake  of 
change.  This  mode  of  re-invigorating  tbe  soil,  if  not  performed  every  year, 
should  be  performed  every  second  or  third  year,  otherwise  the  stronger  plants 
will  overrun  the  weaker  ones  ;  and  the  bulbs,  especially  the  hyacinths,  which 
ought  to  constitute  the  principal  beauty  of  the  bed  in  spring,  will  degenerate, 
and  cease  to  be  ornamental.  The  roses  against  the  wail  in  the  front  garden 
will  require  to  be  constantly  watched,  lest  the  aphides  should  make  their 
appearance;  and,  the  moment  any  are  seen,  watered  with  weak  tobacco 
water,  being  washed  immediately  afterwards  with  pure  water,  to  prevent  tbe 
tobacco  water  from  disfiguring  the  plants.  A  receipt  for  the  preparation  of 
this  tobacco  water,  and  more  particular  directions  for  using  it,  will  be  given 
hereafter.  The  roses  will  require  to  be  taken  up,  the  soil  renewed,  and  all 
the  old  wood  and  roots  cut  out,  every  three  or  four  years ;  that  is,  if  it  is 
wished  that  they  should  flower  freely,  and  display  themselves  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Both  the  flowers  and  rose-trees  in  the  front  garden  will  require 
constant  watering;  and  the  vine  against  the  back  front,  and  the  wistaria, 
honeysuckle,  and  jasmine,  against  the  street  front,  will  require  to  be  watered 
over  the  leaves  with  the  syringe,  as  well  as  at  the  root ;  and  to  be  sununer- 
trained  and  pruned.  Many  other  minor  operations  might  be  enumerated; 
but  the  above  are  enough  to  show  that,  where  the  most  is  intended  to  be 
made  of  even  the  smallest-sized  fourth-rate  suburban  garden,  if  planted  in 
this  manner,  there  is  work  enough  for  one  person,  every  evening,  say  from 
six  till  it  grows  dark,  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months ; 
besides  work  tliat  must  be  done  previously  to  six  o'clock,  in  the  months  when 
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it  is  dark  at  that  hour ;  such  as  digging  and  cropping  the  culinary  part  of  the 
garden,  &c. 

142.  Expense  of  managemeiU. — If  the  operations  of  culture  and  keeping 
are  performed  by  the  occupier  himself  the  annual  amount  of  money  required 
to  be  laid  out  will  be  very  trifling.  The  first  year,  a  good  garden  syringe, 
some  watering-pots,  a  pruning-knife,  a  hammer,  nails  and  list,  a  spade,  rake, 
hoe,  trowel,  and  three-pronged  fork,  a  garden  line,  baskets,  and  ladder  for 
the  vine,  &c.,  against  the  house,  amounting  in  all  to  about  10/.  or  12/.,  will 
require  to  be  purchased ;  but  the  second  and  succeeding  years  there  will  only 
be  wanted  a  few  garden  seeds,  manure,  tobacco,  or  other  articles  for  destroy- 
ing insects ;  nails,  list,  matting  (for  tying  the  espaliers,  and  for  protecting 
any  of  the  tender  ornamental  plants  during  winter,  and  the  blossoms  of  the 
tender  fruits  in  spring),  and  some  occasional  repairs  and  renewals;  the  cost 
of  the  whole  of  which  cannot  exceed  1/.  or  2/.  To  employ  a  gardener  to  do 
all  the  work  requisite  in  such  a  garden,  daring  the  summer  months,  would 
cost  at  least  3«.  or  3«.  %d,  per  day ;  and  thus,  supposing  him  to  work,  at  an 
average,  three  days  a  week,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  Ist  of  November, 
the  coi^t  will  amount  to  about  10/.  at  3«.  a  day,  and  12/.  at  3«.  6</.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  year,  viz.  from  the  Ist  of  November  to  the  Ist  of  March, 
(about  seventeen  or  eighteen  weeks,)  need  not  cost,  on  an  average,  more 
than  d«.  6</.  a  week.  The  whole  expense,  including  seeds,  &c.,  would  thus 
be  about  20/.  a  year.  Where  a  man-servant  was  kept  who  was  fond  of  gar- 
dening, he  might,  with  occasional  instructions  during  the  first  year  from  a 
professional  gardener,  perform  all  the  work  requisite. 

143.  The  produce  of  such  a  suburban  garden  would,  if  a  hired  gardener 
were  employed,  probably  not  be  worth  more  than  the  expense,  if  so  much : 
but  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  things  in  all  their  difierent  stages  of 
growth,  and  of  being  able  to  procure  fresh  salading  and  herbs  nearly. all  the 
year;  and,  at  the  proper  seasons,  spinach,  kidney -beans,  and  peas,  when 
wanted,  quite  fresh  out  of  the  garden ;  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
outlay  required  to  any  person  who  can  afford  it  To  those  who  cannot,  or 
who  do  not  wish  to  incur  the  necessary  expense,  we  shall  suggest  a  cheaper 
mode  of  planting  and  management. 

A  more  economical  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  hack  garden  of  the 
size  of  one  of  those  in^.  35.  In  this  case,  we  would  advise  the  trellis  and 
strawberry  edgings  to  be  omitted,  and  the  cross  beds  to  be  extended  to  the 
margins  of  the  paved  walks.  One  of  these  beds  may  be  planted  with  goose- 
berries, another  with  currants,  and  a  third  with  raspberries ;  and  the  other 
beds  with  kitchen  crops  and  herbs,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated 
above,  except  that  there  will  be  only  three  beds  for  peas,  instead  of  six. 
Against  the  house,  there  need  not  be  any  vine  or  other  plant  trained ;  and 
the  circular  bed  in  front  may  be  planted  solely  with  bulbs  and  annuals.  This 
will  lessen  the  first  cost  of  the  garden  one-fifth  or  one-sixth,  and  the  labour 
and  expense  of  keeping  it  one-half. 

§  3. — Svburhan  gardent,  where  the  principal  object  is  ornamental  duplay. 

Design  VI. — To  lag  out  a  small  suburban  garden^  where  the  mam  object  is 
a  display  qf  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  border  flowers. 

144.  General  arrangement. — We  shall  suppose  the  extent  and  form  of  the 
ground  to  be  the  same  as  in  fig,  34.,  p.  71.>  and  that  the  walks  are  flagged^ 
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Hnd  tbe  gnnind  thoronghlj'  drained  sud  prepared.  The  walli  we  wonld 
plant  vitb  flowering  thrabs,  iDEtead  of  fruit-trees;  and  the  trelli*  ve  would 
plant  solely  with  roiei.  The  centre  of  the  garden  we  would  la;  ont  in  bedt, 
in  which  the  finer  kinds  of  border  flowera  might  be  cnltirated ;  or,  we  would 
form  ■  border  on  both  tides  »f  the  rose  trellis,  and  laj'  down  the  centre  of  the 
garden  in  graas.  In  aelecting  such  flowen  a*  might  be  grown  in  the  beds 
which  we  have  supposed  laid  out  within  the  space  enclosed  bj  the  rose  trellia, 
varioua  objects  may  be  kept  in  view,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  occupier. 
He  may  have  a  favourite  colour,  or  a  favourite  height;  be  may  prefer 
climbing  plants,  or  trailers,  or  bushy  plants,  or  bulbs ;  or  evei^reen-leftved 
herbaceous  plants,  such  es  the  pink,  &c.,  to  look  well  in  winter.  He  may 
choose  to  make  the  greatest  display  in  a  particular  month ;  or  to  cultivate 
plants  which  will  continue  in  flower  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time ;  or  to 
grow  only  perennials  or  annuals,  and  so  on.  One  of  tbe  most  general  objecta 
of  gardeners,  in  caiet  of  this  kind,  is  to  have  an  equal  number  of  plants  in 
flower  diwing  every  month  of  the  floral  year,  which  consists  of  nine  months, 
rejecting  the  three  winter  months.  Of  those  in  flower  in  each  month,  the 
next  object  is  to  have  an  equal  number  of  each  of  the  most  prevalent  colours ; 
and  more  particularly  of  red,  scarlet,  orange,  purple,  bhie,  violet,  yellow,  and 
white.  Where  this  is  tbe  object  in  a  small  garden,  like  that  which  we  pro- 
po«e  to  plant,  we  would  recommend  a  bed  for  each  month ;  or,  if  the  plants 
are  to  be  arranged  in  borders,  a  row  for  the  same  period;  or,  rather,  an 
imaginary  row,  so  that  there  might  be  an  equal  quantity  of  plants  in  flower 
at  the  same  time  in  every  part  of  the  border.  Both  in  l>orders  and  in  beds, 
it  is  desirable  to  place  the  lowest  plants  neit  the  walk,  and  the  tallest  at  tbe 
greatest  distance  from  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  sloping  surface  of  vegetation,  in 
which  mode  it  will  be  fotind  that  tbe  most  effectual  display  is  made;  tbe 
green  foliage  of  the  plants  not  yet  come  into  flower,  or  that  of  the  plants 
which  are  gone  out  of  flower,  contrasting  advantageously  with  those  in  full 
bloom.  Tbe  front  garden  may  be  surroaoded  by  a  border,  and  have  a  small 
circular,  square,  or  diamond-shaped  bed  in  the  centre ;  or  it  may  be  laid  out 
in  many  different  ways,  some  of  which  areahowninji;.  41.,  care  bring  taken 

41 


to  employ  artist-like  shapes  for  the  beds,  and  never  to  have  less  than  1  ft.,  or, 
what  is  still  better,  2  ft.,  of  turf  between  one  bed  and  another ;  and  between 
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the  beds  next  the  walk  and  the  wall.  The  wall  of  the  front  garden  facing  the 
south  may  be  planted  with  the  more  showy  evergreen  and  deciduoua  shrubs, 
the  planter  being  guided  in  his  choice  of  kinds  by  the  desire  of  displaying 
different  sorts  from  those  prevalent  in  the  adjoining  gardens,  in  order  to 
increase  the  general  variety  of  the  street.  As  there  will  be  230  ft  of  walking 
in  the  back  garden,  and  30  ft  of  walking  in  the  front  garden,  if  4  ft*  be 
allowed  for  each  plant,  60  different  sorts  may  be  introduced,  which  will 
include  all  the  finer  climbers,  twiners,  and  showy  flowering  shrubs  in  cultiva- 
tion in  British  gardens,  exclusive  of  the  rhododendron  and  heath  fajnilies, 
which,  in  general,  are  unsuitable  for  training  against  walls.  From  this 
general  rule  we  except  the  stronger-growing  rhododendrons,  the  tree  hybrids 
of  which  may  be  placed  against  the  wall  with  a  south  aspect ;  and  B*  p6n- 
ticum  and  M.  catawbi^nse,  with  their  varieties,  against  the  wall  with  a  north- 
ern exposure.  Some  of  the  more  hardy  azaleas  might  also  be  planted  against 
this  wall.  The  rose  trellis  being  above  160  ft.  in  length,  80  sorts,  allowing 
2  ft.  to  each  plant,  might  be  displayed  on  it ;  in  which  might  be  included  all 
the  very  best  kinds ;  and  in  addition  there  might  be  standards  placed  along 
the  trelUs  at  regular  distances,  which,  at  10  ft  apart,  would  give  16  sorta 
more.  The  15  beds  contain  50  square  feet  each;  and,  allowing  2  square  feet 
to  a  plant,  this  would  give  350  herbaceous  or  flowering  plants ;  so  that  the 
collection  in  the  back  garden  would  stand  thus : — 60  select  climbing,  and 
other  deciduous  and  evergreen  flowering,  shrubs ;  96  kinds  of  choice  roses ; 
and  350  kinds  of  choice  flowers.  Besides  these,  there  might  be  a  border  of 
candytuft,  or  ten-week  stock,  slightly  mixed  with  mignonette,  on  each  side  of 
the  main  walk.  The  choice  of  the  shrubs  and  plants  we  shall  leave  the  reader 
to  make  for  himself  from  our  descriptive  lists ;  recommending  him  to  intro- 
duce the  evergreen  shrubs  here  and  there  among  the  deciduous  ones,  so  as  to 
make  the  evergreen  kinds  prevail  on  the  border  with  a  north  aspect,  and  to 
place  the  tenderer  kinds  on  the  wall  which  faces  the  south.  Fragrance  and 
the  beauty  of  foliage  should  be  kept  in  view,  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers. 

145.  Mode  of  management. — ^This  garden  may  be  managed  with  greater 
ease  and  certainty  of  success  than  one  where  fruit-trees  are  grown  against 
the  walls ;  because  the  care  and  labour  requisite  to  bring  a  plant  into  flower 
is  only  a  part  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity.  Prun- 
ing, watering,  and  destroying  insects,  particularly  the  green  fly  and  thrips, 
from  the  roses,  will  be  the  principal  operations  during  the  summer  months  ; 
and,  in  autumn  and  spring,  the  greater  number  of  the  herbaceous  plants  will 
require  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted.  At  these  seasons,  also,  pruning  and 
training  will  be  required  both  for  the  roses  and  shrubs  against  the  wall. 
During  winter,  there  will  be  scarcely  anything  to  do,  unless  to  matmp  any  of 
the  more  tender  kinds  that  may  have  been  introduced;  and,  hence,  this 
description  of  gardening  is  particularly  adapted  for  being  carried  on  by  a 
lady,  with  her  own  hands.  Instead  of  mats  for  covering  any  of  the  more 
tender  trees  against  the  wall,  pieces  of  foolscap  paper,  or  even  old  newspapers, 
dipped  in,  or  painted  over  with,  hot  oil,  will  be  equally  effective ;  the  object 
being  to  reflect  back  the  rays  of  heat  radiated  from  the  wall.  The  papers 
may  be  fastened  on  with  small  nails ;  or  they,  may  be  tied  to  nails  already  in 
the  wall,  or  to  the  shoots  of  the  trees. 

146.  Estimate  of  expense. — ^This  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  rarity  and  value 
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of  the  slirubs  and  plants  chosen,  which  may  vary  from  an  average  of  Is,  to  3«. 
each.  Taking  them  at  the  first  sum,  and  estimating  the  total  number  at 
about  506,  the  amount  will  be  25/.  6s. ;  but  the  same  number  of  plants  might 
be  chosen  from  the  nurserymen's  priced  lists,  of  such  prices  as  would  bring 
the  amount  above  100/.,  or  under  10/.  In  tbe  latter  case,  however,  there 
would  only  be  the  more  common  kinds;  and  both  the  roses  and  the  herba- 
ceous plants  would  be  purchased  at  so  much  per  score,  or  per  hundred.  On 
the  whole,  the  expense  of  laying  out  and  stocking  a  garden  of  this  sort  would 
be  much  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  planted  with  fruit-trees ;  but  it  has  a  great 
advantage  over  a  fruit-garden,  in  admitting  of  being  kept  both  with  less 
labour  and  less  skill.  Supposing  a  commercial  gardener  employed  to  look 
after  it,  he  might  be  required  for  two  hours  a  day  during  June,  July,  and 
August ;  two  hours,  for  three  days  in  the  week,  during  May  and  September ; 
and  two  hours  per  week  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

147.  The  prodiice  woidd  consist  entirely  of  flowers,  and  the  enjoyment  in 
looking  after  them.  The  roses  would  demand  a  lady's  attention  during  the 
whole  summer.  Every  day  some  roses  will  have  faded,  and  will  require  to 
be  cut  off;  and  every  evening,  except  when  it  rains,  the  syringe,  or  the  bar- 
row-engine, should  be  brought  into  use.  To  keep  down  the  insects  will  also 
require  constant  vigilance. 

Design  VII.  To  lay  out  and  plant  a  suburban  garden,  where  the  object  is 
chiefly  to  make  a  picturesque  display  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a 
few  flowers, 

148.  General  arranyement. — For  this  example,  we  shall  take  a  garden 
which  was  laid  out  and  planted  from  a  design  of  ours.  The  situation  is  a 
piece  of  flat  ground,  on  the  border  of  a  common,  within  two  miles  of  St. 
Paur>«,  London :  it  contains,  altogether,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  and  the 
8oil  is  a  strong  loam.  The  house  forms  part  of  a  row ;  and,  from  a  stable, 
chaise-house,  and  poultry-house  being  placed  alongside  of  the  dwelling,  the 
frontage,  and,  consequently,  the  width  of  the  back  garden,  is  upwards  of 
60  ft.  There  being  no  common  sewer,  or  general  system  of  drainage,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  most  defective  part  of  this  residence  is  the  dampness  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  wet  weather.  The  drains  of  the  walks,  however, 
are  conducted  to  a  well  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  garden  ;  whence  the 
water,  after  heavy  rains,  may  be  pumped  up  to  a  gutter,  which  is  conducted 
along  the  surface  of  the  conmion.  The  situation,  though  flat,  is  not  without 
some  distant  prospect,  that  is  intended  to  be  seen  from  the  floor  of  the  living- 
room  (which  is  about  5  ft.  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  garden),  broken  and 
varied  by  the  trees  which  are  to  be  planted.  The  shrubs  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  below  the  eye ;  and  the  finer  flowers  are  intended  to  be  chiefly  confined 
to  the  front  garden ;  in  which,  in  order  to  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the 
back  garden,  it  is  only  intended  to  have  climbers  against  the  house  and  the 
side  walls.  The  portion  of  the  front  garden  before  the  coach-house  and 
stable  IB  separated  from  that  before  the  house  by  a  wall :  thus  giving  a  yard 
for  the  poultry,  and  room  for  cleaning  the  horse,  chaise,  &c.  The  only  trees 
in  the  front  garden  are  a  row  of  thorns  of  six  different  kinds,  placed  close  by 
this  partition  wall,  in  order  to  hide  the  view  of  the  poultry  and  chaise-yard 
from  the  parlour  window. 

149.  2%^  house,  the  boundary  fences,  the  walks,  and  the  outdoor  buUdings, 
were  designed  and  carried  into  execution  before  our  advice  was  asked,  and 
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were  to  be  considered  as  unalterable.    Some  asparagus  beds,  searkale  beds, 

and  gooseberry  busbes  were  planted,  and  were  also  not  to  be  disturbed.     All 

that  was  left  for  us  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  arrange  the  beds  on  the  plot  of 

lawn,  or  turf,  which  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  area  of  the  back  garden; 

and  to  indicate  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  planted  in  these  beds  and 

in  their  side  borders.    This  we  did  on  a  working  plan,  of  which  ^.  42. 

occupying  pp.  96.  and  97.  is  a  copy,  accompanied  by  the  following  explana- 
tory references ;  to  which  we  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 

planted,  with  their  prices : 

a  The  door  of  the  house,  which  opens  on  a  landing  covered  by  a  trellised 
porch ;  from  which  a  flight  of  seven  steps  descends  to  the  garden  walk. 

b,  Prify.  c,  Summeivhouse.    ' 

d,  Pit  for  cucumbers,  heated  by  dung  from  the  stable ;  thrown  info  a  Tault^ 
through  a  door  at  one  end. 

0,  Raised  Cover  to  a  well.  /,  Pump.  ff,  Door  to  the  stable. 

h,  Situati<m  of  the  dining-room  window,  being  the  only  window  of  a  sitting- 
room  which  looks  into  the  garden ;  and  with  reference  to  the  view  from 
which  window  all  the  trees  are  planted. 

t,  Border  of  shrtAs  and  flowers ;  the  fence  on  this  side  being  wooden  pales, 
about  5  ft.  hf gh ;  the  aspect  south  by  east 

k,  Border  for  thubarb,  sea-kale,  chives,  parsley,  and  other  ammal  aiid  peren- 
nial kitchen  herbs :  the  fence  here  is  a  brick  wall,  5  ft.  high. 

/,  Asparagus  beds. 

m,  Two  rows  of  gooseberries,  with  strawberries  between.  The  margin  of  the 
walks  is,  on  one  side,  a  continuation  of  the  lawn,  1  ft  broad ;  and,  on  the 
other,  box. 

n  to  o.  Part  of  the  wall,  on  which  currants  may  be  trained. 

p,  Border  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  some  trees,  facing  the  north ;  the  wall 
brick,  and  about  5  ft  high,  covered  with  fruit-trees  of  diflerent  kinds ;  but 
which,  from  the  aspect,  are  'of  little  use  as  such.  Beyond  the  fences,  on 
the  right  and  left,  are  similar  gardens ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  there  is  an 
open  common  in  grass. 

q,  Dark  circles,  indicating  the  fruit-trees  which  are  already  planted,  and  are 
not  to  be  removed. 

r.  Open  circles,  indicating  the  situation  of  trees  to  be  planted. 

s,  Marks  thus*,  indicating  the  situation  of  evergreen  shrubs  to  be  planted. 
The  dots,  thus  * ,  indicate  situations  for  herbaceous  plants,  annual  or 
perennial. 

t,  Marks  thus  x ,  indicating  the  situation  of  deciduous  shrubs  to  be  planted. 

u  U}v,  Twelve  posts  in  the  fence  of  pales,  against  each  of  which  a  China  rose 
is  to  be  planted,  and  trained  on  each  side ;  and  also  allowed  to  oveHop  the 
wall,  so  as  to  break  its  formal  outline. 
Wf  Situation  where  a  vase  on  a  proper  pedestal,  a  statue,  or  other  architec- 
tural object,  ni%ht  be  placed ;  taking  care  to  connect  it  architecturally 
with  the  walk. 
X,  Situation  where  a  small  circular  basin  and  fountain  might  be  introduced, 
y.  Situations  where  chairs  may  be  placed. 

The  different  tools  required  for  the  garden,  including  the  wheelbarrow  and 
roller,  lire  kept  in  a  division  of  the  stable ;  the  flower-pots,  &c.,  under  the 
summev-house ;  and  the  mould  and  compost  heaps  near  the  east- end  of 
the  pit 
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150.  Ik  ihe  dUposilion  of  the  trees,  the  object  is,  to  preserve  an  irregular- 
sided  vista  along  the  centre  of  the  lawn ;  to  break  the  formality  of  the  straight 
finei  of  ihe  walks  and  fences  on  each  side  of  it ;  to  conceal  the  termination  of 
the  lawn,  and  hide  the  asparagus-beds ;  and  to  vary  and  partially  conceal 
the  scenery  of  the  neighbouring  side  gardens  and  of  the  country  beyond. 
The  principle  of  guidance  in  ihe  selection  and  disposition  of  the  shrubs  is, 
partly  to  cooperate  with  the  above  object;  but  principally  to  produce  an 
agreeable  variety  of  flowers  and  foliage  throughout  the  whole  space,  and 
during  every  month  in  the  year.  For  this  purpose,  certain  evergreens  (such 
as  the  laomstinus),  and  certain  flowering  shrubs  (such  as  the  China  rose),  are 
distributed  throughout ;  the  same  variety  of  the  species  not  being  repeated, 
but  different  varieties.  There  are  also  shrubs  for  flowering  at  every  season 
of  the  year :  such  as  the  chimonanthus  and  Cyddnia  jap6nica  for  autumn 
and  winter ;  the  mezereon  for  early  spring ;  the  common  azalea  and  rhodo- 
dendron for  the  beginning  of  summer ;  the  clethra  for  August ;  and  the 
arbutos  and  wych  hazel  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The  whole  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  of  kinds  which  do  not  requii-e  peat  earth,  and  may  be 
purchased  at  moderate  prices. 

151.  The  trees  are  iJmost  aU  of  the  low-growing  and  flowering  kinds; 
under  20ft.  in  height;  and  purchasable,  on  an  average,  for  cash,  at  U.  6d, 
each.  Their  names  are  as  follow.  The  prices  were  kindly  put  to  them  by 
a  respectable  London  nurseryman  : 


1.  P^Tos  specUUiUis,  the  Chinese  orab-tree,      18. 

If. 

2.  Qoircaa  /lex.  the  evergreen  oak,  U.  6d.       19. 
8.  Tbi4%  occidentkUs,  the  American  arbor 

vitft.  9d.  20. 

4.  Zadnu  iKSbills,  the  sweet  bay,  1«.  6d. 

5.  Jiinipenu  virginUina,  the  red  cedar,  U.       31. 

6.  CfiiBOB  Xabtoittm,  the  common  labor- 

nttm.  Is,  33. 

7.  J*fn»  aacopkiia,  the  momitain  ash,  It. 

8.  Vkfia  riibra,  the  red-flowered  Bnckeye,       33. 

or  American  horsecheatnut,  U.  6d, 

9.  PfroB  pinnatiflda,  the  cut-leaved  white       34. 

beam-tree,  Is.  6d, 

10.  C^«t8^giu  odoratusima,  the  sweetest-       36. 

scented  (large  red-fruited)  hayrthom, 

9d,  36. 

11.  CVats^gns  Arbnia,  the  aronia  (yellow-       37. 

fruited)  hawthorn,  9d.  38. 

13.  Orato^gus  Crus-g£lU,  the  cocksptr  haw- 
thorn, 9d.  39. 

1 3.  CVmts^gds  tanacetifblia,  the  tansy-leaved 

(yellow-fruited)  hawthorn,  9d,  30. 

14.  C^atie^guB    cordata,   the    heart-leaved 

hawthorn,  9d,  81. 

li.  BMeris  afistata,  the  briatle-leaved  ber- 
berry, 2s.  Cd.  83. 

16.  GratK^gus  Crus-galli  var.  lalicifbHa,  the 

willow-leaved    oockspur  hawthois,      83. 
8d. 

1?.  Oatc^gus  ooccinea,  the  scarlet-fruited      84. 
hawthorn,  9d. 

b2 


G^ratn^gos  Amtiius,  the  asarole  haw- 
thoni,  9d. 

Cratc^gus  n^a,  the  biack-froited  haw* 
thorn,  9d. 

CratB^gos  Qxyacantha  var.  flkva,  the 
yellow-fruited  common  hawthorn.  Is, 

Gymnodadus  canad^uts,  the  Kentucky 
ooflbe-tree.  Is. 

Pfpttothns  nepsMnsiSt  the  Nepa  plp- 
tanthus,  2s.  6d. 

KiUrent^rta  paolculata,  the  panidcd- 
flowcring  kcelreuteria,  1«.  Bd. 

liriod^dron  Tulipifera,  the  tqVp*tree, 
6d. 

Gledftschia  triacinthos,  the  three- 
thomed  honey  locust,  6d, 

AUdntus  glandulbsa,  the  aUanto*  64. 

Oerds  ^Siliquastrum,  the  Judas-tree,  6d. 

OiSrasus  virginikna,  the  Yirginlaa  bird- 
cherry,  Is. 

Cftista  alptous,  the  Scotch  brinmum, 
is. 

Bobinia  visobsa,  the  glutinous  locust- 
tree,  or  fldse  acacia  If. 

Chite^gus  Qxyaodntba  var.  ooccinea, 
the  scarlet-flowered  hawthorn,  9d. 

C^tffi^gus  Qxyacimtha  flbre  pltoo,  the 
double-flowered  hawthorn,  9d. 

Magn6Ma  consplcua,  the  Chinese  or 
Yulan  magnolia,  Bs.  M. 

C^tisus  Xabumnm  indlsum,  the  cut- 
leaved  laburnum.  If.  $d. 
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85.  Bobinla  hispida,  the  roM  aeada,  1«. 

86.  jPtMea     trifoIUtta,    the    three-letTed 

Bhrabby  trefoil,  9d. 

87.  (Mrum  3iahiUb,  the  perflmiid  ehemy, 

19. 

88.  AmdSttddet    Botrykpiom,   the   BDOwy 

mespiliu,  It. 

89.  O^rasuB  PhduB,  the  Urd-eheny,  €«l. 

40.  (MrasDS  temperflbrtiis,  the  All  Saintir 

cheny,  K.  6d. 

41.  Bdtula  ilba  pdndnla»  the  weeping  Mrob. 

2d. 

42.  P:^ni8  Ameridma,the  Ameiicin  moun- 

tain ash,  U. 
48.  Odrasns  n^gra,  the  blaok-harked  eheny, 

19. 

44.  Cotonedster  fHglda,  the  frigid  ootone- 

aster,  1«. 
46.  P^TUB  bollwyUerUuuib   the   BoUwyller 

pear,  Sf .  6d. 

46.  Sophdra  Japdnioa,  the  Japan  aophora,  6d, 

47.  Dlosp^roe    viigfakikna,   the   Virginian 

lotoB-tree,  6d. 

48.  (Mranis  lositdnica,  the  Portngal  laareU 

9d. 

49.  Ntg6ndo  >Vaxinif61iiim,  the  ash-leaved 

box  elder.  It. 

50.  il^oer  rdbmm,  the  red  maple,  1«. 

61.  Taxbdinm    distidmm,   the   dedduoni 
cypi'ceni  \9. 

53.  .^ecolos    oiniea,    the    ptaik-flowered 

horsechestnitt,  U.  9d. 
58.  ilex   ilqaifblinm   var.,  the    oommon 
holly,   with    smooth-edged    leaves, 
1«.  6d. 

54.  Salisblirla  adiantifbUa,  the  malden-hair 
tree,  2«.  64. 

65.  Gleditechls  hdrrida,  the  horrid-spined 

honey  loeost,  3s.  6d. 

56.  Ariatot^Us  M&cqid,    the   Macqni^tree, 

3s.  6d. 

57.  jMnna    doni<bti<!a    myrobalana,    the 

myiobalan  plam,  9s. 

58.  Hal^  tetriptera,  the  snowdrop  tree* 

is. 

59.  CS(rfa(pa  ^i/fifvveibUa,  the  catalpa,  ad. 

60.  fadnymuB  latifblins,  the  broad'leaved 

spindle  tree,  is.  Od. 

61.  /lex  op&ca,  the  opaque-leaved  holly, 

Is.  64. 

63.  Tirgilia  Ijttea,  the  yeUow*wooded  vlr- 

gilia,Ss.6<i. 
68.  Ntgtaido  /raadnlfblium   crfapan,    the 
curled-leaved  box  elder,  Is. 

64.  Hiagnblla  acuminata,  the  pointed -leaved 

magnolia,  2s.  ed, 

66.  Liqtiid&mbar    Btyivdiliia,   the   maple- 

leaved  UfBidambar,  Ut 


66.  ^Im^gdalitf   onrnmhnla,   the   cmminwi 

idmond,  Is. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  EYOgreesi 
Shrubs: 

67.  C^iprteos  semperv^rens,  the  evcfgreen 

cypress,  6d. 

68.  X'rbatos  CTnedo,  the  common  and  scar- 

let arbatOB,  Is.,  8  plants. 

69.  i%ni^rea    angostifblia,    the    ncm»w- 

leaved  phfflyrea.  Is.  6d. 

70.  iJhimnns  .^lat^mos,  the  common  al*- 

temns,  Is.  6d. 

71.  /lex  i^quifblimn  var.,  variegated  hol- 

lies, is.,  98  plants. 
79.  CfSrasua  lianrocdrasos  var.,  variegated 

lanrel,  Od. 
78.  /SEhododtednm  pdntionm   and   eataw- 

bidnse,   hardy   rhododendrons,  64, 

6  plants. 
74.  Eacallbnia  riibra,  the  red  escaUonia, 

is.  6d. 
76.  CiratsB^gos  i>yrae^tha,  the  Fyraeantha, 

or  evergreen  hawthorn,  64. 

76.  AiadM  Japonica,  tiie  common  aneoba, 

64. 

77.  Joniperus  snMca,  the  Swedish  Juniper, 

is. 

78.  JBdxns  sempenr^rens  var.,   variegated 

box  of  dUTerent  sorts,  64. 

79.  dstos  spn  the  rock  rose  of  different 

sorts,  Is ,  3  plants. 

80.  Flbiimam  Tinas,  the  lanmstinas  of  dif- 

ferent sorts,  64.,  8  plants. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  Dedduoos 
Shrubs: 

81.  iPaphne  JleiSeretMi,  the  common  mese- 

reoD,  white,  red,  and  autumn-dowtt- 
ing,  is.  64,  8  plants. 

83.  Chimon&nthus   ftigrans,  the  fh^rant 

ohimonanthus.  Is.  6d,  3  fftants. 
88.  Hamamttls  vifginiea,  the  wydi  haael, 
is. 

84.  Calyc&nthos  fldrida,  the  Carolina  all-* 

spice.  Is. 

85.  Syringa  vulgiois  ilba,  the  white  lilac* 

64. 

86.  Siftinga  vulgaris  porpfarea,  the  purple 

lilac  64. 

87.  Syringa  pdrsica,  the  Persian  lilac.  64. 

88.  y^btoium  (ypnltts  rbsea,  tiie  Gnelder 

rose^  or  snowball-tree,  64. 
81).  cytisns  ilbus,  the  white  broom,  84. 

90.  S^Attik  b^a,  beantiiU  splnea,  64. 

91.  Cbliitea  cmdnta,  the   Uood^  Uadder 

senna,  ed. 
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9t.  CSoMnflU  E'menUi  the  ■oorpion  Besnuk, 

M. 
9S.  Aaklea  pdntton,  tbe  common  yeOow 

azalea,  U. 

94.  BymsiIMM  raoembea.  the  Bnowbeny, 

ed. 

95.  S|pArtiiim^dnoeimi,theSpaniBh  broom, 

90.  Cydbnla  or  P^nu  Japoniea,  tlie  Japan 
qniiiM^  If.  id. 

97.  Cl^Om   olnifldia,  the    alder-leayed 

ek$Qtt%6d. 

98.  .flniiBeiu   syi^aons   Tar.,  the    althsa 

flrotex,  ed. 

99.  JUbet  sanguineom,  the   red-flowered 

dUTant,  9d, 
100.  M&ba  a^reum,  the  yeUow-floweredcor- 
nmt,  9d. 

'  All  the  croases  marked  hi  the  plan,  which 
are  not  nnmbered,  are  for  dtfl^rent 
sorts  of  roses ;  and  the  number  of  these 
maj  be  increased  at  pleasure,  diminishp 
ing  the  nomber  of  heibaoeoos  plants  in 
proportioa,  aooording  to  the  taste  of 
the  owner  I  6d.,  2(  plants. 


The  Mlowing  is  a  JJst  of  the  Climbing 
Shrabs  for  coTering  the  privy,  summer- 
honse,  a  part  of  the  boundary-wall  and 
porch,  and  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
house: 
101.  Ckprif6Iinm    flezn^ram,   the   Japan 

honeysQckle,  Is.  6d.,  4  plants. 
109.  Common  twining  honeysuckles  of  sorts, 

Od.,  6  plants. 
lOS.  ClimatiB  and  iCtragene  of  sorts,  64., 
d  plants. 

104.  X^oiam  bdrbamm,  the  Duke  of  Ar- 

gyll's tea-tree,  9d. 

10 5.  Jasnilnum  oflBoinkle,  the  common  Jas- 

mine, ed. 

106.  Ampeldpsls  Aederkoea,  the  flTe-leaved 

lrj,9d. 

107.  SSbUk  muWiUffa,   and   GreviUei,    the 

many-flowered  rose,  and  Qrerille's 
rose.  Is.  6d.,  8  plants. 

108.  li^lstiurfo    sinensis   (Gl/dne    sinensis 

B.  n,),  the  Chinese  wistaria.  Is.  Sd. 

109.  Giant  ivy,  and  Ayrshire  rose,  8d.,  4 

plants. 


According  to  the  above  enumeration,  there  need  not  be  a  dozen  duplicates 
in  the  garden ;  for,  though  there  are  some  of  the  species  repeated  (such  as 
the  laurustinus,  the  Cyd6nia  japdnica,  the  Chinese  rose,  &e.),  different 
varieties  of  each  species  may  be  chosen.  The  herbaceous  plants  may  be 
selected  on  the  same  principle ;  so  that,  in  this  small  garden  of  not  quite  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  nearly  800  different  kinds  of  ornamental  plants  may  be 
exhibited. 

152.  The  herhaceotu  planti,  both  for  the  fVont  and  back  gardens,  we  left  to 
be  chosen  by  the  lady  of  the  house ;  and  the  reader  may  make  choice  of 
them  from  the  lists  given  at  the  end  of  this  work.  It  is  proper  to  observe, 
however,  that,  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  back  garden  advance  in  growth, 
the  room  for  flowering  plants  will  be  diminished.  After  three  or  four  years, 
there  will  not  be  much  space  within  the  beds  fit  for  bringing  fibrous-roote^ 
herbaceous  plants  to  perfection  ;  because,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  plants  should  have  unobstructed  light  and  free  air  on  every  side.  As  the 
trees  and  shrubs  advance,  therefore,  they  must  either  be  thinned  out  to  make 
room  for  the  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants,  or  a  smaller  number  of  these 
must  be  grown.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  roses  planted  in  the 
beds ;  because,  to  flower  well,  and  look  well,  they  require  as  much  light  and 
air  as  the  others ;  and,  like  them,  as  has  been  before  observed,  they  require 
to  be  taken  up  every  second  or  third  year,  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  parted, 
pruned,  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  Supposing  the  trees  and  shrubs,  exclu- 
sive of  the  roses,  not  to  be  thinned  out,  or  reduced  by  pruning,  then,  in  five 
or  six  years,  both  roses  and  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants  would  be  choked. 
The  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  that  case  would  be,  to  cease  to  dig  the  beds, 
and  reduce  or  rake  them  to  the  same  level  as  the  turf,  and  to  sow  any  spots 
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nol  covered  wiA  the  Um^phet  of  the  8bru)»  with  gnw.  This  ir<ml4  look 
remarkahly  irell,  hoth  in  a  picturesque  and  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  for 
another  five  or  six  yearsi  when  it  would  become  absolutely  necessary  to  root 
up  some  of  the  larger  trees,  and  to  prune  in,  or  cut  over  near  the  ground, 
some  of  the  larger  shrubs.  This  process  of  keeping  the  beds  and  groups  in 
shape,  by  pruning  and  cutting  down,  might  be  carried  on  for  an  indefinite 
period,  as  may  easily  be  believed  by  observing  the  great  duration  of  hedges 
which  are  continually  cut,  and  of  coppice-wood.  In  order  that  the  garden 
may  always  look  well,  an  equal  amount  of  pruning,  thinning,  and  cutting 
over,  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  performed  every  year;  and  regard 
should  be  had,  in  doing  this,  always  to  preserve  the  same  proportion  between 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  between  plants  both  of  kinds  which  are  evergreens  and 
those  which  are  deciduous ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  thought  that  an  improve- 
ment might  be  made  by  altering  these  proportions. 

153.  BulbM. — Hitherto,  we  have  supposed  only  fibrous-iooted  herbaceous 
plants  to  be  planted  in  the  beds ;  but,  if  bulbs  are  mixed  with  these,  the  bulbs 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  fibrou^rooted  flowers  have  been  removed : 
because  they  will  thrive  with  much  less  light  end  air  than  the  fibrous-rooted 
plants ;  and  because  they  spring  up  and  grow  with  great  rapidity ;  flower 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees  have  expanded 
so  as  to  shade  them ;  and,  when  they  have  done  flowering,  they  lade  speedily, 
and  their  foliage,  when  removed,  leaves  no  trace  of  the  plants  behind,  and, 
consequently,  causes  no  unsightliness  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  through- 
out the  summer.  Besides,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as  the 
scillas,  some  kinds  of  hyacinths,  the  snowdrop,  and  the  narcissuses,  which 
thrive  better  under  a  slight  degree  of  shade  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  Bulbs,  therefore,  may  be  planted  among  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  in  close  shady  places  in  suburban  gardens,  where  fibrous-rooted 
flowering  plants  are  inadmissible. 

154.  In  the  borders  under  the  eide  fences,  in  this  design,  flowers  of  all  kinds 
may  be  cultivated,  during  the  entire  existence  of  the  garden ;  because,  being 
unmixed  with  shrubs,  except  those  which  are  trained  against  the  fences,  they 
would  be  freely  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  and  might  be  taken  up  and 
replanted,  and  the  soil  renewed  at  pleasure. 

155.  Culinary  crops, — With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  garden  which  is 
cropped  with  asparagus,  sea-kale,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  other  fruit 
shrubs,  very  little  need  be  said.  The  asparagus  and  sea-kale  will  require  to 
be  liberally  supplied  with  manure ;  the  strawberries  taken  up  and  replanted 
euery  two  pr  three  years ;  and  the  gooseberries  carefully  pruned  annually,  so 
as  to  keep  the  bushes  open  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air ;  and  when  they 
cease  to  bear  abundantly,  they  should  be  taken  up,  the  soil  renewed)  or  refreshed 
with  new  soil,  and  young  plants  planted.  The  renewal  should  take  place  by 
degrees,  say  one  row  at  a  time ;  so  that  the  garden  may  never  be  without 
full-grown  bushes,  and,  consequently,  every  year  have  its  crop  of  fruit.  The 
herbs  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  second  or  third  year.  The  roses 
and  other  plants  trained  against  the  fences  and  the  house,  will  require  to  be 
regularly  pruned,  trained,  and  kept  clear  of  insects,  and,  as  they  become 
unsightly,  renewed.  The  box  edgings,  also,  will  require  to  b3  annually  cut 
In  Ji?ne,  and  renewed  every  seven  or  ten  years. 
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flia  pUate  vws  ppoonrad  at  the  piiaes  stated  in  the  Ust,  of  Mr.  Donald,  nimerymaa, 
Woking,  Snmj. 

157.  Management, — A  garden  laid  out  io  fhis  q^miner  may  be  mimaged 
with  great  ease,  and  at  very  little  expense.  During  the  spring  months,  such 
trainiQg  and  pruniqg  as  are  required  may  he  effected ;  and,  during  sumiper, 
the  £hief  operations  will  he  mowing  the  grass,  training  the  berhaceous  plants 
and  rosea,  and  keeping  the  latter  free  from  insects,  by  frequently  syringing 
them  with  clear  water,  and  daily  hand-picking  the  aphides,  caterpillars,  snails, 
Are.  The  culinary  department  of  the  garden  will  require  nothing  more,  in 
the  summer  season,  than  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  and,  in  the  winter,  a 
dressing  of  manure.  All  this  may  be  done  by  the  man-servant  necessarily 
kept  for  the  horse,  with  the  direction  and  assistance  of  the  occupier  himself, 
and  the  female  part  of  his  family ;  with  the  exception  of  mowing  the  grass, 
which,  during  the  summer  months,  will  require  one  day's  work  of  a  jobbing 
gardenef  every  fortnight ;  and  during  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  once 
eiery  three  weeks.  This  is  supposing  that  the  fallen  leaves  in  autumn  are  swept 
op  every  two  or  three  days  by  the  man*servant,  or  some  one  of  the  family ; 
in  performing  which  operation,  in  this  garden,  as  in  every  other,  a  soft  birch 
broom  must  be  used,  so  as  not  to  raise  and  sweep  away  the  gravel  from  the 
walks.  The  mown  grass,  the  prunings,  the  weeds,  and  the  leaves,  and  such 
like  refiise,  may  be  thrown  under  the  pit  among  the  horse  dung,  so  as  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  fermentable  matter,  and  thus  to  keep  up  a  constant 
heat  in  the  pit  The  walks  should  be  rolled  at  least  every  time  the  grass  is 
mown ;  and,  every  three  or  four  years,  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  gravel 
which  has  become  black  should  be  removed,  and  the  remainder  stirred  up, 
fresh  gravel  added,  and  the  whole  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  till  it  has  become 
as  hard  as  a  surface  of  pavement.  The  articles  grown  in  the  pit  may  be 
cucumbers  and  melons,  the  management  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter ; 
or  it  may  be  used  for  raising  and  protecting  pelargoniums  (geraniums),  or 
such  other  green-house  or  pot  plants  as  the  lady  of  the  house  may  prefer. 
Gourds  may  be  raised  in  the  pit,  and  planted  between  the  asparagus  beds,  so 
as  to  yield  a  supply,  during  the  whole  summer,  of  a  very  delicious  vegetable. 
If  there  is  any  room  against  the  side  wall  that  faces  the  south,  tomatoes, 
previously  brought  forward  in  the  pit,  may  be  planted  against  it,  and  trained 
so  as  to  ripen  their  fruits,  which  are  'excellent,  either  plain  boiled,  or  made 
into  sauce.  A  row  or  two  of  scarlet  runners  may  also  be  planted  between 
the  beds.    The  total  expense  of  managing  such  a  garden  need  not  exceed 

rem  3/.  to  5/.  a  year. 

158.  Remarh, — Such  a  garden  is  well  calculated  for  a  person  of  taste,  whg 
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get!  hii  eUef  wupiitf  of  cnliiiaiy  TCjgeteUet  from  a  maikei-gardeiier  or  a 
greengiocer.  It  wfll  look  well  with  yerj  little  caie  and  keeping ;  more  espe- 
cially if  a  doe  attention  be  paid  to  give  sufficient  room  to  the  axhntos,  the 
lanmstinns,  the  antomn-flowering  mesereont  and  other  winter-flowering 
shrabi ;  and  the  Cydonia  japdniea,  the  common  mezereoUy  and  the  IQhea 
sangmnenm,  donhle-blossomed  furxe,  and  other  spring- flowering  shiuhs.  The 
dying  off  of  the  foUsge  of  so  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  automn,  and 
their  expanding  foliage  in  spring,  will  produce  a  great  variety  of  tints;  exhi- 
biting eveiy  morning  something  new,  refreshing,  and  delightful  to  the  lorer 
of  picturesq;ue  beauty,  even  if  he  should  he  no  botanist  In  this  garden,  as 
actually  existing,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  named  with  sine  labels,  sus- 
pended from  their  branches  with  metallic  wire.  The  zinc  is  in  pieces  about 
1  in.  broad  and  3  in.  ]ong ;  not  painted,  but  written  with  a  prepared  ink ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  scientific  and  English  names,  the  natiye  country  of  the 
plant  is  added.  Such  labels,  the  wire  included,  cost  litUe  more  than  one 
farthing  each ;  and  they  may  be  easQy  procured  from  any  of  the  London 
seedsmen ;  they  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  garden,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  give  young  persons  a  taste  for  plants. 
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DestON  VIII. — A  doiiblt  rahmhan  villa,  tvilh  an  ornamenlal  garden,  and 
the  entrance  porcliei  al  oppotile  ndet. 

159.  Genrral  arraagemenl.- — Fig.  43.  shows  a  common,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  effectual,  mode  of  atranging  and  placing  the  entrances  of  tiro  small 
Buhurban  villai,  bo  as  to  make  them  have  the  appeaiance  of  a  single  house. 
In  this  case,  a  square  building,  containing  two  houses,  is  entered  by  porches 
at  oppotite  sides ;  and  there  are  hack  entrances  to  each  lioiue,  communicating 
with  the  area,  and  the  garden  behind  each.  The  space  in  front  of  the  houses 
U  dirided  by  a  wire  fence  in  the  centre  ;  so  tfaat  a  stranger  entering  ii-oro  the 
street,  and  proceeding  towards  either  house,  sees  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  fWint  garden ;  and  both  the  houses  and  gardens  ^pear  to  him  to  be  one, 
and  to  be  occupied  by  the  same  family.  We  have  shown  in  this  figure  how 
■hnibs  and  low  trees  may  be  distributed  so  as  to  aid  this  illusion.  Each  bouse 
conlaina  ao  entrance -porch  and  staircase  (a),  dining-room  (4),  and  drawing* 
room  (e),  with  a  recess,  which,  in  Eliiabelhan  houses,  is  called  a  bay  {d), 
communicating  with  a  small  closet.  Between  the  two  houses  there  is  a  pedestal 
and  vase,  as  indicated  at  e;  and  on  the  lawns  (/,  g,  h,  i,  and  j)  tbere  are  no 
flower-beds,  but  only  flowering  sbnibs  and  low  trees :  i  and  t  are  verandas ; 
m,  the  sunk  area,  communicating  with  the  walk  hy  steps,  and  leading  to  the 
door  of  the  hack  kitchen ;  and  r  shows  the  descent,  by  a  few  steps,  from  the 
veranda  to  the  garden.  The  style  of  these  houses,  designed  for  us  by  E.  B. 
Lamb,  Esq.,  is  supposed  to  he  the  Elizabethan ;  and  fig.  44.  is  a  perspective 
view,  showing  the  front  of  both  houses  nest  the  road,  and  the  entrance  front 
of  one  of  them. 


160.  7^(i)^>c<tBJiijiii;aul(rRiJp!anttR9  these  gardens  we  shall  suppose  to 
be  a  display  of  choice  low  trees  and  shrubs,  but  planted  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  require  much  expense  in  keeping  the  garden  in  order.  Flowering 
plants  we  shall  imagine  to  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  except  some  in  pots 
(which  may  be  grown  in  a  reserve  ground,  or  supplied  for  a  fixed  yearly  sum 
by  a  commercial  gardener),  for  placing  in  ths  balconies  over  the  fcays,  and 
under  the  verandas.  The  adjoining  gardens  we  shall  suppose  to  be  planted 
much  in  the  same  manner ;  or,  indeed,  in  any  manner,  provided  a  few  trees. 
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either  frait-b^ftring  or  omaqiental,  are  sprinkled  through  them.  Such  gar- 
dens will  not  he  offensive  to  look  at,  especially  through ,  a  foreground  of  low 
trees;  and,  h^nce,  it  will  not  he  necessary  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
much  requires  to  he  planted  out,  that  is  hidden  or  partially  concealed  hy  trees. 
The  ground  heing  drained  and  levelled,  and  properly  trenched  and  manured, 
the  walks  may  be  blocked  out ;  but  the  gravel  or  tiie  pavement  should  not 
he  laid  for  a  year ;  unless,  indeed,  the  walks  are  formed  of  pavement  laid  on 
stone  piers. 

161.  Planting, — We  would  first  plant  common  ivy  against  Che  exterior 
boundary  wall,  hift  not  against  the  wall  which  separates  the  two  back  gardens. 
This  ivy,  if  of  the  common  kind,  will  require  no  farther  attention  whatever; 
but,  if  giant  ivy  he  planted,  it  will  require  nailing,  especially  when  it  reaches 
the  coping  of  the  wall,  as  its  claspers  do  not  adhere  nearly  so  well  to  brick- 
work as  the  common  ivy.  Against  the  wall  which  separates  the  two  gardens 
we  would  plant  evergreen  and  deciduous  magnolias,  Ceandthus  azilreus,  Pho- 
tfnia  serrulilta,  Stranvaesia  glatica,  £rioh6trya  jap6nica,  Mahdnta  fasciculiuis, 
and  M.  ^quifdlium,  &:c. ;  Jasminum  revolutum ;  Cyddnia  jap6nica  (not  he- 
cause  it  requires  a  wall,  hut  because,  if  the  ))lo8som  buds  are  picked  off  before 
expanding  during  summer,  the  plant  will  continue  in  bloom  all  the  winter) ; 
Chimon^nthus  fr^grans;  the  Banksian,  Macartney,  and  other  evergreen 
roses ;  and  various  climbers  and  twiners,  such  as  the  fragrant  Chinese  and 
Japan  honeysuckles,  perpetual-flowering  roses,  wbtaria,  tecoma,  passiflora, 
&c.  If  the  direction  of  the  wall  be  north  and  south,  then  these  kinds  may  be 
placed  on  both  sides  of  it ;  but,  if  it  should  be  east  and  west,  then  the  more 
tender  plants  should  be  placed  only  on  the  south  side.  It  may  be  observed 
here,  that  many  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  considered  somewhat  tender, 
thrive  better  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  than  on  the  south  side,  provided  they 
are  planted  in  dry  soil,  not  too  rich.  The  reason  is,  they  are  not  so  soon 
excited  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  spring,  ^d  consequently  not  so  liable  to 
have  their  buds  and  young  sl^po^  inji|re4  ^y  spring  frosts.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  want  of  ^u^  fq  ^BP^  t^ftSc  fruit  in  autuipn,  they  are  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  tljp  ^qi^  of  ^at  season:  bu^  this  evil  may  be  greatly 
lessened  by  keeping  th^  ipj)  p]f |:e  find  ^i^^  whicn  will  prevent  the  plants  from 
making  long  s^ppplent  shoots,  which  can  pnly  be  ripened  by  the  fiiU  influence 
of  the  snn?  4)^  ^^^^  p)<^R^  above  n^efl,  with  tl^^  ^xpeption  of  ceanp^hus 
and  eriohotrya,  will  fucpepd  perfectly  in  ^  uorthp|:n  pxposufp,  if  the  hpr^er 
be  pfQperiy  prep.are^  with  sand  and  limis  rubhisl^,  ai^d  tl^e  spb^oil  rendered 
thqronghly  dry.  Ifnmediately  within  the  exterior  )i>ouudai;y  wi|lls  of  both 
gardens,  we  would  pl^Pt  a  ipQV  of  Ipw-growing  evergreen  tc^n,  at  regular 
distances,  among  which  we  irould  include  all  the  variega^d  hollies  (unless 
these  weire  ^buii^^t  in  the  adjoining  gardens),  the  box,  the  arbor  vitse,  the 
common  cypress,  thp  re4  cedar,  an4,  in  son^e  places,  the  evergreen  and 
Lucomhe  oaks,  and  the  cork-tree.  These  trees,  after  they  have  grown  2  or 
3  feet  higher  than  the  wall,  will  form,  from  the  windows  of  both  houses,  a 
foreground  to  the  exterior  scenery ;  and,  therefore,  in  planting  them,  the  tall 
and  broad-headed  kinds,  such  as  the  evergreen  and  Lucomhe  oaks,  ought 
only  to  be  planted  where  there  is  something  to  conceal ;  and  the  tall  narrow- 
growing  kinds,  such  as  the  common  cypress,  the  arbor  vitse,  &c.,  where  the 
exterior  objects  are  required  to  be  only  slightly  disguised.  Where  the  objects 
beyond  the  boun^^'y  (tfo  such  as  may  be  looked  on  at  all  seasons  with 


(d^«sin;e,  such  at  t^eei,  slirubB,  or  taif»  ik^n  tree9  pf  low  and  slow  growth 
may  be  ei^p)oyed  instead  of  the  larger  ones,  such  as  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle- 
UaTed  box,  &c.  Withiii  this  outer  boundary  of  tr^es,  the  grouiid  n^ay  be 
sprinted  with  evergreen  and  deciduous  low  trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  plan ;  none  of  these  shrubs  being  planted  in  large  masses, 
so  as  to  rftqifire  large  breadtl^s  of  dug  spil ;  but  in  small  groups^  and  nothing 
done  to  the  soil  rqund  them,  except  preventing  the  grass  from  growing  on  a 
space  about  1  ii.  in  diameter  round  the  stem  of  each  tree  or  shrub.  This 
will  prevent  the  grass  froni  injuring  the  plants  while  young ;  and,  what  is  of 
great  p^c^cal  importance,  prevent  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  tree  or  shrub, 
from  the  scythe  of  the  mower.  In  a  few  years,  when  the  shrubs  have 
acquired  strength,  the  grass  may  be  allowed  to  spread  as  near  to  their  stems 
as  the  closeness  and  shade  produced  by  their  branches  will  admit.  It  will  be 
observed,  that,  though  we  recommend  keeping  a  naked  space  round  each 
plant  for  several  years,  till  it  has  acquired  sufficient  strength,  we  by  no  means 
recommend  digging  this  space,  except  in  the  case  of  standard  roses,  for  the 
more  tender  kinds  of  which  digging  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  applying 
manure. 

162.  Zaying  4own  in  grata, — ^After  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted, 
the  whole  garden  may  be  laid  down  in  grass ;  the  surface  having  been  pre- 
viously consolidated  and  raked  quite  smooth.  If  the  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  planted  properly  each  plant  will  stand  on  a  small  hillock,  which,  for 
the  lowest-growing  shrubs,  should  not  be  less  than  6  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  broad 
at  the  base ;  and,  for  the  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  not  less  than  1  ft.  high,  and 
4  ft.  wide  at  the  base.  On  these  hillocks  no  grass  seeds  should  be  sown;  and 
this,  besides  being  better  for  the  trees,  by  preventing  their  rpots  from  being 
exhausted  by  the  grass,  will  save  much  trouble  in  their  after  management,  by 
rendering  all  clipping  unnecessary.  When  trees  and  shrubs  are  thickly 
scattered  over  a  lawn,  only  the  glades  pf  grass  can  be  mo^n  with  the  scythe, 
while  that  in  the  crowded  parts  }s  obliged  to  be  clipped,  either  by  a  person 
using  hedge*shears  and  kneeling  while  he  performs  the  operation,  or  by 
using  grass-shears  and  standing,  ilither  of  these  operations  is  very  hard  and 
disagreeable  work ;  and  they  are  rendered  quite  unnecessary  by  the  hillock 
manner  of  planting,  and  by  not  sowing  the  hillocks  with  grass.  This  hillock 
manner  of  planting  will  not,  probably,  be  approved  of  by  many  practical 
gardeners,  and  especially  jobbing  gardeners,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
finish  their  planting  by  rendering  the  surface  round  the  plants  quite  level. 
Our  readers,  however,  may  rely  on  its  being  by  far  the  best  mode  for  the 
plants;  since  both  nature  and  experience  teacji  us  that  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  vegetation  than  having  the  collar,  or  base,  of  the  stem,  which 
ought  to  be  above  ground,  placed  under  it,  and  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of 
2  or  3  inches.  Independently  altogether  of  the  use  of  these  hillocks  (which, 
in  form,  ought  to  be  broad  and  flattened,  and  have  concave  sides  uniting  im- 
perceptibly with  the  level  surface  all  round),  their  effect  in  giving  height  and 
consequence  to  the  plants  on  them,  and  the  variety  which  is  produced  in  the 
play  of  Hnes  on  the  surface  of  the  turf,  ought  to  be  an  additional  recommen- 
dation. The  expense  of  this  mode  of  planting  can  be  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  mode,  except  that,  in  some  cases,  stakes  may  be  required  to  tie  the 
plant  to,  for  two  or  three  years ;  which,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  sinking  the 
stem  in  the  soil,  may  be  dispensed  with.     We  shall  not  obtrude  on  the  reader 
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a  list  of  the  trees  and  sbrubs  for  this  garden,  as  from  those  we  have  already 
given  he  must  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  make  a  selection  for  himself, 

163.  Expense  and  management. — Supposing  the  length  of  the  baek  garden 
to  be  150  ft.,  the  soil  moderately  good,  and  the  subsoil  such  as  not  to  require 
much  drainage,  the  expense  of  laying  out,  and  blocking  out  the  walks,  may 
be  20/.  or  261,  The  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  required,  exclusive  of  the 
ivy,  may  be  250,  at  the  average  price  of  2t.  each.  The  ivy,  the  grass  seeds,  and 
other  expenses,  may  amount  to  5L;  so  that  the  total  expense  of  laying  out 
and  planting  each  garden,  exclusive  of  purchasing  and  laying  in  the  gravel 
in  the  walks,  may  amount  to  between  55/.  and  60/.  If  frees  and  shrubs  were 
purchased  which  averaged  1#.  each,  the  sum  would  be  reduced  to  from  40/.  to 
50/.;  or,  if  the  average  of  the  trees  and  shrabs  were  6d,  each,  then  the  total 
would  be  reduced  to  from  35/.  to  40/.  The  expense  of  management,  exclusive 
of  taking  care  of  the  plants  in  pots,' would  be  very  trifling.  If  the  walks  were 
paved,  nothing  more  would  be  requi^^d  than  mowing  the  lawn,  clipping  the 
edges  of  the  grass  along  the  walks,  sweeping  up  leaves,  and  cutting  off 
decayed  flowers  or  dead  twigs,  all  which  need  not  cost  more  than  5/.  a  year; 
and  for  a  similar  sum  a  commercial  gardener  would  keep  the  veranda 
stocked  throughout  the  year  with  boxes  of  mignonette,  and  supply  a  suc- 
cession of  plants  in  flower,  during  the  summer  months,  for  the  balcony. 

164.  Bemarks, — ^These  gardens  are  well  adapted  for  persons  who  take  no 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  operations  of  gardening  going  forward,  and  who  are 
rather  annoyed  than  otherwise  at  meeting  a  gardener  in  walking  round  their 
grounds.  Some,  also,  object  to  having  a  gardener,  or  any  strange  man, 
coming  about  the  house ;  and  in  this  case  there  would  be  as  little  of  that  as 
there  could  possibly  be  in  any  garden  where  a  handsome  display  was  to  be 
made.  The  mowing,  and  all  the  operations  required  for  these  gardens,  might 
be  performed  in  the  mornings,  between  ux  and  eight  o'clock. 

Design  IX.— 7b  lay  out  a  double  euhurbem  villa,  with  an  ornamental  garden, 

the  entrance-porches  bemg  close  together. 

165.  General  arrangement, — In  small  houses  like  those  before  us,  this  is  a 
considerable  advantage,  in  saving  the  time  of  servants  in  opening  the  street- 
entrance,  and  one  which  will  be  particularly  felt,  if  the  occupier  of  the  house 
should  be  a  professional  man ;  such  as  a  medical  practitioner,  a  solicitor,  or 
the  holder  of  any  parish  or  public  office,  &c.  The  present  design  is  also 
well  adapted  for  a  person  wishing  the  one  house  to  be  occupied  as  his  ofiice, 
and  as  the  residence  of  his  principal  clerk,  and  the  other  to  be  retained  as  his 
own  residence.  By  such  an  arrangement,  he  would  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a  large  house ;  while  he  would  only  pay  the  Government  and  parochial 
taxes  for  two  small  ones.  Thus,  there  need  not  be  more  than  nine  windows 
in  each  house ;  which,  for  the  two  houses,  would  cost  two  guineas  per  annum ; 
while,  for  eighteen  windows  in  one  house,  he  would  pay  nearly  5/.  per  annum. 
In  flg.  45.  (which  is  to  a  scale  of  20  fit.  to  an  inch),  a  a  are  the  front 
entrances ;  (  b,  the  entrances  to  the  double  porch ;  e,  the  entrance  to  one  of 
the  houses ;  d,  the  hall  and  staircase ;  e,  living-parlour ;  /,  drawing-room ; 
g,  front  lawn,  with  small  circular  beds  for  growing  dahlias ;  A,  side  lawns, 
with  circular  flower-beds ;  i,  lawns  in  the  back  garden,  with  flowe]>4>eds ;  k, 
walk  which  separates  the  lawn  of  the  back  garden  from  the  part  devoted  to 
culinary  vegetables;  /,  recess  for  the  garden  roller,  or  for  a  seat  The  apart- 
ments corresponding  to  e  and  /  in  the  adjoining  house  may  be  a  surgery  and 
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coniulting-rooiD,  if  occupied  by  a  medical  pTBCtition«r ;  or  a  clerk'a  office 
■nd  a  maiter'a  office,  if  occup^d  by  a  solicitor.  In  this  case,  both  houses 
being,  as  it  vera,  occupied  by  one  famiiy,  tbe  wire  fence  separating  the  tiro 
entrance  walks,  and  the  group  of  eTergreena  in  front  of  tbe  centre  of  the 
porch,  are  unnecessary ;  and  they  have  been,  accordingly,  omitted  by  Mr. 
Lamb,  in  the  elevation  to  thi<  plan  (^g.  46.). 

1G6.  Planting  the  gardeH.^The  front  and  side  boundary  walls,  and  the 
party  fence  which  divides  the  two  back  gardens,  arc  supposed  to  be  planted 
with  ivy ;  and  the  margins  within  the  side  and  front  boundary  walls  with 
laurustinuB  u  an  undershrub,  and  with  different  species  of  Cratie'gus  as  trees ; 
OS  far  as  the  culinary  part  of  the  back  garden,  or  as  far  as  the  reserve  ground, 
according  aa  the  taste  of  the  occupier  may  be  for  verdant  walls  during  winter 
and  giunmer,  or  for  fruit  trees.  The  reason  for  this  mode  of  planting  will  he 
hereafter  given. 

167.  In  the  front  gar^n,  g  in  Jig.  45.  shows  small  circular  beds  (which 
may  be  from  I  ft.  to  1  ft.  Gin.  in  diameter)  on  turf,  at  regular  distances,  for 
containing  a  few  select  dahlias,  neatly  trained  to  stakes.  Instead  of  dahlias, 
any  other  tall-growing  plant  with  showy  flowers  might  be  substLtuCedi  and 
the  beat  of  these  would  be  cbryianthemums,  provided  the  situation  were 
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exposed  to  tlie  loutli,  the  soil  vann  and  itj,  and  the  cbrysantlieiiiuina  broilgbt 
fbritard  in  pots,  so  as  lo  commence  flowering  in  Augnst.  In  litnationi  not 
adapted  for  chrjiantbemumi,  Lav&tera  Brb6rea,  Zuplaiu  mutibilis,  CSHo- 
thira  Wnni*,  Penicarja  orient&Iii,  end  various  other  tsll-^growing  flowering 
plants  might  be  Bubstilaled.  The  object  of  this  mode  of  planting  is  noveltjrj 
that  is,  to  produce  a  kind  of  display  which  is  at  ptesent  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with  in  front  gardens.  For  the  same  reason,  standard  roses  might  be 
nibitituted  for  tall-growing  herbaceous  plants ;  or  standard  rhododendren*, 
mixed  with  standard  azaleas,  might  be  Iised;  or,  where  there  wh  a  large  pft 
in  the  reserve  garden,  fuchsias,  brugmaneias,  or  pelargoniums  might  be  ptt- 
seiTed  in  it  through  the  winter,  for  filling  the  beds  during  summer;  or  a 
green-house  or  hardy  twiner  or  climber  might  lie  planled  in  each  bed  every 
spring.  Even  tbe  scarlet-run ner  and  the  coTfttAon  nastDr^m,  whto  neatlj 
(rained  to  stakes,  will  form  mOrt  ornamental  plafits ;  eontin(rili|i  to  itnttt  fOt 
a  whole  season,  while  iheir  fruit,  also,  is  of  use.  Lophoipermums,  mauran- 
dyas,  eccremo carpus,  Convfilvulue  jnkjoT,  &c.,  are  moit  ornamental  clinben 
or  twiners,  and  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

I6S.  The  groundteork  i^ the  tide  gardem  is  also  turf,  varied  by  circnlaT 
beds  of  greater  diameter  than  those  of  the  front  garden,  and  symmetrically 
disposed.  These  beds  consist  of  a  centre  bed,  6n.  in  diameter;  and  six 
smaller  beds,  each  4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  each  of  the  latter,  one  kind  of  annual 
or  low-growing  perennial  may  be  planted,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  sttrface  of 
the  bed ;  and  in  the  centre  bed  there  may  either  be  a  collection  of  herhacenus 
plants  of  low  growth,  and  with  an  equal  nmnber  of  the  common  colours,  for 
(lowering  in  every  floral  month,  or  China  roses  may  be  substituted :  or,  to 
give  a  greater  latitude  to  choice,  and  to  include  some  of  the  cheaper  modes 
with  others  that  are  more  expensive,  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods  of 
planting  may  be  adopted; 

1.  Sow  each  of  the  six  small  beds  with  one  of  the  Califomian  cnnnilt 
mentioned  in  the  list  at  the  end,  and  the  centre  bed  with  mignonette ;  with 
Zauschn^ria  Ca1if6rnica,  or  some  other  very  showy  plant,  in  the  centre. 

2.  Plant  the  beds  with  greenhouse  plants  every  spring,  one  kind  in  a  bed ; 
the  kinds  to  be  rused  in  the  reserTe  garden,  or  procured  from  a  commerdal 
gardener, 
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3.  Flaikt  all  the  heSM  witb  Utergreeti  f>er6fitiiftli ;  eacb  plant  to  be  kept 
perfectly  distinct.  Those  for  the  centre  bed  may  be  iS'axffl^aga  eratfrifdlia^ 
whicb  18  as  Taluable  among  evergreen  herbaeeons  plant*  aa  the  boUy  is  among 
evergreen  sbmbs.  The  tfther  beds  may  be  filled  with  different  speeies  of 
evergreen  saxifrageB ;  or,  what  woiild  look  better  in  winter,  with  carnations 
and  picotees  in  two  opposite  beds,  and  piiiks  and  sweetwilliams  In  the  (bitf 
others,  disposed  symmetrically ;  that  is,  the  two  beds  of  sweetwillittms  being 
placed  Opposite  each  other,  and  the  pinks  in  the  other  two  beds ;  or  the  centt'e 
bed  nrigbt  be  filled  with  wallflowerj,  and  the  others  with  difiVreitt  kihds  of 
stocks. 

4.  The  beds  might  be  planted  with  low  evdtgreen  under-shmbi^  which 
wonld  look  well  at  every  season  of  the  year.  For  example,  the  centre  bed 
might  be  filled  with  rosemary;  and  the  surrounding  beds  with  lavender, 
sage,  hyssop,  winter  savory,  and  thyme.  These  plants  woiild  setve,  air  the 
same  time,  as  sWeet  herbs.  Or  the  centre  bed  might  be  filled  With  Cistus 
cr^ticnSy  or  any  low-growing  cistus,  and  the  surrounding  beds  with  helian- 
themums  of  different  colours :  or  the  centre  bed  migbt  be  filled  with  IhMa 
sempervirens,  ahd  the  surrounding  beds  with  alyssum,  atablsj  atibrietia, 
vesicaria,  cardamine,  and  barbarea. 

5.  The  centre  bed  may  be  occupied  by  a  cohe  of  climbing  roses ;  the  cone 
to  which  the  plants  are  trained  being  fortned  by  a  circle  3  ft.  in  diatfieter, 
composed  of  eight  tods  of  Kyanised  wood,  or  cast  iron,  placed  about  a  foot 
apart  at  the  bottom,  and  brought  to  a  point  at  top,  about  10  or  12  feet  from 
tbe  ground,  and  there  tied  together  by  wite.  One  kind  of  rose  may  be 
planted  at  the  foot  of  each  rod,  and  trained  to  it ;  and  some  of  the  kinds 
ought  to  be  evergreens,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cone  appearing  bare  in  winter. 
The  roses  may  be  selected  firom  the  lists  which  will  be  given  hereafter ;  biit, 
in  the  mean  time,  We  may  suggest  that  some  of  the  most  fi*ee-flowering  sorts 
are  tbe  Boursault  rose,  the  rose  de  LSle,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians ;  the 
last  being  a  beautiful  white.  7i6sa  rtiga  is  also  a  free-fiowering  and  most 
beautiful  rose.  There  are  several  varieties  of  evergreen  roses,  one  of  the 
finest  of  which  is  the  trioitiphe  de  Bollwyller,  which  has  large  and  flagrant 
flowers.  The  surrounding  beds  may  be  planted  with  dwdr^  China  roses ;  or 
with  the  rose  des  quatre  saisons ;  or  entirely  with  Lee's  crimson  perpetual^ 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  grown. 

•    6.  The  surrounding  beds  may  be  planted  with  Fdchs^a  globdsa,  which, 
though  it  dies  down  to  the  ground  every  winter,  comes  up  again  the  following 

?)rlng,  atfd  flowers  most  luxuriantly  all  summer ;  arid  the  centre  bed  with 
ficbsta  microph/lla,  wbich  is  a  hardy  evergreefi,  and  does  not  die  down 
durmg  i^inter ;  or  with  F.  discolor,  which,  though  it  is  not  an  etergreen,  is 
quite  hardy. 

169.  Whtre  there  ii  a  reserve  garden  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  the  beds  in 
full  beauty  during  the  whole  summer,  by  taking  up  every  plant  as  it  goes  6tit 
of  flower,  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  (for  whicb  there  is  an  appropriate  tool, 
cilled  a  transplantet),  carrying  it  to  the  reserve  ground,  and  bringing  back  a 
plant  in  flower,  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached,  to  supply  its  place.  If  the 
plants  are  grown  in  large  pots,  the  labour  of  taking  op  and  replanting  will  be 
considerably  lessened,  and  the  success  rendered  certain,  though  there  is  some- 
thing extremely  interesting  in  removing  plants  in  full  flower  by  the  trans- 
planting machine,  and  watching  the  result.     We  have'  known  persons,  who 
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have  had  no  love  for  gardening  or  plants,  lo  captivated  hy  this  operation,  as 
to  practise  it  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  it  produces ;  and  such  persons 
have  ultimately  hecome  enthusiastic  florists.  When  successional  culture, 
whether  by  pots  or  the  use  of  the  transplanting  instrument,  is  pursued,  the 
heauty  and  gaiety  which  may  he  displayed  in  even  a  very  small  garden  is 
astonishing ;  and  not  less  so  the  amusement  and  exercise  that  are  by  this  means 
created  for  the  occupier.  The  exercise,  indeed,  may  be  increased  or  dimini- 
shed, according  as  the  plants  chosen  are  those  which  remain  a  long  time,  or 
only  a  short  time,  in  flower.  Some  plants  of  great  beauty,  such  as  the  scarlet 
▼erbena,  continue  blooming  three  or  four  months ;  but  others,  also  of  very 
great  beauty,  such  as  the  cyclamens,  produce  all  their  flowers  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  choice  of  flowers  for  regular  flower  gardens 
is  almost  endless,  but  selections  may  easily  be  made  from  the  lists  in  the  last 
book  of  this  work. 

170.  Planting  with  Jlhrot^-rooted  perennials  of  the  lowest  growth. — ^The 
whole  of  the  plot  is  dug ;  and  the  borders  surrounding  it,  and  the  beds,  are 
edged  with  thrift,  or  sea  pink  (Armaria  vulgaris),  and  the  Walks  gravelled. 
If  paved,  the  flagstones  should  be  laid  hollow,  and  supported  on  piers,  in 
order  that  the  space  beneath  may  serve  as  a  drain  for  absorbing  the  water 
which  falls  on  the  beds,  and  also  on  the  walks.  The  surfoce  of  the  soil  of  the 
beds  we  may  suppose  to  be  2  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  walk,  and  quite  flat. 

171.  Planting  with  Jibrous^rooted  perennials  and  bulbs  dUematekf,  —  The 
advantage  of  introducing  bulbs  in  flower-gardens  is,  that  their  flowers  make 
a  greater  show  than  those  of  fibrous-rooted  plants  generally  do  in  spring ;  and 
as,  in  small  suburban  residences,  it  seems  more  desirable  that  the  gardens 
should  look  well  in  spring  than  in  summer  (because  at  the  latter  season  many 
families  go  out  of  town  for  a  few  months),  the  use  of  bulbs  appears  very 
desirable.  The  manner  of  introducing  them  may  either  be  in  beds  by  them- 
selves, to  be  succeeded  by  fibrous-rooted  plants  when  they  go  out  of  flower ; 
or  intermixed  with  fibrous-rooted  perennials^  by  using  only  half  the  number 
of  the  latter,  and  those  of  larger  growth ;  and  by  placing  the  bulbs  and  the 
perennials  alternately.  As  the  bulbs  come  all  into  flower  in  March,  April,  or 
May,  they  wiU  have  faded  before  the  perennials  have  come  to  their  fiill 
growth ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  increased  size  of  the  perennials,  the 
bed  will  not  appear  crowded. 

The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  planting  is,  that  a  much  greater  show  will 
be  made  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May ;  because,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  flowers  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  are  much  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  foliage  than  those  of  fibrous-rooted  plants.  The  flowers  also  are  much 
more  conspicuous ;  because,  in  general,  tliey  expand  before  the  leavea  have 
attained  their  full  size.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  culture  of  bulbs  in 
mixture  with  perennials  is  inconvenient ;  except  when  florists'  bulbs  only  are 
employed,  that  come  into  flower  and  fade  all  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
bulbs  of  which  may  be  taken  up  anmudly  in  June  or  July,  and  replanted  in 
November  or  December.  This  admits  of  taking  up  the  perennials  every  year, 
or  every  other  year,  stirring,  refreshing,  or  renewing  the  soil,  and  pruning  or 
otherwise  reducing  the  plants,  and  then  replanting  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  what  may  be  called  botanical  bulbs  were  introduced,  as  these  are  best 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  for  several  years,  the  perennials  cannot  be  so 
conveniently  taken  up,  reduced,  and  replanted,  when  they  get  too  laxge^ 
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Another  reaaon  agilntt  intermixing  permanent  bulbs  with  perennials  is,  that 
the  moutnre  required  during  simimer  to  keep  the  fibrous-rooted  plants  in 
rigorous  growth,  has  a  tendency  to  rot  the  bulbs,  they  being  at  that  time  in  a 
dormant  state,  and;  in  their  native  habitats,  comparatively  dry ;  almost  all 
bulbs  being  natives  of  coimtries  which  have  alternate  seasons  of  drought  and 
moisture,  and  flowering  only  in  the  latter.  The  best  florists'  bulbs  to  intermix 
with  perennials  are  the  different  varieties  of  the  common  hyacinth,  the  crocus, 
the  tulip,  and  the  narcissus, 

172.  Planting  with  thowy  ffreen-houte  plants^  which  are  common  and  cheap, 
— According  to  this  mode  of  planting,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  verbenas,  calceo- 
larias, &e.,  are  purchased  in  May  or  June,  and  planted  in  the  ground,  where 
they  are  left  to  grow  till  killed  by  frost  in  October  or  November.  If  bought 
in  large  quantities  when  young,  these  plants  may  be  had  at  3s,  or  4s.  per 
dozen. 

173.  PkaUing  wOh  hienmiak  and  anmialif  to  be  foBowed  hy  green-hoiue 
plania. — ^The  flowers  of  these  gardens  may  consist  solely  of  biennials,  which 
require  to  be  sown  every  two  years ;  or  of  annuals,  which  must  be  sown  every 
year ;  or  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  these  two  kinds.  The  advantage  4>f 
biennials  is,  that  they  are  generally  plants  of  great  bulk  (such  as  the  holly- 
hock, which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  biennial  plants),  and,  consequently, 
few  are  required  for  a  considerable  space ;  and  the  disadvantages  are,  that  the 
first  year  of  their  growth  no  blossoms  are  produced ;  unless,  indeed,  they  are 
transplanted  from  a  reserve  ground,  in  which  case  they  never  flower  so 
strongly  as  when  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are  sown,  unless  a  pit  about  a 
foot  or  18  in.  square  is  prepared  for  them  and  filled  with  rich  soil.  Their 
large  sise  renders  them,  in  general,  unfit  for  small  front  g^dens,  unless  we 
except  an  occasional  hollyhod:,  Canterbury  bell,  French  honeysuckle,  marvel 
of  Peru,  &e. ;  or  unless  the  occupier  should  prefer  temporary  bulk  and  show, 
to  permanent  and  more  minute  beauty  and  variety.  The  advantage  of 
annuals  is,  that  they  occasion  little  trouble  in  cultivating  the  ground;  because, 
as  the  greater  part  cease  flowering  at  the  commencement  of  frost,  they  may 
be  dien  removed ;  and  the  ground,  being  dug,  will  require  nothing  further  to 
be  done  to  it  till  February,  when  a  fresh  supply  of  annuals  may  be  sown ;  or 
tiD  M areh,  when,  if  annual  plants  are  purchased  from  a  commercial  gardener, 
or  brought  from  a  reserve  garden,  they  may  be  planted.  The  disadvantages 
of  using  annuals  are,  that  the  ground  is  naked  during  winter,  and  that  there 
are  among  them  no  early  spring  flowers ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Califoi^ 
nian  kinds,  such  as  Calli6psi8,  Collinsto,  Gilia,  Cl&rkta,  £schsch6ltzta,  Nem6- 
Iphila,  and  others,  erbidh,  if  sown  in  September,  wfll  stand  our  ordinary  winters, 
and  flower  in  May.  (Hhtt  disadvantages  of  annuals  for  a  small  garden  are, 
that  jnaay  >of  the  ocausMm  kinds  are  lampant,  atsagglmg,  weedy-looking 
piants,  especiaUy  srhen  sown  in  patches,  and  not  thinned  oat;  aad  that  thet« 
JVB  hut  ^w  of  them,  such  as  die  asigBonette,  which  continue  in  flower  aU  the 
aaauner*  Someiy  indeed,  as  the  China  aster,  require  the  whole  jummer  for 
their  growth,  and  oidy  oome  into  flower  in  4he  autumn.  Annuals,  therefore, 
are  Jttt  well  adapted  for  making  a  petpetnal  display  in  a  very  limited  ^K>t  of 
g[BNUul ;  though  many  4>f  them,  especially  the  dwarf  and  trailing  kinds,  such 
aa  £achaoh6ltzia,  Q&rkto,  Gflia,  Nem6phfla,  ifnag^is,  &c.,  make  a  very 
fplendid  show  during  the  time  that  they  are  in  flower. 

174.  The  beuk  gardmi  may  be  lai4  out  in  beds  of  £owen  or  grass,  as  shown 
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in  Jig.  47.)  or  in  bed>  bordered  witb  bos,  end  intinected  by  atrrow  puhi  of 
gnvel,  u  (hown  in  Jg.  48.  fig.  47.  might  b«  planted  with  Fdchtia  globdra, 
die  diffsrent  kindi  of  numnlu^  Frogmore  pelmrgonium,  dwaif  roaei,  iielio- 
tiopeB,  porticulaily  the  beautifid  new  HelioU^pium  VoiUireiiaum,  petuniu  of 
various  ahadea,  cupheaa,  veibenaa,  Genf tta  bncteoUlta,  and  C^tiiiu  racamdaua. 

DuioN  X. — To  Ittg  out  tmd  pUmt  a  tKtaU  nburiait  garden,Miurt  the  olif*et 
u  to  have  a  gretn-hotue,  or  (o  forte  frvitt  and  Jkmtn. 

175.  GeMfTtU  arrangemeni. — Wherever  plant-hoiuei,  pita,  or  framea,  are 
introduced  into  auburban  gardens,  uiilew  these  are  to  be  kept  in  order,  and 
f  upplied  with  planla,  &c.,  by  a  conunerdal  gardener  reaiding  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  (by  far  the  cheapeat  mode),  it  will  be  found  n 
lo  have  a  amall  portion  of  the  garden  teparated  from  the  reat  aa  a 
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ground.  In  tliiB  space  the  proper  soils  and  manures  may  be  kept,  a  dung- 
bed  for  bringing  forward  plants,  or  a  pit  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  forcing 
cucumbers,  growing  melons,  &:c.  It  is  also  necessary,  wherever  plants  are 
grown  under  glass  or  kept  in  pots,  that  this  reserve  ground  should  have  a 
back  door,  or  communication  with  a  public  road,  otherwise  than  through  the 
house,  for  the  supply  of  dung  for  hot-beds,  soils,  fuel,  and  other  articles 
required.  The  possession  of  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame  adds  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  every  suburban  garden  ;  and  there  need  scarcely  be  one,  however 
small,  without  it;  for,  on  a  small  scale,  where  there  is  only  one  bed,  if  there 
is  no  back  door,  the  dung  may  be  carried  through  the  house  in  baskets.  On 
a  larger  scale,  dung,  except  as  manure,  may  be  dispensed  with:  and  the 
heating  of  cucumber-frames  and  pits  effected  by  flues,  or,  what  is  greatly 
preferable,  by  pipes  of  hot  water.  Wherever  there  is  a  green-house,  it  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  living-rooms  of  the  house ;  and 
it  might  frequently  be  so  arranged,  tliat  in  a  vault  or  cellar  underneath  this 
green-house,  rhubarb,  sea- kale,  chicory,  and  other  vegetables  that  are  eaten 
in  a  blanched  state,  might  be  forced ;  or  mushrooms  grown  throughout  the 
year.  When  this  is  attempted,  however,  there  ought  to  be  no  communication 
between  the  cellar  and  the  green- house ;  nor  any  openings  in  the  former  that 
will  admit  the  air  from  it  into  the  living-rooms ;  such  air  being  always  over- 
charged with  moisture,  and  having  generally  an  earthy  disagreeable  smell. 
Some  ponessors  of  suburban  gardens  have  a  taste  for  forcing  different  kinds 
of  liruit,  more  especially  grapes  and  peaches ;  and  some  even  might  wish  to 
grow  pine-apples.  All  this  ma^  be  effected  in  a  suburban  garden  almost  as 
well  as  fartlier  in  the  country ;  because  the  operator  has  a  greater  command 
of  the  air  enclosed  by  the  glass  case,  than  he  has  of  the  exterior  smoky 
atmosphere;  and,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  would  be  easier  to 
grow  a  good  crop  of  pine-apples  under  glass  in  a  back  garden  in  Cheapslde, 
than  it  would  be  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  grass  in  the  open  air  in  tlie  same 
garden,  or  to  keep  there  a  smooth  closely-covered  turf.  The  principal  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  forcing^houses  in  small  suburban  gardens  is,  the 
difficulty  of  placing  them  so  that  they  shall  obtain  the  full  influence  of  the 
sun,  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  morning  till  sunset.  Even  in  large 
suburban  gardens  in  large  towns,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  accomplish  this, 
from  the  proximity  of  houses  that  either  prevent  the  morning  sun  from 
shining  on  the  glass  so  soon  as  it  otherwise  would  do ;  or,  what  la  still  more 
injurious,  that  intercept  its  rays  between  two  and  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, during  which  period,  in  towns,  they  have  generally,  from  the  compara- 
tive clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  greatest  power.  Trees,  also,  in  adjoin- 
ing gardens,  are  often  very  injurious ;  and  there  is  yet  another  drawback, 
which  is  the  road  dust,  and  small  particles  of  soot,  which,  in  dry  windy  wea- 
ther, are  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  settling  on  the  glass  roof,  lessen  the 
quantity  of  light  that  penetrates  it.  All  these  circumstances  oug^t  to  be 
taken  duly  into  consideration,  before  the  occupier  of  a  suburban  garden  ven- 
tures to  erect  forcing-houses  for  ripening  fruits. 

176.  The  green-home, — Whatever  may  be  the  aspect  of  the  house,  a  green- 
house may  be  projected  from  it,  unless  it  be  due  north ;  and  even  in  that  case 
there  are  many  exceptions.  We  shall  take  the  same  extent  of  ground  that 
has  already  come  under  consideration,  a<id  shall  suppose  a  green-house  pro- 
jected from  the  living-room,  as  shown  at  c,  in  Jig,  49. ;  in  which  a  is  the 
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entrance-hall,  and  b  the  principal  living-room.  Underneath  the  green-house 
there  is  a  vault,  in  which  is  placed  the  furnace ;  and  firom  a  boilei*  over  it  hot 
water  pipes  are  conducted  up  into  the  green-houfe,  where  they  ate  concealed 
behind  the  shelves,  or  stage,  on  which  the  pots  stand.  In  the  vault,  varioua 
articles  which  require  little  or  no  light  may  be  forced,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  communication  between  the  green-honse  (e)  and  the  living-room  (6)  ia 
by  a  glass  door,  the  view  through  which,  from  the  room,  is  aldng  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and,  consequently,  brings  into  perspective  all  the  fiiiest  plants. 
Plans  of  green-houses  will  be  given  hereafter. 

177.  Pits,  frames,  and  the  reseme  ground. — At  the  lower  end  of  ibe 
garden,  a  space  is  shown,  walled  off,  in  which  pines  and  ttielons  may  be 
grown  in  pits,  either  heated  by  dung  or  by  hot  water ;  and  faeire,  also,  cucum- 
bers, and  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  rhubarb  and  othet  culinary  articlesy 
may  be  forced  at  pleasure.  One  fire-place  and  boiler,  centrally  pliiced,  will, 
with  ease,  heat  all  these  pits  and  frames,  even  if  tiiey  were  of  three  or  four 
times  the  extent  we  have  supposed  them  to  be.  Plans  for  su6h  pits  will  be 
given  hereafter.  In  the  ground  plan,  J^.  49.,  the  boiler  is  supposed  to  be 
placed  beneath  the  green-house  (t) ;  and  pipes  conducted  from  it,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line,  will  pass  through  and  heat  the  vinery  (d),  the  geiiei^ 
forcing- house,  or  stove  (e),  the  small  ]^it  (A),  the  propagating  box  (g),  Uid 
the  pine  pit  (/).  There  is  a  place  for  compost  at  i,  and  a  potting-«hed  at  k. 
The  long  bed  (I)  in  front  of  the  houses  is  supposed  to  be  in  turf,  or  devoted 
to  exotic  flowers  and  shrubs  kept  in  the  fbreing-house  and  vinery  in  the  win- 
ter season,  and  turned  out  during  summer.  The  enclosure  containing  tiie 
pits  will  also  serve  for  a  reserve  ground  for  bringing  forward  articks  proper 
for  decorating  the  green-house,  and  for  containing  soils,  composts,  pots,  and 
vkrious  articles.  The  potttng-shed  is  used  for  shifting  and  pottmg  in,  and  for 
other  opertEtions  required  to  be  performed  with  house  plants ;  and  also  for 
containing  the  pots,  tools,  &e.  Without  an  appendage  of  this  kind,  no  gf  een- 
house  can  ever  be  made  to  look  well  for  any  length  of  time  together ;  for 
some  of  the  plants  require  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  left  off  flower- 
ing on  account  of  their  unsightliness ;  others  become  too  large  and  strag^ 
gling;  some  get  diseased,  and  others  die  altogedier;  so  that  a  reseive 
ground,  ^ith  a  pit  or  frame  in  it,  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  an  hospital,  to 
renovate  plants  that  are  sickly  or  unsightly ;  as  a  receptacle  for  such  as  are 
in  a  dormant  state ;  and  as  a  nursery  to  raise  young  ones,  in  order  to  keep  up 
a  fresh  supply  of  plants  in  ftill  vigour. 

178.  Fordnff-houset. — If  these  are  required,  we  should  continue  them,  as 
indicated  in  Jig,  49.,  from  the  end  of  the  green-honse  towards  the  reserve 
ground,  as  shown  at  d  and  e ;  and,  if  this  were  done,  the  same  fire  which 
heated  the  green-house,  might,  as  already  mentioned,  heat  the  fordng-housea 
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alio.  This  u  easily  done  by  having  a  separate  set  of  pipes  for  the  green- 
bonse,  the  drculation  of  the  water  in  which  can  be  stopped  whenever  heat  is 
not  wanted  there.  The  fire-place  being  in  a  vault  beneath  the  green- house, 
there  irould  be  no  danger  of  its  ever  communicating  more  heat  through  the 
green-house  floor  than  what  would  be  salutary  for  the  plants.  Indeed,  by 
focing  culinary  productions  or  growing  mushrooms  in  the  vault,  and  having 
the  greeurhouse  over  it,  scarcely  a  particle  of  heat  generated  by  the  fuel 
would  be  lost.  The  forcing-houses,  in  a  suburban  garden  of  this  kind,  can- 
not, in  general,  be  made  higher  tnan  ihe  party-wall  of  the  garden ;  because  this 
would  be  to  produce  a  greater  shade  on  the  adjoining  garden  than  would  be 
submitted  to  by  its  occupier ;  whose  permission  would  be  necessary  even  to 
raise  the  green-house,  so  that  its  floor  might  be  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
sitting-room. 

179.  A  matt  suburban  garden,  like  that  shown  in  Jig.  49.,  with  the  wall 
having  a  south  aspect  covered  with  glass,  with  two  small  forcing- houses,  and 
a  reserve  garden  with  pits  and  frames  at  the  end,  would  require  a  first-rate 
gardener,  or  a  sealous  and  skilful  amateur,  to  manage  it  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  unless  it  is  done,  it  is  better  to  dispense  with 
glass  in  a  garden  altogether. 
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Management. — If  the  occupier  intends  to  manage  this  garden  himself,  he 
must  he  at  home  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  a  month  or  two  during  summer,  when  his  forced  trees,  having  yielded 
their  crops,  are  in  a  dormant  state ;  and  when  he  may  commit  the  care  of  his 
reserve  department,  and  of  his  green-house,  to  a  commercial  gardener  in  the 
neighhourhood.  If  he  employs  a  gardener,  it  must  be  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  profession,  and  who  is  so  decidedly  steady  and  regular  in  his 
habits,  that  the  utmost  confidence  may  he  placed  in  him.  The  neglect,  for 
one  night,  during  severe  frost,  of  the  fire  which  heats  the  hot-water  apparatus, 
or  the  making  of  too  large  a  fire  in  a  mild  night,  would  be  sufiicient  to  destroy 
a  whole  crop  of  either  peaches  or  grapes.  For  this  reason,  not  only  a  re- 
markably steady  man  must  be  employed  as  gardener,  but  one  who  lives  either 
in  the  house,  or  near  at  hand ;  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  attend  the  fires, 
when  necessary,  at  any  hour  of  the  niglit.  Even  during  the  day,  there  is 
great  danger  of  overheating  forcing-houses,  either  by  sun  heat  alone,  or  by 
tlie  joint  effect  of  sun  heat  and  fire  heat ;  so  that  in  the  day  time  die  occupier 
or  his  gardener  will  require  to  be  as  vigilant  as  during  the  night. 

Design  XI. — To  lay  out  a  double  tuburban  viUa,  with  green-houset  attached, 

1 80.  General  arrangement, — In  order  to  prevent  both  the  entrances  a  a  in 
j^g,  50.  from  being  seen  at  once,  it  requires  a  considerable  projection  between 

them,  as  shown  at  b  b  ;  or,  instead  of  that  projection,  a  mass  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  Tlie  projection  may  either  be  some  additional  conveniences 
to  each  house ;  or  it  may  be  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  with  glass  in  front 
and  on  the  sides,  and  separated  by  a  wall  to  be  covered  with  evergreens,  such 
as  camellias,  myrtles,  or  oranges,  as  in  the  plan  before  us,  at  c  c.  Or,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  one  of  the  occupants  not  paying  the  same  attention  to  his 
green-house  as  the  other,  then,  to  insure  a  good  effect  fVom  the  exterior,  and 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  plants,  the  green-house  may  be  exclusively  in 
the  possession  of  the  occupier  of  one  of  the  houses,  though  equally  looked 
into  from  the  windows  of  both  of  them. 

181.  The  principal  object  of  the  possessors  of  these  houses,  with  reference 
to  their  gardens,  is  supposed  to  be,  as  the  green-house  would  seem  to  indicate, 
ornamental  display;  for  which  reason,  the  ground  is  principally  laid  down  in 
grass,  and  sprinkled  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  low  trees ;  the  latter,  as 
before  ob^er^'ed,  being  indicated  by  a  darker  shade  than  the  shrubs.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  ground  belonging  to  the  adjoining  houses  is  planted  with 
a  view  to  the  same  object,  then  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  shown  in  fig.  50. 
should  study  to  introduce  species  and  varieties  different  from  those  in  the 
adjoining  gardens,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  same  kinds 
to  preserve  harmony  in  the  general  view  of  the  whole,  to  a  person  passing 
aUng  the  street.  If  we  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that,  in  one  garden,  smaU 
8(>lect  trees,  such  as  thorns,  crabs,  cypresses,  &c.,  were  planted,  and  in  th6 
adjoining  garden  large  rapid-growing  forest  trees,  such  as  poplars,  limes, 
cluis,  &c.,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  contrast  in  appearance  between  the  two 
gardens  would  destroy  all  unity  of  effect  in  the  general  view  of  the  street; 
while  the  shade  produced  by  the  large  trees  of  one  garden,  on  the  low  and 
more  choice  kinds  in  the  other,  would  so  materially  injure  their  growth  as  to 
prevent  them  from  flowering,  or  being  at  all  ornamental.  **  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  when  a  neighbour  on  the  south  side  of  our 
garden  chooses  to  plant  a  row  of  poplars,  so  as  to  throw  our  garden  completely 
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into  the  shade  ?  "     All  that  oaa  he  done  is,  either  to  plant  large  coarse  treet 
like  onr  neighhour,  or  rather  still  larger  and  more  rapidly«growing  ones ;  or 
to  cidtiTate  only  aach  trees  and  shruha  as  prosper  hest  in  the  shade.  Of  these, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  holly,  of  which  there  are  twenty  or  thirty 
varieties,  with  very  distinctly  variegated  leaves ;  all  of  which  attain  in  time 
the  sise  of  trees,  and,  hy  the  gaiety  of  their  foliage,  make  a  splendid  appear* 
ance  at  every  season  of  the  year.    There  are  also  other  varieties  of  holly 
which  are  curious ;  such  as  the  hedgehog,  the  myrtle-leaved,  and  the  recurved- 
ieaved  holly.    Some  foreign  species  of^  holly,  which  attain  the  size  of  low 
trees,  might  dso  be  introduced ;  such  as  Hex  op4ca  and  /.  madeir^nsis,  both 
of  which  thrive  better  in  the  shade  than  in  the  sun.  The  yew,  of  which  there 
are  two  very  distioct  sorts,  the  common  and  the  Irish,  will  afford  two  other 
trees  which,  like  the  holly,  will  thrive  better  in  the  shade  than  in  the  sun ; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  the  box,  than  which,  when  planted  singly  in  deep 
free  soil  somewhat  calcareous,  and  allowed  to  take  its  own  natural  shape, 
there  is  not  a  more  picturesque  and  beautiful  low  evei^een  tree  in  the  British 
arboretum.    The  tree  box  is  picturesque,  from  its  irregular  outline,  and  the 
varied  forms  of  the  masses  of  its  foliage ;  and  it  is  beautiful  from  the  smooth 
glossy  green  of  the  latter,  and  the  graceful  tendency  of  its  lower  branches, 
which  recline  on  the  ground.    This  tree,  when  grown  in  full  sunshine,  assumes 
a  yellow  hue,  compared  with  the  rich  deep  green  which  it  has  in  the  shade ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  of  the  yew  and  the  com- 
mon green  holly.    Besides  the  conmion  tree  box,  the  broad-leaved  and  the 
myrtle-leaved  varieties,  and  the  variegated  box,  all  of  which  attain  the  size  of 
low  trees,  there  is  the  Minorca  box,  which  forms  a  very  handsome  tree ;  and, 
in  addition  to  these  trees,  and  others  which  will  be  found  in  our  list  of  those 
that  love  the  shade,  there  is  the  common  laurel,  which  may  be  trained  so  as 
Co  assume  the  character  of  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  a  hedge,  at  pleasure ;  and  in 
each  capacity  there  are  a  denseness  and  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  gaiety 
in  its  foliage,  which  render  this  plant  welcome  almost  everywhere.     Few  are 
better  adapted  for  making  eveigreen  screens,  either  between  a  front  garden 
and  the  street,  or  between  two  adjoining  front  gardens.    The  privet,  in  like 
manner,  may  be  trained  so  as  to  form  a  handsome  small  tree,  an  ornamental 
bush,  or  an  evergreen  hedge.    The  common  arbutus,  of  which  there  are  two 
very  distinct  varieties,  also  forms  a  very  handsome  low  tree.    For  shrubs  that 
delight  in  the  shade,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  whole  families  of 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  mezereons,  and  some  of  the  evergreen  daphnes.     In 
the  most  shady  part  of  the  garden,  against  the  walls,  where  nothing  else  will 
grow,  the  gold  and  silver  ivy  will  produce  a  most  brilliant  effect;  but,  as  both 
are  weaker  and  more  slowly  growing  plants  than  the  common  and  the  giant 
ivy,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  overpowered  by  these  kinds.    With 
respect  to  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  mezereons,  &c.,  the  different  species  of 
these  genera,  with  their  varieties,  are  of  themselves  enough  to  fill  a  shady 
garden  with  a  display  of  evergreens  in  winter,  and  splendid  flowers  in  summer. 
We  shall  not  enumerate  any  other  plants  adapted  for  shaded  gardens,  those 
above-mentioned  being  enough  to  show  that  the  possessor  of  a  garden  shaded 
by  the  trees  of  his  neighbours,  though  unable  to  grow  some  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  trees,  has  still  ample  resources  left  for  ornamenting  his  grounds.     Among 
herbaceous  flowers,  there  is  still  more  ample  choice :  for  example,  in  annuals 
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•lone,  which  will  grow  in  th«  thad^  better  thMi  iti  die  free  air,  we  have  coly 
to  point  to  the  lieto  of  Californian  plante  given  in  thia  work.    (See  Index.) 

182.  Planting  the  front  garden^^^To  return  to  onr  plan  {Jig.  50),  each  houae 
connsta  of  a  vestibule  (<0,  hall  and  etairoate  (e),  diningnroom  (/),  and  draw-' 
jng-Toom  (g)f  communicating  with  the  conservatory  (c).  In  the  garden  at  A» 
are  shown  floweiwheds  on  each  side  of  the  entrance-walk;  and  these,  to 
harmonise  with  the  green-housej  niay  be  symmetrically  planted,  the  two 
central  circles  with  fiichsias ;  the  two  beds  1 1  with  variegated  pelargoniums 
(geraniums) ;  and  the  remaining  four  beds  with  scarlet  pelargoniums.  These 
will  continue  in  bloom  during  the  whole  summer ;  and,  in  order  that  the  beds 
may  not  every  year  present  the  same  appearance,  heliotropes,  rose-seeated 
pelargoniums,  celsias,  and  calceolarias  may  be  employed  in  succession ;  or^ 
instead  of  these  kinds  planted  in  the  free  ground,  the  green-house  planta  may 
be  plunged  in  the  beda  in  their  pots ;  being  synunetricaUy  arranged  with 
regard  to  size  and  foliage,  so  as  still  to  maintain  the  rule  laid  down  in  p.  57 ; 
vis.  that  symmetry  of  form  in  the  beds  requires  sjrmmetry  in  the  form,  colour, 
or  arrangement)  of  the  plants.  It  would,  for  example,  be  contrary  to  sym- 
metry  of  arrangement,  to  plant  two  of  these  beds  with  green-house  plenty 
and  two  with  the  common  hardy  kinds ;  though,  by  choosing  plants  of  the 
same  size,  symmetry  of  form  might  be  produced.  If  it  were  desired  still 
iurther  to  vary  these  beds,  they  might  be  planted,  for  a  year  or  two,  with 
roses ;  a  standard  rose  being  placed  in  the  central  bed,  surrounded  by  migno- 
nette, and  dwarf  roses  planted  in  the  other  beds ;  or  the  centre  bed  might  be 
occupied  by  climbing  roses  trained  over  a  cone  formed  by  a  framework  of 
rods ;  or  there  might  be  an  arch  of  iron  rods  thrown  fh>m  one  central  bed  to 
the  other,  across  the  walk,  and  covered  with  dimbing  roses,  or  with  a  cobcea» 
or  some  other  ornamental  climber.  The  beds  may  be  edged  with  wire-work^ 
to  which  mignonette  may  be  trained ;  or  with  ivy,  trained  to  an  iron  rod 
raised  6  in.  above  the  surface ;  or  they  may  be  bordered  with  any  very  low- 
growing  evergreen  shrub,  such  as  the  evergreen  iberis,  thyme^  &». ;  or  they 
may  be  edged  with  tiles  or  slates,  or  with  cast-iron  or  wooden  edgings.  In 
short,  these  beds  may  be  planted  and  edged  in  a  different  manner  every  year, 
during  the  whole  period  of  a  lease ;  and,  ia  addition  to  the  summer  planting, 
they  may  be  filled  every  autumn  with  bulbs,  so  as  to  produce  a  brilliant  show 
in  early  spring. 

183.  In  the  hack  gmrden^  the  borders  may  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of 
China  rosei^  or  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  selected  so  as  to  present  a 
bloom  from  April  to  August;  with  some  clethras  and  Ceandthus  ac^ua,  to 
continue  to  bloom  till  November ;  or  they  may  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs,  so  selected  as  to  present  some  species  in  flower 
during  eveiy  floral  mondi  in  the  year.  Against  the  basement  wall  of  the 
green-house,  in  this  design,  chrysanthemums  may  be  planted,  and  carefully 
trained;  in  which  situation  they  will  flower  beautifiilly:  aad  against  tlM 
lower  part  of  the  house  Cyd^ia  jap6ttica  may  be  planted,  which,  in  that 
situation,  would  flower  throughout  the  winter ;  while,  in  such  other  parte  as 
did  not  interfere  with  the  windows,  Lonieera  ji^p6nica,  /aaroinum  officinidey 
climbing  roses,  and  other  ornamental  flowering  creepers,  might  be  planted, 
for  their  show  and  their  fragrance.  In  the  green-house,  there  ought  to  be 
vines  or  creepers  trained  on  the  piers  between  the  windows,  and  under  the 
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nften ;  and,  in  sammer,  when  the  plants  in  poti  are  taken  out  of  th6  green- 
booie,  these  oreepeie  4mght  to  be  removed  from  the  piers  and  rafters,  and 
trained  over  the  windows  and  sashes,  so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of 
shade  to  admit  of  the  interior  being  used  as  a  sitting-room  for  the  ladies  in 
the  morning,  or  as  a  banqueting-room  for  taking  the  dessert  in  after  dinner, 
or  as  a  room  for  taking  tea  in  in  the  evening.  The  green-house  may  be 
heated  in  various  ways,  and,  among  others,  by  a  fire-place  or  stove  at  the  end, 
as  shown  in  the  plan  at  / ;  but,  if  only  the  more  hardy  green-house  plants  are 
grown,  such  as  camellias  against  the  wall,  and  heaths  and  Australian  plants 
in  pots,  no  other  heating  need  be  required  than  what  may  be  given  every 
night  after  the  family  go  to  bed,  by  leaving  open  the  glass  door  communica^ 
ing  with  the  living-room,  a  fire  being  suppoeed  to  have  been  kept  in  that 
room  during  the  day.  The  warm  air  from  the  living-room  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house  at  least  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  some 
degrees  higher  even  in  the  most  severe  weather,  provided  the  sashes  and 
windows  of  the  green-house  fit  tightly.  It  would  be  easy  to  heat  this  green- 
house in  a  most  effectual  manner,  from  the  kitchen  fire,  or  the  parlour  fire, 
by  pipes  of  hot  water ;  but  the  tendency  of  contrivances  of  this  kind,  after 
two  or  three  years'  use,  to  go  out  of  order,  renders  us  reluctant  to  recommend 
them  if  they  can  be  avoided.  Underneath  the  green-house,  on  the  basement 
floor  of  the  house,  there  may  be  a  ooal  or  beer  cellar. 

The  part  of  the  back  garden  which  is  not  seen  may  be  either  wholly  devoted 
to  omamoital  trees  and  flowers,  on  a  lawn  connected  with  that  shown  in  the 
figure ;  or  separated  from  it  by  a  border  of  evergreens,  and  cropped  with 
culinary  vegetables.  In  either  ease,  a  portion  of  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  must  be  fenced  off  as  a  reserve  garden,  in  which  there  must  be  a  pit 
or  a  hot-bed,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  young  plants  for  the  green-house,  and 
Ibr  the  beds  at  k ;  unless  the  cheaper  mode  is  adopted,  of  having  this  done  by 
contract  with  a  commercial  gardener. 

JSapeiue  and  Mtmagemeni^'^Tht  gardens  to  these  two  houses  might  be  laid 
out  and  planted  for  firom  301.  to  fiO/.  each,  according  to  the  kind  of  trees 
selected,  exclusive  of  the  reserve  gardens,  the  green-houses,  and  the  gravel* 
ijig-or  paving  of  the  walks.  From  their  being  flower-beds,  if  the  occupiera 
of  the  houses  or  their  servants  were  not  attached  to  gardening,  the  assistanee 
of  a  man  for  each  garden  might  be  required,  on  an  average,  one  day  in  a 
week  throughout  the  year;  which,  with  the  requisite  seeds,  plants,  &c.,  might 
bring  the  yearly  expense  of  management  to  about  10/.  This  is  supposing 
that  the  watering,  and  other  attendance  required  by  the  plants  in  the  conser- 
vatory, were  chiefly  done  by  some  part  of  the  family. 

Bemarks. — ^These  gardene  are  particularly  well  calculated  for  amateurs  who 
are  fimd  of  performing  the  operationa  of  gardening  themselves;  because 
thei«  is  no  heavy,  dirty,  or  disagreeable  work  required  in  them,  and  because 
the  green-houses  would  afford  recreation  during  winter. 

184.  Plmimg  a  front  garden  so  om  to  produce  epametriotd  ma»te$  qf  eoUmr. 
—An  agreeable  variety  might  be  produced  in  this  design,  by  substituting  j%r» 
51.  Ibr  1 1  in  fig,  60.  This  garden  is  supposed  to  face  the  south ;  and  to  be 
30  ft.  broad,  and  45  fL  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  border  (a),  sepa- 
rated from  t|ie  lawn,  or  grass-plot^,  by  a  line,  which  is  slightly  waved,  in  order 
to  harmonise  it  with  the  curvilinear  forms  of  the  beds ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
not  ^  much  so  as  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  straight  wail  and  the.  straight 
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walk.    Theae  bed*  we  aliall  nippoM  SI 

to  be  planted  in  mMtea  of  one  kind 
in  a  bed ;  the  object  being  to  make  a 
great  dicplay  of  eoloar  from  the  win- 
dow* of  the  houie,  and  from  the  walk 
from  the  ttreet  entrance  to  the  front 
door,  taA  ytt  to  preanra  in  the 
coloun  the  aymmetrj  shown  in  the 
forma  and  ditpoaition  of  the  beda. 
The  border  (a)  we  would  plant  with 
rhododendron*,  and  other  low  exetw 
green*,  to  form  a  dark  background  to 
the  flowers  on  the  lawn ;  intermixing 
tile  rhododendron*  with  lauruatinuaea, 
autumn  and  apring  flowering  meze- 
reona,  and  (^d6nia  jap6nica,  for  late 
and  earl^  Aowera ;  and  planting  the 
wall  with  ivy.  The  border  next  the 
atreet  may  have  three  variegated 
hoUiei  planted  in  it,  to  break  the  view 

of  the  atreet  from  the  houie ;  or  one  holly,  one  fcarlet-flowered  arbutna, 
and  one  variegated  ttee  box  may  be  choaes  tor  thia  purpote.  The  border 
beneath  the  parlour  window  may  have  myrtle*,  camellia*,  msurandjaa, 
pasrion-flowera,  aollyaa,  &c.,  planted  againit  the  houae,  and  wnne  dwarf  half- 
hardy  flowering  ahruhi,  anch  aa  eicalionia*,  CeanAthua  aitireut,  fuchnaa, 
C£(trum  noctAmum,  a  dwarf  fan  palm,  &e.,  planted  in  the  border,  bo  aa  (o 
create  a  neceatity  for  winter  protection.  We  ahell  ahow  difibrent  mode*  of 
planting  the  bed* ;  pteviQualy  noticing  how  *tatuary  omamenta  may  be 
introduced  in  them., 

IBIi.  Introdietitm  of  ttatHory  omamtHtt  m  front  ^«rdMU. — Tfaa  centra  bed 
(b)  way  have  a  aun-dial  in  the  middle,  riling  from  the  baae,  ■utmunded  by 
rockwork  (the  manner  of  forming  which  will  be  given  hereafter),  planted 
with  lelect  creeping  planta ;  and  there  may  be  a  vaae  for  plant*  on  a  pedeital 
in  each  of  tbe  beds  e  and  d;  the  pedeatal  being  aurmunded  by  climbers,  to 
b«  trained  to  it,  but  not  higher  than  the  base  of  the  vaae.  Throughout  the 
Horal  montha,  the*e  vase*  might  be  filled  with  pals  of  planta  in  flower,  and 
throughout  the  winter  with  evergreens.  The  beds  e  e  may  then  he  filled 
with  red-flowering  low  planlj,  allowing  an  equal  number  for  every  floral 
month;  //,  with  white-flowering  planta;  g  g,  with  blue-flowering  planta; 
and  k  h,  with  yellow-flowering  plants.  The  small  beda  may  have  crocuae* 
round  their  margins  and  in  the  centre  mignonette.  Aa  thia  plant  la  never 
fragrant  except  in  poor  soil,  these  bed*  ahould  consist  almost  entirely  of  lime 
rubbish,  except  round  the  margin*  where  the  crocuses  were  planted.  Among 
the  shrub*  we  would  plant  bulbs  of  as  many  low-growing  kind*  a*  room 
could  be  found  for,  but  no  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plant*  whatever.  Bulb* 
among  evergreen*  make  a  very  fine  appearance  in  spring;  and,  as  their 
foliage  die*  ofi'  altogether  in  summer,  they  have  not  that  littery,  diaorderly 
appearance  which  herbaceous  perennials  in  ahrubberies  usually  have  when 
tUey  have  done  flowcrittg. 

186.  Ptantaig  with  bulit,  to  be  luccttdtd  bg  thoioy  annaali. — Instead  of 
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this  arrangement,  tbc  three  central  beds  might  be  planted  with  three  different 
kinds  of  showy  perennials^  or  with  three  diiferent  kinds  of  bnlbs,  or  with 
three  different  kinds  of  annuals.  The  bulbs  for  the  centre  bed  might  be 
crocuses,  as  coming  first  into  flower;  and  for  the  two  others  hyacinths;  for 
the  beds  e  e  and  //,  tulips ;  and  for  g  g  and  k  A,  polyanthus  narcissus  •  the 
smaller  beds  may  be  solely  devoted  to  crocuses^  This  mode  of  planting 
would  produce  a  fine  display  from  March  till  the  middle  of  May ;  when  the 
bulbs  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  beds,  having  been  dug,  should  be  imme- 
diately planted  with  annuals,  previously  brought  forward  to  nearly  a  flower- 
ing state  in  pots.  In  planting  these  annual!,  not  more  than  one  kind  should 
be  introduced  in  each  bed ;  and  the  kinds  in  beds  opposite  should  be  as  like  in 
colour,  height,  and  general  appearance  as  possible.  Thus,  if  one  of  the  beds, 
tf,  were  planted  with  the  ten-week  stock,  the  other  ought  to  be  planted  with 
purple  candytuft,  or  any  similar  flower  that  came  into  bloom  at  the  same  time ; 
and,  if  one  of  the  beds,  A,  were  planted  with  Cldrkta  pulch^Ua,  the  other 
should  be  planted  with  Lobel's  catchfiy,  &c.  On  the  whole,  howerer,  a  more 
striking  effect  is  produced  by  planting  opposite  beds  of  exactly  the  same  kinds ; 
and  those  for^^.51.  may  be  the  following,  it  being  understood  that  the  plants 
are  to  be  so  close  together  as  to  cover  each  bed  entirely  \  and  that,  whenever 
any  gap  appears  in  a  bed,  the  adjoining  plants  are  to  be  pegged  down  to 
cover  it.  For  6,  Zupinus  mutibilis,  which  would  produce  its  fine  blue,  white, 
and  yellow  flowers,  all  the  summer ;  for  c  and  d^  German  stocks  in  mixture, 
purple,  red,  and  white ;  for  e  e,  German  larkspurs  in  mixture,  purple,  red, 
and  white ;  for  //,  new  scarlet  candytuft,  scarlet;  for  g  g,  Calli6psis  Mcolor, 
yellow  and  brown  ;  fur  k  A,  CoUinsia  bfcolor,  blue  and  white ;  for  1 1,  CUlrkta 
pulch^lla,  lilac ;  for  h  k,  Esch8ch61t2ta  calif6mica,  yellow  and  orange ;  for  /, 
MHiype  grandifl6ra,  dark  crimson ;  for  m,  Zinnia  61egans  cocdnea,  scarlet. 
All  these  annuals  are  new,  and  eminently  beantifid ;  and  seeds  of  them  may 
be  procured  in  most  of  the  principal  seed  shops. 

187.  Pkmtmg  with  bulbs,  to  be  mteeeeded  by  ha^^h4trdy  anmuah  and  green" 
house  piantt, — ^The  third  mode  is  adapted  for  gardens  where  there  is  not  only 
a  reserve  ground,  but  pits  or  hot-beds  in  which  to  preserve  some  of  the  plants 
whicb  we  shall  recommend  during  winter,  and  to  bring  forward  others  in 
spring.  During  winter,  the  beds  are  supposed  to  be  filled  with  bulbs  in  the 
manner  before-mentioned;  or,  what  would  produce  a  truly  brilliant  effect, 
wholly  with  hyacinths,  and  the  margins  of  the  beds  with  a  line  of  crocuses, 
llie  bed  b  might  be  planted  with  mixed  hyacinths,  one  of  a  sort ;  the  beds  c 
and  d,  with  white  hyacinths ;  h  h  and  e  e,  with  red ;  and  //  and  g  g,  with 
blue.  The  smaller  beds  might  be  filled  entirely  with  crocuses.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  of  May,  the  bulbs  should  be  removed,  and  the  ground  dug  and 
planted  as  follows : — b,  with  variegated  pelargoniums  (geraniums) ;  e,  witb 
Bath  scarlet  pelargoniums ;  d,  with  Frogmore  scarlet  pelargoniums  ;  e  e,  with 
Ferb^na  chamasdrifbl'a  (Melindret),  scarlet ;  /  /,  with  Lobdlta  Idtea,  yellow ; 
g  g,  with  Petitnia  nyctaginifl6ra,  white ;  h  A,  with  Petitnia  phoenlcea,  dark 
purple;  t  t,  with  LobMia  gr&cilis,  blue;  k  k,  with  Nieremb^rgta  gr&cilis, 
white;  /,  with  Nem6phila  aurlta,  blue;  and  m,  with  ^en^cio  61egans  fl.  pi. 
riiber,  red.  All  these  plants  are  easily  procured ;  and  they  may  be  preserved 
in  pits  or  frames,  with  a  very  slight  assistance,  during  cold  and  damp  weather, 
from  fire  or  dung  heat.  All  of  them  ought  to  be  planted  so  close  together, 
as  to  cover  the  beds  by  the  middle  of  July ;  and  any  shoots  that  rise  above 
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S  in,  fVom  Uic  bed  alunild  ba  cut  off  or  p^gt^d  down,  and  any  naked  ipua 
tbat  may  oMur  on  id  mrface  ihould  ba  covered  by  pegging  down  tbooU  from 
the  adjoining  pUab. 

188.  PlmUmg  a  frinU  ffanUn  vHh  PhritU'  fiavtn,—Fig.  52.  ia  a  front 
garden  o^  the  ««me  liia  aa  fig.  51.  in  p.  123.,  lud  ont  with  a  rbw  to  tha 
culture  of  Qoriita'  flowen.    The  aida 

walla  iheuld   be  planted  witb  fry  i 

and  in  fron^  next  the  itreet  vail  and 

railing,  the  iry  may  be  tnuned  to 

wirati    we   wire    being   introdoeed 

between  each  rail.  The  plaal«  trained 

againat  the  hpuae  should  be  leleet 

dirobing  roaaa.     The  bordeFa  a  and  6 

ahonid  be  deroted  entirely  to  dahliaa 

in  aummer,  and  bulb*  In  winter  and 

^pg;  thabede.toabryaantheniunia; 

d,  to  piolia  and  camationa ;  e  and  /, 

to  tulipi )  end  g  and  A,  to  hyacinth* ) 

the  other  bulbs,  auph  a*  ranunouluaes, 

anamoDH,  &c.,  being  grown  In  th* 

dahlia  boidera  bafgrn  the  latter  are 

planted ;  or,  if  the  aymmetrieal  effect 

i*  diipenaed  with,  tulip*,  byacintha, 

ranunculuaaa,  and  anemone*,  may  ba 

grown  in  the  bedi  ifgh.     Thne 

beda,  after  the  bulb*  are  ramored,  may  be  planted  with  ahowy  bububI*,  or 

other  planta  brought  forward  In  the  reaer?a  ground.    Aa  the  foliage  of  the 

camatiotis  and  pinha,  whioh  occupy  the  ceatre  bed,  ia  evargraon,  it  will  look 

well  throughout  the  year. 

189.  jt  mod*  q/ plmtnifi  a  front  garJmpUk  vnmtnlat  fiteit-ioiu*  pltmtt, 


ia  to  ha*e  a  raised  bed  of  brickwork,  aa  shown  in  fig,  S3, ;  and  of  which  fig. 
04.  ia  a  aection.  In  thia  section,  p  i*  the  aurlace  of  the  lawn ;  q,  a  raised 
bank  of  turf,  to  tervea*  s  preparationfor  a  base  to  the  brickwork;  r,  a  circle 
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of  bricki  Uld  flfti,  and  half  *unk  in  the  turf;  *,  a  circle  of  bricki  lud  all  to 
one  ilope,  and  touctuug  viih  their  lover  edgei  the  circle  of  flat  bricks;  and 
I,  tbe  nirface  of  the  bed.  The  penpecdTe  view  of  this  bed  ii  (hown  in  Jig. 
53.  Such  a  bed  ought  lo  be  planted  in  the  centre  with  the  moat  choice 
Runmer-floweriDg  greeu-houie  planUj  and  round  the  margiu,  will)  migno- 
nette, f  erbina  cbaiti«driiblia 
{Mdmdrti),  or  aome  other 
fragrant  or  bri11iant.coIoured 
creeper  which  will  hang  down 
orertbebricke.  Alargefuchaia 
in  the  centre,  Burrounded  hy 
Tartegated  pelargonium!,  with 
a  Irarder  of  mignonetts  inter- 
mixed with  blue  anagallia,  will 
have  a  good  effect ;  u  will  a 
Urge  BrugminHa  luaTjoleni 
(DatAnt  arbdrea)  in  the  centre, 
with  the  turface  of  tbe  bed 
eudreljr  covered  with  tbe  Fer- 
b^a  eharnKdrifSlia,  which 
would  hang  down  with  it* 
brilliant  scarlet  flower*  orer 
the  brick  ftame.  The  bing- 
manila  (Jtg.  55.),  when  welt- 
grown,  i*  a  particular]  J  luitabl* 
plant  for  this  purpose.  It  may 
be  kept  in  the  frame  in  tbe  re- 
eerre  ground  during  the  winter ; 
and,  if  turned  out  into  rich  soil, 
and  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  during  *umnier,  it  will 
produce  a  profuHon  of  its  fine 
tmmpet-shaped,  pure  white, 
fragrant  flo wen,  fmn  June  till 
the  beghmiug  of  October; 
«heit  the  plant  ought  to  bo 
taken  np,  repotted,  and  re- 
turned to  die  pit,  to  prevent  ilfrom  being  injured  b>-  frost. 

Desiom  XII.     To   lag  out,  and  plant  tkt  ffround$  ef  a  dOHbie  tubvrian 
viSU  in  the  ItaHax  tlgit,  vifk  the  intrmettfrom  a  eommoH  trrraee. 

190.  Oenarai  mframgem«ni.—-Thlt  bouse,  of  iriiicb  fff.  50.  is  the  plan,  ami' 
flg.  67.  apenpertve  view  of  the  elevation,  ma;  either  be  occupied  bj-  a  pnv 
fesaional  man,  a*  in  ^e  preceding  design,  or  by  two  private  famffie*.  In  Ae 
fint  case,  tbe  main  entrance  would  be  from  the  terrace  (d) ;  bnt,  h  Ate 
•eooud,  though  this  wonld  be  the  Qitnsible  entrance,  (be  real  enlrainea 
would  be  at  the  sides,  through  the  green-houses,  or  plant  lobbies  (i). 

191.  7X«  ffraindplm  (Jig.  66.)  shows  tbe  main  walk  (a)  fromthe  entrance- 
gate  to  the  teiTace  [d];  two  servants',  or  side,  entrances,  in -the  evmt  of  the 
bouse  being  occupied  by  two  different  familiei  (b) ;  etairsdown  to  the  sunk  area 
and  the  kil^Kn  floor  (c) ;  terrace  common  to  both  houses  (i){  open  pwdi, 
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■Ito  common  to  both  (e) ;  veitibule,  laaduig  to  the  itaircaae  (/) ;  veatibul* 
to  the  green-home  (jr) ;  dining-room  (h) ;  drawing-Taom  (■)  {  gteen-hoiue,  or 
plant  lohhy  (k) ;  library  (l) ;  btlconiei  to  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room 
windows,  with  step*  descending  to  the  lawa  in  the  back  garden  (m) ;  flower- 
beds on  the  Uwn  in  the  back  garden  (m)  ;  lawn  in  the  firont  garden,  with  two 
arabesque  bed*  for  flowers  (o). 

102.  Loj/atg  out  and  platUatg. — The  object,  in  laying  out  and  planting 
tbtae  two  gardens,  we  shall  luppoae  to  be  pictuiesqua  effect,  *o  a*  to  barmo- 
ni«e  with  tlw  broken  outline  and  numeroui  part*  which  oompoae  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  house.  The  disposition  of  both  tree*  and  shrubs  is  consequentlj 
irregular,  and  by  no  mean*  gardeiie*que.  The  kind*  we  iball  suppose  to  be 
partly  evei^jeen,  and  partly  deciduous ;  and  the  prevailing  species  to  be  auch 
a*  are  common  in  the  gardens  or  geiieru  scenery  of  Italy. 

Evergreen  Trta.—P\ma  Laricio,  P.  «ndster,  P.  Piaea,  and  P.  halepinds ; 
Qufrcui  /"lex  and  grami^tiai  and  Cupr£iiu«  sempervlrena,  and  /unipeiua 
pbcenicetL. 

DtatbtotitTret*. — Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  Lombaidy  poplar 
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{whicb,  hoever,  miut  bo  very  •paringlj  introdiieed) ;  tbe  Turkey  onlc,  uid 
the  Nupolitsa  and  other  Men,  'rarioui  aperiei  of  than)*,  the  c«U]p»,  nilip 
tree,  Judu  tree,  labumtmi,  almond  Pfnu  ^wct^biliB,  &o, 

EtergrttK  Sknla. — Theu  include  the  bdlj,  box,  iweet  bay,  common  and 
Portugal  laurela,  arbutui,  phitlyrea,  rhododendron,  daphne,  yucca,  and  many 

DadAuna  JAntit. — These  are  very  numerous,  and  include  the  Paliuru* 
acule&tu*,  varioiu  ipeciei  of  ilh^DUB  and  Sh&M,  azaleas,  lilacs,  ciatusea, 
almonda,  Coronllla  Emerui,  cdutea,  and  many  othen. 

193.  A  eharaeterittie  ofltalim  temiery,  the  vine  ought  to  be  planted,  and 
allowed  to  climb  up  the  treea,  not  for  the  loke  of  ita  fruit,  but  for  effect ;  and 
Mie  of  the  beat  kinds  for  thia  purpose  i*  the  claret  grape,  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  its  leaves  in  autumn.  The  pomegranate,  the  phillyrea,  aud  the  ilex 
are  highly  charaeteristic  of  Italian  gardens ;  the  pins  and  the  Anlndo  Bdoaz, 
of  Jt^ian  Beeuery ;  and  the  orange  tree,  and  the  agave,  or  its  substitute,  the 
yucca,  both  in  tuba  and  vases,  of  Italian  villas.  The  most  characteristic 
shmba  of  tbe  flowering  kind  belonging  to  Italy  are,  the  cistua  and  the  cyUsua. 
We  do  not  here  mention  the  myrtle,  the  olive,  or  any  other  trees  or  shtubi 
whkJ)  will  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  because  they  could  not  be 
introduced  with  effect  in  British  imitadona  of  Italian  scenery.  The  Ai^ua 
hypopb^llum,  and  the  ahrubby  species  of  asparagus,  are  also  found  more  bo- 
qnei^y  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  unless  we  except  Greece, 
Jt  Cortunately  happens  for  the  imitator  of  an  Italian  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
great  city,  that  the  i^us  Laricio,  the  nMist  common  pine  in  the  open  scenery 
of  Italy;  the  pinaster,  the  next  common ;  and  the  stone  piue,  which  is  most 
generally  found  n«ar  Italian  bouaes,  and  in  their  gardens,  will  all  grow  remark- 
•bly  well  in  the  smoke  of  LondoD ;  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  trees 
of  these  species  in  tbe  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  comparing 
theiz  appearance  with  that  of  tbe  American  pines,  and  even  the  Scotch  pin^ 
growing  beside  them.  ■ 

194.  Th«  fioietr-bedt. — Th.b  two  arabesque  beds  in  the  front  garden  may 
be  Ranted  with  carnations  and  pinks,  which  are  peculiarly  the  flowera  of 
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Italy ;  or  with  wallflowers  and  stocka,  which  are  also  very  much  ptiied  there ; 
or  with  evergreen  saxifragaa,  which  are  common  on  the  Italian  alps.  Or 
these  heds  might  be  wholly  planted  with  the  indigenous  bulbs  of  Italy,  which 
include  some  sorts  of  tulips,  narcissi,  crocuses,  sciUa,  &c.,  interspersed  with 
Neapolitan  violets  at  regular  distaoces.  The  beds  n  will  have  the  best  effect 
relatively  to  the  other  beds,  and  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  if  planted  with  China 
roses,  which  were  first  improved  by  cross  impregnation  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Monza.  At  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  shrubs,  in  the  groups  on  the  lawn,  may 
be  planted  some  of  the  hardier  bulbs  of  Italy,  along  with  primroses^  violets, 
&c.,  to  come  up  through  the  grass ;  and,  more  especially,  the  colchicum  and 
the  C^damen  europseum,  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  Italian  scenery  in 
autumu,  as  the  crocus,  the  ^cilla  itdlica,  and  the  poet's  narcissus  are  in  spring. 

195.  The  Italian  terrace  and  the  green-houee.'^FoT  ornamenting  tlieae  in 
summer,  we  would  cultivate,  in  a  green-house  or  orangery  in  the  reserve 
garden,  some  orange  treeft,  oleanders,  "pomegnaktitsBf  olives,  myrUes,  and 
jasmines,  in  laige  pots  or  boxes,  to  place  on  Uie  terraee  and  in  the  green- 
house about  the  middle  of  May.  For  training  against  the  walls  of  the  terrace  in 
the  autumn,  we  would  recommend  a  collection  of  chrysanthemums  to  be  kept 
ill  pots  in  the  reserve  ground  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August,  when 
they  may  b»  brought  out,  and  the  more  delicate  and  late-flowering  kinds 
placed  against  the  walls  of  the  house  within  the  tenraee,  and  die  other  kindB 
placed  agidnst  the  walls  all  round  the  house ;  some  of  the  most  select  being 
arranged  in  the  plant  lobby.  The  kinds  may  either  be  chosen  from  the  old 
Chinese  varieties,  of  which  there  are  above  thirty  in  cultivation  in  the  nur- 
series, or  from  the  new  British  varieties,  which  have  been  raised  from  seed 
in  Jersey  and  other  places. 

196.  The  back  garden  may  either  be  wholly  or  in  part  under  torf,  and 
varied  by  trees  and  shrubs  planted  for  picturesque  eflBdct,  as  in  the  front 
garden ;  or,  it  may  be  in  part  laid  out  in  beds  for  culinary  vegetables,  as  in 
fig.  34.,  p.  71.  The  walls  should,  we  think,  either  be  covered  with  ivy,  or 
with  evergreen  and  deoidwNis  ahrubi^  and  especially  the  flowering  end 
oderiferoua  kinds.  Among  these,  mad  else  among  the  trees  end  shniiie 
planted  in  die  front  garden,  may  be  some  dwaif  «nd  standazd  fiviit  trees,  of 
the  more  hardy  free-hearing  Idnds;  such  as  the  Uawthomden  apple,  the 
gloat  morceau  pear,  the  Orleans  ^d  magmun  bonom  ptums,  the  BMvelip 
'cherry,  the  green  gage  and  Wsninglon  gooseberries,  Wilmot's  red  cuirant, 
the  champagne  er  striped  currant,  the  Dnteh  while  oaneait,  the  Naples  hiaok 
currant,  and  the  ease  and  Antweip  ras]^rries.  Sven  if  there  are  no  beds 
for  culinary  crops,  there  may  still  be  a  lew  cire«lar  heds,  distributed  in  <opeBi 
places,  for  a  few  strawberries  of  d.iifereBl  kinds ;  er  the  etrawbenries  nay  hm 
grown  on  a  cone  ef  eail^  fiseed  on  every  side  with  brieke,  flimts,  er  etonea, 
the  strawberries  being  placed  in  the  joints  between  them.  By  mdk  an 
UTftngement,  the  strawberries  are  obtained  e  week  or  a  fertaigfat  earlier  thatt 
ihey  would  be  on  flat  beds,  paitioularly  on  tiie  south  side  ef  4ihe  'eone.  The 
advantages  'of  this  mode  of  growing  strawberries  are,  that  the  fruit  aaf  be 
gathered  without  steoping ;  it  is  oertain  of  being  always  clean ;  and,  if  waiter 
he  -supplied  liberaQy  -during  tlie  flewering  and  swelMng  seasons,  it  will  attain 
e  laige  size.  The  lUpine,  or  common  wood  strawberry,  treated  in  this  Bmnner^ 
and  supplied  with  water  (which  can  be  dene  by  penring  it  into  en  opening  asade 
on  purpose  in  the  apex  of  the  cone),  \riSl  continue  in  bearing  all -the  aommer. 
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197.  Tke  reserve  garden  sbould  contain  a  house  10  or  12  feet  high,  to 
preserve  the  myrtle,  olive,  and  orange  trees  from  frost  during  the  tvinter. 
This  house,  provided  that  no  plants  are  kept  in  it  but  evergreens,  which,  like 
those  above-mentioned,  make  their  young  wood  during  the  summer,  need  not 
have  a  glass  roof,  but  only  a  glass  front ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  frost 
will  be  very  easily  excluded  by  a  very  little  fire  heat.  The  chrysanthemums 
and  other  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  pit  without  flues. 

198.  Remarks. — Should  it  be  wished  to  have  a  coach-house  and  stables, 
they  might  be  formed  near  the  kitchen  entrance  at  c,  the  stable  being  on  a 
level  with  the  sunk  area  and  the  coach-house  over  it.  The  idea  of  having  the 
stable  under  the  coach-house  is  not  one  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  general 
reader;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  detached  house  in  Porchester  Terrace,  where, 
from  the  declivity  of  the  surface  being  in  the  direction  of  the  road,  the  line 
of  frontage  is  several  feet  lower  at  one  end  than  it  is  at  the  other;  and  at  this 
lower  end  an  entrance  is  made  to  the  stable  and  coach-house,  which,  by  exca- 
vating the  ground  a  little,  are  obtained  under  the  principal  floor  of  the  house. 
To  render  this  arrangement  more  clear  to  the  reader,  we  refer  to  the  longitu- 
dinal section  (Jiff.  58.),  in  which  the  line  n  n  shows  the  declivity  of  the  street; 
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o,  tihe  principal  entrance  which  is  at  one  end ;  p,  the  entrance  to  the  stables 
and  the  garden,  which  is  at  the  opposite  end ;  q,  lines  showing  the  depth  to 
which  the  ground  is  excavated  opposite  the  doors  of  the  stable  and  coach- 
house, and  to  which  there  is  a  gradual  slope  from  the  street  entrance ;  r, 
dotted  lines,  showing  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  coach-house  and  stables ; 
and  «,  the  level  of  the  principal  floor  of  the  house. 

Dbsion  XIII.  To  lay  oui  and  plant  the  grounds  of  a  detached  house f  occu- 
pying about  an  acre  and  three  quarters. 

199.  The  general  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  as  shown  in^^.  59.  In 
this  plan  the  street  entrance  is  by  the  veranda  (a)  to  the  porch  (6),  which 
leads  to  the  staircase  (c),  dining-room  {d)^  library  (e),  drawing-room  (/),  and 
green-house,  heated  from  the  back  of  the  drawing-room  and  library  fires  (g). 
The  kitchen^court  is  shown  at  A,  and  steps  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  lawn 
at  t.  At  ky  are  steps  down  to  the  kitchen  area,  for  servants ;  and  at  /,  a  flight 
of  steps  up  to  the  green-house,  for  the  gardener.  The  green-house  has  one 
glass  door  to  the  drawing-room,  and  another  to  the  library ;  and,  where  the 
waste  beat  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost,  recourse  is  supposed  to  be 
had  to  one  of  Joyce's  stoves,  or  some  other  apparatus  for  buruing  charcoal. 
This  last  resource,  however,  will  seldom  be  necessary,  if,  every  night  during 
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the  moit  severe  weather,  the  family,  immediately  before  quitting  the  drawing- 
room  and  library,  throw  open  the  green-house  doors ;  which  will  tend  to 
equalise  the  temperature  of  the  three  apartments.  As  the  iiirniture,  books, 
walls,  &e.f  in  the  drawing-room  and  library,  must  necessarily  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  about  60°,  it  will  be  several  hours  before  the  demand  for  heat 
by  the  green-house  will  reduce  these  rooms  20°,  which  would  give  a  temper^ 
ature  common  to  the  three  of  40'' ;  at  which,  or  even  at  35%  green  house 
plants  will  take  no  harm.  Two  detached  pavilions,  supported  on  four  latticed 
pillars,  form  a  break  in  the  walks  at  m  and  n,  and  serve  as  a  foreground  to 
the  back  garden,  and  vice  versd ;  and  between  these  and  the  boundary  walls 
there  are  covered  seats  at  n  ».*  o  o  are  flower-beds;  |7  is  a  plantation  of  low 
trees  and  shrubs,  each  plant  standing  distinct,  in  the  gardenesque  manner, 
and,  in  the  plan,  the  trees  being  distinguished  from  the  shrubs  by  their 
darker  shade.  For  two  or  three  years  after  these  trees  and  shrubs  are 
planted,  the  ground  about  them  may  be  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  and 
occasionally  hoed  or  slightly  dug ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  plantation  ought 
to  be  included  in  a  definite  outline,  such  as  is  formed  by  the  edging  of  the 
walk  on  one  side,  and  by  the  line  ^  r  on  the  other.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
plants  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  grow  on  a  grassy  surface,  the  out* 
line  on  the  lawn  side  may  be  obliterated,  such  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  as  touch 
one  another  thinned  out,  and  the  surface  sown  down  with  the  finer  grass 
seeds ;  the  whole  uniting  and  harmonising  with  the  lawn,  as  indicated  at  p 
and  J.  We  may  observe  here,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  wherever  the  ground  is  to  be  dug  among  trees  or  shrubs,  the  boun- 
dary should  be  definite ;  because  tbe  principle  is,  that  a  definite  outline  is 
most  convenient  for  culture,  and  for  the  display  of  individual  beauty.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  picturesque  plantation,  where  tbe  surface  is  to  be  dug, 
the  outline  should  be  indefinite,  or  consist  of  a  ragged  Hue ;  because  indefi- 
niteness  and  irregularity  are  properties  of  the  picturesque.  We  may  farther 
observe,  for  the  sake  of  referring  practice  to  principles,  that,  in  a  small  garden 
bounded  by  right  lines,  like  that  before  us,  it  will  seldom  be  desirable  to 
imitate  the  picturesque  manner  of  gardening,  and  scarcely  ever  to  form 
picturesque  outlines ;  because,  as.  the  outline  of  the  whole  ought  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  outline  of  the  parts,  and  as  that  outline,  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  suburban  gardens,  is  generally  a  square  or  a  parallelogram,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  right-lined  figure,  a  picturesque  line  within  would  ill  harmonise 
with  the  other  lines ;  and,  whatever  kind  of  outline  we  might  form  on  one 
side  of  the  mass,  or  group,  that  on  the  other  side  could  hardly  fail  to  be  geo- 
metrical or  gardenesque.  Thus,  for  example,  if,  instead  of  the  definite  line 
q  r,  in  fy.  59.,  a  ragged  line  had  been  substituted,  still,  though  that  side 
would  have  had  a  picturesque  outline,  the  other  side  of  the  plantation  next 
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the  walk  must  still  have  been  straight  and  definite,  as  in  the  plan ;  and  thus 
the  boundary  on  one  side  of  the  mass  would  have  been  at  direct  variance  with 
the  boundary  on  the  other  side.  Almost  the  only  case  in  which  a  picturesque 
boundary  can  be  given  to  a  group  in  a  small  square  or  parallelogram  garden, 
like  the  present,  is  where  the  group  stands  completely  detached  on  the  lawn, 
as  in  Jig,  60.  at  a;  or  where  a  marginal  plantation  is  placed  against  the 
boundary  fence,  as  at  b.  These  outlines  represent  the  boundary  of  the  dug 
space  before  it  is  planted ;  but,  after  it  has  been  planted  a  few  years,  this 
outline  will  be  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  spreading 
over  it,  as  shown  in^^.  61. 

200.  There  u  a  email  frmt-garden  at  t,  consisting  of  a  central  bed,  in  which 
strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  &c.,  are  cultivated  for  being 
eaten  as  gathered  by  the  family ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  border,  containing 
a  trellis,  on  which  some  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  are  trained,  but  which 
is  chiefly  covered  with  the  finer  kinds  of  cherries,  plums,  and  summer  pears, 
for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  a  reserve  garden  at  x  «,  for  the  cultivation  of 
sweet  herbs,  salading,  tart  rhubarb,  &c. ;  and  for  flowers  for  supplying  the 
beds  (o)  on  the  lawn  and  tiie  side  borders  («).  There  is  a  small  forcing-stove 
(v)  for  bringing  forward  roses,  bulbs,  mignonette,  &c.,  for  the  green-house  (^), 
and  for  growing  early  salading;  and  a  fined  pit  (tr),  of  the  same  size,  in  which 
a  reserved  stock  of  green-house  plants  may  be  kept.  The  borders  («  «),  it 
will  be  observed,  are  of  considerable  width  for  a  small  garden ;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  devote  them  entirely  to  flowers.  The  walls  may  either  be 
planted  with  fruit  trees,  or  with  the  higher  class  of  ornamental  low  trees  and 
shrubs,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  If  the  latter  plan  were  adopted, 
and  no  duplicates  introduced  into  the  plantation  q  re  p,  or  into  the  boundary 
plantation  from  m  by  a  to  m,  then  in  this  garden  there  might  be  included  all 
the  finer  low  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  British  arboretum.  The  display  of 
roses,  Japan,  Chinese,  and  American  honeysuckles,  magnolias,  wistarias, 
passion  flowers,  pomegranates,  Clematis,  Cyd^nia  jap6nica,  Chimon&nthus, 
and  a  host  of  other  articles  of  the  same  kind,  which  either  have  been  or  will 
be  enumerated,  would  be  delightful  at  every  season  of  the  year ;  while  in  the 
borders  might  be  passed  in  review  all  the  finer  herbaceous  plants,  annuals, 
perennials,  or  bulbous.  The  green -house  (g),  though  small,  yet  being  sup- 
plied by  the  small  forcing-stove  (v)  and  the  reserve-pit  (to),  would  make  a 
fine  display  throughout  the  year ;  and,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  there 
might  be  a  vault  under  each  of  these  pits  for  growing  mushrooms,  and 
forcing  sea-kale,  tart  rhubarb,  or  chicory.  The  arabesque  beds  (o),  and  the 
small  circular  and  tiiangular  beds  which  accompany  them,  will  contain  a 
very  fine  display  of  half  hi^y  annuals  during  summer,  and  masses  of  cro- 
cuses, snowdrops,  tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  in  spring.  In  short,  this  garden, 
of  an  acre  and  three  quarters,  under  the  management  of  a  master  fond  of 
gardening,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  single  labourer,  might  contain  almost 
every  thing  that  is  desirable  in  a  suburban  garden.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  house,  veranda,  walls,  and  walks,  is  shown  in  the  isometrical  view, 

201.  Expense  and  fnanagement. — Such  a  house  as  we  have  shown  need  not 
cost  more  than  750/. ;  and  250Z.  more  wUl  lay  out  and  plant  the  garden, 
including  the  erection  of  the  two  pits.  As  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
surface  is  under  grass,  the  cost  of  yearly  management  will  be  much  less  than 


if  the  whole,  or  ev«a  ths  greater  part,  were  under  the  ipade.  The  grany 
miftee,  Iroiii  o  to  tlie  iinall  fruit-garden  (l),  occupiei  ttree  quarter*  of  an 
■ere;  the  boute,  wallu,  and  cither  buildingi,  fully  one  quarter  of  an  acre; 
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leaving  three  quarters  for  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  This  space  might 
either  be  cultivated  by  the  master,  with  the  assistance  of  a  labourer  and  a 
mowing-machine  ;  or  by  a  head  gardener,  with  a  labourer,  or  the  occasional 
assistance  of  the  house  servant.  In  the  case  of  this  villa,  however,  as  in 
most  others,  very  little  can  be  said  with  certainty  as  to  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment,  unless  the  style  in  which  the  garden  is  to  be  kept  be  given  as  one  of 
the  data  on  which  the  calculation  is  to  be  made.  High  keeping  may  always 
be  set  down  at  double  the  expense  of  ordinary  keeping. 

202.  Eemarks, — ^This  residence,  it  is  thought,  would  suit  a  citizen  with  a 
large  family  of  children,  qr  with  a  number  of  sisters,  or  grown-up  daughters  ; 
as  it  would  contain  a  fine  display  of  flowers,  and  also  abundant  space  for 
amusement  on  the  lawn,  on  which  a  tent  might  be  placed  during  summer.  If 
the  occupier  were  his  own  head-gardener,  he  would  find  something  to  do  every 
day  in  the  year.  Instead  of  ornamental  trees  on  the  lawn,  there  might  be 
fruit  trees.    The  walls  might  also  be  planted. 

Design  XIV.  To  lay  out  and  plant  the  garden  of  a  double  suburban  viUa, 
in  Porchetter  Terrace,  Baytwater, 

203.  General  arrangement, — In  the  ground  plan,  ^47. 63.  the  entrances  to  the 
two  houses  are  on  opposite  sides,  on  the  same  principle  as  in^^.  43.  in  p.  104; 
but  here,  the  porches  not  being  so  conspicuous,  and  it  being  utterly  impos- 
sible to  see  any  considerable  part  of  both  at  the  same  moment,  from  any 
point  of  view,  the  illusion  is  more  complete.  As  this  figure  represents  the 
ground  plan  of  a  double  house  and  garden,  one  of  which  we  designed,  built, 
and  laid  out  for  ourselves,  we  shall,  as  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  mode  of 
laying  out  and  planting  suburban  gardens  of  this  kind,  describe  it  at  some 
length.  The  object  was  to  build  two  small  houses,  which  should  appear  as 
one,  and  have  some  pretensions  to  architectural  design ;  being,  at  the  same 
time,  calculated  for  invalids,  and,  therefore,  furnished  with  verandas  extend- 
ing nearly  round  the  whole  building,  for  taking  exercise  in  during  inclement 
weather.  The  houses  form  part  of  a  row  of  detached  dwellings  lying 
parallel  to  Porchester  Terrace,  Bays  water,  running  north  and  south.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  the  diagonal  of  the  square  ought  to 
have  been  parallel  to  the  road,  instead  of  one  of  its  sides;  and  we  should 
have  placed  the  building  in  this  manner:  but,  on  stating  our  intentions  to  the 
surveyor  of  the  estate,  from  whom  we  took  the  ground  on  a  ninety-nine 
years'  lease,  he  objected  to  it,  as  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  it  would  be 
generally  followed  in  the  other  buildings  in  the  same  row,  and,  therefore, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  disfigure  the  terrace. 

204.  Drainage^  service^pes,  Sfc. — The  soil  being  a  loam  on  a  subsoil  of 
gravel,  no  under-draining  was'  required,  except  the  drains  for  the  water- 
closets,  back-kitchen,  and  rain-water  pipes.  For  these  purposes,  each  house 
has  a  barrel-drain,  communicating  with  the  sewer  in  the  road.  The  general 
surface,  and  all  the  walks  in  the  back  garden,  incline  from  one  point  at 
a,  to  another  at  (,  where  there  is  a  drain  to  a  small  sewer  in  the  back 
lane.  From  the  point  a,  to  c  near  the  steps  up  to  the  front  door,  the  surface 
of  the  walk  and  the  adjoining  ground  is  nearly  level,  but  slightly  inclining  to 
c ;  and  from  c  to  the  street  entrance  (d)  there  is  a  gradual  slope  of  above  a 
foot  There  is  also  a  very  gradual  slope  of  the  general  surface  of  the  garden 
(say  of  3  in.),  from  the  margin  of  the  walk  a  c  </,  to  the  party  wall  which 
foitns  the  southern  boundary  of  the  garden ;  and  between  c  and  d  there  is 
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also  a  gradual  elope  (wy  of  6  in.)  tovardi  the  point  t.  In  coDteqnrnce  of 
theae  inclinBtions  of  the  ground  and  wilki,  no  rain  erer  stande  on  tbe  lor- 
face,  however  abundantly  il  miy  have  faUen.  The  (errice  water-pipei  of  both 
house!  are  laid  down  along  one  tide  of  the  walki,  from  dXoa,  and  are  thence 
conducted  to  mui)  cisten>i  for  the  tupplj  of  the  houMi,  to  othen  jointly  for 
the  houeee  and  the  gardeni,  and  to  other  ciiteroi  for  wattr-cloaeta. 

205.  Soil,  leaitt,  S^c. — Hie  whole  of  the  ground,  except  the  part  on  which 
the  houee  itandi,  was  trenched  4  ft.  deep ;  the  surface  soil  of  what  ma» 
excavated  for  ths  foundation  and  baaement  story  of  the  house,  and  the 
half  on  the  surface  soil  of  the  road,  being  previously  distributed  over  the 
garden  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  ground  at  tbe  house  3  ft.  higher 
than  the  footpath  in  the  street.  Round  the  house  the  ground  vraa  kept  nearly 
on  a  level  for  eone  feet  distant;  af^er  which  it  was  made  to  decline 
equally  on  every  side,  till  at  the  front  entrance  it  was  higher  than  the  gravel 
of  the  public  path  by  the  depth  of  the  sill  of  the  gale ;  and  at  the  back 
entrance  it  was  od  a  level  with  the  path  of  the  public  lane.  Before  trenching, 
the  ground  was  also  limed,  and  thicUy  coated  over  with  the  best  London 
stable  dung.  The  lime  was  introduced,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  adding  eat- 
careoui  matter  to  the  earth,  but  for  forming  a  comparatively  insoluble 
compound  with  the  dung,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  all  employed  by 
the  roots  of  the  trees  at  once.  By  a  part  of  il  being  rendered  comparatively 
insoluble,  there  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  rescrre  of  nourishment  in  the  soil  for 
many  years  to  come ;  because  it  is  well  known  that  time  and  the  soil 
gradually  dissolve  such  a  compound.  The  trenching  was  performed  in 
autumn,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  walks  were  hollowed  out,  the  edgings 
firmly  beaten,  and  planted  with  box,  and  the  walks  laid  with  gravel,  and 
immediately  after  very  heavily  rolled. 

206.  The  hottiti. — The  general  appearance  of  this  double  house,  ai  eeea 
from  the  road,  is  shown  io  fig.  64.,  which  is  a  sketch  taken  by  £.  B.  Lamb, 
Esq.,  in  September,  IS37.  Tbe  two  street  entrances,  or  gates,  are  shown  in 
the  front  wall,  each  having  two  small  niches  for  the  scrapers.  The  gates 
are  of  open  iron  rods,  hinged  to  stone,  without  the  intervention  of  wood,  which 
always  gives  a  temporary  appearance  when  joined  with  iron-work,  especially 
in  a  door  or  gateway  exposed  to  the  weather  on  all  sides.  Condsteney,  with 
reference  to  durability  in  architecture,  is  hi  much  a  fundamental  principle, 
as  consistency  in  point  of  effect ;  and  to  hang  an  open  iron  gate  to  a  wooden 
door-frame  is  a  groM  violation  of  thii  principle;  aud  one  which,  when  it 
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occurs  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  residence,  gives  but  a  poor  example  of  the 
taste  which  may  he  expected  within.  Wooden  lintels  to  the  entrance  gates 
of  the  front  gardens  of  suburban  houses  are  offensive  on  the  same  principle, 
whether  the  gates  are  of  wood  or  iron.  An  error  of  a  different  kind,  very 
frequently  committed  in  street  gates  and  railings,  is  that  of  having  them  too 
much  ornamented  for  the  style  of  the  house.  The  gates  of  these  two  houses, 
and  the  railing  on  the  low  wall  between  them,  are  composed  simply  of 
straight  iron  rods,  pointed  at  top ;  and,  instead  of  being  painted  of  a  pea- 
green,  as  is  very  frequently  done,  they  were  coated  over  with  boiling  gas  tar, 
when  first  put  up,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  them  since.  This  preserves 
a  proper  gradation  from  the  front  railing  to  the  railing  between  the  pillars  of 
the  veranda,  which  is  of  a  more  ornamental  description,  and  is  painted  of  a 
stone  colour.  The  trees  in  those  parts  of  the  garden  which  adjoin  the  house 
are  so  arranged  as  to  make  each  side  present  quite  a  different  aspect. 

207.  Tk€  ffround-Jloar  of  each  hoiue  consists  of  a  porch  and  veranda, 
tenninating  at  one  end  in  a  water-closet  (fy.  63.  /),  and  at  the  other  in  a 
small  circular  conservatory  with  a  domical  roof  (^),  a  view  of  the  plants  in 
which  is  enjoyed  equally  from  both  verandas,  as  well  as  from  both  froot 
rooms :  h  is  the  dining-room,  with  a  recess  for  the  sideboard ;  i  is  the  library, 
with  two  large,  and  three  small,  recesses  for  bookcases ;  ^  is  a  grating  over  the 
sunk  area  into  which  the  back-kitchen  door  opens,  and  which  communicates, 
under  an  arch  opening  at/,  with  the  ascending  steps  (m).  The  apartment  (n), 
which  might  have  been  divided  so  as  to  form  a  light  closet  to  each  house,  is 
appropriated  to  the  house  on  the  south  side.  The  sunk  floor  consists  of  a 
front  and  back  kitchen ;  wine,  beer,  and  coal  cellars ,-  pantry,  store-closet,  and 
two  other  closets ;  and  two  servants'  bed-rooms.  So  many  apartments  are 
obtained  by  making  use  of  the  space  under  the  veranda ;  in  which  space,  also, 
the  main  water^cistem  is  placed,  with  a  sink  under  it,  and  also  a  fixed  safe. 
The  dust-hole,  watel^cietem  for  the  garden,  lumber-closet,  and  servants' 
water-closet,  for  each  house,  are  under  the  apartment  n. 

208.  Out' door  arranffementt,^~The  front  gardens  are  divided  by  a  light 
wire  fence,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  pedestal  o,  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
sculptured  vase  of  Coade's  artificial  stone.  The  back  gardens  are  separated 
by  a  flued  wall,  which,  though  only  10  in.  thick,  yet,  being  built  with  bricks 
set  on  edge,  and  not  having  the  ends  of  the  bricks  quite  flush  with  the  wall 
on  the  north  side,  has  a  flue  left  in  it  4  in.  wide.  The  wall  on  the  north  side 
is  chiefly  covered  with  ivy ;  and,  consequently,  the  surface  of  its  brickwork  is 
entirely  concealed.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  back  gardens  is  a  double  shed  (p) ; 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  party  wall  was  a  hot-house  (q),  and  a  green- 
house, or  glass  case  (r),  for  green-bouse  plants,  which  were  trained  to  upright 
wires,  against  the  flued  wall ;  one  species  to  each  wire.  Over  each  rafter  of 
the  hot-house  was  an  iron  rod,  placed  so  as  to  be  about  4  in.  from  the  glass, 
and  connected  with  light  horizontal  rods  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
canvaa  covering  during  the  winter  nights,  or  in  very  hot  weather  in  summer, 
when  shading  is  required.  This  covering,  when  not  in  use,  was  rolled  up  by 
means  of  a  pulley,  on  a  rod  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  so 
as  to  be  completely  concealed  from  the  sight,  and  secure  from  the  weather. 
There  were  similar  canvas  coverings  for  the  glass  case  (r) :  «  is  a  double 
wire  trellis  for  training  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries,  on  both  sides ;  and 
in  the  south  garden  there  was  an  additional  trellis  (0;  placed  on  a  dwarf  wall. 
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for  onHUDental  ihrubi.  Theie  trelliMi,  the  dwaif  wall,  and  ottur  urauge- 
meDte,  will  be  better  undentood  b;  the  lectioQ  fig.  6S. ;  in  which  a  i>  the 
greeD-houie,  with  ^le  flued  party  wall  behind ;  b  6,  the  two  paved  vaUu 
Id  the  *unk  area ;  e,  the  (trip  of  gnu  between  tbeie  paved  walki ;  d,  the 
ahelf  for  alpine*  in  pott ;  «  « «,  the  double  tnlliaea ;  //,  the  gravel  walka ; 
g  fff,  raiwd  bedi  for  herbeoeoua  plant* ;  h  k,  borden  for  the  arboretum  and 
A^ticctum;  i  i,  miioellaneoua  harden;  and  I,  the  louthBru  partf  walL 
Between  the  dwarf  wall  nndei  the  trellia  and  the  glaa*  caae,  or  green-houie, 
the  ground  wai  lowered,  *o  ai  to  form  the  ■imk  aiea  (6  e  b),  wbkh  waa  on  the 
•ame  level  m  tbe  floor  of  the  back  kitchen,  and  Ihat  of  the  hot-hoiue  (j  in 
fy.  63.)-  On  the  louth  tide  of  thit  area  there  waa  a  itone  ihelf  (u)  for 
alpine*  in  pot* ;  on  tbe  north  tide,  the  green-bouae,  or  glan  caaa  (r),  before 
mentioned ;  and  the  *pace  between  had  a  paved  walk  on  each  ude,  and  in  the 
centre  a  itrip  of  grau,  a*  already  ahowu  in  the  tectioaju/.  66.  Id  the  middle 
of  thii  Hnall  graaa-plot,  at  u,  waa  a  aocket  for  a  double  clothe*-po*t ;  that  ia, 
a  post  having  two  hoiiiantal  arm*  at  top,  each  of  which  nipported  a  clothes- 
line, which  was  fiutened  to  a  hook  in  the  rafter  of  the  botrhouH  at  one  ead, 
and  paiaed  over  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  basement  of  the  veranda  wall  at  the 
other.  When  tbe  clothei-poit  wa«  not  wanted,  it  wa*  taken  down,  and  laid 
in  a  place  appropriated  for  it,  under  the  atone  ahelf  ii.  At  the  hot-houae  end 
of  tbe  graa*-plot,  the  alpine  ahelf  terminated  in  a  ihallow  cittern  for  marab 
plania,  and  a  deep  cUtera  at  o  for  aqnatie*.  Near  the  ciitern  v  waa  a  eun- 
dial,  and  at  the  oppoaite  end  of  the  graae-ptot  a  vaae,  the  plinth  under  which 
formed  a  cover  to  a  liquid  mannre  tank,  ani^lied  from  the  water^oaeta. 
The  double  ahed  p  baa  a  turret  with  a  clock,  in  the  centre  of  the  gahle  facing 
the  houaes  (aa  ahown  in  the  section,  j^,  65.),  and  a  semicircular  window  in 
the  centre  of  that  toward*  the  lane,  wbieb  lights  the  loAa  of  both  ahcda ;  *o  that, 
from  whichever  aide  it  i*  viewed,  tbii  double  abed  it  aymmetrical,  and  appean 
aa  completely  a  aingle  one,  a*  the  double  dwelling  to  which  it  belong*  appears 
to  be  only  one  house.  The  ahed  belonging  to  the  north  houae  it  fitted  up  ae  a 
waah-houae  on  the  ground  floor,  and  it  hat  a  loft  over.  The  ahed  on  the  *onth 
*ide  baa  three  floor* :  the  middle  floor,  which  it  ehown  in  the  plan,  ia  one  atep 
above  the  level  of  the  walka  of  the  garden,  and  the  aacent  to  it  from  the  hot- 
houae  wa*  by  four  atepa.  In  it  there  are  a  potting  bench,  a  pump,  a  carpenter'* 
bench,  and  a  wooden  tafe  for  pretarving  fruit,  bulbou*  root*,  or  large  tpecimene 
of  ptanta  that  will  not  lie  flat  between  paper ;  and,  againat  the  walls,  a  small 
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glass  case  for  a  garden  library,  for  the  use  of  the  gardener,  and  shelves  for 
seedsy  roots,  tallies,  &c.  Beneath  the  potting  bench  are  bins  for  different 
kinds  of  soils,  empty  pots,  &c.  There  is  a  wooden  staircase  to  the  floor 
above,  and  there  was  a  stone  staircase  to  the  floor  below.  The  floor  below 
contained  a  fireplace  for  heating  the  hot-houBe  and  green-house,  with  a  space 
for  fuel  or  lumber,  and  the  remaining  space  was  used  for  growing  mushrooms, 
or  forcing  rhubarb,  chicory,  &c.  The  loft  floor  is  for  mats,  and  for  onions, 
bulbs,  and  similar  articles ;  with  an  opening  to  the  machinery  of  the  clock, 
for  winding  it  up ;  and  the  half  of  the  window,  before  mentioned,  opening  to 
the  back  lane.  The  smoke  from  the  fires  of  both  sheds  came  out  through  the 
vertical  openings  between  the  columns  of  the  turret,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
incongruous  appearance  of  a  chimney  top  over  a  clock ;  the  turret  being  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  vane  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  both 
houses.  At  X  y,  in  the  south  garden,  were  two  pits  for  green*  house  plants, 
4  ft.  deep,  with  hollow  walls  and  hollow  bottoms ;  and  with  an  iron  rod  over 
each  rafter,  and  about  4  in.  above  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  canvas 
covering  necessary  in  winter  a  few  inches  from  the  glass,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
non-conducting  vacuity  between  the  canvas  and  the  glass.  The  part  of  the 
walls  of  these  pits  that  was  above  ground  was  covered  with  ivy,  to  keep  them 
warm.  The  bed  z  is  planted  with  trees  and  a  few  flowers;  and  the  border  at 
1  was  a  trough  with  a  brick  bottom  and  sides,  for  marine  and  bog  plants.  At 
^  ^  ^  are  brick  pedestals,  9  in.  square,  and  1  ft.  high,  for  supporting  vases, 
or  pots  of  choice  plants  when  in  flower;  or  which  might  be  used  for  seats :  the 
pedestal  indicated  at  m,  in  the  south  garden,  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  in 
Portland  stone ;  and  that  at  a,  by  a  crouching  Venus  in  Austin's  composition. 
At  2  2,  in  the  front  garden,  are  brick  pedestals  supporting  vases,  but  which 
were  formerly  used  as  stands  for  bee-hives  covered  with  earthenware  covers, 
which  were  scored  to  imitate  a  straw  hive  ;  and  at  3,  in  the  back  garden,  was 
a  Polish  hive,  fixed  against  the  walL  [The  hot-house,  green-house,  cold  pits, 
stone  shelf  for  alpines,  &c.,  in  the  back  garden,  were  removed  in  1844,  some 
months  after  the  death  of  Mr#  Loudon,  and  the  space  filled  up,  and  laid  with 
grass,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  in  its  original  state.] 

Fig,  66.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  the  house  and  both  gardens,  in  which 
will  be  observed  most  of  the  objects  described,  except  the  trellises,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubs;  which  are  omitted,  to  leave  the  ground  plan  more 
distinct. 

209.  Oeneral  9tf*tem  of  piatUmg  both  pardent. — The  object  being  to  make 
both  gardens,  as  well  as  both  houses,  appear  as  one,  whether  when  seen  in 
front  or  firom  behind,  the  more  conspicuous  ornamental  and  fruit-bearing 
trees  and  shrubs  chosen  for  both  gardens  were  of  the  same  kind ;  any  tree 
placed  in  a  particular  position,  at  the  angle  of  the  house,  or  adjoining  the 
back  or  front  entrance,  &c.,  or  of  a  particular  kind  or  form  (such  as  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon),  in  one  garden,  having  a  corresponding  tree  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  other.  For  this  reason,  also,  double  trellises  for  gooseberries,  &c.,  were 
formed  in  both  gardens  in  the  same  situations  (#  «  in  Jig,  63.  p.  135.) :  and 
even,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar  ornaments  were  introduced.  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  intended  to  occupy  the  house  and  garden  on  the  south  side  our- 
selves, we  introduced  a  great  many  subordinate  trees  and  shrubs  of  rare 
kinds  into  that  garden,  which  were  not  planted  in  the  other ;  and  pursued  a 
system  of  management  and  culture  which,  as  it  will  show  how  much  may  be 
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^one  in  a  small  saliarbaii  garden,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  under  a  distinct 
kead,  after  noticing  the  mode  of  planting  common  to  both  gardens. 

210.  In  the  front  gardem  tfboth  homeM,  close  by  the  entrance  gate  to  each 
garden,  there  are  the  following  trees  and  shrubs : — a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  a 
walnut,  a  sweet  chestnut,  a  purple  beech,  a  P^rus  5'6rbus,  a  P^rus  spectfi- 
bilis,  a  C^rasus  MakaUb^  a  scarlet  thorn,  a  laburnum,  purple  and  white  lilacs, 
a  syringa,  a  mountain  ash,  a  X^cium  b4rbarum,  a  Clematis  Vit41ba,  the  com- 
mon and  giant  ivy,  and  the  Virginian  creeper.  These  eighteen  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  are  in  two  groups,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  immediately 
within  it;  and  they  form  a  dense  mass  of  shade  over  the  walk,  and  project 
orer  the  wall  into  the  road,  llus  produces  a  dark  shade,  both  without  and 
within  the  entrance  gates,  which  acts  like  the  case  of  a  telescope  to  the  dis- 
tant glimpse  caught  of  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the  front  door  of  each  house. 
If  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  there  were  no  trees  or  shrubs  immediately 
within  the  entrance  gates,  the  total  want  of  shade  and  foreground,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  what  artists  call  effect,  would  be  felt  in  an  instant  by  every  man 
of  taste.  Embracing  the  angles  of  the  verandas  near  c,  so  as  to  connect  both 
houses  with  the  scenery  as  far  as  the  boundary  walls,  are  two  groups,  the 
same  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  being  planted  in  each  group ;  viz.  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  Robinta  viscdsa,  56rbus  h^brida,  C^rasus  PlUlus,  C.  nigra,  C.  sem- 
perflbrens,  a  variegated  and  a  common  holly,  a  Portugal  laurel,  pinaster, 
Prilmus  myrobdlana,  Jmeldnehier  Botryikpium,  a  deciduous  cypress,  Phill^rea 
angiistifMia,  Atteuba  japdnica,  evergreen  and  variegated  hollies,  Symph(>ria 
racembsa,  Persian  lilac,  rose  acacia,  and  hibiscus  syrlacus.  These  form 
picturesque  masses,  and  contain  a  su£Scient  number  of  evergreens  to  look 
well  in  the  winter  season ;  while,  in  spring,  the  myrobalan  plum  comes  into 
flower  at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  amelanchier,  and  then  the  bird^jherry ;  next  comes  the  56rbus 
pinnatifida,  and  then  the  Robinia  viscdsa.  In  the  autumn,  the  purple  berries 
of  the  bird-  cherry,  the  red  berries  of  the  sorbus,  and  the  white  snow-berries 
have  a  fine  effect;  as  have  the  coral  berries  of  the  holly  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring.  There  are  two  other  main  groups,  the  one  to  the  north,  and  the 
other  to  the  south,  of  the  pedestal  and  vase  at  o,  in  the  separation  wire  fence. 
These,  in  each  garden,  consist  of  a  scarlet-flowered  arbutus,  rhododendron, 
azalea,  kalmie,  Cyddnia  (Pfmi)  jap6nica,  mezereon,  Af^spilus  arbutifdlia, 
and  Cytisus  purpikreus  and  sessilif61ius,  the  latter  two  being  grafted  standard 
high.  From  the  windows  of  the  front  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  this 
lengthened  group  makes  an  excellent  middle  distance  between  the  pillars  of 
the  veranda,  with  the  clustering  foliage  of  the  fig  and  the  grape  round  the 
windows  of  the  dining-rooms  of  the  two  houses  as  a  foreground,  and  the  trees 
and  shrubs  within  the  front  fence  as  a  distance.  In  winter,  the  fhiit  of  the 
aorbntus,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Cyd^nia  jap6nica,  make  a  fine  appearance ; 
and  the  latter  shrub,  which  is  indeed  a  truly  valuable  one,  is  more  or  less  in 
flower  during  the  whole  year.  Immediately  within  the  front  fence,  which 
consists  of  a  dwarf  wall  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  is  a  row  of  variegated 
hollies,  of  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  plants ;  between  each  of  which,  when 
first  planted  in  1823,  was  a  standard  rose :  but  all  these,  as  weU  as  every  other 
holly,  have  been  since  removed,  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  hollies.  Among  the  hollies  are  planted,  as  standards,  nine  thorns.  Those 
next  the  entrance  gates  are  the  scarlet,  that  in  the  centre  is  the  CrtAaBgua 
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glaadQldea,  and  those  between  it  and  the  scarlet  thorn,  on  each  nde,  ai-e,  the 
double-blossomed  common  thorn,  C.  tanacetifdiia,  and  C.  orientidis  (odora- 
tissuna).  The  double-blossomed  common  thorn  comes  into  leaf  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  before  any  other  deciduous  tree  in  the  garden,  and  is  profusely 
covered  with  its  rich  white  blossoms,  which  die  off  of  a  beautiful  pale  pink, 
every  year.  Had  it  been  a  single-blossomed  thorn  of  any  kind,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  fruit-bearing  tree,  in  all  probability  it  would  only  have  been  prolific 
in  flowers  every  other  year,  as  we  have  already  stated^  p.  63.  C.  glanduldsa 
comes  first  into  flower,  and  produces  every  other  year  a  profusion  of  scarlet 
berries ;  though,  if  the  blossoms  were  thinned  out,  there  would  be  a  crop  of 
fruit  every  year.  C.  tanacetifdiia  is  an  upright,  fastigiate-growing,  rather 
singular-looking  tree,  with  large  yellow  fruit;  and  C,  orientidis  is  a  low 
spreading  tree,  with  somewhat  drooping  branches  and  coral-coloured  fruit 
Had  the  variety  C.  orient^lis  sanguinea  (Arh.  Brit,,  p.  828.)  been  in  British 
gardens  at  the  time  we  planted  this  tree,  we  should  have  preferred  it,  its  fruit 
being  of  a  very  deep  port  wine  colour.  The  scarlet  thorns,-  which,  in  both 
houses,  are  next  the  entrance  gates,  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time  aa  the 
P^rus  spect&bilis,  the  laburnum,  and  purple  and  white  lilacs ;  and,  at  that 
season,  when  these  groups  are  looked  down  on  from  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows of  both  houses,  they  appear  like  gigantic  nosegays.  As  scarlet  thorns 
seldom  set  their  fruit,  they  generally  flower  profusely  every  year.  Between 
the  entrance  gates  (d)  and  the  points  ^  ^,  in  both  gardens,  there  are,  close  to 
the  boundary  wall,  common  hollies,  planted  at  regular  distances,  and  between 
them  pears  and  plums  alternately  as  standards.  The  plums  come  early  into 
blossom,  and  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  daric  green  of  the  hollies.  The 
pears  were  20  ft.  high  when  planted,  and  bore  large  crops  of  fruit  for  several 
years,  till,  with  the  plums,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  obliged  to  be  cut 
down,  on  account  of  their  smothering  the  hollies  and  other  plants.  Behind 
the  hollies,  and  immediately  against  the  wall,  common  laurels  were  planted, 
and  nailed  against  the  wall  so  as  to  cover  it ;  but  plants  of  the  giant  ivy  and 
of  the  Virginian  creeper  being  planted  there  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
since  destroyed  the  laurels,  and  taken  entire  possession  of  the  wall,  forming  a 
rich  mantle  along  the  coping. 

211.  Between  the  line  of  hollies  and  the  walk  there  are  various  trees  and 
shrubs,  besides  fruit-trees;  including  the  autumn-flowering  meaereon,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  plant  exactly  opposite  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the 
porch,  the  purple  laburnum,  the  weeping  variety  of  the  common  oak,  <S6rfous 
vestita,  Qu6rcus  paldstris  and  Q,  71ex,  Plex  optica  and  /.  baleiirica,  the 
hemlock  spruce,  the  common  yew,  the  variegated  common  laurel,  the  scor- 
pion senna,  white  and  yellow  broom,  jSiixus  baleirica,  i^pirtium  vii^4tum, 
iZiibus  paucifldrus,  Xaiirus  n6bili8,  C6mus  sibirica,  /unfperus  virgini&na, 
Cupr^ssus  sempervirens,  Philad^lphus  hirstitus,  P^rus  nivalis,  Rh^  ^legans, 
and  a  great  many  others.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk,  between  the 
points  c  and  d^  the  kinds,  being  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  the  road, 
are  more  rare  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  than  on  the  north  aide ;  and 
include  SalisbiirMi  odiantifdlia,  a  male  plant,  with  the  female  grafted  on  it ; 
i)iosp;^ros  Zdtus,  a  very  handsome  tree,  of  which  there  s  la  portrait  in  our 
Arboretum  Britattnicutn ;  Madiira  aurantlaea,  Magndlta  purpikrea,  Ben- 
th&mia  fragffera,  Mahdnta  repens,  Padnia  Moutan,  Thia  viridis,  Illicium 
floridilnttm,  Camellia  jap6nica,  Zatirus  n6bilis,  and  several  standard 
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212.  In  the  curvilinear  triangles  ^^  ^  of  each  garden  are,  a  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, Siberian  crab,  C6rylu8  Coldrna,  a  quince,  a  berbeny,  a  filbert,  laurus- 
tinus,  rbododendrons,  C6mui  m&s,  /unipenis  su^cica,  and  various  others. 
In  the  triangular  spot  in  the  south  garden,  between  ^,  m,  and  the  trellis  (/), 
are,  a  weeping  birch,  sweet  briar,  Halimod^ndron  arg^nteum,  grafted  stan- 
dard high,  the  common  single-blossomed  furze,  Cyddnia  jap6nica,  £u6nymu8 
europssus,«Si^»^a  rotbomag^nsis,  i2hodod^ndron  mdzimum,  iStbcus  acule&tus, 
R,  hypoph^Uum,  &c.  This  piece  of  ground  is  left  in  a  comparatively  wild 
state,  to  contrast  more  forcibly  with  the  dressed  ground  beyond.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  here,  that  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs  on  this  piece  of  lawn 
in  the  north  garden  is  the  common  jB6sa  canina  of  the  hedges.  It  has  thrown 
out  shoots  15  ft.  in  length,  which  bend  over  the  party  wall,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions, in  the  most  graceful  manner.  It  continues  flowering  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer ;  and  in  autumn  and  winter  the  branches  are  borne  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  scarlet  hips.  The  laurustinus,  some  standard  Noisette 
roses,  Cyddnia  jap6nica,  -and  the  double-blossomed  furze,  on  this  lawn,  are 
also  very  omamentaL 

213.  Against  the  veranda  on  the  side  of  both  houses  next  the  road,  there  is 
at  each  angle  a  giant  ivy ;  next,  Cratse^gus  Pyxac4ntha  and  MagndU'a  grandi- 
fldra ;  and,  round  the  dome,  Lonlcera  flexudsa,  Tieoma  capreoUta,  Magndlia 
cord^ta,  i2dsa  Boursatilti,  Ayrshire  rose,  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  Cyddnia  jap6- 
nica ;  and,  in  the  centre,  a  claret  grape,  on  account  of  its  purple  foliage  in 
autumn.  On  one  side  of  the  wire  fence,  near  the  dome,  is  a  double-blossomed 
furze,  and  on  the  other  a  B^e$  sangulneum ;  and,  in  front  of  the  kitchen 
window  (the  semicircular  sunk  area  before  which  is  shown  in  the  plan),  are 
^nca  mijor  and  minor,  and  YUcca  gloridsa.  Against  the  veranda  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house  are  planted  £scalldnia  riUbra,  Lonf cera  grita ;  Mag- 
ndUa  acuminata,  M.  conspicua,  and  M.  grandifldra ;  £dsa  moschilta,  Passi- 
fldra  csri^ea,  Wistaria  sinensis  and  frut^scens ;  China  roses,  budded  on  iZdsa 
arv^nsis,  Cyddnia  japdnica,  /asminum  officinale,  K6rrJa  jap6nica,  and  the 
double-flowered  pomegranate.  Against  the  veranda  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building  are  honeysuckles  of  different  kinds,  Virginian  creeper,  and  ivy;  and 
against  the  east  side  are  honeysuckles,  ivy,  figs,  and  vines.  The  veranda  all 
round  the  building  is  roofed  with  glass,  and  under  it,  on  the  south-west  and 
east  sides,  are  trained  on  upright  iron  rods,  placed  8  in.  apart,  figs,  which 
grow  luxuriantly  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  and  grapes;  the 
stems  of  all  these  being  conducted  through  the  area  under  |he  paved  floor 
of  the  veranda,  to  the  ground  outside  of  it. 

214.  Saees  for  fiowere, — Between  the  pillars,  immediately  within  the 
panels  of  open  iron- work,  are  placed  narrow  boxes,  the  exact  length  of  each 
opening,  which  are  filled  with  small  pots  of  plants  in  flower,  changed  through- 
out the  year  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  In  autumn  and  winter,  these  are 
chiefly  Russian  violets,  protected  from  frost  by  having  a  mat  thrown  over 
them ;  and,  in  spring,  forced  hyacinths,  which  make  a  brilliant  display.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  back  walln>f  the  veranda,  a  collection  of  chrysanthemums 
are  placed  when  in  flower,  and  their  stems  being  tied  to  the  rods  which  suji- 
port  the  vines,  they  flower  beautifully  in  the  month  of  October  and  November, 
remaining  in  mild  seasons  till  Christmas.  We  mention  this  for  the  sake  of 
showing  that  a  veranda  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  aflbrding  a  great  deal  of 
floricnltural  enjoyment.    Under  the  veranda  on  the  north  side  of  the  building 
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no  plants  are  trained,  the  occupier  preferring  to  be  without  thenu  The  con- 
servatory (g)  is  planted  with  different  varieties  of  Cam6llMr,  and  the  piers 
with  Eriob6trya  jap6nica,  Lonfcera  flexudsaand  jap6niea,  Wistirta  sinensis, 
Passifldra  cseriilea,  and  vines :  the  latter  are  the  royal  muscadine,  the  muscat 
of  Zante,  muscat  of  Alexandria,  Money's  West's  St.  Peter's,  and  the  black 
Hamburg.  These  vines  are  trained  round  the  inside  of  the  glass  dome,  and 
produce  a  good  crop  yearly.  The  door  shown  in  the  back  part  of  the  veranda 
has  the  panes  of  looking-glass;  and,  before  the  camellias  grew  large,  it 
reflected  them,  as  seen  from  the  front  garden,  and  from  the  road,  in  a  very 
striking  manner. 

215.  Gras»-plot  in  ike  front  garden, — We  have  now  completed  the  planting 
of  the  front  gardens ;  and  all  that  remains  is,  to  state  that  the  surface  of  the 
soil  among  these  plants,  composing  much  the  larger  half  of  both  gardens,  was 
next  sown  down  with  grass  seeds,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  turf;  the  cropping  of 
the  grass  among  the  stems  of  the  shrubs  being  done  by  hedge-shears.  As  a 
finish  to  the  turfed  part  of  the  gardens,  and  also  as  a  definitive  line  of  demar- 
cation between  it  and  the  dug  part,  the  dwarf  pedestals  and  vases  at  ^  ^  were 
introduced.  These  vases  also  harmonise  with  the  vases  which  form  the 
crowning  termination  to  the  pillars  of  the  veranda. 

216.  The  planting  common  to  the  hack  gardent  of  both  houses  will  not 
require  many  details.  In  each  of  the  two  small  angles  between  the  back 
entrance  and  the  shed,  a  walnut  tree  is  planted,  which,  having  been  20  ft. 
high  in  1823,  soon  overshadowed,  not  only  the  entrance,  but  even  the  roof  of 
the  shed.  There  are  also  common  ivy,  Virginian  creeper,  a  China  rose,  and 
Z^cium  b&rbarum  planted  in  these  angles,  from  which  they  are  trained  over 
the  shed  and  the  boundary  wall,  mantling  over  and  greatly  enriching  both 
from  the  lane.  The  other  trees  immediately  withiti  the  eastern  boundary  wall 
are  pears,  a  golden-pippin  apple,  and  a  mulberry.  The  pears  are  the  Chau- 
mon telle,  glout  morceau,  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  Marie- Louise,  and  beurr6 
Spence.  On  the  west  side  of  the  north  shed  a  giant  ivy  and  a  vine  are 
trained;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  south  shed  Lonieera  jap6n]ca  and 
Cyddnia  jap6nica.  The  fragrance  of  Lonicera  jap6nica  (the  Lonfcero 
flexudsa  of  most  nurseries)  is  so  great,  when  in  flower,  that,  when  coming 
home  from  London  late  in  the  evenings,  when  the  wind  has  been  in  the  west, 
we  have  felt  its  sweetness  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
wall  of  the  north  garden  which  fisuses  the  south  is  planted  with  peaches  and 
nectarines,  and  the  east  wall  with  apricots.  Down  the  centre  of  the  spaces 
enclosed  by  the  trellises  e  e,  a  row  of  standard  apple-trees  was  planted, 
chiefly  the  Hawthomden  and  other  early-bearing  sorts,  as  it  was  intended  to 
take  them  away  as  soon  as  they  produced  too  much  shade  on  the  ground 
below.  The  north  side  of  the  party  wall  of  the  south  garden  was  planted 
with  cherries  and  plums,  and  with  standard  pear-trees,  at  regular  distances, 
so  as  to  produce  shade  in  the  summer  time  on  the  walk,  and  to  admit  Uie 
sun's  rays  during  winter.  Ivy,  honeysuckle  of  different  sorts,  and  climbing 
roses,  were  subsequently  planted  against  this  waH ;  but  the  ivy  has  now  taken 
entire  possession  of  it,  and  forms  a  mantling  covering  to  the  coping  from  one  end 
of  it  to  another.  The  eastern  boundary  wall  of  the  south  garden  is  planted  with 
Chimon&nthus  frilgrans,  Magndlta  Soulangedna,  /asminum  revol^tum,  and 
Rb%SL  Boursatiltt,  and  other  roses.  In  the  centre  is  a  plant  of  ivy,  which  is 
trained  with  a  single  stem  as  high  as  the  coping,  on  the  top  of  which,  under  a 
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cbevMiirde-firiie,  it  ipreads  both  ir»yfly  and  form*  a  fine  mantling  canopy. 
The  footpath  in  the  lane  being  formed  over  an  old,  deepi  dry  ditch,  by  fdling 
it  in  with  the  soil  of  an  old  grubbed  up  hedgerow,  it  occurred  to  us,  when 
building  the  wall,  that  it  would  form  an  excellent  place  ibr  the  root  of  a  vine. 
We  accordingly  had  a  gmall  hole  left  in  the  wail,  about  a  foot  under  the  sur* 
face,  and,  in  due  tiae,  thrust  through  it  a  sirong  three-yeais-old  cutting  of  the 
black  Hambuxg,  4  ft.  in  length,  which  hae  since  grown  with  extraordinary 
vigour*  mounting  to  the  tops  of  the  peap-trees,  and  producing  abundance  of 
fruity  which,  in  fine  seasons,  is  coloured  (though  not  ripened),  and  which 
gives  the  whole  the  character  of  Italian  scenery,  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
veranda  round  the  honse. 

217.  2%«mK^«  to  «^f9a£t«  of  both  back  gardens  are  of  box.  That  of  the 
front  gardens,  from  <^  to  ^,  was  originally  of  turf;  but  the  grass  not  growing 
well,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  and  greatly  increased  sise  of  the 
shrubs,  we  found  it  advisable^  some  years  afterwards,  to  substitute  an  edging 
of  brick,  laid  flatwise,  without  mortar,  alternately  header  and  stretcher ;  and 
which,  joining  in  with  the  turf  on  each  side,  soon  became  covered  with 
weather  stains,  and  now  forms  altogether  an  admirable  edging  for  thia 
description  of  garden :  it  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  architectural  string* 
course  or  band,  which,  expanded  into  a  parallelogram  or  square  basement» 
as  at  a  or  4'f  forms  an  excellent  foundation  for  erecting  a  pedestal  for  a  statue 
or  a  vaae.  It  also  haraiooises  with  the  band  of  brick  laid  on  edge  which 
forma  an  apparent  basement  round  the  veranda.  In  1849,  twenty-six  yean 
after  these  gatdena  were  laid  out  and  planted,  that  on  the  south  side  still  pre- 
served much  of  its  original  character ;  though  nearly  a  third  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  originally  planted  had  died,  or  had  been  cut  down  for  want  of  space. 
In  the  north  garden  only  a  few  trees  were  left,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  waa  covered  with  grass. 

§  4. — Culture  of  Suburban  Gardens. 

218.  PlamU  grmim  in  eubwrban  gardens  labour  under  many  serious  dia* 
advantages  inseparable  from  tbeir  situation,  and  the  evil  effects  of  which  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  extraordinary  care  in  their  cultivatioB.  The 
soil  in  which  they  grow  is  frequently  hard  and  cold,  from  bad  drainage  and 
eonstant  saturation  with  water :  they  are  deprived  of  a  proper  quantity  of  light 
and  air,  and  the  pores  of  their  leaves  are  choked  up  by  constant  depositions 
from  the  smoky  atmosphere  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  flowering  plants  in  a  healthy  state 
without  constant  care  and  attention ;  and  even  care  and  attention  will  be 
useless  unless  accompanied  by  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  plants,  and  of 
the  right  manner  of  suppljring  them.  J  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  food  of  j^ants,  ancTtne  oigans  through  which  it  is  absorbed, 
in  order  to  know  how  to  supply  that  food  properly,  and  how  to  keep  the 
organa  which  are  to  absorb  it  in  a  proper  condition. 

219.  Plants  take  the  greater  part  ef  their  food,  which  must  be  either  in  a 
gaseous  or  liquid  state,  partly  through  the  spongioles  of  their  roots,  and  partly 
through  the  pores  in  their  leaves ;  and  consequently,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  not  only  to  keep  these  organs,  which  are  of  the  most  delicate  con« 
stmetioD,  in  a  conation  to  exercise  their  functions  properly ;  but  to  take  care 
that  they  come  in  contact  with  the  food  required  by  them.    The  food  of 
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plants  consittfl  of  carbon,  (which  is  found  partly  in  the  ground,  and  partly  in 
the  air,)  oxygen,  hydrogpen,  and  nitrogen,  which  are  absorbed  by  plants  partly 
from  the  air,  and  partly  from  the  water  with  which  they  are  supplied ;  and 
numerous  mineral  or  earthy  substances,  which  are  produced  from  the  ground, 
but  which  must  be  dissolred  in  water,  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  gas,  before 
they  can  be  absorbed  by  the  plant  Although  it  is  clear  that  the  principal 
organs  through  which  plants  take  their  food  are  the  roots  and  the  leaves, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  portion  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  green  part  of 
the  stem  and  branches.  The  leaves  are  also  useful  in  assimilating  or 
digesting  food ;  and  they  act  as  organs  of  respiration  and  perspirstion,  by 
throwing  off  superfluous  air  and  water.  It  is  quite  evident  that  these  various 
fiinctions  cannot  be  performed  properly  if  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  loaded 
with  80(»t,  or  dust,  or  any  other  substance  which  chokes  up  the  pores;  and 
consequently  syringing  the  leaves  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of 
culture  in  a  suburban  garden.  The  roots  only  take  up  food  through  what 
are  called  their  spongioles,  from  their  resembUuiee  to  little  sponges.  These 
•pongioles  consist  entirely  of  cellular  tissue  and  mucus;  and,  as  tiiey  are 
unprotected  by  any  epidermis  or  skin,  they  are  easily  rotted  if  exposed  to  too 
much  moisture ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  kept  too  dry  they  lose 
their  power  of  expanding  and  contracting  to  receive  moisture,  and  to  send  it 
up  through  the  other  vessels  of  the  plant. 

220.  Mfumret  should  be  used  with  eaution  in  suburban  gardens,  as  the 
plants  are  seldom  in  a  state  to  digest  properly  those  which  are  of  a  very  strong 
nature.  Animal  manure  to  plants  is  like  animal  food  to  human  beings,  and 
requires  a  healthy  frame  to  assimilate  it.  Vegetable  mould,  formed  of  rotten 
leaves  mixed  with  sand ;  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  water,  will 
be  foimd  the  best  manures  for  delicate  plants  growing  in  a  confined  situation. 

221. — The  toil  m  suburban  gardena  is  very-  often  in  a  very  bad  state  for 
growing  plants.  This  is  most  generally  the  effect  of  want  of  drainage;  and 
as  most  suburban  gardens  are  over  watered,  the  water  which  cannot  escape 
chills  the  soil,  and,  in  some  cases,  rots  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  is  true  that 
the  latter  evil  is  only  seldom  felt ;  but  the  coldness  of  the  soil  is  a  fSict  of 
every  day  occurrence,  though  comparatively  few  persons  are  aware  of  its 
existence.  "  Drained  land,"  says  Dr.  Lind|ey,  "is,  in  summer  10^  or  20* 
wanner  than  water^logged  land.'*  The  reason  ''  consists  in  the  well-known 
fkct  that  heat  cannot  be  transmitted  downwards  through  water."  Thus,  n«Aer 
the  heat  of  the  sun  nor  the  warm  rain  can  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  plants  in 
ill-drained  land  ;  even  boiling  waler  poured  on  the  surface  would  have  no 
effect  in  warming  soli  on  which  cold  stagnant  water  naturally  stands.  Air 
slso  cannot  reach  the  roots  of  plants  grown  in  soil  of  this  nature ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Lindley  obi^erves,  it  is  as  important  to  permit  the  access  of  air  to  the  roots  aa 
to  the  leaves :  '*  both  extremities  of  plants  feed  on  air,  the  roots  more  than  the 
leaves.  Place  a  plant  in  a  place  where  air  can  gain  no  access  to  its  leaves 
and  they  fall  off,  to  be  followed  by  the  decay  of  the  stem :  roots,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  will  gradually  shrink  and  die." — {Qardi  Ckrom.,  1849, 
p.  35.) 

222.  Theprmeipal  condition*^  ikenfort^  lueeuary  to  the  heaUh  erf  pkaUe  m 
suburban  gardens  are,  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  friable,  so  as  to  admit  freely 
of  the  passage  of  minute  particles  of  air  and  water  to  the  roots  of  plants ;  to 
syringe  the  leaves  of  the  plants  as  frequently  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  them 
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dear  from  all  impmitiet ;  and  not  to  ovenrater  the  roots.  Where  rose  trees 
are  grown,  it  is  a  great  point  to  keep  them  clear  of  aphides ;  and  the  hest  mode 
of  doing  this  is  to  make  a  little  brash  of  pieces  of  bait  mat,  tied  together, 
and  fixed  on  a  bit  of  stiek.  This  brush  is  much  softer,  and  less  likely  to 
injure  the  delicate  texture  of  the  young  shoots,  than  a  brush  made  of  hair 
or  bristles. 

223.  It  i»  n$ee$$ary  thai  the  food  cf  piants  shculd  beim  a  state  of  mmute 
nbdwisioH  when  it  is  presented  to  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  ;  and  it  is  also 
necessary  that  these  delicate  organs  should  not  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
food,  unless  the  leaves  are  kept  in  a  healthy  state,  so  as  to  digest  it  properly. 
Thus,  if  the  roots  are  supplied  with  abundance  of  water,  manure,  and  air,  and 
no  water  is  given  to  the  leaves,  which  are  suffered  to  remain  laden  with  soot 
or  dustp  the  spongioles,  acting  mechanically,  will  take  up  more  food  than  the 
plant  can  digest;  and  its  vessels  becoming  choked  up,  ''the  usual  circular 
(ion  of  the  fluids  will  be  impeded,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  plant 
should  droop,  that  its  flowers  should  not  expand,  or  that  its  fruit  should 
shrivel  or  drop  ofi*  prematurely,  and  that  in  the  end  it  should  die ;  as  in  fact  it 
may  be  said  to  expire  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  indigestion."— r((?ariiMi^ 
for  Ladiet,  Istedit.,  p.  27.) 

224.  The  want  of  Ught  it  another  dieadvantoffe  which  attends  suburban 
gardens.  Light  is  essentia]  to  plants  to  produce  the  chemical  changes  which 
ought  to  take  place  in  their  leaves ;  and  suburban  gardens,  from  their  small 
size,  and  the  height  of  the  surrounding  houses,  have  frequently  their  largest 
portion  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Light  is  particularly 
necessary  to  the  production  of  flowers,  and  to  the  ripening  of  fruit;  and  hence 
suburban  gardeners  find  it  very  difiicult  to  grow  showy  flowers,  and  to  ripen 
fine  fruits. 

225.  Selection  of  plantefor  a  euhurban  garden»'-^lt  is  generally  necessary, 
before  planting  a  suburban  garden,  to  decide  whether  it  wiH  be  better  to  plant 
trees  or  flowers ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  garden  shall  be  shady  or 
showy,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage  to  combine  the  two.  In  general,  a  shady 
suburban  garden  is  thought  most  agreeable,  as  green  leaves  and  shade  form 
a  delightfol  contrast  to  the  hot  dusty  road;  and  an  appearance  of  gaiety  in 
flowers  can  be  obtained  by  placing  a  few  calceolarias,  verbenas,  petunias, 
and  pelargoniums  (which  have  been  grown  in  pots,  and  brought  into  flower 
in  a  green-house),  here  and  there  as  taste  may  dictate.  These  plants  may  be 
procured  iii  frill  flower  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood,  at  about  4#.  for  a  dozen  plants,  and,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  summer,  for  about  3s.  a  dozen.  The  same  kinds  of  plants,  without  pots, 
may  be  had  at  a  still  cheaper  rate,  and  are  very  useful  for  bedding  out ;  that  is, 
fr>r  planting  in  the  open  air. 

The  deeidmous  trees,  not  having  ornamental  flowers,  that  will  thrive  in,  a 
suburban  garden,  are : 


Hie  walnut. 

Tbe  black  walnut. 

The  fig. 

Tlie  weeping  ash. 

The  tree  willow. 

The  weeping  wittow. 

TheeiiB. 


The  wyoh  dm. 

The  weeping  elm. 

The  oriental  plane. 

y  srioas  kinds  of  poplars. 

To  theee  may  he  added,  AiUatns  glaada- 
Ibea.  and  Soph^ra  Japdnioa,  with  the 
weeping  raiiety  oCthe  latter. 
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7%0  jkmermg  tr$0$  are : 

The  hone  chestnut.  The  donUe-hionomed  peaeh. 

The  loUnia,  cr  falte  aeatfft.  The  almoad,  and.  In  some  plMca^  Magn^li 

The  UbwnoBi,  end  its  nurfeties.  gnmdillbim. 

Thehj^wthforn,  and  some  of  its  Tiiietiesi. 

The  hardy  climbing  shrvhi  are : 

The  Wist^H  or  Glycine  slii^nsis;  the  com-         denuUis;  Periploca  gne^oa:  the  common 
mon  Jasmine ;  the  Virginian  creeper ;  Cl^-  passion-flower ;  Henisp^rmnm  canad^nse ; 

matis  moHtluia,  with  some  other  kinds  of         Aristolbchla  s)pho. 

ThiB  enuyreem»  are  not  nnneroui,  as  ibey  vi]l  not  bear  tbe  mnoke  so  well 
as  trees  whicb  lose  tbeir  leaves  in  winter.  All  tbe  American  pines  and 
firs  become  stunted  and  sbabby  in  a  town  garden*  The  Seotcb  pine  does  not 
attain  balf  its  usual  sise,  and  its  foliage  looks  black  and  withered.  The  spruce 
fir  and  the  eedar  of  Lebanon  lose  their  lower  branches  and  a  great  portion 
of  their  leaves.    The  principal  evexgreems  that  will  bear  the  smoke  are  :«— 


ITie  yew. 

The  red  cedar. 

Alat^mns. 

Tbe  arbor  jHm, 

ThehoiK,a&d 

^ehoUy;  of  which  last  there  are  niimeroas 
rarietles.  Tbe  Deodar  cedar,  Finns  Laricio, 
and  Finns  exo^a,  will  also  grow  In  town 


gardens.  The  pTraeaaths,  or  evergreen 
thorn,  is  an  exodlent  plant  to  train  agataat 
a  wall,  fhun  the  great  piwfasiOD  of  its 
white  blosaomSk  and  its  r^  beRies*  which 
hang  on  all  the  winter. 
Ivy,  the  common,  the  ^ant,  the  palmate, 
the  golden- leaved,  and  the  silver-leaved, 
are  all  valuable. 


The  h€$i  denduow  shrubs  are : 


Thelflas. 

Hie  garden  syrlnga. 

The  Altbc^a  flrhtez. 

^e  red-blossomed  currant  (R\bes  sanguf- 
nenm). 

The  snmach  (Rhds  Odthras,  and  tjphhia). 

Qfdbnla,  or  P^ras  Jap^nica. 

I%vla  maflvostikohya. 

The  nieiereen,  pink,  dark-red^  and  white- 
flowered. 

Snowy  mespilujs  (Amelanchier  canadensis). 


Boecs  of  varioos  kinds;  observing  that  the 
hybrid  China  and  Bourbon  roses  will  bear 
the  smoke  better  than  the  common  cab- 
bage, or  Provence,  or  than  the  yellow 
roses.  The  cluster,  the  tea-scented  oi 
various  kinds  Qpartieulariy  Btea  rhgaXand 
the  psgrpetoal  roses  (espeotally  Lee*a  per- 
petual, or  the  Bose  du  Roi),  will  grow  as 
well  in  London  as  in  the  country.  Of  the 
moss-roses,  the  crested-moss  is  the  best. 


Tk*  hesi  evergrsen  shrubs  are : 

Thelaiural;  the  ptinet;  the  Portugal  laurel;  bntns;  the  btoom ;  the  dovUe-UMSonnd 

and  sometimes  the  lanrostinus ;  the  ar-         ftvae,  and  the  alatemus. 

Herbaceous  plants. 

The  fbllowing  list  comprises  most  of  the       Scflla  sibfrica,  and  other  kinds, 
common  perennials  which  will  bear  the       Hyacinths  of  various  kinds, 
smoke :  Chrlatmas  rose  (HeiMborus  nlger). 


DWARF  PLAHTS. 

Al^ssum  saxitile  (yellow  flowers). 
A'rabis   montkna,  white,  and  some  other 

kinds. 
JLubrletia,  purple. 
Hepatica,  pink,  blue,  and  white. 
Campdnula  piunila,  white  and  blue. 
C.  garg&nica,  and  some  other  kinds. 


TALL  FLASTS. 

Aoonitum  (monkshood  and  wolfls-baiie)  of 
various  kinds.  A.  autonnile  is  a  new 
spedes,  which  flowers  in  autumn. 

Aquilegia  (columbine)  of  variow  kfaida. 

Adbnis  vemklis  (yellow). 

Agrost^mma  ooronkria  <tlie  rote  eaaqnoiO. 

Antirrhinum    midus    tricolor    (variegated 
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snap-dragon),  and  varknia  other  kinds  of 

snap-dragon. 
Andil^sa  tUUaa  (bhM  bngkM). 
A'ster  Amflliis,  and  other  Unda  of  HioliaaL- 

maa  daisy  and  China  aster. 
Baptkia  tinotbiia. 
Yarioiu  kinds  of  tall  campanulas. 
Catanintiha  c«rUea. 
Coredpsis  verticlUkta  and  a  laneeoOtta. 
]>dphiaiiini  grandiflteamaad  BarftwU  (Una 

larkspurs). 
Diinthos  latlfZdiaa,  and  some  other  kinds  of 

pinks  and  carnations. 
Biot^mnos  Fraxin^Ila. 
FrttOIlula  impeiAUs  (eromi  imperial). 
Genm  ooccinemn  uillort 
Qladkdiis  eommlinls  (patn  flag). 
Hed^nim  (Frensh  lunifTsiielde). 
Heliiknthiis    decapitalus    (perennial   son- 
flower). 
LiUnm  G&ndidum  (white  lily). 
—   attrtbfliim  (arsnge  lily). 
— «-   lUrtagon,  and  sereral  other  kinds. 
lAiAmia  poiyph^ns  (dark  pnrpler  lilae,  and 

iHiile). 
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<Enoth%ra  spedbsaand  maorocirpa  (evening 

prifluoae). 
Omithdf  alnm  omhellktum  (white  star  of 

Bethlehem). 
(Vrobus  yariegktos. 
Pieonies  of  rarions  kinds. 
Papitrer  orlentkle,  and  P.  hntctektuili  (sear- 
let  popples). 
Fentst^mon  gentianoklea. 

— ^     atropnrpturens. 
Phlox,  Tarious  taU  kinds. 
P(dem6mam  gracile. 
Potentilla  atrosangninea. 

'    '      nepal^Bsis. 
Bsndnoiilua    aoonitiAdias   (fair  maid    of 

Vnnee). 

— ^-    iwiis  fl.  pL  (bachelor's  buttons). 
Budb^kU  hirta. 
Spine^a  Filip^ndula. 
Stitioe  latifbUa. 

Trdlllns  enropn^ns  (globe  flower). 
Terdttiea  moltfflda. 
Hops  are  climbing  perennials,  Tcrjr  useflil  in 

town  gardens. 

BknmiaU. 

Campimda  pyramldklia. 
Sweet  WfUiam*  variouB  kxnda. 


Holljhcda. 

etccksw 

CaatertMuy  bells  (Camptoola  M^um). 

Anmtah.-^Mwt  of  the  common  kinds  require  more  apace,  more  free  air, 
and  more  sunshine  than  are  to  be  found  generally  in  town  gardens.  The 
Califomian  annual^  howerer,  and  some  other  kinds,  may  be  sown  in  autumn 
to  flower  in  earlj  spring.  The  following  is  a  list  of  annuals,  principally 
from  California  and  South  America,  which  may  be  treated  in  this  manner : 


G.  bioolor,  lilac  and  white. 

CoUineia  bicolor,  lUac  and  white. 

Leptc8lphon«  sareral  spedes,  bine  and  white 
andptaik. 

Callidpsis  tinotbiia,  and  vaiiettes* 

Mllopetriflda. 

Visckria  oeulkta. 

Sweet  peas,  conTolvulnses  of  diJl^reiit  kinds, 
and  the  common  nastuitinm  (Tropse^olum 
nU^)  are  hardy  annual  dimUng  plants. 


Kem6phila  insignia,  blue. 

K.  atomitfia,  white. 

K.  diseoidklis,  bladUth  with  awhita  margin. 

N.  macuMita,  white  with  purple  spots. 

Esefaseh^tiia  (}alif<Siiiica,  yellow. 

£.crbeea,  orange. 

E.  oomp^Urta,  yellow. 

ClirkU  pnleh^Ua,  lilao. 

C  p.  flbre  iUba  white. 

C.  Aegans,  lied. 

GiBatriecior,  lilao,  blacUsb,  and  white. 

Cimbinff  half-hardy  onnuah. 
iyopeV>lumperegrtnam(Canary-bird  flower).      Manrindya  Bardi^lma. 
CobceHi  setodens  Bhodoohlton  TOlhUle. 

LopibospAannm  BUnOmm,  and  Tacletles. 

To  these  may  be  added,  Thunb^rgia  aUta,  Ipomce^a  rdbro-csenilea,  and 
several  other  showy  plants,  which  require  a  hot-bed  to  raise  them,  but  which 
will  grow  and  flower  freely  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer.  Eccremo- 
cilrpns  scjlber  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  will  flower  the  first  year,  but  if 
protected  from  frost,  it  will  live  several  years. 
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f  5.  RenovaiUm  of  Suburban  Gardens. 

226. — Renovating  enburban  ^ardene. — Whoever  does  not  Koild  or  Uke 
pOBtettioQ  of  a  new  boute,  so  u  to  have  the  garden  to  lay  out  himeelf,  will, 
on.changnig  his  residence,  probably  find  that  the  garden  of  his  new  abode 
requires  renovating.  To  ascertain  how  far  this  is  neeessaiy,  he  has  only  to 
test  every  part  of  his  garden  by  the  principles  and  rules  for  laying  out  and 
planting  which  we  have  already  laid  down ;  and  we  shall  therefore  confine 
our  remarks  here  to  directing  his  attention  to  those  pobita  in  which  an  old 
garden  will  generally  be  found  defective. 

227.  T%e  eoil  m  old  iubmrban  gardens  has  frequently  a  sodden,  black,  soft 
appearance,  and  the  fruit-trees  are  barren,  cankeredt  and  covered  with  moss, 
lliis  is  the  combined  eflfect  of  bad  drainage,  over-watering,  and  over-manur- 
ing.   Over-watering  is  a  common  fault  in  town  gardens ;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly injurious  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  tiie  soil  is  generally 
clayey  and  badly  drained,  and  where  the  soil  is  frequently  loaded  with  stable 
manure.    Most  persons  imagine  that  manure  and  water  are  all  that  are 
wanted  to  make  a  garden  fertile ;  and,  if  the  fruit-trees  do  not  bear,  and 
the  flowers  and  vegetables  do  not  thrive,  manure  and  water  are  considered  to 
form  an  universal  panacea.    Now,  die  fact  is,  that  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  most  small  gardens  have  been  manured  and  watered  a  great  deal  too 
much ;  and  in  many,  the  surface  soil,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  rich  friable 
mould,  only  presents  a  soft  black  slimy  substance,  totally  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vegetation,  and  into  which  the  manure  is  changed,  from  being  sator- 
rated  with  sti^ant  water.    *'  No  appearance  is  more  common  in  the  garden* 
of  street  houses  than  this,  from  these  gardens  being  originally  ill-drained,  and 
yet  continually  watered ;  and  from  their  possessors  loading  them  with  manure, 
in  the  hope  of  rendering  them  fertile." — {Gard,  for  Ladies^  first  edit  p.  26.) 
The  obvious  remedy  for  a  case  of  this  kind,  is  to  trench  the  ground  so  deeply 
as  to  bury  the  surface  soil,  and  to  supply  ite  place  with  the  subsoil,  or  to 
mix  the  surface  soil  with  lime  or  sand ;  but  no  remedy  will  be  permanentiy 
efficacious  if  the  drainage  is  defective.    ''  Why  is  land  improved  by  good 
drainage?  "  asks  Dr.  Lindley.    '^  Many  believe  the  whole  advantage  consbto 
in  removing  water:  but  water  is  not  in  iteelf  an  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
food  of  plants,  and  its  absence  is  attended  with  fatol  results.    It  is  the  ezcesa 
of  water  which  injures  plants,  just  as  an  excess  of  food  injures  animals;  with 
this  difference,  that  animals  can  refrise  what  is  hurtfrd  to  them,  while  plants 
have  no  choice,  but  must  take  into  their  system  whatever  is  in  contact  with 
the  spongioles  of  their  roots.    The  latter  therefore  are  more  readily  gorged 
than  the  former.    But  undrained  land  is  not  merely  wet;  it  is  water-logged. 
All  the  interstices  between  the  particles  of  earth  being  filled  with  water,  air 
is  necessarily  absent,  except  that  small  quantity  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
water.     In  this  way  planto  are  deprived  of  the  most  essential  part  of  their 
food :  but  when  the  water  is  removed,  air  takes  its  place,  and  holds  in  suspen-i 
siou  as  much  water  as  the  roots  can  thrive  upon ;  for  it  is  not  water  in  a  fluid 
state  that  plants  prefer ;  it  is  when  it  has  assumed  the  stote  of  vapour  that 
they  feed  upon  it  best ;  so  that  the  removal  of  water  permits  air  and  air- 
borne vapour,  the  bent  of  all  food  for  roots,  to  take  its  place." — {Gard, 
Chron.  for  1849,  p.  35.) 
228.  The  underground  drainage,  in  a  garden  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
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for  twenty  yean,  will  frequently  be  found  more  or  less  choked  up ;  the  indi- 
cations of  which  are  dampness  and  moss  on  certain  parts  oF  the  walks,  wheie 
the  surfoce  is  lowest ;  the  sodden,  black,  soft  appearance  in  the  soil,  already 
described;  and  moesinesa  and  canker  in  the  fruit^iees.     When  the  drainage 
is  defective,  there  is  no  remedy  "but  digging  out  the  drains,  or  forming  others 
in  their  stead,  in  the  same  or  in  preferable  directions,  and  with  firesh  mate- 
rials.   The  surface  drainage,  also^  will  often  be  found  defectiTe,  from  the 
ground,  when  the  garden  was  first  formed,  having  settled  unequally.;  and  this 
evil  having  been  aggravated  during  a  series  of  years.     In  eases  of  this  kind, 
the  hoUow  places  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  soil  will  hold  water  in  pools 
after  eveiy  heavy  shower ;  where  the  walk  has  sunk,  the  gravel  will  have 
become  blackened  or  muddy  on  the  surface,  and  the  box  or  other  plant 
edging  will  look  pale  and  sickly.    There  is  no  remedy  for  this  but  relevelling 
the  surface ;  which  implies  taking  up  the  grayel  of  the  walk  and  its  edgings^ 
as  well  as  such  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  as  may  grow  in  the  hollow 
spaces ;  and,  after  raising  the  whole  with  fresh  earth  and  gravel,  to  replace 
the  plants.    The  sewerage,  or  drain,  from  the  house  to  the  public  drain  or 
sewer,  and  also  the  means  of  conveying  water  to  the  house,  whether  by  pipes 
from  a  public  company,  or  a  well  or  tank,  should  be  examined.    The  well 
will  most  probably  require  cleaning,  and,  possibly,  its  sides  may  want  to  be 
taken  3own  and  rebuilt.    The  same  remark  will  apply  to  tanks. 

229.  Tke  hamndary  walk^  w  fenctM,  of  the  garden,  of  whatever  kind  these 
may  be,  can  hardly  fail  to  require  some  repairs.     If  they  are  brick  walls,  on 
which  trees  have  been  trained  for  many  years,  the  bricks  will  be  iuU  of  nail- 
boles,  and  their  joints  will  be  found  open  from  the  falling  out  of  the  mortar. 
The  common  mode  of  remedying  this  evil  is  to  repoint  the  wall ;  that  is,  to  fill 
up  the  interstices  between  the  bricks  with  freeh  mortar,  replacing  any  greatly 
damaged  bricks  with  new  ones:  but,  as  this  is  attended  with  connderable 
expense,  a  cheaper  and  more  effectual  mode  is  to  brush  over  the  entire  wall 
with  a  mixture  of  Roman  cement  and  water,  as  thick  as  it  can  be  laid  on  with 
a  brush.    The  wall  having  been  previously  brushed  over  with  water  to  clear 
it  from  any  loose  materials,  tiie  mixture  should  be  instantly  applied ;  and  it 
should  be  used  as  soon  as  made,  or  it  will  set  in  the  vessel  it  was  made  in.   If 
one  coating  of  this  liquid  cement  be  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  holes,  a  second 
m«y  be  given,  after  the  first  has  been  two  or  tiiree  days  laid  on ;  or  even  a 
third,  if  necessary  to  render  the  surface  of  the  wall  tolerably  even.     An  old 
dilaindated  brick  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  was  treated  in 
this  manner  upwards  of  twelve  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  almost  as 
good  as  new.    The  coping  of  walls  should  be  examined  and  rendered  water- 
tight; otherwise,  the  water  will  be  liable  to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  wall,  and 
rot  it.    For  the  repair  of  copings,  cement  is  admirably  adapted ;  and,  even  if 
the  coping  ahould  require  to  be  entirely  renewed,  plates  of  artificial  stone, 
formed  of  cement,  will,  in  many  situations,  be  found  cheaper  and  better  tlian 
any  other.     When  a  wall  is  in  a  bad  stale,  and  it  is  not  considered  desirable 
to  bestow  much  expense  in  repairing  it,  the  cheapest  mode  that  we  know  of 
for  keeping  it  stan^ng  for  a  great  many  years  is,  to  plant  ivy  at  iu  base,  and 
allow  it  to  run  up ;  in  which  case  the  ivy  will  not  only  protect  the  sides  of 
the  wan,  but  will  form  a  mantled  coping  to  iu  top.     When  the  boundary 
frnce  is  of  wood,  it  should  be  examined,  to  ascertain  whether  the  parts  are 
rotten  *'  between  wind  nnd  water"  (that  is,  at  tie  surface  of  Uie  soil),  which 
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is  Tery  freqaentlj  die  case  whfle  the  upper  part  of  the  foace  is  fresb  and 
strong.  In  this  ease,  the  posts  should  either  boi  entirely  renewed,  or  the 
cheaper  mode  adopted  of  inserting  fresh  posts  close  Co  the  rotten  onee,  of  snch 
a  ^length  as  to  reach  two*  or  three  feet  above  ^e  snHkce.  By  nailmg  these 
short  new  posts  to  the  sound  part  of  the  old  posts,  the  fsnee  may  be  kept  up 
during  another  lease.  A  fvdl-grown  hedge,  witli  gape  in  it,  is  one  of  the 
worst  fenoes  to  repair;  because  young  hedge-pknts  will  never  ihriTe  among 
old  ones,  llie  only  mode,  in  Ibis  ease,  is  to  intertwine  the  a^oining 
branches,  and  to  insert  stakes  fbr  retaining  these  in  their  position.  The 
hedge  wih  often  be  found  too  broad  at  top ;  in  eonsequenee  of  which,  the 
light  and  air  are  too  much  excluded  from  the  bottom,  which  beoomes  naked ; 
and  here  the  only  remedy  is  to  cut  in  the  sides  of  tlM  he^^  so  as  tofeduee 
the  width  al  top ;  when,  after  two  or  three  years,  it  will  become  equally 
thick  from  the  ground  upwards. 

230.  The  walkt,  whether  ef  jgraoel  or  pavetMut,  wiU  haidly  fidl  requiring  to 
be  taken  up  and  replaced  or  renewed ;  and,  as  the  underground  drains  are 
generally  along  the  sides  of  the  walks,  both  may  be  renovated  at  the  same 
time.  The  edgings  to  the  walks,  if  of  box,  will  probably  be  overgrown ;  in 
which  case  they  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced  by  young  plants 
fh>m  a  nursery,  unless  the  occupier  be  eontent  to  take  up  the  old  box,  and 
plant  it  in  rows  in  the  interior  of  the  garden,  in  the  manner  called  by 
gardeners  laying  in,  leaving  only  an  inch  or  two  of  the  plant  above  the 
surface,  in  which  state  it  wiU  commonly  throw  out  fresh  roots  firom  the  side 
shoots,  and,  in  a  year,  be  fit  to  plant  out  along  the  walks  as  edgings.  Some 
gardeners  plant  old  box  at  once  as  edgings,  where  it  is  inally  to  remain, 
burying  the  plants  to  within  2  in.  of  (be  ends  of  the  shoots ;  but  as,  from  the 
length  of  the  old  overgrown  box,  it  beoomes  neoessaiy  in  this  case  to  bend 
the  plants  in  planting  them,  and,  consequently,  many  of  them  are  broken, 
and  thus  are  liable  to  die  during  the  summer,  it  is  better  to  make  certain  of 
plants  that  will  Hve,  by  rooting  the  box  fint  in  nursery  Unas,  aa  recom- 
mended above.  In  almost  every  case  of  renovatioB,  of  whatever  material 
the  edgings  to  the  walks  may  have  been  made,  wfao&er  grass,  thrift,  straw- 
berries, brick,  tile,  slate,  or  stone,  they  will  require  to  be  ttken  up  and 
replaced,  if  not  renewed. 

231.  The  tuff,  if  there  be  any,  if  it  does  not  require  the  surfree  on  which 
it  grows  to  be  releveUed,  may  be  renewed  by  digging  it  down,  fonnmg  and 
consolidating  the  surfiMse  by  raking  and  rolling,  and  afterwards  sowing  grass 
seeds ;  or,  if  expense  be  not  an  object,  fVesh  turf  may  be  procured  from  an 
old  pasture.  In  many  cases,  however,  idl  the  renovation  that  will  be  required 
for  turf  will  be  the  filling  up  of  the  inequalities  of  die  suriuce  with  fine  soil, 
rolling  the  whole  firmly,  and  sowing  grass  seeds  in  the  bare  plaoes  after 
the  first  shower;  then  slightly  raking  it,  and  again  roUtng  it  after  it  beoomea 
dry. 

232.  The  moet  importatU  eomnderaUoHf  however,  wilih  reference  to  reno* 
vating  suburban  gardens,  is  the  state  of  the  trees  uid  shrubs.  In  almost 
all  suburban  gardens  of  twenty  years'  standing,  this  will  be  found  to  be  moat 
wretched.  The  .ornamental  shrubs  will  commoniy  be  found  to  consist  only 
of  the  coarser-growing  kinds,  which  have  remained  and  become  vigoroue, 
after  having  choked  up  and  destroyed  the  weaker  and  more  delt<^rte  kinds ; 
and  the  ornamental  trees  wiU  be  found  too  large,  overshading  eveiything. 
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and  rendering  the  ground  damp  and  unproductiTe,  and  the  atmoaphere 
unhealthy.    The  fruit  trees  will  generally  be  cankend,  and  producing  little 
or  no  fruit;  and  the  little  which  they  do  produce  will  have  a  had  flavour* 
The  fruit  Bhruhfl,  such  as  the  gooseberry,  the  currant,  and  the  raspbeny,  will 
be  found  overgrown,  and  crowded  togedier  fbr  want  «f  pruning  and  thinning. 
The  only  effectual  remedy  for  these  evils  is,  to  root  out  the  whole  of  the 
ligneous  plants,  and  to  introduce  young  healthy  plants  in  their  stead.    There 
need  be  Uie  less  segfe(;  at  doing  this,  because  the  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and 
shrubsy  aad  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  that  were  planted  in  suburban 
gardens  twenty  years  ago,  were  very  inferior  to  those  which  may  now  be 
purchased  in  the  nurseries.    There  is  another  reason  why  it  will  almost 
always  become  necessary  to  root  out  the  fruit  trees  in  an  old  garden ;  which 
is,  that  their  roots  will,  in  most  cases,  be  feund  too  deeply  buried  in  the  soiL 
The  main  cause  of  this  is,  that  they  have  been  planted  too  deep  at  flrst ;  that 
is,  the  soil  having  been  trenched  pechaps  2  or  3  feet  deep,  previously  to 
planting,  the  trees  have  been  planted  just  as  deep  as  they  would  have  been 
on  solid  ground ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the  watering  and  treading 
down  the  soil  to  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  collar  of  the  tree  is,  the 
very  first  year,  2  or  3  indies  below  the  suzfruse ;  and  eveiy  year  afrerwardsy 
from  the  additions  made  to  the  soil  by  manure,  and  from  its  swelling  up  in 
consequence  of  the  pnlverisatioB  it  receives  by  culture,  the  root  of  the  tree 
becomea  st31  more  and  more  deeply  buried,  till,  at  the  end  of  20  years,  the 
collar  is  perhiqps  6  or  8  inches  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  ought  to  be.    This 
burying  of  the  collar  is  the  grand  cause  of  the  nnfruitfiilness  of  fruit  trees  in 
small  gardens ;  and,  mdeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  all  gardens  whatever ; 
and  thJB  deep  burying  of  the  roots  is  just  as  hurtfrd  to  a  goosebeiry,  a  currant, 
or  a  raspberry,  as  it  is  to  an  apple,  a  pear,  or  a  plum.  In  the  case  of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  it  is  equally  injurious,  by  preventing  them  frt>m  flowering* 
If,  therefore,  old  tz«es  and  shrubs  of  any  kind  are  to  be  retained  in  reno* 
vating  the  garden,  they  wiU  require  to  be  taken  up,  and  replanted  with  their 
collars  rather  above  the  sur&oe  than  under  it,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  sinking  of 
the  ground,  and  to  cause  the  tree,  even  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
settled,  to  hsve  the  appearance  of  growing  out  of  a  small  mound.    If  we 

examine  thriving  trees  in  a 

state  of  nature,  we  shall  always  / 

find  that  the  colUir  (that  is,  the  V 

point  of  junction  between  the        68 

stem  and  the  root)  rises  above 

the  general  surfiice,  as.  shown        ,    , 

in/^.  67.   On  the  ether  hand, 

if  we  examine  trees  that  have  been  planted  by  man  in 

deeply  trenched  soils,  we  shall  generally  find  that,  though  planted  at  first  as 

shown  in  fig.  68.,  they  will,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  have  sunk,  as 

shown  in  fi$^  60. ;  or,  if  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  ground  about  them 

level  by   adding  fresh 
69  II  soil  as  it  sinks,  they  will 

appear,  as  in  fig.  70., 
with  their  collars  com- 
pletely buried,  and  their    - 
trunks  rising  out  of  the 
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soil  like  a  poet  driren  ioto 
it  by  arty  intteadof  ipring- 
ing  irom  a  woody  base 
fonned  by  the  roots,  like 
trees  and  shrubs  in  an  in- 
digenous state,  as  shown 
iajig.  71.  '  In  replanting, 
either  with  trees  already  io  the  garden,  and  taken  up  in  order  to  have  their 
rooU  raised  higher,  or  with  young  trees,  they  ought  always  to  be  planted  on 
little  lulls,  more  or  less  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Jiff.  72.;  so  as  ultimately  to  settle  down  into 
flattened  protuberances,  as  in^.  67.  It  may 
be  asked  how  the  ground  is  to  be  cropped  dose 
to  the  roots  of  trees  so  treated ;  to  which  we 
answer,  that  we  have  already  shown  in  pp.  76., 
77 n  the  utter  impossibility  of  fruit  trees  planted 
in  dug  ground  besring  well,  unless  an  undug  space  be  kept  all  an>und  them. 
There  is  not  a  single  point  in  the  whole  culture  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  is  of 
equal  importance  to  that  of  keeping  the  collar  of  the  trunk  above  the  surface ; 
and  there  is  not  one  which  is  more  generally  either  neglected,  or  by  some 
means  or  other  counteracted,  not  only  in  small,  but  in  large  gardens. 

233.  Where  U  is  propoeed  to  retam  the  omammUal  skrube  or  treee  alreadjf 
exieiing  m  on  oid  euburhon  fforden,  they  will  very  generally  require  to  be 
taken  up  and  replanted,  no  less  than  the  fruit  trees,  unless  they  should  be  ao 
large  as  to  be  of  a  timber-like  size ;  in  which  case,  as  in  a  very  small  suburban 
garden  they  will  be  disproportionate  to  every  thing  about  them,  they  ougbt 
to  be  rooted  up  entirely.  The  only  remedy  fbr  trees  which  have  been  too 
deeply  planted,  besides  taking  them  up  and  replanting  them,  is  removing  the 
earth  which  covers  their  roots,  as  deep  as  the  lower  part  of  the  collar;  but,  as 
this  would  very  much  disfigure  any  garden,  whether  large  or  small,  it  is  a 
remedy  which  we  cannot  recommend  any  one  to  resort  to.  In  the  case  of 
the  smaller  shrubs,  whether  fruit-bearing  or  ornamental,  such  as  gooseberries, 
currants,  roses,  &c.,  there  need  never  be  the  sligntest  hesitation  in  rooting  up 
such  as  have  been  too  deeply  planted,  throwing  them  away,  and  replacing 
them  with  young  plants  from  the  nurseries. 

234.  //  may  eometmet  happen,  where  the  soil  ie  poor  and  ehaUow^  and  the 
subsoil  gravel,  rock,  or  chalk,  that  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  may  be 
suffering  for  want  of  nourishment,  and  may,  from  this  cause,  exhibit  canker 
or  mossiness  on  their  branches.  In  this  ease,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  supply 
nourishment,  which  should  be  done,  not  by  digging  dung  into  the  soil,  but 
by  top-dressing  it  with  thoroughly  rotten  horse  or  cow  dung,  or  with  a  com- 
position of  soil  and  some  other  animal  or  mixed  manure.  Where  such  trees 
stand  in  dog  ground,  the  manure  may  be  sKghtly  forked  in ;  but  where  they 
stand  on  tur(  spreading  it  on  the  surface  in  antomn,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  there  during  winter,  will  be  sufficient.  Renovating  firuit  trees  by 
top-dressing  the  surface  has  the  double  advantage  of  rendering  them  more 
productive  of  fruit,  and  of  making  that  fruit  of  higher  flavour.  Even  when 
trees  have  been  too  deeply  planted,  if  their  collars  are  laid  bare,  and  the 
surface  soil  removed  for  2  or  3  feet  all  round,  to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the 
main  routs,  and  afterwards  the  surface  top-dressed,  from  the  trunk  as  far  as 
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the  rooU  are  rappoeed  to  extend,  the  evils  of  deep  planting  will  be  mitigated, 
it  being  understood  that  the  surface  is  never  to  be  afterwards  dug.  The 
fibrous  roots  are,  by  this  treatment,  tempted  to  come  up  to  the  surface  in 
search  of  the  nourishment  afforded  by  the  manure ;  and,  whenever  the  greater 
number  of  the  roots  of  a  tree  are  near  the  surface,  from  the  greater  warmth 
in  summer,  and  the  influence  of  the  air,  it  is  certain  to  blossom  and  bear 
well,  and,  without  being  over-luxuriant,  to  be  in  a  thriving  state. 

235.  The  atdy  reaudmng  tmbject  emmeeted  with  the  renoffotion  of  tuburbam 
gardens,  tt  tkaiofhueeU  and  other  vermm. — Where  these  have  not  been  kept 
down  by  vigOant  attention,  the  soil,  owing  to  the  state  of  closeness  and 
dampness  in  which  small  gardens  usually  are  kept,  wiU  be  found  teeming 
with  snaOs,  slugs,  and  worms ;  and  the  shoots  of  the  trees  with  the  eggs  of 
moths  and  other  insects.  In  winter,  the  snaUs  and  slugs  will  be  found  col^ 
leeted,  for  shelter  and  protection,  under  evergreens,  among  stones,  or  any 
similar  materials  that  Jifford  them  shelter,  and  in  the  crevices  of  walls,  &c. 
The  most  effectual  mode,  when  they  are  in  large  quantities,  is,  to  collect 
them  by  hand,  and  then  destroy  them ;  and,  when  they  are  less  numerous,  to 
water  every  part  of  the  garden  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  with  clear  lime 
water,  which,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  their  bodies,  efiectually  destroys 
snails,  slugs,  and  worms.  The  eggs  of  insects  attached  to  the  trees  should 
be  rubbed  off  with  a  hard  brush,  and  then  collected  by  hand;  and,  early  in 
spring,  the  progress  of  any  that  remain  should  be  watched,  and  tobacco-water, 
lime-water,  or  soapsuds  (which  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  lime-water, 
but  are  longer  retained  on  the  plant,  in  consequence  of  the  greasy  medium 
in  which  the  alkali  is  enveloped),  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  insects  are 
hatched. 

236.  In  general,  we  may  observe  that,  though  there  may  be  some  advantage 
in  taking  possession  of  a  large  garden,  which  has  been  planted  for  some  years, 
on  account  of  the  fruit-trees  being  in  a  bearing  state,  and  the  ornamental 
trees  being  of  a  sufficient  size  to  produce  considerable  effect,  there  is  none 
whatever  in  occupying  an  old  suburban  garden.  With  all  such,  the  best 
mode  win  generally  be  found  to  be,  to  root  up  all  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
renovate  the  garden  by  improving  the  soil,  &c.,  laying  out  afresh,  and 
replanting  entirely. 

§  6. — The  Garden  Tools  required  in  a  Snhirban  Garden, 

237.  ji  garden  engine  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  a  suburban  garden,  as  it 
afibrds  the  greatest  facility  for  watering  the  leaves  of  plants,  with  the  least 
possible  trouble ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  obtained,  a  syringe  is  indispensa-* 
ble.  Two  or  three  watering-pots  will  also  be  required,  and  at  least  one 
should  have  a  very  fine  rose. 

238.  The  prindpal  implements  required  will  be  a  spade,  a  small  iron  rake, 
a  small  fork,  and  a  hoe ;  a  trowel,  and  a  secateur  or  pruning  shears.  A  pair 
of  steps,  a  large  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  hammer  for  driving  nails  into  the  wall 
in  training,  will  also  be  useful ;  and  a  small  mowing  machine  may  be  added, 
if  expense  be  not  an  object. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

COVHTRT     VILLAS. 

239.  C<mtd/ry  vUiag^  •▼«&  of  Um  smallest  suse,  differ  from  saVurban  villasi 
in  not  being  regulated  in  the  sitnation  of  the  house  by  may  street  or  road. 
Hitherto,  we  hare  been  Ibnted,  by  the  neoessity  of  keeping  the  front  of  the 
house  in  a  line  with  the  fronts  of  odier  houses ;  and  by  the  right-lined  boun- 
dary of  the  garden,  as  well  as  by  its  oomparatively  limited  extent;  but  now 
we  are  released  from  these  tnmmels,  unless  we  except  some  cases  where 
a  |Jot  of  ground  of  a  few  acres  in  extant,  may  be  bordered  by  straight  lines, 
which  is  no  great  disadTantage  in  this  comparatiYely  large  spaoe,  and  more 
especially  where  (he  ground  has  an  irregular  surfietoe.  We  shall,  tikerefisre, 
in  these  designs,  he  enabled  to  introdnoe  greater  yaxiety,  as  well  as  a  greater 
number  of  objects,  in  each  design.  If  to  irregnlari^  of  outlitte,  and  the 
extent  of  a  few  acres,  irregularity  of  sui&oe  be  added,  and  the  choice  left 
as  to  the  situatimi  of  the  house,  all  the  leading  desiderata  necessary  to 
make  a  fine  place  are  present ;  and,  whether  such  a  place  be  produced  or  not, 
will,  all  other  drenmatanoes  (such  as  climate,  soil,  water,  Arc.)  being  favour* 
able,  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  designer,  and  the  liberality  of  his  employer 
in  regard  to  the  snm  to  be  laid  out. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON   COUNTRY  VILLAS. 

240.  The  MOfi  iaqjforUmt  pomt  of  d^erenee  between  a  eiAmhan  tmd  a  eotmtry 
tUia,  is  undoubtedly  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  never  forming  part  of  a 
street  or  road :  but  there  are  several  other  distinctive  marks  of  difference.  In 
giving  designs  for  suburban  gardens,  we  have  supposed,  in  almost  every 
case,  that  the  nuface  is  flat,  and  the  space  limited ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  beauties  to  be  produced  must  necessarily  be  included  within  the  enclosure. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  we  have  suggested  that  a^oining  trees,  and  other 
objects  might  be  admitted  to  view;  and,  in  others,  that  unsightly  objects 
might  be  excluded  by  trees ;  but,  as  there  is  in  general,  very  little  scope  for 
exercising  this  kind  of  art  in  laying  out  street  gndans,  we  hove  hitherto  not 
said  much  on  the  subject.  In  the  gardens  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
treat,  however,  and  especially  such  as  have  an  uneven  surface,  the  exterior 
landscape  necessarily  forms  a  constant  object  of  attention,  in  laying  out  the 
surface  of  the  area  within  the  boundary.  Without  a  nice  attention  to  the 
adjoining  grounds,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  planted,  built  on,  or  laid 
out;  and  adapting  the  foregrounds  and  middle  distances  to  them,  as  the  case 
may  require ;  the  effect  produced  will  not  be  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
landscape,  in  the  artistical  sense  of  that  word. 

241.  What  constitutes  an  artistical  landscape, — It  may  be  necessary  to 
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remind  the  general  reader  that  hy  •  Undac^,  in  tbeeenae  in  which  H  is  under- 
ilood  by  artistSy  ia  jaeaat  a  scene,  reirdaat^  arohiteetaral,  or  aquatic,  vhich 
can  he  aeen  hy-  the  eye  looking  horizontally  and  direody  in  firOnt»  without 
moving  the  head;  which  eonslats  of  atrongly  marked  parte,  within  a  few  feet 
or  yards  of  the  eye,  fonosing  what  ia  called  the  foreground ;  which  contains  a 
numher  of  parts  in  the  hoiiaon,  sufficiently  distant  to  appear  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  date,  which  is  called  the  distance ;  and  which  is  completed  by  an 
intermediate  partion  of  scenery,  aaither  so  iiidiatinct  aa  the  distaaoe,  nor  so 
laige  and  bold,  nor  so  much  in  detail,  aa  the  foreground,  which  ia  called  the 
middle  distance.  Such  landscapes  admit  of  infinita  Tariety :  I.  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  space  within  which  the  three  componant  parts  of  them,  viz.  the 
foreground,  middle  distance,  and  third  distance,  are  oontained;  and,  2.  as  to 
the  nature,  numher,  and  magnitude  of  the  ohjeeta  which  form  each  of  these 
component  porta.  One  property*  however,  is  common  to  every  landscape  that 
is  aalisAietory  to  the  eye ;  viz.  that  it  is  composed  of  parte  or  distances,  and 
that  these  are  not  less  than  three.  The  principle  on  which  this  ia  iouaded  isy 
that  no  landscape  can  please  that  does  not  form  a  whole ;  and  that  three  are 
the  smallest  number  of  parts  in  any  object  by  which  a  whols  can  be  produced* 
In  addition  to  constitutkig  a  whole,  a  landscape  may  be  expressive  of  difierent 
other  kinds  of  beauty :  it  may  be  gay  or  j^my,  simple  or  iatricaie,  and  90 
on ;  and  though  the  landseape-gardeuer  may  not  always  have  it  in  his  power 
to  confer  much  expreaaion  of  thiakind,  yet  he  ia  always  able  to  form  a  whole, 
and^  if  he  does  not  do  this^  he  is  without  exouae. 

242.  The  dUUmi  scenery  should  always  be  oansid^ed  in  laying  out  a  country 
villa.  Haviag  endeavoured  to  give  the  general  reader  a  ^ear  idea  of  what 
conetitntes  an  artistical  landscape,  ouir  next  olject  is  to  impress  on  his  mind 
the  propoeition,  that  in  every  well  laid  out  place  there  will  be  a  considerable 
number  of  views,  consisting  of  at  least  three  distances ;  all  more  or  less  strik- 
ing, or  eaptivating,  and  all  more  or  leas  forcing  themselves  on  the  attention  of 
the  spectator.  These  views  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  windows  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  of  the  house,  finom  the  walks  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  or  £rom 
seats  plaoed  in  different  parts  of  them.  If^  in  moving  along  the  walks,  one 
part  of  the  scenery  be  found  just  aa  interettiiig  aa  another,  and  none  capable 
of  attracting  much  attention,  then  the  artist  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  create 
a  series  of  landscapes.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  has  not  created 
boasitiea  of  anoSher  kind ;  for  there  may  be  handsome  beds  of  lowers,  elegant 
sculpturesque  objects^  and  fine  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs :  but  these 
beauties  belong  to  flonculture,  architectural  decoration,  and  arboriculture, 
and  not  to  landscape-gardening.  Neither  does  it  follow  that  every  step  in  a 
pleaattre-ground  ought  to  produce  a  new  and  striking  landscape,  though  this 
is  practacable  under  very  favourable  circumstances ;  and  we  shall  show,  from 
a  garden  of  less  than  aa  acre  in  extent,  how  upwards  of  a  score  of  striking 
landscapes  may  be  produced  in  almost  immediate  succession.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  every  landscape  should  have  its  third  distance  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  landscape^ardener :  on  the  con- 
trary, this  distance  may  always  be  obtained  within  the  grounds  when  it  cannot 
be  found  beyond  them ;  though  the  views,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be 
confined  rather  than  grand.  It  is  principally  to  effect  this  sort  of  pleasing, 
gardenesque,  or  picturesque  views,  that  sculptural  and  architectural  objects 
are  introduced  into  gardens. 
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24S.  The  kouM. — In  proceeding  to  lay  out  the  gnmnds  of  a  cimiitry 
retidenee,  the  fint  point  that  requires  to  be  determined  ii,  the  aituation  of  the 
house  and  domestic  offices ;  the  latter  iadoding  the  kitchen*coiirt  and  the 
stable-court  We  have  already  said  so  much  on  the  advantages  of  a  situation 
for  the  house  so  far  elevated  as  to  be  coounanding,  and  on  a  soil  so  dry,  and 
a  surfiice  so  open,  as  to  be  healthy,  that  we  shall  not  enlarge  further  up<m 
these  subjects  here ;  but  the  site  of  the  house,  relatively  to  the  public  road 
and  the  boundary  fence,  remains  to  be  considered.  Where  there  are  offiBnaive 
objects  in  or  near  the  boundary,  there  is  a  motive  for  placing  the  house  at  a 
distance  from  it ;  but,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  house  may  be  set  down 
on  the  spot  containing  the  best  views,  provided  that  spot  allows  of  properly 
placing  and  disposing  of  the  offices  and  kitchen-garden.  Where  it  is  intended 
that  the  establishment  shall  be  small,  there  will  often  be  found  great  conve- 
nience io  placing  the  house  near  the  public  road  and  main  entrance,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  labour  of  servants  in  attending  the  gates.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  complete  establishments,  a  situation  at  some  distance  from  the 
public  road  has  the  advantage  of  concentrating  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  thus  bringmg  all  the  servants  more  immediately  under  the  eye 
and  control  of  the  master  and  mistress.  Where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  place 
look  larger  than  it  is,  an  advantage  is  gained  by  placing  the  house  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  entrance-lodge ;  because  the  approach  road  is  thus 
lengthened,  and  the  impression  on  the  stranger,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  place,  ia  heightened  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  space  which  he  haa  to 
travel  over  between  the  entrance-lodge  and  the  front  door  of  the  mansion. 
This  idea  of  extent  is  greatly  increased  when  the  approach  road  separates  into 
two  branches  at  a  short  distance  within  the  entrance-gates,  and  where  one 
road  is  devoted  to  going  to  the  mansion,  and  the  other  to  retumiog  firom  it; 
provided,  however,  that  the  one  road  is  not  seen  fh>m  the  other. 

244.  T%e  cfflceM, — It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  kitchen-court 
should  always  be  immediately  connected  with  the  mansion ;  and  that  in  some 
cases,  as  in  small  houses,  the  kitchen  and  other  offices  should  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  under  the  principal  floor  of  the  house.  The  drying^ground  is  most 
conveniently  placed  between  the  kitchen-court  and  the  stable-court;  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  drying^ground  is  a  suitable  situation  for  a  poultry- 
yard,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  essential  addition  to  every  kind  of 
residence  which  contains  an  acre  or  two  of  land ;  andy  also,  for  the  cow-house 
and  piggery,  where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  and  no  more  piga  than 
are  necessary  to  eat  up  the  ref^ise.  The  stable  offices  should  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  kitchen  offices,  in  order  that  the  servants  employed  in  them 
may  be  within  hearing  of  the  bells  by  which  they  are  called ;  that  aa  little 
time  as  possible  should  be  lost  after  ordering  a  carriage,  tiU  it  appears  at  the 
door ;  and  that  the  master  may  inspect  his  horses,  carriages,  and  doga,  with 
little  trouble,  during  severe  weather. 

245.  The  extent  of  the  aeecmmodaUon  of  the  Aomee  and  ojficee  will  vary  with 
the  style  of  expenditure  of  the  family;  and  the  st^le  of  architectmne  will 
depend  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  and,  therefore,  neither  require  to  be 
here  enlarged  on.  In  order  that  access  may  be  readily  obtained  to  both  the 
kitchen  and  stable  offices  by  servants  and  tradesmen,  without  crossing  before 
the  entrance-fh>nt  of  the  house,  these  offices  should  always  be  placed  on  that 
side  of  the  house  which  is  next  the  entrance-lodge. 
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246.  The  kiiekm-ffttrden  should  be  near  the  ttaMe  offices,  for  Die  supply  of 
manure ;  and  so  placed,  that  it  may  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house, 
for  the  conTenience  of  daily  bringing  to  the  kitchen  the  vegetables  which  it 
produces.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  the  kitchen-garden  so  situated  that 
ready  access  may  be  had  to  it  by  the  master  and  mistress ;  because,  in  all 
small  places,  it  is  a  part  of  the  out-door  establishment  which  is  more  frequently 
visited  by  the  family  than  any  other ;  being  always  interesting  from  the 
▼aciety  of  operations  carrying  on  in  it,  and  the  constant  succession  of  pro- 
ductions in  which  the  mibtress  of  the  family,  more  particularly,  takes  a 
dally  interest.  If  the  kitchen-garden  be  placed  near  the  offices^  it  will 
necessarily  be  situated  between  the  house  and  the  entrance-lodge ;  and,  con- 
sequently, be  readily  accessible  to  carts  bringing  manure,  or  toils,  or  other 
materials  for  the  garden,  from  a  distance,  and  also  to  the  visits  of  neighbour- 
ing gardeners.  In  many  small  places,  it  is,  for  this  reason,  convenient  to 
have  the  kitchen-garden  near  that  part  of  the  boundary  which  lies  along  the 
public  road,  in  order  to  have  a  carriage  entrance  directly  from  the  latter. 
This  is  also  very  frequently  the  case  with  the  stable  offices,  in  order  to  admit 
of  bringing  in  hay,  straw,  com,  &c...  without  carting  these  along  the  approach-* 
road  to  the  mansion.  Where,  however,  the  house  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
public  road,  this  can  neither  be  the  case  with  the  kitchen  garden  nor  the 
stable  offices;  for,  in  residences  of  limited  extent,  nothing  will  compensate 
for  having  these  essential  parts  of  an  establishment  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre,  to  which  they  are  to  contribute  their  quota  of  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
The  kitchen-garden  should  consist  of  a  wall  for  the  growth  of  the  finer  hardy 
fruits,  which  wall  is  generally  made  to  enrround  the  enclosure;  borders, 
protected  by  the  wall,  or  by  hedges  or  temporary  screens,  for  growing  early 
crops;  open  compartn tents,  unencumbered  by  standard  trees,  for  the  culture 
of  the  main  crops  of  culinary  vegetables ;  a  reserve-ground,  or  nursery,  for 
bringing  forward  plants  in  their  young  state,  till  they  are  fit  to  transplant 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  as  well  as  for  keeping  a  stock  to  supply 
blanks  occasioned  by  accidental  deaths ;  and  a  forcing-ground.  The  borders, 
and  tiie  compartments  of  the  main  garden,  are  generally  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram  or  square,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  a  border  on  the 
outside,  in  order  that  froit  trees  may  be  trained  on  that  side  of  the  wall,  as 
well  as  on  the  inside.  The  reserve -garden  and  forcing-ground  are  usually 
included  in  a  small  square  or  parallelogram ;  at  one  end,  or  on  one  side,  of 
the  large  square,  and  m  or  near  this  smaU  square,  is  generally  placed  the 
gardener's  house.  The  forcing-houses  may  consist  of  pits  of  different  dimen* 
sions,  heated  by  flues  or  hoi  water ;  of  wooden  frames,  placed  on  open  brick- 
wotk,  and  heated  by  outside  linings  of  dung,  tan,  or  leaves ;  and  of  walled 
pits,  not  heated  by  artificial  means,  but  simply  protected  by  a  covering  of 
glass.  Forcing-houses,  in  the  general  sense  in  which  that  expression  is  under- 
stood, may  now  be  altogether  dispensed  with  in  moderate-sised  gardens ;  and 
thus  the  great  expense  both  of  their  original  constructioni  and  annual  repairs 
of  glass,  &c.,  may  be  avoided.  A  forcing-house,  such  as  was  constructed 
tUriy  or  forty  years  ago,  consists  of  a  giass  roof,  more  or  less  l<^y,  and 
placed  against  a  high  wall ;  a  glass  front,  and  glass  ends ;  with  the  interior 
laid  out  with  at  least  one  walk,  which  is  generally  paved ;  or  with  a  raised 
bed  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  parapet  walls,  flues,  and  a  paved  walk.  A 
pit,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  is  now  built  in  the  best  forcing-grounds, 
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whether  large  or  amall,  kaa-  the  aide  and  end  valla  of  maeonry ;  the  back 
wall  seldom  above  7  or  8  feet  high ;  no  part  glass  but  the  roof,  and  ctnnmonly 
with  only  one  narrow  walk  at  the  back.  The  saving,  both  in  original  eon- 
struction  and  in  future  repabrs^  is  obvious ;  and  every  good  gardener  knows 
that  in  such  houses  the  forcing  is  not  only  conducted  with  less  labour  and 
expense,  but  in  general  produces  better  results,  than  in  large  houses. 

247.  The  conBtrvaiar^  amd  Jlower^gwrdm.'^'Dm  conservatory  has  been 
already  treated  o(  as  an  appendage  to  the  mansirm,  in  pp.  54.  to  57.  inclu- 
sive, and  several  designs  for  conservatories  and  other  kinds  of  plant-bouaes 
will  be  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work.  To  be  truly  enjoyed  as  a  luxury, 
it  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  house,  and  entered  from  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  living  rooms.  The  flowei>-garden  ought  to  be  near  the  conservatory, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  at  all  times  reached  from  the  house  in  a  few  mwi!*^ 
and  also  that  it  may,  by  its  richness  and  high  keeping,  add  to  the  a{^pearance 
of  art  and  refinement  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion»  Conserva- 
tories may  either  be  of  glass  on  all  sides,  and  connected  with  the  mansion  by 
one  end ;  or  they  may  be  placed  lengthwise  against  the  mansion,  or  against 
a  wall  projected  from  it,  or  against  the  offices ;  in  either  of  which  cases^  only 
the  front  and  the  roof  need  to  be  of  glass.  The  latter  kind  of  conservatories,  or 
green<4ionses,  are  always  heated  and  managed  at  less-  expense  in  the  winter 
season,  than  those  wkich  are  of  glass  on  all  sides ;  and  the  plants  in  all  con- 
servatories always  look  well  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  artificial  heat 
required.  The  main  reason  why  a  conservatory  with  glass  only  on  one  ude 
requires  so  much  less  artifiicaal  heat  in  the  winter  time  is,  that  the  glaied  side 
is  generally  contrived  so  as  to  front  the  south ;  and,  wlule  this  and  the  glass 
roof  admit  all  the  rays  that  the  sun  gives  at  that  season,  the  thick  wall  on 
the  north  side  protects  the  conservatory  from  the  cold  north  winds.  A  very 
convenient  arrangement,  where  the  aspect  is  suitable,  is,  to  place  the  con- 
servatory against  the  exterior  wall  of  the  buildings  of  the  kitchen-court ;  and, 
between  this  and  the  kitchen-garden,  to  form  a  fined  conservative  wall  against 
the  drying-ground,  poultry-yard,  sad  stables,  and  to  continue  it  on,  either  in 
straight  or  in  curved  lines,  or  in  a  combination  of  these,  as  far  as  the  wall  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  The  fiower*garden  might,  in  this  case,  be  placed  in 
some  part  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall,  that  is  to  say,  the 
general  flower-garden ;  because,  where  there  is  a  great  attachment  to  plants^ 
and  the  place  consists  of  two  or  three  acres,  there  may  be  an  Amtfican  gar- 
den, an  ericetum,  an  alpine  garden,  a  marsh  garden,  an  aquarium,  &c. 
(which  may  aU  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  flower-gardens),  in 
various  parts  of  the  grounda. 

248.  Th$  drainage  of  the  house  and  offices,  and  of  the  entire  plaee,  may 
next  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  country,  in  general,  there  are  no 
public  sewers,  as  there  are  near  large  towns ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  road- 
side, or  field,  ditches,  and  natural  iHrooks,  which  receive  the  surface  water 
produced  by  the  raias  on  the  given  tract  of  coimtry ;  and  into  these  aU  drains, 
whether  for  drying  the  soil,  or  carrying  off  the  waste  water  firom  the  dwelling- 
house  and  offices,  must  be  made  to  empty  themselves.  In  general^  there 
ought  to  be  one  main  drain  from  the  house,  through  the  centre  of  the  courts 
of  offices,  to  a  huge  liquid  manure  tank ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  there  may 
be  two  tanks,  that  the  one  may  be  filling  while  the  other  is  being  emptied. 
If  the  manure  produced  in  these  tanks  b^  properiy  valued,  and,  consequently, 
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carried  away  aa  it  is  duly  fermented,  there  will  seldom  be  any  overflow ;  but 
nevertheless,  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  this  occurring,  there  ought 
to  be  a  drain  from  the  tanks  continued  to  the  boundary  of  the  property,  and 
thence  into  the  nearest  ditch  or  brook.  This  drain,  between  its  origin  at  the 
bouse  and  the  manure  tanks,  ought  to  have  all  the  communications  with  it 
furnished  with  proper  traps,  to  prevent  the  rising  of  smells ;  and,  where  it 
communicates  with  the  tanks,  and  also  at  its  commencement  and  at  its  exit 
into  the  public  drain,  there  ought  to  be  either  cast-iron  gratings,  or  water 
traps,  to  exclude  rats.  * 

249.  Traps  io  prevent  smells  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  they  are  generally 
from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  square  on  the  upper  surface,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  that  is  supposed  likely  to  pass  through  them.  The  construction  and 
action  of  such  a  trap  wiU  readily  be  un- 
derstood by  the  section, ^^.  73. ;  in  which 
ss  is  the  grated  covering  to  the  basin  of 
the  trap,  and  y  the  funnel  through  which 
the  water  escapes  to  the  drain.  Water 
falling  into  this  trap  through  the  cover 
(jr)  escapes  by  the  funnel  (if) ;  but  the 
bell-shaped  cover  placed  over  this  funnel, 
by  dipping  into  the  water  all  round  it, 
prevents  the  escape  of  air  upwards.  In 
order  that  such  a  trap  may  be  protected 

from  the  effects  of  frost,  it  is  convenient  to  have  it  sunk  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  in 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  an  ordinary  cast-iron  grating,  on  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  surface.  The  funnel  may  communicate  with  the  drain, 
either  through  the  top  or  sides.  As  the  basin  of  the  trap  will  be  liable,  after 
being  a  certain  time  in  use,  to  become  filled  up  with  sand  or  other  earthy 
matters,  the  grated  cover  to  which  the  bell  is  attached  is  not  fixed  to  the 
basin,  but  may  be  lifted  out  at  pleasure,  to  admit  of  emptying  the  latter. 

250.  A  water-trap,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  progress  of  rats  along 
a  drain,  is  formed  by  sinking  a  pit  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drain,  say  1  ft.  6  in.  or  2  ft. 
deep,  and  suspending  a  piece  of  flagstone 
across  it,  from  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
cover  of  the  drain,  to  within  6  in.  of  its 
bottom;  the  flagstone  being  built  into 
the  sides  of  the  drain  and  pit.  This 
cimatruction  will  readily  be  understood 
by  the  vertical  section,  Jiff*  74.,  and  the 
horizontal  section,  Jiff,  75.  In  these 
sections,  a  a  represent  the  line  of  direc- 
tion of  the  drain ;  b  the  flagstone  which 
forms  the  dip  or  trap;  and  e  the  flag- 
stone which  serves  as  a  cover,  and  which  admits  of  being  taken  off  without 
disturbing  the  dip-stone,  in  order  to  clear 
out  the  well,  or  pit,  of  the  trap.  The 
action  of  such  a  trap  is  sufliciently 
obvious.  No  animal  caji  pass  it  without 
diving  under  the  dip-stone ;  and  this,  it 
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is  ascertained  from  experience,  rate  will  not  do,  unless  where  the  water  is 
clear,  and  hoth  sides  of  the  trap  are  fully  exposed  to  the  day,  in  which  case 
they  will  dive  under  the  dip-stone  and  ascend  on  the  other  side,  though  the 
stone  should  descend  several  feet  into  the  pit.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
only  a  small  space  of  about  half  an  inch  is  left  between  the  dip-stone  and  the 
cover ;  this  space  is  essential,  in  order  to  admit  the  passage  of  air ;  for 
though  the  water  would  escape  without  it,  yet  it  would  be  at  a  much  lower 
rate.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe  here,  that  all  undergroimd  drains  from 
offices,  or  from  any  part  of  an  estate,  which  are  intended  to  carry  away  ni^ht 
soil,  or  any  earthy  matter,  ought  to  hare  a  certain  slope  or  inclination ;  with 
the  bottom  of  the  drain  not  flat,  but  concave,  and  generally  so  much  so  as 
to  form  the  section  of  a  semicircle.  A  semicircular  bottom,  and  a  slope  of 
Ijin.  in  10  ft.,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  builders,  will  enable  any  drain, 
with  a  tolerable  supply  of  water,  to  carry  off  all  the  nighfsoil  suspended  in  it ; 
but,  where  there  are  sand  or  small  gravel,  pieces  of  bones,  broken  crockery, 
and  other  matters  of  that  description,  to  be  carried  away,  the  slope  requires 
to  be  at  least  Sin.  in  10 ft. 

251,  If  the  Mubsoil  of  the  property  be  dry,  very  few  drains  in  the  grounds, 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  soil,  will  be  required ;  but,  if  the  soil  be  loamy, 
or  on  a  retentive  bottom,  every  part  of  it  will  require  under-draining.  The 
kitchen- garden  must  be  more  thoroughly  drained  than  the  general  surface, 
which  is  to  be  laid  down  under  grass,  or  planted  with  trees,  because  the 
excellence  of  culinary  produce  depends  chiefly  on  the  culture  of  the  soil;  and 
an  extra  attention  to  drainage  must  be  paid  in  the  flowei^arden,  and  in  all 
those  parts  of  the  lawn  (especially  such  as  are  near  the  gravel-walks)  which 
are  liable  to  be  much  walked  on  in  autumn  or  spring.  Whether  the  subsoil 
be  naturally  dry  or  wet,  every  walk  and  road,  whether  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
the  flower-garden,  the  pleasure-ground,  or  forming  the  approach  roads  to  the 
mansion,  and  the  branches  to  the  officeB,  will  require  to  be  drained,  for  the 
sake  of  absorbing  as  completely  as  possible  the  water  that  falls  on  them  during 
heavy  rains,  or  is  produced  by  the  thawing  of  snow.  For  this  purpose,  a 
drain  should  be  conducted  along  one  side  of  the  walk,  under  the  gravel  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  either  under  the  gravel,  or  under  the  turf,  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  and  to  this  drain  small  grated  openings  should  be  made,  at  regular 
distances,  along  one  side  of  the  walk.  Where  the  walks  in  the  pleasure- 
ground  are  of  great  length,  branch  drains  require  to  be  introduced  at  certain 
distances  in  the  lowest  situations,  in  order  to  conduct  the  water  collected  in 
the  drains  along  the  walks  to  the  nearest  public  drain.  The  drains  along  the 
walks  should  be  what  are  called  box  or  barrel  drains ;  the  former  having  a 

bottom  and  square  sides,  with  a  flagstone  cover, 
as  in  Jfff,  76. ;   and  the  latter  being  a  circular 


i        I  cylinder  of  brickwork,  a  section  of  which  is 

shown  in  flg,  77.    Small  iron  or  stone  gratings 
on  the  surface  communicate  with  the  drains 


I  1  I  by  short  upright  shafts,  9  in.  square  in  the 
clear  within;  and,  in  the  bottom  of  the.draint 
immediately  under  each  shaft,  a  pit  is  formed,  and  walled  on  the  sides, 
a  foot  square  within,  and  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  more  in  depth,  as  in  the 
section  Jiy,  78.  The  use  of  this  pit  is  to  receive  the  sand  that  is  carried 
through  the  grating  with  the  water,  immediately  after  veiy  heavy  showers  in 


;  BDd  thus  to  preTcnt  Ihe  sand  from  78 

being  carried  along  the  drain,  and  in  a  few 
years  choking  it  np.  Once  ■  year,  the 
gndng  »t  top  is  tkken  off,  and  the  deposit 
of  sand  taken  out  with  a  spade  having  a 
kneed  blade;  and  by  this  means  not  only 
may  the  drains  be  kept  quite  clear  and 
effective  for  many  years,  but  much  smaller 
and  less  expensive  drains  may  be  made  at 
first.  Where  the  subsoil  is  sandy,  gravelly, 
or  rocky,  and  where  it  is  not  considered 
essential  to  use  the  walks  immediately  after 

rain,  draini  of  the  hoi  or  barrel  kind  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  common 
rubble  drains  formed  by  filling  up  a  trench  with  round  stones,  to  within  a 
few  inehei  of  the  surface,  as  at  fig.  79.,  and  terminating 
it  by  a  somewhat  coarser  portion  of  the  common  gravel 
used  in  forming  the  walk,  through  which  the  wat^r 
will  percolate,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
drain.  In  Sower-gardens,  and  indeed  in  extensive 
shmbberies,  brick  traps  of  the  kind  described  above 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  bell-trap  repreiented 
in  fig.  73.,  or  aotne  other  trap  of  the  kind,  may  be 
made  use  of;  but,  in  this  case,  these  traps  must  be 
cleaned  out  after  every  Bliower  of  lain, 

252.  Draimage  map. — In  all  extensive  eitablithmenta,  and  even  in  small 
ones,  where  the  drainage  is  in  any  degree  intricate,  it  is  drairable  to  have  a 
map  exclusively  devoted  to  the  uuder-drains,  which  should  be  accurately  laid 
doau  on  it,  and  accompanied  by  aectione  and  dimensions,  taken  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  course  of  the  drains,  and  projected  on  the  plan  alongride  of  the 
points  where  they  were  taken.  Every  successive  addition  and  alteration  should 
be  introduced  in  the  plan  when  made,  and  accompanied  by  the  date.  The 
use  of  such  a  plan  is  twofold :  1.  to  show  the  precise  situation  of  the  drain* 
already  existing,  when  any  new  drain  is  to  he  made ;  and,  2.,  aa  a  guide  when 
any  drain  becomes  stopped  up,  and  the  point  of  stoppage  is  uncertain.  By 
penetrstitig  into  the  suspected  drains  at  different  distances,  though  only  wiUi 
a  boring  auger,  or  even  in  some  cases  with  a  crowbar,  an  immense  deal  of 
Isbour  may  be  Mved  in  detecting  the  seat  of  the  evil ;  especially  in  cases 
where  the  principal  aeivants  have  been  changed  since  the  drains  were  last 
opened. 

253.  The  pltature-ffroundt,  in  places  of  only  two  or  three  acres  in  extent, 
may  generally  be  considered  as  including  the  whole  of  the  grounds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  house  and  offices,  and  by  the  kitchen- 
garden.  The  number  and  the  direction  of  the  walks  through  this  space  will 
depend  on  various  circumstances,  but  chiefly  on  the  taste  of  the  family  for 
flowers  and  shruba,  and  the  annual  expense  which  they  are  nilling  to  incur 
in  keeping  the  grounds  in  order,  in  general,  the  walks  should  be  so  far  apart, 
ot  so  hidden  or  disguised  by  undulatione  of  the  surface  or  by  planting,  that 
more  than  one  walk  shall  never  be  seen  at  a  time.  In  irregular  surfaces, 
therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  walks  may  be  much  more  numerous  than  in 
fueb  as  are  even  or  Bat ;  and,  in  surfaces  richly  varied  by  groups  of  ti^es  or 
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Blirubs,  the  walks  may  be  closer  together  than  where  the  surface  is  chiefly  in 
naked  glades  of  lawn.  The  cheapest-kept  pleasure-ground  is,  generally,  that 
in  which  there  are  fewest  walks,  and  broadest  glades  of  lawn  ;  while  the  mobt 
expensive  are  those  where  the  surface  is  full  of  inequalities,  the  groups  of  trees 
and  shrubs  numerous,  and  the  glades  of  lawn  narrow.  In  general,  in  proportion 
as  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  varied,  so  will  he  the  beauty  produced  in  any 
given  space ;  more  pictorial  effect  being  found  in  one  acre  of  undulations,  than 
in  three  of  level  surface,  the  art  and  skill  displayed  being  in  both  cases  alike. 
254.  The  direction  of  the  walks  should  never  appear  to  be  forced,  or  to  con- 
sist of  bends  made  ob\iou8ly  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  walk  longer,  or  of 
avoiding  a  straight  line.  The  direction  may  be  straight  or  curvDinear,  accord- 
ing as  the  one  or  the  other  maybe  required  on  account  of  the  objects  at  which 
the  walks  are  to  touch ;  or  apparently  occasioned  by  obstructions  on  the 
ground,  either  natural  or  artificial.  In  curvilinear  walks,  no  bend  should  ever 
be  made  that  has  not  an  obvious  cause  in  the  disposition  of  the  flower-heds,  or 
of  the  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  placed  along  its  margin,  or  in  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Thus,  if  it  be  thought  desirable  to  have  a  curved 
walk,  as  shown  in  Jig,  80.,  flowers  80 

or  shrubs  should  be  planted,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  give 
an  apparent  reason  for  the  curves. 
Straight  walks,  where  they  are  in- 
troduced, should  have  an  obvious  reason  visible  for  their  being  straight; 
such  as  an  accompanying  wall,  a  row  of  trees  at  regular  distances,  or  a 
covering  of  trellis-work,  &c.  In  large  places,  the  pleasure-ground,  and  con- 
sequently the  walks  belonging  to  it,  are  generally  confined  to  grounds  on 
one  or  on  two  sides  of  the  mansion;  while  the  grounds  on  the  opposite 
side  are  considered  in  the  nature  of  park  scenery  ;  but  the  grounds  of  coun- 
try villas,  such  as  those  under  discussion,  are,  as  already  observed,  gene- 
rally considered  as  consisting  wholly  of  pleasure-ground ;  and,  consequently, 
the  walks  are  carried  through  the  scenery  on  the  entrance  front,  as  well  as  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  or  what  is  called  the  lawn  front  The  grounds 
on  the  side  next  the  entrance  front,  however,  being  more  exposed  to  strangers 
coming  along  the  approach  road,  have  generally  fewer  walks,  and  these  are 
accompanied  by  groups  more  frequently  of  trees  apd  shrubs,  than  of  flowers ; 
and  by  scenery,  generally  in  a  subordinate  st^le  of  decoration.  As  the  main 
walk  through  the  pleasure-grounds  generally  requires,  on  the  side  of  the 
entrance  front,  to  cross  the  approach  road,  if  the  surface  be  much  varied,  or 
expense  he  not  an  object,  the  walk  may  cross  the  approach  on  an  archway 
thrown  over  it,  or  by  a  tunnel  carried  under  it :  in  either  case,  the  road  being 
concealed  from  the  spectator  on  the  walk,  and  the  walk  from  the  spectator  on 
the  road,  by  planting.  The  efi'ect  of  this  arrangement  is  greatly  to  increase 
the  apparent  extent  of  the  grounds ;  and,  indeed,  in  places  where  the  surface 
is  naturally  varied,  and  the  subsoil  dry,  the  spectator  may  be  led  three  or  four 
times  over  the  whole  of  the  grounds,  while,  as  he  every  moment  enters  on  new 
scenery,  he  fancies  he  is  traversing  a  place  of  three  or  four  times  its  real  extent. 
The  great  art  of  managing  this  description  of  scenery  consists  in  the  judicious 
use  of  tunnels,  bridges,  and  raised  surfaces  in  the  form  of  wavy  ridges,  having 
their  sides  clothed  with  evergreens,  and  walks  along  their  summits,  and  in  the 
narrow  winding  valleys  between  them.     Those  who  have  never  seen  this  kind 
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of  art  applied  to  garden  scenery  will  scarcely  credit  how  easy  it  is  by  it  to 
conceal  one  walk  from  another  closely  adjoining  it ;  and  what  a  magical  effect 
may  be  produced  in  a  very  small  space  by  this  kind  of  landscape  gardening. 

255.  On  varied  suffaces,  the  general  principles  which  we  have  laid  down 
for  the  direction  of  walks  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  principle  of 
displaying  to  advantage  such  distant  views  as  are  conaidered  good,  and  dis- 
guising or  concealing  such  as  are  indifferent  or  bad.  The  object  is,  to  show 
as  many  handsome  landscapes  as  possible,  and  to  conceal  a\\  disagreeable 
objects.  Thus,  the  walks  which  are  conducted  round  any  place  should,  as 
already  observed,  p.  157.,  conduct  to  all  the  fine  and  striking  points  of  view ; 
8o  that,  while  none  of  these  escape  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  no  inhar- 
monious or  offensive  object  obtrudes  itself  on  his  notice. 

256.  The  breadth  of  pleasure-ground  walks  may  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  place ;  though  they  should  seldom  be  narrower  than  6  ft,  and, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  should  rarely  be  broader 
than  12  ft.  In  general,  there  ought  to  be  a  main  walk  proceeding  from  the 
house,  and  making,  as  it  were,  the  tour  of  the  place ;  and  this  walk,  even  in 
small  residences,  may  commence  at  the  house  in  a  terrace  parallel  to  the 
walks,  and  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  or  more,  in  breadth;  and  branch  out  to  the  right 
and  left  into  main  walks,  commencing  of  the  width  of  the  terrace,  or  nearly 
so,  and  gradually  diminishing,  till  they  are  at  such  a  distance  from  the  house 
as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  the  terrace,  where  they 
need  not  exceed  the  width  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. ;  which  width  may  be  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  their  length.  This  is  done  in  the  grounds  at 
Ren  Wood,  views  of  which  are  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work ;  and  the 
effect  is  at  once  to  increase  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  about  the  house,  and 
to  add  to  the  apparent  grandeur  and  length  of  the  walks  proceeding  from  it. 
The  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  beds  which  are  to  be  dug  and  kept  planted 
with  flowers,  ought  always  to  be  separated  from  the  walk  by  a  verge  or  margin 
of  turf;  which,  for  the  convenience  of  mowing,  and  of  always  presenting  a 
healthy  green  surface,  should  not  be  less  than  2  ft.  in  width.  This  applies  to 
all  the  open  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground  scenery;  but,  where  the  walk 
proceeds  through  dark  shady  woods,  the  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  brought 
close  up  to  it ;  and,  the  ground  being  clothed  with  the  branches  of  the  latter, 
their  appearance  will  leave  no  room  to  regret  the  absence  of  turf.  Even  in 
open  pleasure-ground  scenery,  a  tree  or  a  shrub  may  sometimes  be  planted 

*  close  to  the  edge  of  the  walk,  and  may  occasionally  project  partially  over  it, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  in  order  to  produce  particular  effects.  In  this 
and  every  other  case  uf  the  application  of  general  principles  and  rules,  such 
deviations  may  be  made  as  are  justified  by  the  striking  nature  of  the  results  ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  those  features  which  principally  distinguish  one 
place  from  another,  are  either  the  results  of  fortunate  accidents,  or  unavoidable 
deviations  from  ordinary  rules. 

257.  Grass  walks. — Besides  gravel  walks,  there  ought,  in  every  case  where 
there  is  a  lawn  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent,  to  be  either  broad  margins  of  turf 
to  the  main  walk,  running  parallel  to  the  gravel,  on  which  persons  may  walk 
abreast  with  those  on  the  hard  surface;  or  glades  in  the  interior  of  the 
scenery,  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  two  or  three  persons  making  the  tour  of 
the  place  on  them,  instead  of  doing  so  on  the  gravel.  In  short,  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  tlie  enjoyment  of  walking  on  turf  is  to  most  persons  much 
greater  than  that  of  walking  on  gravel ;  and  that  the  preference  given  to  the 
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latter  material,  for  what  may  be  called  the  every  day  walks  of  a  place,  is 
owing  to  its  firmness  and  dryness  in  moist  weather,  or  after  rain. 

258.  The  approach  roady  next  to  the  house  and  offices,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  a  place,  not  only  on  account  of  its  uses,  hut  because  it  is 
that  by  which  an  impression,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  is  first  made  on  a 
stranger.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  walk  or  road  fit  for  horses  or  carriages, 
from  the  entrance -gate  of  the  premises,  to  the  entrance-door  of  the  mansion; 
formed  and  kept  in  a  high  style  of  art,  corresponding  with  that  displayed  in 
the  other  component  parts  of  the  residence.  It  should  be  as  different  from  a 
tumpike^road  or  public  lane  as  park  scenery  is  from  that  of  a  common  grass* 
field  or  meadow.  As  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider  this  important  feature 
somewhat  in  detail,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  a  high  character  of  art 
may  be  conferred  upon  it,  in  its  direction,  in  the  slope  or  inclination  of  its 
surface,  and  in  its  material,  margin,  and  accompanying  scenery. 

259.  The  line  of  dtrecHon  between  the  eniranee-^ate  and  the  moiuton,  in 
places  laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  is  in  general  straight,  in  the  form  of 
an  avenue ;  but  in  places  laid  out  in  the  modern  manner,  and  more  especislly 
in  small  residences  like  those  under  consideration,  it  is  always  more  or  less 
curvilinear.  Now,  in  order  to  give  these  curves  a  character  of  art,  they  ought 
to  have  a  certain  uniformity  in  their  degree  of  curvature ;  and  the  number  of 
curves  ought  to  be  such  as  to  give  a  character  of  regularity,  or  symmetry,  to 
the  whole  line  of  road.  To  have  a  character  of  art,  each  separate  curve  ought  to 
proceed,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination,  in  an  uniform  uninterrupted 
degree  of  curvature ;  as  opposed  to  the  curves  of  natural  paths,  carried  across 
meadows  or  commons,  in  which  curves  are  often  to  be  found  of  so  undecided 
a  character  as  to  present  tremulous-looking  lines,  instead  of  uniform  bends  or 
curvatures.  To  constitute  regularity  among  the  curves,  tbey  ought  all  to  be 
nearly  of  the  same  length ;  to  preserve  unity,  they  ought  to  be  so  united  as 
not  readily  to  discover  where  the  one  curve  begins  and  the  other  ends ;  and, 
to  constitute  symmetry  in  the  entire  road,  the  curvatures  which  form  one  half 
of  it  ought  to  be  balanced  by  those  of  the  other  half.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  readily  explained  by  lines  than  by  description.     In  Jiff.  81.,  the  lower 


extremity  of  each  road,  indicated  by  double  lines,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
entrance-gate,  and  its  upper  extremity  the  entrance-door  of  the  maiuion- 
Supposing  the  space  between  the  gate  and  the  mansion  a  common  grass-field, 
with  no  interruption  of  trees  or  ditches,  but  with  some  very  slight  inequalities ; 
then  the  track  of  road  which  would  be  formed  between  these  two  points  by 
carts  or  carriages  would  probably  be  souewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  line  a. 
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which  is  not  straight,  and  yet  can  scarcely  he  called  curved.  To  render  this 
line  simply  artistical,  each  curve  may  he  made  uniform  in  its  degree  of  curva- 
ture, as  shown  at  b.  To  produce  regularity  in  the  line  of  curves,  they  ought 
to  he  all  of  the  same  length  and  curvature,  as  shown  at  c ;  and  this  line  may 
he  raised  to  a  higher  character,  and  rendered  symmetrical,  hy  forming  the 
two  extremities  of  two  curves  of  the  same  size,  and  hy  uniting  them  with 
smaller  curves,  as  at  d.  The  proof  that  this  last  line  is  symmetrical  is,  that  if 
separated  into  halves,  neither  half  would  form  a  whole ;  whereas  this  would 
he  the  case  with  the  line  c.  It  may  he  useful  to  remark  with  reference  to  the 
first  line  (a),  that  all  roads  or  lines  formed  hy  the  traction  of  horses,  or  other 
draught  animals  guided  by  man,  commence,  say,  after  a  gate  has  heen  gone 
through,  by  being  inclined  somewhat  to  the  right;  and  terminate  a  little 
hefore  the  next  gate,  or  other  obstruction,  by  being  turned  somewhat  to  the 
left.  This  is  supposed  to  he  produced  by  the  driver  exercising  his  authority, 
hy  means  of  the  whip  and  reins,  at  the  beginning  and  ending  <ff  a  line  more 
than  he  does  in  the  middle  of  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  natural  roads  across 
fields,  from  one  gate  to  another,  will  generally  be  found  to  consist  of  a  short 
curve  to  the  right  immediately  within  the  entrance-gate,  a  short  turn  to  the 
left  immediately  within  the  gate  of  exit,  and  a  nearly  straight  or  indefinite 
line  between  the  two.  In  ploughed  fields,  also,  in  former  times,  where  an 
absolutely  straight  furrow  was  not,  as  at  present,  considered  a  desideratum, 
the  direction  of  the  furrow  was  serpentine,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just 
given.  We  state  these  facts  here,  to  show  that  a  curvilinear  approach  road  is 
quite  natural ;  though  the  imitation  of  it  hy  man,  in  laying  out  a  place,  must, 
as  in  imitating  nature  artistically  in  other  cases,  not  be  a  mere  fac-simile 
repetition,  hut  a  resemblance  according  to  art.  In  addition  to  the  beauties  of 
regularity  and  symmetry  in  the  line  of  direction  of  an  approach  road,  expres- 
sion, or  character,  may  be  added.  Thus,  the  expression  of  grandeur  may  he 
given  hy  the  increased  size  of  the  curves,  and  the  general  simplicity  of  the 
whole  line  (as  shown  at  h) ;  that  of  picturesque  beauty,  hy  very  sudden 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  curves,  and  by  the  partial  introduction  of 
irregularity ;  while  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  will  he  produced  hy  gentle 
curves,  some  of  which  are  very  much  prolonged,  so  as  to  be  approaching  to 
straight  lines.  The  kind  of  artistical  beauty  least  adapted  to  a  curvilinear 
approach  road,  is  regularity,  as  shown  in  the  line  c ;  which  consists  of  a  repe- 
tition of  curves  of  the  same  form  and  magnitude,  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
and  which,  viewed  merely  as  a  curved  line,  and  without  reference  to  what 
might  he  efiected  hy  the  adjoining  scenery,  if  it  were  carried  into  execution, 
must  he  allowed  to  be  monotonous.  The  grand  source  of  character,  however, 
in  the  line  of  direction  of  an  approach  road,  is  produced  hy  the  intervention 
of  ohjects,  natural  or  artificial,  which  set  at  defiance  both  regularity  and  sym- 
metry, such  as  a  rock,  the  base  or  talus  of  a  hill,  a  building,  a  group  of  old  trees, 
a  stream,  a  pond,  or  water  in  some  other  form ;  all  of  which  most  commonly 
occasion  sudden  and  picturesque  deviations  from  regularity  in  direction. 

260.  The  incUnaiion  of  the  sufface  of  an  approach  road  is  subject  to  the 
same  general  principles  as  its  line  of  direction.  In  a  common  road  across  a 
field,  its  surface  follows  every  inequality  in  that  of  the  pasture,  and  is,  per- 
haps, nowhere  either  regularly  sloping  or  regularly  level ;  but,  in  the  artisti- 
cal imitation  of  such  a  road,  the  surface  will  proceed  in  a  series  of  regidar 
slopes,  joined  with  spaces  approximating  to  levels,  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
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ciple  as  the  regular  carves,  or  nearly  straight  lines,  constitutmg  the  line  of 
direction.     It  will  he  taken  into  account,  that  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground  over  which  such  an   approach   is  to  be  formed   will  have  pre- 
viously heen  rendered  artistical,  by  the  smoothing  down  of  all  minor  protu- 
berances, the  filling  up  of  small  inequalities,  and  the  obliteration  of  all  minor 
elevations  and  depressions  which  interfere  with  the  regular  flow  of  outline, 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  park  or  pleasure-grounds.    The  inclination  of 
the  surface  of  an  approach  ought  also  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
effect  which  it  has  on  the  character,  or  expression,  of  the  house.     Every  one 
feels  that  a  house  which  is  approached  by  an  ascending  road  appears  a  far 
more  dignified  object,  than  one  the  road  to  which  is  level  or  descending.     In 
order  to  obtain  ascent  in  the  direction  of  the  road  between  the  entrance-lodge 
and  the  front  of  the  mansion,  the  former  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  latter ;  and  the  ascent  should  be  either  regularly  disributed  over  the 
whole  lengtl^of  the  road,  or,  what  is  preferable,  it  may  be  very  gradual  at 
first  near  the  entrance-lodge,  and  increase  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  mansion. 
In  residences  of  limited  extent,  where  the  approach  is  necessarily  short,  the 
road  can  seldom,  with  propriety,  descend  from  the  lodge,  and  afterwards  re- 
ascend  to  the  mansion  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  exceptions :  such  as  when  a 
brook  or  lake  is  to  be  crosssed  at  no  great  distance  within  the  lodge,  to  which 
the  road  may  descend,  and,  having  crossed  it,  may  reascend  immediately 
afterwards,  and  continue  rising  till  it  reaches  the  bouse.     In  approaches  of 
considerable  extent,  there  may  be  various  ascents  and  descents  between  the 
entrance-lodge  and  the  mansion,  provided  none  of  the  points  of  ascent  are  aa 
high  as  the  ground  on  which  the  mansion  stands ;  because,  in  that  case,  they 
would  interfere  with  its  dignity.     In  general,  where  there  is  great  variety  in 
the  surface  of  the  grounds  in  the  limited  space  over  which  the  approach  road 
is  to  pass,  the  rises  and  falls  in  the  inclination  of  the  road  will  be  numerous ; 
though  care  must  always  be  taken  that  the  last  variation  before  arriving  at 
the  house  is  one  of  ascent,  and  not  of  descent.     On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  variations  on  the  surface  are  very  gentle  or  very  few,  and  where,  as  in  all 
small  places,  the  approach  is  not  very  long,  there  may  be  an  ascent  from  the 
entrance-gate  to  the   front    of   the    mansion,  either  regularly  distributed 
throughout,  at  the  rate  of  so  many  inches  of  rise  in  a  yard  or  pole  of  length, 
or  the  rate  of  inclination  may  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  road.     One  of  the 
finest  descriptions  of  approach  road  that  we  can  imsgine  is,  where  a  road  of 
several  miles  in  extent  is  made  to  wind  its  way  through  hilly  or  mountainous 
scenery  at  one  uniform  rate  of  ascent,  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  an  open  level 
area  containing  the  mansion. 

261.  The  maferials  of  which  approach  roadi  are  formed^  to  be  arUstical, 
ought  not  to  be  those  used  in  the  common  roads  of  the  country :  for  example, 
if  the  common  roads  are  Macadamised  with  granite,  then  the  approach  road 
ought  to  be  gravel ;  or,  if  the  common  roads  are  gravelled,  as  in  most  parta  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  then  the  material  of  the  approach  road  ought 
to  be  gravel  of  a  finer  kind,  such  as  that  of  Kensington  or  Bayswater;  or 
the  approach  may  be  Macadamised  with  granite,  flints,  blue  limestone,  or 
sandstone.  The  artistical  effect  of  the  materials,  whatever  they  may  be,  of 
approach  roads,  may  be  heightened  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  roller,  so  aa  to 
render  them  perfectly  smooth  and  even ;  and  by  keeping  them  at  all  times 
free  from  weeds,  horse-droppings,  and  other  ofiensive  objects. 
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262.  The  marghu  of  an  approach  roadj  to  be  artbtical,  ought  not  to  be 
rough  like  those  of  a  common  road  through  a  field ;  and,  above  all  things, 
they  should  not  have  footpaths  running  parallel  -to  them,  with  a  gutter 
between,  as  in  the  case  of  public  roads.  The  surface  of  the  road  ought  to  be 
on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  lawn  or  grass  on  each  side :  it 
ought  ncYcr  to  be  raised  above  it,  or  to  be  rounded  in  the  middle ;  nor  ought 
it  to  be  more  than  one  inch  sunk  beneath  it.  The  reason  why  the  gravel 
ought  not  to  be  raised  above  the  grass  is,  that  the  appearance  produced  gives 
the  idea  of  the  gravel  in  the  road  having  been  carted  there,  and  laid  down  on 
the  natural  sur&ce ;  whereas,  when  it  is  kept  level  with,  or  an  inch  beneath, 
the  surface,  the  expression  is  Conveyed  of  a  proper  foundation,  or  preparation, 
having  been  made  for  it.  The  reason  why  the  margin  ought  to  be  one  smooth, 
definite,  delicate  line  is,  that  such  a  line  is  gardenesque,  which  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  style  employed  in  planting  along  an  approach  road  through  an  open 
lawn,  or  through  the  park  scenery  of  a  small  place,  than  the  picturesque.  If, 
however,  the  picturesque  style  of  planting  be  employed,  then  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  grass  and  the  gravel  may  be  indefinite,  broken,  and 
irregular,  as  in  the  case  of  walks  with  picturesque  margins. 

263.  Th0  scenery  accompanying  an  approach  roeid  will,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
and  especially  in  small  places,  consist  chiefly  of  groups  of  trees.  Shrubs  are 
seldom  admissible  along  such  a  road,  because,  as  its  sides  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  pastured  by  sheep  or  cattle,  the  shrubs  would  require  fences 
for  their  protection.  In  planting  along  an  approach,  two  objects  ought  to  be 
chiefly  kept  in  view :  to  dispose  of  the  trees  in  such  a  way  as  to  account  for 
the  curves  of  the  road,  and  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  form  suitable  foregrounds 
to  the  scenery  beyond.  Subordinate  objects  are,  to  prevent  two  turns  of  the 
road  from  being  seen  at  the  same  time;  to  conceal  the  house  from  the 
approach  road  till  the  spectator  is  near  enough  to  see  it  in  a  bold  and  striking 
point  of  view ;  and,  above  all,  to  prevent  it  from  being  seen  from  the  entrance- 
lodge,  or  from  the  road  immediately  within  it,  as  that  implies  a  limited 
extent  of  grounds,  destroys  the  idea  of  seclusion,  and  shows  the  house  without 
due  preparation. 

264.  The  width  of  approach  roads,  in  very  small  places,  where  only  a  one- 
hone  carriage  is  kept  by  the  proprietor,  need  not  be  more  than  8  ft. ;  because, 
when  two  such  carriages  meet,  each  driver  can  draw  his  horse  to  one  side,  so 
as  to  have  one  wheel  on  the  turf,  and  may  thus  pass  without  difficulty.  But 
where  a  two-horse  carriage  is  kept,  and,  indeed,  in  every  case  where  the 
mansion  is  of  a  respectable  size,  however  small  the  grounds  may  be,  the 
approach  road  should  not  be  less  in  width  than  12  ft.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  every  place  depends  on  the  walks  and  roads  being 
of  a  good  breadth,  and  always  being  highly  artisttcal  in  their  material  and 
keeping. 

265.  The  general  surface  of  the  ground,  exclusive  of  what  is  occupied  by 
the  buildings  and  the  kitchen-garden,  requires  to  be  rendered  artistical,  either 
in  the  geometrical  style,  by  forming  it  into  regular  levels  or  slopes ;  or  in 
the  modem  manner,  by  merely  polishing  the  surface,  by  reducing  rough* 
nesaes,  protuberances,  and  petty  inequalities,  so  as  to  form  it  everywhere  into 
flowing  lines,  consisting  of  curves  of  various  degrees  of  curvature  and  extent, 
insensibly  gliding  into  each  other,  or  into  levels  or  slopes.  The  operations  of 
levelling  and  smoothing  are  most  conveniently  performed  before  beginning 
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to  lay  out  the  walks  or  roads,  or  to  mark  off  the  places  for  planting,  or  to 
trench  the  §^roand. 

266.  Trenehmg. — ^The  use  of  trenching  ground  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
covered  permanently  with  grass,  or  trees  and  shrubs,  is,  to  enable  the  roots  of 
the  grass  and  other  plants  to  reach  a  greater  depth,  and  thus  to  be  more  out 
of  the  reach  of  drought  in  summer ;  also,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
for  retaining  water,  in  order  to  keep  the  grass,  as  well  as  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
green  during  the  warm  season.  By  trenching  also,  in  connexion  with 
mamixing,  draining,  irrigating,  &c.,  as  already  described,  the  growth  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  immediately  after  being  planted,  will  be  much  mmre  rapid, 
and  the  final  effect  desired  by  the  planter  much  sooner  attained.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  alsO)  that  the  effect  will  be  equally  astonishing  on  the 
growth  of  the  grass  as  on  that  of  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  thus,  not  only  a 
more  intense  green  turf  will  be  produced,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  hay  and 
pasture  for  milch  cows  or  sheep.  We  mention  hay  and  pasture,  because  in 
many  places  of  only  two  or  three  acres  in  extent,  and  in  all  places  of  five 
acres  and  upwards,  that  are  not  over-planted,  a  proportion  of  the  lawn,  or 
grassy  surface,  may  be  mown  for  hay  every  year ;  and  portions  of  surface, 
also,  may  be  hurdled  off,  for  being  pastured  by  cows  or  sheep.  By  some,  no 
doubt,  this  kind  of  management  may  be  disapproved  of,  as  interfering  with 
the  smoothness  and  high  polish  of  the  lawn ;  but  by  others  it  will  be  considered 
as  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  country  residence,  and  to  the  interest  and 
variety  of  the  operations  carried  on  In  one. 

267.  The  boundary  fence  to  small  places  should,  in  most  cases,  be  a  wall, 
as  being  that  which  is  most  impervious  to  the  smaller  animals.  Close  palings 
of  oak  or  larch,  or  of  some  other  kind  of  wood,  Kyanised,  may  be  used ;  or 
a  wall  about  3  ft  high  may  be  built,  and  a  hedge  placed  immediately  within 
it,  and  cut  as  it  advances  in  growth,  so  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  the 
h^ght  of  the  wall ;  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  vermin 
at  the  base  of  the  hedge,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  fence  would  answer  all 
the  other  purposes  of  protection  and  defence.  A  deep  diteh  on  the  outside, 
and  a  thorn  hedge  inside,  will  also  form  a  good  boundary  fence ;  but,  where 
the  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  a  hedge  of  holly  is  the  best  of  alL 

268.  Planimg. — ^Trees  and  shrubs  are  distributed  over  the  grounds  of  a 
residence,  because  these  objecto  are  considered  the  most  effective  in  producing 
the  kind  of  beauty  which  is  desirable  in  the  country.  To  trees  and  shrubs 
are  added  flowers,  as  minor  ornaments.  The  qaestion  that  we  are  now  to 
consider  is,  the  principles  to  be  f<^owed  in  the  distribution  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  of  those  finishing  ornaments,  the  flowers.  The  two  sources  from 
which  we  naturally  seek  instruction  in  this  matter  are,  the  practice  of  planters 
and  landscape-gardeners  hitherto ;  and  the  mode  in  which  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  are  distributed  in  nature.  Till  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 
the  number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  common  garden  flowers,  in  cultivation  in 
any  country,  did  not  amount,  in  the  number  of  kinds,  to  one  hundredth  part 
of  what  aie  now  common  to  the  gardens,  not  only  of  Britein,  but  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  globe  in  both  hemispheres.  The  distribution  of  this 
small  number  of  plants,  by  gardeners,  was  formerly  as  simple  as  their  num- 
ber was  few.  All  the  woods  of  a  place  were  formed  of  two  or  three  kinds 
of  trees,  planted  in  rows  or  in  masses,  in  the  geometrical  style,  which  we  need 
not  here  describe ;  and  the  flowers  were  placed  in  a  compartment  near  the 
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house,  walled  or  hedged  round.    The  lesson,  therefore,  to  be  learned  from  the 
geometrical  style  is  abundantly  easy. 

269.  Drees. — In  every  country,  the  plants  which  are  indigenous,  and  found 
there  when  it  is  rescued  from  an  uncultivated  state,  form  but  a  very  small 
number  of  those  which  will  grow  in  it.  Hence,  with  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, an  immense  accesion  has  been  made,  both  to  the  useful  and  ornamental 
plants  of  every  country.  This,  in  Britain,  has  taken  place  more  especially 
witbin  the  last  three  centuries ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  n^wly-introduced 
plants  have  been  distributed  by  landscape-gardeners,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  modem  style  of  art  about ^the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
as  follows : — ^The  different  kinds  of  trees  are  distributed  over  the  parks  in 
scattered  groups  or  clumps,  as  single  trees,  or  in  a  belt  or  strip  forming  its 
boimdary.  The  order  in  whicb  the  kinds  are  placed  with  reference  to  one 
another,  is  considered  of  little  importance ;  but,  till  lately,  it  has  generaUy 
been  attempted  to  mix  the  foreign  and  the  indigenous  sorts  indiscriminately 
together  throughout  every  part  of  the  park.  In  more  conspicuous  or  favour- 
able situations,  such  as  near  the  house,  or  along  the  approach  road,  some  of 
the  more  choice  trees  were  planted  singly,  and  protected  with  more  care  than 
the  others.  The  single  trees  and  scattered  groups,  or  clumps,  were  all 
guarded  from  the  cattle  by  fences ;  and  the  boundary  belt,  commonly  by  a 
wall  or  close  paling  on  the  outside,  and  a  hedge  and  ditch  within.  The 
ground  was  commonly  dug  or  trenched  before  planting ;  and  sometimes  it 
was  dug  in  the  plumps  and  belts  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards.  After 
this,  the  trees  were  left  to  themselves ;  thinning  and  pruning  being  more  or 
leas  attended  to  in  some  cases,  and  altogether  neglected  in  others.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  mixture  of  indigenous  and  foreign  trees,  and  their  after  neg- 
lect, the  indigenous  and  more  vigorous-growing  trees  choked  up,  weakened, 
and  ultimately  destroyed  the  foreign  kinds ;  so  that,  when  the  timber  in  such 
plantations  arrived  at  an  age  to  be  cut  down,  there  was  seldom  much  which 
was  good  for  anything  that  was  not  produced  by  the  native  trees  of  the 
country.  To  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  this  indiscriminate  mode  of  planting, 
it  is  best  to  adopt  some  regular  system  of  arranging  trees  in  groups ;  so  that 
those  of  the  same  kind  should  stand  together,  and  yet  a  diversity  of  effect 
be  produced.  Mr.  Glendinning  has  proposed  a  manner  of  doing  this,  whicb 
be  described  in  the  Oardener*s  Magaaine,  vol.  xi.,  and  which  is  shown  in 
the  diagrams  figs.  82.  to  85.  In  f^.  82.,  a  is  the  English  oak;  6,  the  Tur- 
key ;  c,  the  Lucombe ;  and  d,  the  scarlet ;  and  in  fig.  83.,  e  is  the  Fulham  oak ; 
/,  the  Ilex  or  evergreen  oak ;  g,  the  variegated  English ;  and  A,  the  cork  tree. 
In  this  manner  two  clumps  are  formed  of  oak  trees,  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
duce a  great  variety  of  foliage,  and  yet  to  prevent  the  stronger  kinds  fh)m 
destroying  the  weaker  ones.  In  the  same  manner  pines  and  firs  may  be 
planted,  as  shown  in  figs.  84.  and  85.,  in  whicb  "  t  i  may  be  the  Scotch  pine ; 
i,  the  larch ;  l^  the  spruce  fir ;  m,  the  stone  pine ;  n,  the  pinaster ;  o,  the 
silver  fir ;  jp,  the  Weymouth  pine ;  and  9,  the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir.  Where 
houses  are  built  in  the  midst  of  romantic  scenery,"  Mr.  Glendinning  con- 
tinuesy  "  by  the  sides  of  rivers  or  ravines,  or  on  rocky  eminences,  the  opposite 
and  surrounding  scenery  may  sometimes  be  much  improved,  without  absolutely 
destroying  its  wild  character,  by  the  introduction  and  grouping  of  foreign  as 
well  as  native  plants.  Thus,  in  fig.  86.,  oaks  may  be  planted  at  r,  pines  or 
firs  at  s,  and  the  beech  at  t ;  while  for  low  growths  there  may  be  hazel  at  ti. 
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yellow  broom  at  v,  sloe  thorns  at  w,  scarlet  thorns  at  x,  rhododendrons  at  y, 
white  broom  at  z,  and  the  double-flowered  fune  at  ^." 

270.  The  shrubSf  since  the  modem  style  of  gardening  has  commenced,  have 
been  planted  in  the  pleasure-ground,  in  the  same  general  style  as  the  trees 
were  in  the  park ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  placed  singly,  or  in  groups 
or  clumps,  over  a  lawn  two  or  three  acres  or  more  in  extent ;  and  around  it, 
or  along  one  or  more  of  its  sides,  in  strips,  which  were  called  shrubberies. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trees,  the  indigenous  and  foreign  shrubs  were 
mixed  up  together  in  every  part  of  the  clumps  and  shrubbery ;  and  the  result, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  planting,  was  similar  to  that  which  took  place 
in  the  plantations  in  the  park ;  viz.  the  more  delicate  and  foreign  plants 
were  choked  up  and  destroyed  by  the  vigorous-growing  trees ;  and  old  plea- 
sure grounds,  which  had,  perhaps,  been  originally  planted  with  above  a 
hundred  kinds  of  shrubs,  fifty  years  afterwards  displayed  only  huge  over- 
grown bushes,  or  low  trees,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
indigenous  species. 

271.  The  powers  were  distributed  in  the  front  of  the  shrubbery,  and  in  front 
of  the  clumps  in  the  pleasure-ground.  Like  the  shrubs,  they  consisted  of 
foreign  and  indigenous  kinds  indiscriminately  mixed  together;  and,  like 
them,  the  former  were  destroyed  by  the  latter  and  by  the  shrubs.  It  is  only 
lately  that  beds  wholly  planteid  with  flowers  have  been  introduced  on  lawns ; 
and,  though  what  are  called  flower-gardens  (that  is,  assemblages  of  beds 
wholly  devoted  to  flowers)  were  to  be  met  with  in  first-rate  places  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet,  during  that  period,  the  principal 
places  where  they  were  planted  were  in  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  borders  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  With  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
practice  of  forming  flower-gardens  has  increased;  and,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  of  forming  beds  exclusively  devoted  to  flowers  on  grass  lawns, 
either  in  groups  among  the  scattered  shrubs,  or  by  themselves,  here  and  there 
along  the  walks,  has  become  general.  The  flowers  planted  in  these  flower- 
gardens  and  beds  were,  till  lately,  mixed  together  indiscriminately  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  planting  the  shrubs  in  the  shrubbery,  or  the  trees  in  the 
clumps  and  belts ;  and,  wherever  the  plants  were  not  taken  up  and  replanted 
every  two  or  three  years,  the  same  results  took  place,  of  the  stronger  destroy- 
ing the  weaker.  A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  planting  of  flower- 
beds within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  This  consists  in  planting  each  bed 
with  only  one  kind  of  flower,  by  which  means  a  brilliant  display  of  colour  is 
produced ;  and  in  selecting  for  the  flowers  to  be  so  planted  those  from  warm 
climates,  such  as  pelargoniums  and  fuchsias  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  South  America,  &c.,  by  which  means  a  more  brilliant  display  of  colour 
is  produced ;  the  plants  of  warm  countries  far  excelling,  in  this  respect^  those 
of  colder  climates.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  has  been  the  practice  of  planters, 
landscape-gardeners,  and  flower-gardeners,  in  British  gardens,  up  to  the 
present  time.  We  shall  now  briefly  inquire  into  the*  mode  in  which  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  are  distributed  by  nature. 

272.  In  the  natural  tcenery  of  every  cauntryy  a  certain  number  of  plants 
will  always  be  found  congregated  together,  to  which  the  soil  and  local  situa- 
tion are  favourable.  The  number  of  species  in  these  assemblages  depends 
partly  on  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  a  great  variety  of  species, 
and  partly  on  the  number  of  species  naturally  inhabiting  that  locality.     In 
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general,  the  greater  number  of  species  are  found  in  alpine  countries,  on  the 
sheltered  sides  of  hills,  where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  various,  and  also  the 
temperature,  in  consequence  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  being  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  at  very  different  angles ;  as  well  as  from  other  causes.  The  smallest 
number  will  generally  be  found  in  plains  where  the  soil  is  wholly  alluvial,  and, 
perhaps,  occasionally  overflowed  by  a  river ;  or  in  wastes,  where  the  soil  is 
a  drifting  sand.  Even  in  the  most  favourable  situations  for  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  that  number,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  without  the  care  of 
man,  can  never  be  great;  because  the  stronger  species,  whether  these  acquire 
their  strength  from  their  nature,  or  from  being  placed  in  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  will  soon  weaken  or 
destroy  the  others.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  a  natural  forest,  the  number  of  kinds 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  present  in  any  one  place,  is  comparatively 
few.  These  few  will  generally  be  found  to  consist  of  a  prevailing  species  of 
tree,  with  perhaps  one,  two,  or  three,  in  a  hundred,  of  some  other  kindx>f  tree; 
a  prevailing  kind  of  shrub,  with  some  subordinate  undergrowths ;  and  as 
generally,  a  prevailing  kind  of  flowering  herbaceous  plant,  fern,  grass,  moss, 
or  even  fungus  or  lichen.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  mode  in  which  Nature 
distributes  her  plants,  that  it  is  mueh  more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
better  calculated  to  be  productive  of  variety,  than  the  mode  which  we  have 
described  as  being  adopted  by  gardeners.  In  consequence  of  one  kind  of 
tree,  shrub,  plant,  &c.,  always  prevailing  in  one  place,  the  aspect  and  interest 
of  that  place  must  necessarily  be  different  from  another  where  the  species 
which  prevail  are  different.  In  traversing  a  natural  forest,  with  a  view  to 
studying  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  produced  in  different  localities 
within  it,  we  shall  find  the  following  causes  are  principally  in  operation : — 
1 .  Difference  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  or  rocks.  2.  Difierence 
in  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining  water.  3.  Inclination  of  the  surface, 
by  which  the  water  or  rains  is  more  or  less  thrown  off.  4.  The  aspect  of  the 
surface,  from  which  it  is  more  or  less  heated,  according  to  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect influence  on  it  of  the  sun.  5.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Hence,  the  greatest  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  any 
one  country,  will  be  found  around  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  its  highest 
mountains. 

273.  Improved  mode  of  planting  the  pUature  gronndt  of  country  viUat,'^ 
Having  seen  the  mode  of  distributing  trees  and  plants  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  gardeners,  in  the  present  and  in  former  times,  and  their  natural 
distribution  in  this  country,  and  in  every  other,  it  may  now  be  asked  what 
mode  we  recommend  to  be  adopted.  To  which  we  answer,  briefly,  an 
improvement  on  the  present  system,  with  some  innovations,  for  which  a 
sufficient  reason  will  be  given.  Improvements  in  gardening,  as  in  every 
other  art,  can  only  be  effected  by  degrees;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
individual  can  do  more  than  make  a  slight  advance  before  bis  contempo- 
raries. The  principles  on  which  we  propose  to  distribute  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  are  the  following : — 

I.  TVves  and  Shndm.  —  ChoicB  qfEMs. 

1.  We  would  Introdnoe  generally  in  every  place,  whether  large  or  small,  as  many  diilfarent 
species  and  varieties  as  would  thrive  in  it ;  In  small  places,  having  no  more  than  a  single 
plant  of  eaeh  species  or  variety ;  bat,  in  larger  ones,  introdneing  dnplicates,  triplicates, 
or  a  greater  number,  acoordlng  to  the  extent  of  the  plaee,  but  keeping  eaeh  kind  by  itself. 
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2.  Wh«re  tiie  dttfect  was  onuunent,  noreltf*  or  variety,  we  would  generally  prefer  Idiids 
foreign  to  the  country,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  locality ;  bat,  where  the  otjeet  was  chiefly 
timber,  shelter  fh>m  high  winds,  ooppioe-wood,  hedges,  fcc.,  we  would  prefer  indigenous 
species. 

8.  In  places  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  even  one  plant  of  each  species  and  variety,  we 
would  give  the  preference  to  fbreign  kinds,  and  would  generally  exclude  sudi  as  are  indi- 
genous, except  greatly  improved  varieties. 

4.  In  general,  even  where  the  space  would  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  indigenous 
species,  we  would  only  plant  them  in  small  quantities,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  roidering 
the  collection  of  sorts  complete,  or  for  harmonising  the  woods  of  a  residence  among  them- 
selves, or  with  those  of  the  adjoining  residences,  or  for  preserving  artistical  effect ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  otiJeot  were  timber,  or  other  usefld  products,  in  which  case  we  would  plant  these 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  agreeably  to  Rule  S. 

6.  We  would  give  the  preference  to  sueh  kinds  as  were  likely  to  thrive  best  in  the  given 
soil  and  situation. 

Trees  and  Shnim.-^  DMirSbution. 

6.  We  would  adopt  various  modes  of  distribution,  according  to  the  oliject  in  view,  either 
in  thd  entire  place,  or  in  different  parts  of  it. 

7.  In  the  park  sceneiy,  and  in  larger  plantations,  trees  should  prevail,  and  in  the  plea- 
sure-grounds»  and  in  the  lawn  near  the  house,  shrubs :  because  the  fermer  are  more  grand, 
and  the  latter  more  beantifhl ;  and  because  those  in  the  park  require  to  resist  horses,  cattle, 
&c.,  while  all  domestic  quadrupeds  are  excluded  from  the  pleasure-grounds. 

8.  Near  the  house,  or  in  what  may  be  considered  the  more  select  parts  of  the  grounds,  we 
would  make  choice  of  the  more  rare  and  beautiltil  species  or  varieties,  without  reference  to 
the  oountriM  where  they  are  indigenous. 

9.  Near  the  house  and  offices,  the  prevailing  kinds  should  be  evergreens;  and  the^e 
should  be  introduced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  almost  all  the  plantations  of  the 
place. 

10.  Marshy  situations  are  those  where  evergreens  are  least  natural ;  because  there  are 
few  kinds  that  grow  in  marshes.  On  the  other  hand,  most  evergreens  either  grow  naturally, 
or  will  thrive  in  sand.  Hence,  in  artificial  scenery,  the  presence  of  evergreens  always  implies 
a  dry  soil  and  healthy  situation. 

11.  In  general,  a  plantation  where  tiie  trees  are  deciduous,  should  have  a  portion  of  the 
shrubs  introduced  among  them  evergreens;  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  trees  are 
cliiefly  evergreens,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  undergrowth  ought  to  be  deciduous. 

12.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  grounds,  where  any  distribntiMi  might  be  adopted 
at  pleasure,  we  would  place  such  together  as  require  the  same  soil  and  situation,  or  are 
generally  found  growing  in  the  same  locality  in  their  native  country,  or  are  obviously  allied 
by  nature.  This  would  bring  together,  in  some  places,  trees  and  shrubs  requiring  moist 
soils,  such  as  the  willow,  {wplar,  alder,  &o. ;  in  others,  such  as  required  peat  or  bog,  or 
as  thrive  best  in  these  soils,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  £ricaeesB,  and  with  most  of  the 
American  trees  and  shrubs:  it  would  also  bring  together  such  natural  fkmHies  as  Uie 
Qudrdme,  the  oaks  all  requiring  good  soil ;  and  the  Conifers,  as  all  requiring  a  soil  com- 
paratively dry  and  sandy. 

18.  While  we  arranged  the  general  masses  of  tlic  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  place,  so  as  to 
produce  broad  distinctive  features,  we  would  introduce  certain  species  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  plantations  (though  only  sparingly),  for  the  sake  of  harmonising  the  scenery  of 
the  particular  residence  with  the  scenery  of  the  residences  or  of  the  country  lying  round  it. 
The  harmonising  plants,  in  both  cases,  will  be  most  effective  when  they  are  evergreens ;  but 
there  ought,  also,  to  be  some  of  deddaous  Idnds,  in  order  to  admit  of  uniting  an  evergreen 
mass  with  an  adjoining  deciduous  one. 

14.  As  the  species  for  harmonising  the  plantations  of  a  residence  within  itself  should  not 
be  of  large  size,  and  should  be  such  as  are  acimowledged  to  be  beautiful,  and  also  known 
to  general  observers,  in  order  that  the  h?|nnony  may  be  felt  by  all,  the  holly,  the  box,  the 
laurustinus,  and  the  American  thorns  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

15.  To  harmonise  tiie  plantations  of  a  residence  with  those  of  the  residences  around  it. 
the  more  conspicuous  kinds  of  trees  in  the  latter  require  to  be  intit)duced  (though  only 
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flpMtaigljr)  In  the  Hwinar.  Thin,  if  In  one  part  of  the  pUntatkimi  of  the  MUoteing  rceklencee, 
near  the  boondary  fence,  pines  should  preraQ ;  then,  two  or  three,  or  more,  of  the  same 
aort  of  pines  shoold  he  hitrodneed  within  the  boondaryof  theeentralresldenoe ;  and  flurther 
in  the  interior  there  may  also  be  one  or  two  of  this  spedes  of  pine.  The  same  remarks  will 
applj  in  the  ease  of  exterior  plantations  of  oak  or  other  trees,  or  of  eoppioe-wood ;  bat 
mach  of  the  good  eflfect  of  cairying  this  idea  into  exeoation  will  depend  on  the  taste  and 
Judgment  of  the  planter. 

16.  In  general,  we  woald  adopt  the  gardenesqne  manner  of  planting  trees  and  shmbs, 
eepeoiallj  in  the  pleasure-gioand,  and  near  the  hoase;  bat,  in  more  distant  parts  of  the 
groond.  we  might  adopt  the  plctaresqae  mode,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  of  saring  labour ; 
and  this  mode  mi|^  also  become  neoeasary.  In  some  cases,  for  harmonising  the  aoenery 
within  with  the  external  scenery. 

17.  On  no  aocoant  whatever  would  we  Introduce  nurse  plants,  as  they  are  called,  or  common 
sorts,  ibr  the  sake  of  covering  the  sorflMse,  in  a  plantation  where  ornament  was  the  principal 
ch^eet  in  view.  Sach  nurse  plants,  and  common  kinds  pat  in  to  fill  up,  exhaust  the  soil 
by  their  roots ;  and,  by  the  shade  and  shelter  aflbrded  by  their  tops,  draw  up  the  plants  to 
be  nnrsed  In  such  a  slender,  sickly  state,  that,  when  the  nurses  ara  removed,  the  principal 
plants  that  remain  are  weak  and  anslghtly ;  whereas,  had  they  grown  up  without  the 
nurses,  th^  would  have  been  bushy  and  handsome  on  every  side.  Alter  all  that  has  been 
experienced  and  written  In  fltvour  of  introducing  nurse  plants  in  plantations,  we  are  very 
nnieh  inclined  to  questkm  whether  anjrthing  Is  gained  l^  it  in  the  end.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, that,  at  the  time  when  nunes  were  most  strongly  recommended  by  planters,  the 
importanoe  of  exposing  as  large  a  surlkce  as  possible  of  the  foliage  of  every  plant  to  the 
son  and  air  was  not  understood;  and  the  drcomstance  that  the  nurses,  from  being  the 
stranger  plants,  must  necessarily  draw  the  greater  proportion  of  the  nourishment  from  the 
soil,  and  In  that  respect  retard  the  progress  of  the  plants  to  be  noraed,  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  It  is  not  denied  that  nurses  will  draw  up  yoong  plants:  but  it  Is  a  question 
whether  a  plantation,  say  of  oaks,  for  example^  drawn  up  according  to  the  best  practice  by 
nniaes,  and  another  plantation  of  oaks  alone,  not  drawn  up  either  Iqr  nurses  or  by  one 
another,  would  not  arrive  at  the  same  height  in  sixty  or  eighty  years  after  planting ;  and. 
if  so^  there  can  be  no  doobt  thai  the  latter  would  be  of  greater  bulk. 

18.  The  gardenesque  manner  of  planting  and  managing  Includes  the  application  of 
pruning  and  thinning,  at  all  ftrtore  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to 
keep  each  plant  perftctly  distinct  from  those  around  it.  The  picturesque  manner  cf  plant- 
ing alio  employs  thinning  and  pruning ;  but  the  ol|)ect  of  these.  In  this  style  of  gardening, 
is  less  definite ;  being  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  plantation  into  groups,  or  to  increase 
the  growth  of  underwood  at  some  places,  or  of  tall  trees  at  others  <  and  for  shnllar  ol^eots 
connected  with  the  production  of  picturesque  beauty  and  shelter,  shade,  or  timber. 

19.  The  proportion  of  surfkce,  in  a  park  or  pleasure-ground,  ndiich  we  would  cover  with 
wood,  wHl  depend  on  the  degree  of  variation  in  that  surfoce.  In  flat  groonds,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  requfared  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  turfs  and  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  very  irregular  surfooes. 

H.  Fhwen,  —  CMoe  qf  JBmit. 

1.  As  the  kinds  of  flowers  are  exceedingly  numerous,  unless  there  were  a  dedded  taste 
or  desire  for  botanical  knowledge,  we  would  introduce  only  the  more  showy  and  vigorous- 
growing  sorts,  inereaaing  the  number  of  kinds  according  to  the  siae  of  the  place. 

i.  Where  it  Is  faitended  to  Ibrm  a  collection,  every  kind  may  be  procured  that  will  grow 
in  the  given  climate. 

S.  We  would  select  some  of  each  of  the  difltetnt  odours,  so  as  to  have  an  equal  number 
of  these  colours  in  bloom  for  each  of  the  floral  months.  We  would  also  select  these  from  as 
many  of  the  natural  orders  as  practicable,  in  order  to  show  greater  variety  in  the  forms,  and 
in  the  botanical  dUforenoes  of  the  flowers. 

Howerv.— JDMrOnlfon. 

I.  We  would  seldom  plant  flowers  among  trees,  and  laige-growing  shrubs ;  but  either  in 
beds  or  grtrnps  by  themselves,  or  with  an  admixture  cf  low-growing  Itowering  shrubs;  such 
as  roses,  hydrangeas,  helianthemnms,  &c. 
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».  AlwMttbeonlyktediarj 
in  tpring  iowcriBg  iNdlM. 

<.  IadlitribBtiagb<diofioiwr»areraiirfiliBiiNw<ewpridM»ittfcc8rf»i^;etoa 
of  the  ptoMM*  giwuiMl  adjotoing  the  homtj  flii4we««ld  ptoee  theai  ak^  the  walkii.  tai 
Older  thet  thcf  mi^t  be  Bear  the  eye  oC  the 

7. 


IndMilbHifaig  the  kfaidi  fai  the  beiKwe 
ofooeortoiir;  end,  at  othen.orvarli8Btod 
hare  in  Tlew  a  flne  dtiplay  Ibr  onlj  one  BMnth,  te  be 
the  Mlowteg  month;  wfaDe  hi  other  cans  we  woald 
ezfaflitt  an  eqoal  nmnbcr  of  plants  in  flower  ercty  monlh  Ibmnthiwt  the 

9.  VUmen  reqidring  paftiodar  aoOa,  aapcelt,  Ise^  we  iioald  plant  twgeShei'  hi  the  aanie 
gtonp  or  bed. 

10.  Flower*  diaracteristic  of  paxtieolar  eonnlriee  w«  wonid  fteqaently  plant  together; 
eiicfa  m  8wiM  planta.  Highland  'planU,  American  plants,  er  the  dttraetortrtia  flowcsa  of  the 
flora  of  any  particolar  ^muitry. 

11.  For  the  nke  of  a  more  brilliant  diapUj,  we  woold  faitrodnoe,  in  gnmps  bylhrmarl^iw, 
beds  of  ezotie  flowers,  or  flowering  Aniba,  reqpirfng  to  be  broogiit  Ibrward  nnder  glaai,  te.; 
sQch  as  peiargoninms,  Itodisias,  salTias,  odsias,  fre. 

19.  Where  there  Is  a  taste  fiir  botany,  and  a  desbv  to  possess  an  eatenslTa  oonectkai  of 
hardy  herbaoeoos  idants,  we  wovld  eoulilre  to  introdnee  as  many  afieeicB  aa  m|g|it  be 
thought  desirable  in  a  botanic  flower-garden,  arranged  dther  geographical^,  that  Is,  each 
country  by  itself;  physically,  that  is,  aeeoiding  to  soil,  aspect,  fte^  such  as  alpines,  meadow 
plants,  mar^  plants,  or  aqnatlos ;  or  systematically,  that  is,  aeoortlug  to  aome  system  of 
botanical  elasslflcation. 

18.  When  tlie  otjfeet  of  a  bed  of  flowers  is  to  present  one  unbroken  mam  of  coloar,  we 
woold  plant  and  manage  it  fai  the  pictufeeque  manner;  bat,  wliere  the  ot^eet  is  to  cochiblt 
each  plant  separately  and  dJsUnetly,  then  we  wrndd  plant  and  mani^  the  flower-beds 
according  to  the  gaidenesqae  mode. 

14.  We  woold  take  np,  and  replant  in  ftesh  aoO,  all  perennial  flowers  whatever,  at  the 
end  of  one,  two,  or  three,  or  at  most  foor,  years ;  in  order  to  prerent  the  stranger  fhim 
overpowering  the  weaker,  and  the  soil  of  the  bed  fimn  beoemlng  ezhansted  1^  the  ahsCrae- 
tioQ  of  nooiishment. 

15.  Where  the  plctaresqne  plan  of  planting  the  trees  and  riimbs  Is  adopted,  perennial 
flowen  and  bulbs  may  be  planted  among  them,  on  the  flist  Ibrmation  of  the  plantation,  and 
left  to  be  choked  np  and  destroyed  as  the  woody  plants  gradnally  spread  over  the  sarftee. 

16.  The  pnqiiortioa  of  space,  in  the  pleasore-groand,  which  shoold  be  eovered  with 
flowers,  wOl  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor.  If  shrabs  and  breadth  of  lawn  are 
preferred,  or  if  there  Is  a  separate  flower-garden,  then  the  flower-beds  need  not  be  nmno- 
roos,  and  may  consist  of  a  fbw  near  the  house ;  bat  if  the  taste  fbr  floweri  is  greater  than 
that  for  trees  and  sbmbs,  then  the  flower-beds  may  be  increased  aeoordingly. 

274.  Architectural  ornaments, — ^The  Dumber  of  these  about  a  place  depends 
on  various  circumstanceB,  but  chiefly  on  whether  the  pleasure-ground  is  plain, 
or  much  decorated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion.  If  there  be  a 
terrace^walk  bordering  the  house,  and  leading  to  the  flower-garden,  the  for- 
mer may  be  enriched  with  statues,  and  the  latter  with  vases,  agreeably  to 
principles  already  laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  work.  The  walks  in  the  pleasure-ground 
should,  at  all  events,  have  seats  plaoed  in  situa- 
tions displaying  the  best  views ;  which  may  be  of 
the  most  simple  description,  and  fonned  of  the 
most  common  materials,  as  shown  in  Jiff.  82. ;  or 
there  may  be  covered  seats,  in  the  form  of  different 
descriptions  of  rustic  buildings,  constructed  chiefly 
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or  wood,  introduced  where  they  would  be  useful  ai  plaees  Tor  reitiog,  and 
desirable  at  objects  in  the  landscspe.     (See    fig.  88.)    In  general,  garden 


building*  of  a  pureljr  ornamental  description,  ihould  either  be  rery  few  (in 
which  case  the;  may  be  built  of  substantial  materials,  such  as  brick  or  stone) ; 
or,  if  of  frequcDt  occurrence,  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constracted 
should  he  temporary,  intereit  and  value  being  given  to  each  by  its  design. 
Expensive  garden  buildings,  such  as  classical  temples,  porticoes,  colonnades, 
Sec,  containing  statues,  busts,  and  sculptures  of  marble,  can  seldom  be  in- 
dulged in  in  small  places,  and,  indeed,  are  better  adspted  for  the  grounds  of 
hereditary  residences.  In  residences  liable  to  be  sold  on  the  death  of  the 
proprietor,  ornamental  buildings,  whether  of  the  permanent  or  temporary 
kind,  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  price  of  the  estate ;  and  had  Stowe,  where 
the  garden  buildings  are  magnificent,  been  sold  at  the  death  of  the  Earl 
Temple,  during  wboie  occupation  of  that  estate  they  were  built,  they  would 
have  brought  little  more  than  the  root-houses  at  the  Leasowes,  a  contempoTary 
ornamental  residence,  did  on  the  death  of  their  architect  and  proprietor, 
Shenilone.  Ornamental  buildings,  therefore,  are  chiefly  to  be  valued  for  the 
enjoyment  they  afibrd  the  proprietor  during  his  lifetime  ;  and,  unleu  a  part 
of  this  enjoyment  consists  in  knowing  that  these  buildings  will  descend  to  fail 
porterity,  prudence  dictates  that  the;  should  be  built  so  as  not  to  occasion 
great  expense.  In  all  that  respects  the  introduction  of  ornamental  buildings, 
however,  much  must  be  left  to  the  particular  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  and,  a* 
most  proprietors  take  pleasure  in  having  at  all  times  some  structure,  alter- 
ation,  or  addition,  going  forward,  this  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
structures  of  temporary  materials,  erected  for  pictnresque  efiect,  and  as  occa- 
sional resting-places  ;  or  for  affording  shelter,  and  not  intended  to  laat  longer 
than  the  verdant  scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  or,  In  other  words, 
to  be  equally  subject  to  change  as  the  rest  of  the  garden. 

275.  Rtatic  vatet  (as  shown  in  fig.  80.],  batkeU  of  ruttio  moil,  boxes  or 
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90 


bedB  of  flowers  cased  with  fantastie  roots,  hollow  stumps  89 

of  trees,  rustic  arcades,  dead  trees,  and  other  places  for 
forming  receptacles  for  low  plants,  or  supports  for  climh- 
ing  ones,  may  all  he  introduced  occasionally ;  care  heing 
taken  that  they  are  never  displayed  in  such  numhers,  or 
of  such  magnitude,  as  to  attract  more  attention  than  the 
flowers  to  which  they  are  meant  to  he  suhservient  To 
keep  within  the  happy  medium,  however,  in  this  kind 
of  garden  ornament,  is  extremely  difficult;  since  the 
proprietor,  who  has  had  them  constructed  under  his  direc- 
tion one  after  another,  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  general 
efiect,  in  the  interest  which  each  separate  ohject  has 
created  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  looks  upon  with  the 
fond  indulgence  of  a  parent ;  forgetting  that  a  stranger 
judges  of  them  solely  hy  their  effects  as  connected  with 
the  scenery  around  them. 

276.  Wirework,  in  the  form  of  the  rims  and  handles  of 
baskets,  edgings,  and  various  kinds  of  props  for  climbers, 
may  also  he  occasionally  introduced;  always,  however, 

remembering  that  they  are  to  be  subordinate  objects  to  the  plants  which 

they  enclose,  protect,  or  sustiun.     It  is  customary  to  paint  wirework  of  this 

description  green;  but,  in  our  opinion,  this  colour  is  the  very  worst  that 

can  be  adopted  for  any  kind  of 

structure  or  utensil  to  be  placed 

among  the  green  of  nature.   A 

stone-colour,  or  dull  white,  or 

greyish  black,  we  think  greatly        i  V  y^'^        V  y  N 

preferable.     /V^.  90.  shows  a        I j J \ i.._ _J 

mode  of  forming  edgings  to 

beds  in  gardens.    Fig,  91.  shows  a  wirework  edging  of  a  handsome  kind,  and 

on  a  larger  scale. 

277.  The  use  cf  vaeee,  and  other  garden  ornaments  of  artificial  stone,  or  ef 
earthenware,  is  now  very  fashionable  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  more  especiaUy 
in  flower-gardens ;  but  this  kind  of  ornament  is  very  frequently  overdone  or 
misplaced.  When  they  are  used,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  on  a 
pedestal  corresponding  to  the  vase,  as  shown  in  fig,  92. 

278.  Sculpture  in  gardens, — Whoever  understands  the  phrase  "  unity  of 
expression,"  and  can  examine  any  scene  presented  to  him  by  the  test  of  its 
being  or  not  being,  *'  a  harmonious  whole,*'  will  be  able  to  determine  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  disposition  of  sculptural  ornaments  in  gar- 
dens. All  architectural  objects  and  statuary,  being  ponderous  and  intended 
for  great  duration,  should  be  placed  on  bases  obviously  secure  and  durable. 
A  vase  or  a  statue  should  never  be  set  down  on  grass,  or  on  dug  ground, 
without  a  decided  pedestal,  resting,  or  appearing  to  rest,  on  a  secure  founda- 
tion ;  and  it  should  never  be  set  on  anything  less  obviously  durable  than 
masonry.  Where  such  objects  form  the  predominating  features  in  a  scene, 
they  should  always  be  connected  with  some  kind  of  building,  such  as  a  para- 
pet or  terrace-wall,  or  even  a  stone  border  to  a  walk,  a  bed,  or  a  pond ;  and, 
in  default  of  these,  even  a  paved  walk  between  a  row  of  statues,  the  pedes- 
tals standing  on  a  flagstone,  projected  from  the  pavement  into  the  adjoining 
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turf  or  dug  ground  (■««  fg.  93.),  will  tend 
to  jirMcrve  unity  of  expreuion.  Even  an 
area  of  gravel  projected  from  a  gravel  walk, 
and  extending  an  inch  or  twn  all  round  the 
pedeilal,  will  have  a  tendency  Co  maintain 
the  atcure  architectural  character  which 
ought  always  to  accompany  architectural 
and  sculptural  objects.  Rootwork,  ruitic 
tiaskets,  and  other  temporary  objects  or 
■tractares  of  this  kind,  should  seldom  or 
never  be  introduced  in  the  same  scene  with 
vues,  statuet,  or  other  ornaments  of  worked 
(tone.  A  striking  esaniple  of  the  bad  effect 
of  mixing  styles  may  be  seen  in  fig,  94., 
m  which  a  rustic  summer-house,  a  clasncal 
vaae,  and  a  Cbinese  seat  are  all  placed  to- 
gether. 

279.  Roekieork,  at  a  collection  of  frag- 
ments of  rock,  stones,  flints,  vitrified  bricks, 
scoriK,  and  similar  objects,  to  serve  as  a 
nidus  fur  plaota,  is  allowable  in' particular 
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situatioira;  but  no  description  of  garden  ornament,  unless,  perhaps,  we 
except  rustic  work  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  more 
frequently  misplaced  and  mismanaged.  Collections  of  stones  should  never 
be  heaped  up  about  the  roots  of  trees,  at  the  base  of  walls,  or  against  a 
mansion,  hot-houses,  &c. ;  nor  should  accumulations  of  fragments  of  stone 
ever  be  piled  up  on  a  level  surface  of  turf,  without  some  preparation  or  accom- 
paniment indicating  that  they  might  have  been  there  naturally.  Two  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  rockwock  in  England,  are  that  at  the  Hoole,  near 
Chester,  constructed  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  immediate  inspection,  of 
Lady  Broughton,  and  that  at  Elvaston  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton. There  is  also  a  rock  garden  at  Blenheim,  one  at  Chatsworth  on  a  most 
magnificent  scale,  one  at  Redleaf,  and  one  in  front  of  the  magnificent  botanical 
conservatory  at  Syon.  The  rockwork  at  Redleaf,  near  Tunbridge  (of  which 
views  will  be  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work),  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  best  mode  of  improving  a  country  naturally  rocky.  At  the  Hoole 
(a  series  of  views  of  which  will  also  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work),  there  is  a  direct  imitation  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  with  a  level 
valley  between ;  and  on  this  valley  the  mountain  scenery  projects  and  retires, 
forming  a  great  variety  of  prominences,  recesses,  and  sinuosities,  aided  by 
scattered  fragments  of  rock,  of  different  dimensions,  and  by  shrubs  and  herba- 
ceous plants.  At  Syon,  no  particular  description  of  rocky  scenery  is  imitated, 
and  the  scene  can  only  be  described  as  a  ridge  formed  by  piling  up  huge 
masses  of  stone,  of  di^erent  kinds ;  but  the  base  of  this  ridge  is  so  well  united 
with  the  turf,  and  the  whole  of  the  ridge  is  so  disguised  by  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants,  that  the  want  of  natural  character  scarcely  ever  occurs  to  the  mind. 
Where  the  base  of  the  ridge  joins  the  level  ground,  there  are  at  first  seen  here 
and  there  some  slight  protuberances  of  turf,  each  of  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  stone  below,  and  quite  near  the  surface.  A  little  farther  apart, 
portions  of  the  stones  seem  to  have  burst  through  some  of  the  protuberances ; 
and  here  and  there  the  upper  parts  of  some  stones  appear  quite  bare.  Near 
these,  are  blocks  of  stones  raised  in  great  part  above  the  surface,  and  occa- 
sionally some  entirely  so;  and,  farther  on,  the  grouping  becomes  conspicuous, 
and  two  or  three  stones  are  seen  piled  on  one  another.  To  groups  of  different 
siaea,  so  formed,  is  joined  the  great  ridge,  rising  to  the  height  of  upwards  of 
50  ft. ;  and,  on  climbing  up  its  sides,  they  are  found  to  be  varied  by  natural- 
looking  paths  among  the  stones,  and  a  profusion  of  curious  little  rock  plants, 
unseen  from  below.  At  Elvaston  Castle,  the  rockwork  is  placed  on  the  banks 
of  a  long  winding  lake,  and  is  constructed  on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  The 
masses  of  rock  appear  scattered  in  a  natural  manner  through  the  valley, 
sometimes  rising  into  steep  precipices  intersected  by  winding  walks,  which 
lead  the  visitor  easily,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  summit.  At  Blenheim 
the  object  is  to  ornament  rocky  scars  on  the  face  of  a  steep  bank,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  difficulty  in  forming  ledges  and  niches  for  the  plants,  as 
there  is  abundance  of  stone  of  the  same  kind  as  the  bank  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  disposition  of  the  stones;  but  the  stairs 
which  pass  obliquely  through  the  scars,  and  cement  them  together,  are  very 
well  managed.  Each  part  has  a  separate  nidus,  with  appropriate  soil ;  and 
the  stones  are  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  which,  by  the  richness  of  their 
colouring,  produce  a  very  striking  effect. 
280.  Ponlion  of  rocktaork,    Rockwork  or  stones,  so  di^^posed  as  to  convey 
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the  idea  that  they  fonn  a  part  of,  or  protrude  from  below,  the  fonndation  of  a 
building,  produce  the  expression  of  stability  and  propriety ;  but,  when  they 
are  heaped  up  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  against  the  walls,  the  idea  of 
incongruity  is  excited,  by  seeing  that  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation,  and 
consequently  under  the  building,  piled  up  against  it,  and  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Not  only  are  the  ideas  of  propriety  and  stability  thus  totaUy 
destroyed,  but  those  of  disorder  and  insecurity  are  produced.  Neither,  as  we 
have  observed  in  a  preceding  page,  should  roots,  decayed  tninks,  stumps,  or 
branches  of  trees,  ever  be  mixed  up  with  stones,  on  account  of  their  obvious 
incongruity  in  point  of  durability.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  materials  ought  to 
be  kept  by  itself;  and  thus  we  might  have  receptacles  for  plants  formed 
entirely  of  decayed  wood  in  one  place ;  in  another,  of  fragments  of  rock ;  in 
a  third,  of  land-stones  or  of  flints ;  and,  in  others,  of  vitrified  bricks,  of  scoriae, 
of  pieces  of  hewn  stone,  of  fragments  of  sculpture,  of  shells,  of  corals,  of  spars, 
of  petrifactions,  &c.  When  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  surfeuse  that 
indicates  the  presence  of  rock  or  stone  in  the  soil,  and  when  it  is  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  have  some  rockwork,  one  of  the  three  following  modes  may 
be  adopted  to  render  it  natural :  viz.,  the  rockwork  may  be  built  on  a  level 
surface ;  an  excavation  may  be  made  to  imitate  an  old  stone  quarry ;  or  a 
walk  may  be  carried  through  rocks. 

281.  On  a  level  turface^  a  preparation  may  be  made,  beginning  at  a  short 
distance  from  where  the  main  body  of  rockwork  is  to  be  placed,  by  sinking 
some  fragments  of  stone  into  the  earth,  so  deep  as  to  s]|iow  only  their  edges, 
or  angles,  rising  above  the  turf.  As  the  main  body  is  approached,  these 
stones  may  become  more  numerous ;  larger  portions  of  them  may  be  shown ; 
and  they  may  be  connected  in  lines,  or  ridges,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate^ 
partly  by  protruding  stones,  and  partly  by  raised  places  in  the  turf,  something 
like  the  <*  cropping  out,"  or  rising  to  the  surface  of  natural  strata.  A  few 
half-sunk  stones,  of  different  sizes,  may  then  appear  in  groups,  as  if  they  had 
been  accidentally  separated  from  these  strata;  and  immediately  before  the 
mass  of  rockwork,  there  may  be  some  loose  stones,  with  flat  sides,  piled  irre- 
gularly on  one  another,  so  as  to  form  subordinate  masses  to  the  large  mass. 
This  large  or  principal  mass  must  be  in  imitation  of  some  natural  character 
of  rock;  and,  whatever  that  character  may  be,  the  manner  of  the  preparation 
for  it  which  we  have  been  just  describing  must  be  of  the  same  kind.  The 
rock  to  be  imitated  may  be  stratified  in  various  ways,  as  we  see  sandstone, 
limestone,  slatestone,  &c.,  in  nature ;  or  it  may  be  in  masses,  with  no  appear- 
ance  of  regular  strata,  but  with  cracks  and  fissures,  sometimes  horizontal  or 
oblique,  and  at  other  times  perpendicular ;  and  differing  both  in  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  clefts  or  fissures,  and  also  in  their  numbers,  as  we  often  see  in 
masses  of  granite,  trapstone,  &c.  In  short,  having  thrown  out  the  idea  of 
imitating  nature,  both  in  the  main  mass  of  rockwork,  and  in  the  preparations 
for  it,  that  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  the  utistical  gardener,  who  has 
lived  in  a  hilly  or  rocky  country.  It  will  be  seen,  from  these  remarks,  that 
the  kind  of  rockwork  which  displays  a  heap  or  heaps  of  stones,  however  large 
some  of  these  may  be,  all  showing  themselves  above  the  surface,  and  to  the 
same  extent  over  the  whole  heap,  as  if  it  had  been  merely  a  mound  of  earth 
dotted  over  with  stones,  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered  as  rockwork 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  represent  a  commonplace  or  a  enrioos  heap 
of  stones,  which  may  be  more  or  less  convenient  for  the  culture  of  plants ; 
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bnt  it  U  alh^ether  nnfit  to  be  introdoced  into  garden  Ketiery,  u  an  mrtiiticid 
object.  In  general,  rockwork,  to  be  truljr  natnral,  can  only  Bhow  the  rock  on 
one  iide,  cr,  at  moat,  on  two  lidei ;  aa  scan,  di^  precipieei,  &c.,  are  seen 
in  roekjr  diatricta.  The  upper  part  of  the  rock  should  be  covered  with  torf, 
and  trees,  and  bnahet,  and  the  inclination  ot  the  turf  should  fallow  the  lup- 
poeed  continuation  of  the  rocky  strata.  This  mode  is  not  onlj  natural,  but 
has  the  adTantage  of  being  convenient ;  because,  bj  making  the  angle  of 
elevatioD  of  the  strata  more  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ground, 
the  covering  of  turf  can,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  be  made  to  unite  with 
the  level  turf  of  the  lavm.  Where  ferns,  or  plants  requiring  shade,  are 
chiefly  to  be  cultivated  as  rock  plants,  the  abrupt  side  or  face  of  the  strata 
may  fiee  the  north,  and  the  talus,  or  sloping  side,  the  south.  Where  early- 
flowering  plants  arc  to  he  cultivated,  such  as  the  Califomian  annuals,  the 
abrupt  aide  may  face  the  south  or  south-east.  It  is  almost  needleie  to  state 
that  on  the  sloping  side,  which  may  be  called  the  back  part  of  the  rock  or 
hill,  there  ought  to  be  no  rocks  or  stones  cropping  out ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  nppearauce  ought  to  be  such  as  to  indicate  depth  of  soil,  where  the  slope 
join*  the  level  surface  ;  that  being  always  the  case  in  nature  at  the  base  of  a 
declivity.  Hie  covering  of  the  rock,  or  hill,  including  the  slope,  and  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  adjoining  lawn,  may  be  planted  with  tree*  and  shrubs,  chiefly  in 
the  picturesque  manner ;  as  their  appearance  in  such  a  situation,  and  dia- 
posed  in  such  a  manner,  is  perfectiy  natural,  powerfdlly  supports  the  idea  of 
the  truth  of  the  imitation,  and  serves  artistically  to  unite  the  hill  with  the 
level  surface.  To  render  the  imitation  of  the  abrupt  side,  or  face,  of  the 
stratified  rock  artistical,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  let  the  flowering  plants 
introduced  in  the  elelts,  fissure*,  or  shelves  (produced  by  one  stratum  pro- 
jecting farther  out  than  another),  be  of  foreign  kinds.  Where  granite  or 
basalt  is  the  material  used,  the  stratification,  or  lines  of  separation,  may  be 
chiefly  vertical ;  but,  in  the  ca«e  of  sandstone  or  limestone,  they  should  be 
chiefly  horizontal.  The  most  intractable  materials  for  forming  rockwork 
which  is  intended  to  have  any  grandeur  of  effect  are,  land  stones,  pebblea 
from  the  sea  shore,  flinis,  and  chalk-stones ;  which,  indeed,  are  only  fit  for 
facing  an  abrupt  irregular  hank,  to  be  planted  with  creepers  or  alpine*. 
f^l,  95.  may  be  described  as  a  mechanical  representation  of  a  piece  of. 


artificial  rockwork,  in  the  (brni  of  a  icar,  or  precipice,  rising  Ttom  a  flat 
•orfhce,  and  consisting  of  the  cropping  out  of  strata  that  have  a  oonslderable 
dip,  or  inclination.  In  this  figure,  abed  show  the  face  nf  the  rock  on  two 
side*,  in  which  the  line*  of  the  etrata,  viewed  in  front,  appear  nearly  hori- 
■ontat,  in  different  beds ;  each  bed  projecting  somewhat  beyond  the  one  which 
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b  over  it,  in  order  to  fortu  ledge*  (f)  for  pUnta,  Tha  dotted  line*  //thow 
tbe  luppoMd  continuation  and  dip  of  the  itrata  under  the  tarf.  The  «paee 
ijij  is  covered  with  oaith  and  turf,  u  ia  the  rock  on  the  oppoaite  aide  at  i; 
i  ^«rs  tbe  lattu  at  the  back  of  the  (car  or  cliff,  where  the  aoil  ia  alwayi 
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dMpHt  and  bed ;  and  t,  preparalmy  fragmenta  in  the  for^^Riund.  It  will  be 
recQllecled  that  thb  akelch  ii  made  pnrpowljr  pUua  and  fennal,  for  the  lake 
of  illoatratian ;  hut  Jig.  06.,  a  Tiew  of  put  of  the  rockwotk  at  Redleaf,  maj 
b«  refered  lo,  aa  combiaing  illiutration  with  effect. 

382.  Jn  tscoBoliim  euy  be  tiuidt  m  a  fiat  turfaet,  and  b  the  bottom  of  it 
water  maj  be  introduced ;  from  one  or  more  of  the  aidei  of  this  unall  pond. 
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Stratified  rockwork  may  be  carried  up  to  the  surface,  and  considerably  above 
it,  so  as  to  give  some  distant  resemblance  to  an  old  stone  quarry,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  existed  there  before  the  spot  was  tamed  into  pleasure- 
grounds.  An  example  of  rockwork  of  this  kind  is  given  in  Jig,  97.,  and  it  is 
an  idea  which  every  gardener  of  taste  will  know  how  to  improve  and  cany 
into  execution. 

283.  ^  walk,  or  a  glade  of  turf,  may  be  sunk  in  a  level  surface,  or  carried 
through  a  knoll  or  raised  surface ;  and  the  sides  of  the  glade  or  walk  may 
display  scars  or  precipices  of  rockwork,  more  or  less  stratified,  according  to 
circumstances.  On  the  surface  above  such  rockwork  trees  may  be  planted, 
which  would  give  the  whole  an  air  of  truth,  stability,  and  durability ;  the  very 
reverse  of  the  effect  produced  by  heaping  up  fragments  of  stone  about  the 
roots  of  trees.  An  example  of  this  is  shown  in  Jig,  98.  In  general  no  rock- 
work of  any  kind  whatever  can  be  put  together  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  man  of  taste,  except  by  a  workman  who  has  the  eye  of  an  artist,  who  can 
conceive  beforehand  the  effect  which  he  wishes  to  produce,  who  has  some  idea 
of  connexion  and  grouping,  and  who  knows  the  difference  between  peculiar 
and  general  nature.  Those  who  attempt  rockwork,  without  possessing  one  or 
more  of  these  qualities  of  mind,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  unsuccessful ;  or,  if 
they  produce  anything  good,  it  must  be  by  mere  accident  They  may  put 
together  heaps  of  stones,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the 
material,  or  the  sum  expended ;  the  heaps  may  be  curious,  from  the  variety 
of  stones,  spars,  &c.,  brought  together;  or  ludicrous,  from  the  fantastic  shapes 
of  some  of  them ;  or  childish,  from  the  position  of  others ;  but  nothing  to 
affect  the  imagination  can  ever  be  the  result  of  such  accumulations.  After 
all  that  has  been  done,  they  wiQ  still  be  only  heaps  of  stones.  Hence  it  is, 
that  all  the  rockworks  in  Britain,  worth  looking  at,  have  been  constructed  by 
workmen  who  have  had  a  natural  genius  for  this  kind  of  work ;  or  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  artists.  For  example,  those  at  Pain's  Hill,  Wimble- 
don House,  and  Oatlands,  were  put  up  by  a  stonemason,  who  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  this  kind  of  production,  and  who  was  eagerly  sought  for  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  that  at  Hoole,  as  we  have  seen,  was  designed  and 
executed  under  the  eye  of  the  proprietor.  Lady  Broughton ;  that  at  Redleaf 
was  also  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Wells  himself;  and  the 
interesting  grottoes  and  cascades  at  Wardour  Castle,  by  a  mason  who  was 
much  employed  in  that  way  throughout  the  country,  and  who,  though  he 
received  nearly  a  pound  a  day,  when  employed,  died  some  years  ago,  as  we 
were  informed  in  1833,  in  the  parish  workhouse. 

284.  Water, — To  determine  the  extent  to  which  water  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  character  which  it  ought  to  assume  in  small  places,  is  a  point 
requiring  some  consideration.  In  the  case  of  a  spring  or  a  running  stream 
the  difficulty  is  not  great ;  but,  where  there  is  only  just  a  sufiSdent  supply  of 
water  to  maintain  a  pond  or  small  lake  during  the  summer  season,  the  skill 
required  is  greater.  The  difiSculty  arises,  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  efifect  of 
the  water,  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  for  that  is  easily  determined;  but 
with  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
The  exhalations,  even  from  pure  water,  when  they  are  taken  up  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  any  given  space  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  moister  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  country,  must  be  considered  injurious ;  and  much  more 
so  are  exhalations  from  water  rendered  impure  by  the  decay  of  vegetables 
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klong  ita  banki,  or  bj  the  adtnixtuie  of  impuritiea  from  the  drain*  of  offices, 
&c  Atteotiva  otMerTadon,  and  aome  eiperieiice  on  this  aubject,  have  enabled 
ua  to  arrive  at  tbe  following  conduaiona,  whicb  may  be  conaidered  ■■  prin- 
ciplei : — Water  ahoald  never  be  introduced  in  landacspe  gardening,  nnleu  it 
conducra  to  bealth,  beauty,  or  pictureiqne  effect. 
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285.  With  a  view  to  health,  water  aught  never  to  be  mtrodveed  where  it  will 
increase,  in  any  sensible  degree,  the  quantity  of  moisture  that  would  other- 
wise be  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  locality,  either  in  summer  or 
winter.    From  this  principle  the  following  rules  may  be  deduced : 

1.  That  the  sur&ce  to  be  oorered  with  an  artifldal  piece  of  water  should  be  small,  in 
propartion  aa  the  general  sorfiiee  of  the  ground  is  flat ;  the  soil  retentiro  $  the  paric, 
pleasure-ground,  or  endoeure,  small ;  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  numerous. 

9.  That  the  most  wholesome  sitnations  in  whioh  artifldal  water  can  be  intiodaoed,  are 
those  where  the  genersl  surface  of  the  ground  is  devated,  and  the  soil  naturally  dry,  and 
not  thickly  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

8.  That,  in  flat  situations  with  retentlTe  soils,  where  the  suffice  is  thickly  planted  with 
trees  or  shrubs,  water,  even  on  the  most  limited  scale,  should  nevor  be  introduced,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  rendering  the  suxftce  of  the  surrounding  ground  perfectly  dry  by  the 
frequent  drsin  system. 

4.  That  in  no  description  of  artificial  water  ought  the  decay^of  Tcgctables  to  be  allowed 
to  take  place,  and  more  eqpedally  along  the  margin. 

5.  That  the  margin  of  all  artifldal  pieces  of  water  ought  to  be  formed  of  a  coosidenble 
thickness  of  grayel  or  small  stones,  or  of  blocks  of  stone,  in  imitation  of  rockwork ;  in  order 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  spongy  or  marshy  matter,  by  wliidi  evaporation  never  ceases ; 
and  substitute  for  it  a  smooth  hard  surface,  from  which  evaporation  will  go  on  with  rapidity, 
and  which  will  thus  soon  become  quite  dry. 

Gardeners  are  in  the  habit,  when  they  plant  out  pdargoniums,  and  other  spongy-wooded 
green-house  plants,  on  lawns,  to  reduce  them  bejbre  planting  out  to  single  stems,  and  to  ft«e 
these  from  leaves  to  the  height  of  8  or  4  inches.  After  planting,  the  snrflsce  (whieh  flonns  a 
very  gentie  knoll,  about  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and,  say,  from  1  in.  to  9  in.  high  in  the  centre, 
where  the  stem  is  placed)  is  bedded  over  with  small  pebbles*  about  the  size  of  pigeons^  eggs ; 
and  these,  by  drying  rapidly  after  rains,  prevent  the  damp  from  lodging  about  the  collars  of 
the  plants,  which,  without  this  precaution,  would,  ss  it  is  technically  called,  damp  oC  Now, 
if  gardeners  would  apply  the  rationale  of  this  practice  to  the  margins  of  basins,  ponds,  lakeSp 
rivers,  and  all  pieces  of  water  whatever,  natural  or  artifldal,  in  pleasure-grounds,  they  would 
render  the  ev^xvation  from  these  pieces  of  water  wholly  innoxious.  The  evaporation  from 
dear  water  is  simply  injurious  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  moisture  hdd  in  suspension  by 
the  atmosphere ;  but  the  evaporation  from  water  containing  a  mixture  of  decaying  vege- 
tables from  the  psrk  above  it,  contains,  In  addition  to  water,  those  ddeteiions  gases  known 
asmslaria.  As  sll  pieces  of  water  are  liable  to  rise  or  fall  with  rains  or  great  dnxigfats,  the 
breadth  and  height  of  the  space  along  thehr  margins,  which  is  gravdled  or  covered  with 
stones,  ought  to  be  sudi  as  that,  in  the  grestest  drought  of  summer,  whoi  the  water  is  sunk 
to  the  lowest  point,  it  should  not  expose  any  of  its  earthy  bed  to  the  air  i  and  Oat,  hi 
spring  and  autumn,  when  it  is  raised  to  its  greatest  hdght  by  rains,  it  should  not  touch  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  along  its  margin.  This  Is  the  beau  ideal  mode  of  treating  artificial 
water,  where  the  object  is  to  render  It  wholesome ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  it  is  as 
superior  to  the  common  mode  of  treating  the  margins  of  pieces  of  water,  in  its  accordance 
with  the  prindples  of  picturesque  beauty,  as  It  Is  with  the  prlndples  of  health. 

6.  That,  in  distributing  the  trees  and  shrubs  over  a  park  or  pleasure-ground  containing  a 
piece  of  water,  provision  should  always  be  made  for  the  exit  from  the  grounds  of  the  vi4KMirs 
which  arise  Ihnn  the  watery  surface.  This  is  to  be  done  by  broad  spaces  of  lawn  or  turf 
without  trees,  extending  from  one  or  from  both  ends  of  the  piece  of  water,  throogh  tiie 
park  or  pleasure-ground,  to  ground  on  a  lower  level  (see  Jig.  80.),  where  the  air  Charged 
with  vapour  will  find  Its  way  by  its  own  gravity.  Where  this  is  neglected,  psiks  in  low 
moist  situations,  with  trees  scattered  regularly  over  their  surface,  become  covered  with 
what  may  be  described  as  one  general  pond  of  malsrian  yvpovr ;  or  with  a  number  of 
ponds,  in  which  the  vapour  is  dammed  up  by  trees  crossing  the  course  which  it  would 
naturally  take  along  the  lowest  leveL  The  gardens  of  the  New  Palace  at  Fimlloo  may  be 
considered  as  one  immense  pond  of  malarian  vapour,  confined  by  the  palace  and  other 
buildings  at  the  lower  end,  and  by  high  walls  along  the  sides ;  and  which  is  prevented  from 
bdng  dispersed  by  winds  or  the  sun,  by  the  groups  of  trees,  movnds^  gn>ay  banks,  ftc, 
contained  in  the  interior. 
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286.  With  a  view  to  heanUy,  the  digUnetive  properties  ofwaier,  u  contrasted 
with  those  of  ground  are,  cleaniesi  and  brilliancy,  the  power  of  muUipljring 
objects,  coolness,  and  motion.  These  are  the  principal  properties  which  con- 
cern the  landscape-gardener;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which 
one  or  other  of  them  may  not  be  exhibited,  and  turned  to  excellent  account. 
The  following  rules  refer  to  this  principle : 

1.  Qeamefls  in  pieces  of  water  is  displayed  by  sllowing  them  chiefly  to  reflect  the  tky ; 
and  biiUiancy,  by  having  the  situation  somewhat  elerated,  or  otherwise  so  prominent  tlist 
the  water  may  catch  the  rays  of  the  son,  and  reflect  them  dlreoUy  in  the  eye  of  the  spectatar. 
This  is  aUnd  of  beauty  not  often  dedrable  in  landscape ;  but  it  may  occasionally  be  wanted 
to  contrast  with  others ;  and  it  has  this  adTantage,  that  it  may  be  introduced  tn  a  yvry 
limited  space,  to  which  it  adds  great  cheerftilness. 

8.  The  power  of  multiplying  oldects  by  reflection  is  by  ftur  the  most  Tslaable  property  of 
water,  relatively  to  landscape-gardening.  Forms,  shades,  and  colouv  may  thus  be  doubled ; 
and  the  most  forcible  contrasts  may  be  produced  between  water  surrounded  by  trees,  bnild« 
ings,  or  other  ot^ects,  snd  open  lawn  or  pleasure-ground.  Hence,  it  is  seldom  desirable  to 
fimn  pieces  of  water  without  planting  trees  or  shrubs,  or  both,  slong  its  banks.  Water, 
without  wood,  may  display  clearness,  and  oonyeythe  idea  of  coolness ;  but  it  cannot  have 
that  iniiieaoy,  yariety,  richness,  and  Ibroe  of  efl^ect,  which  are  produced  in  greater  perftetlan 
by  the  ahade,  colouring,  and  forms  of  trees  snd  shrubs,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  buildings 
and  animated  nature,  than  by  any  other  means  at  the  commsnd  of  the  gardener. 

8.  Coolness,  as  a  property  of  water,  is  actually  produced  by  eyaporation ;  but  its  oooUng 
efliBct  in  landscape  may  be  considered  as  depending  on  the  idea  of  coolness  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  water,  and  which  has  been  originally  derived  from  experience.  This  property 
in  water  renders  it  a  desbrable  material  ftor  contrasting  with  gravel,  buildings,  rockSk  or  other 
ol^ects,  which,  with  reference  to  their  efl'ect  in  landsoiqte,  are  considered  warm. 

4.  The  motion  of  water,  In  the  imitstJon  of  Its  more  common  fbrms  In  nature,  Is  displayed 
in  artifldal  brooks,  rills,  springs,  fto. ;  and  in  the  imitation  of  more  extraordinary  natural 
appearances,  in  artificial  cascades,  fimntains,  and  Jets.  As  the  motion  of  water  may  thus  be 
displayed  on  a  very  small  scale;  the  property  of  motion,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  that  of 
clearness,  are,  perhaps,  of  the  most  universal  use  in  gardening ;  there  being  scarcely  any 
ground-plot,  however  small,  that  will  not  admit  of  a  fragment  of  rock,  with  a  drot^ring 
fountain,  or  of  a  marble  basin,  or  stone  ysse,  of  clear  water,  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  tints  of  the  sky. 

287.  With  a  view  to  pietttresque  effleetf  water  may  he  wUrodueed  into  the 
groundi  of  every  reiidence,  however  limited  it  may  be  in  extent ;  and  the 
effect  will  depend,  not  on  the  magnitude  of  the  piece  of  water,  but  on  the 
character  or  expression  which  it  is  made  to  assume.  Heoce  the  following 
rules: 

1.  That,  In  very  small  places  of  even  a  few  perches  In  extent,  a  snrfkoe  of  water,  of  not 
more  than  a  few  square  feet,  sunk  in  the  ground,  sad  with  a  gravelly,  rocky,  or  stony  mar- 
gin, by  reflecting  the  ol^ects  near  it,  and  the  sky,  may  give  an  extraordinsry  interest  to 
the  landscape ;  the  water  being  kept  desr,  snd  perfectly  firee  from  mud  and  decaying 
olijeots.— <i8wjii7. 100.) 

3.  That  a  brook  or  streamlet,  however  small,  can  never  be  soccessflilly  imitated,  unless 
there  be  acurrent  of  water  equal  to  that  which  Is  found  in  brooks  of  the  same  magnitude  in 
a  state  of  nature. 

8.  That  the  character  of  a  brook  behig  briskness,  it  should  never  be  Imitated  Ij  art, 
except  where  there  is  not  only  an  abundance  of  water,  but  a  surfkoe  having  a  considerable 
slope.  In  order  that  the  water  may  run  rapidly. 

4.  niat,  where  a  natural  brook  passes  through  a  park  or  pleasure-ground,  it  may  be  im- 
proved In  effect  by  expanding  some  psrts  of  it  into  pools  i  and  by  the  distribution  of  gravel, 
stones,  and  other  rocky  materials,  slong  its  banks. 

i.  That  a  river,  which,  to  be  natural,  ought  to  Indicate  on  its  banks  the  progress  and 


er  be  Imitated  In  ■  put  or  {dfanm-gromtd.  except  wtwre  Oun 

I.  TliU  ■  Ilka  mi 

e  to  exomte  j  or  whore  the  wiler  mij  be  t 
ag  m  dam  acnu  •  ahtlloir  viilej. 

■  prolDDged  like,  tune  rlTcr.  or  er«n  «  owial  of  trmffle,  li  oondondl]'  idmUhle 
dtcuutuiee* ;  and  tnore  tapedmllr  when  It  li  it  tiub 
M  fton  the  eje.  uid  w  &r  below  It,  u  to  render  it  hnpooibte  to  detect  whethtr  the 
m  or  itaguiDt ;  the  w*ter,  in  thia  mppaeed  cue,  beln;  perfectly  olear.  Tbiu 
ir  puk.  whiah  oonpiM  the  upper  part  ud  tbo  ild«  of  ■  hill,  mi;  biTe 
tame  river,  intermediate  between  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  (Uid  the 
U  bottom  I  br  wbleh  meuu  thli  cinil  will  Ibnn  in  iutereetlng  ftn«froand  ftvm 
tbe  park  ibore  It  to  the  ooontry  beymd.  Thli  li  beantiflillr  exemplified  in  minr  plaoea 
tordering  euali ;  Ibr  eiunple.  it  Olbhuroh  Beelo?.  near  LeaminKton,  In  Warwiekihire ; 
and  U  Wentwsrth  Caitle,  In  YoAihlre. 

288.  Fi$hing-hotue*,  and  other  gordea  buildingi,  have  often  a  Terypleaaing 
effect  when  erected  near  nater,  not  only  from  tlis  varipty  they  introduce  in 
the  landacape,  but  from  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  views  which  may  be 
obtained  from  them,  paiticularly  during  the  heat  of  lummer,  when  the 
appearance  of  water  aeen  from  an  omamental  building,  like  the  Chineae 
temple  (j^.  101.),  has  a  Tery  striking  and  beautiflil  efl'ect.  A  fiahing-houie 
{jig.  102.)  18  a  kind  of  lummer-houie,  from  the  windowi  or  balcony  of  which 
peraona  can  fiih,  or  ait  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  at  their  pleaaure.  The  style 
of  the  bouie  shown  in^.  102.  ia  Swiss,  and  it  consials  of  a  circuUr  porcfa,  a  in 
jig.  103, ;  a  room,  11  ft.  in  diameter  (£),  with  windows  opening,  like  doors,  into 
■  circular  gaDery  or  balcony  (r),  partly  projecting  over  the  water,  and  sup- 
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|Kirtcd  OD  brackets.  More  than  half  the  halcony  is  iheltered  by  the  large 
projecting  root'  of  the  circular  room,  which  is  alio  tupported  by  brackets,  ai 
poiu  might  obstruct  the  view,  and  be  otherwise  inconvenieDt.    On  each  side 
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of  the  circuliT  room  are  noma  (i  and  «),  each  ISfl-byllft.,  for  refrethmentf, 
&c.,  the  ona  mftrked  d  having  a  balcony  hanging  orer  the  water.  A  boat- 
houie  ii  another  architectural  appendage  to  water,  of  which  there  are  manjr 
Tarioiig  kind*.    Fig.  104.  i*  one  of  the  moit  umple  of  tlieae,  and  it  is  merelj 

104 


formed  in  a  bank,  overgrown  with  ihruba  and  flowering  plant*,  tn  other 
caaei,  the  boat-faouM  ii  formed  under  the  fithing-boiue,  or  built  leparately, 
■ceording  to  the  tatte  of  the  proprietor. 

289, — The  wutm  of  all  the  parti  iduch  eompoit  a  country  re$itlence,  to  a*  to 
form  a  AarauMuow  and  txpretiwt  whole, — In  the  preceding  remorkf,  we  neither 
pretend  to  have  embraced  every  part  of  which  a  place  is  emnpoied,  nor  to 
have  given  all  the  detail*  which  belong  to  any  one  of  the  porta  treated  of. 
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Our  object  has  been  to  give  the  reader  materials  for  thinking  on  the  different 
subjects  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  residence  where  there  are  a  few 
acKS  of  ground,  in  order  that  he  may  endeavour  to  find  a  reason  for  every 
thing  that  we  may  in  future  propose ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  may  feel  a  greater 
interest  in  this  work  than  if  it  were  merely  a  series  of  arbitrary  directions. 
In  pursuance  of  the  same  object,  we  shall  next  consider  the  residence  as  a 
whole.  After  all  the  different  parts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
country  residence  have  been  duly  weighed  and  considered  by  the  proprietor 
and  his  landscape-gardener,  and  the  proportionate  extent  of  each  agreed  on, 
the  next  step  is  for  the  latter  to  put  them  together.  It  is  chiefly  in  doing 
this  that  the  artist  has  an  opportunity  of  showing  to  what  extent  he  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  genius  and  taste.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
all  the  different  component  parts  of  a  piece  of  music,  a  picture,  or  a  piece  of 
architecture,  may  be  correctly  executed ;  and  yet  that  the  want  of  due  pro- 
portion between  these  parts  may  be  so  great,  and  the  whole  may  be  put  toge- 
ther with  80  little  connexion  and  harmony,  as  to  form  an  object  wholly 
without  sentiment  or  expression, — a  body  unanimated  by  a  soul.  It  is  this 
expression,  formed  by  the  due  proportion,  connexion,  and  cooperation  of  all. 
the  parts,  that  conatilutes  the  main  difference  between  a  work  of  art  and  one 
of  mere  mechanical  skill.  {Two  grand  qualities  in  the  artist,  with  reference 
to  creating  expression,  are,  the  power  of  viewing  every  part  of  the  scene 
which  he  is  to  create,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  whole ;  and  the  power 
of  foreseeing  future  effects.  It  is  only  by  the  union  of  these  two  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  the  landscape-gardener,  that  the  grounds  of  a  residence  can  be 
formed  into  a  composition,  as  perfect  as  a  piece  of  architecture;  every 
moulding  of  which,  as  well  as  every  column  and  larger  member,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  elevation  of  the  different  sides  of  ihe  building,  forms  a  sort  of 
index  to  it,  and  could  not  be  removed  without  injury  to  its  eflfect  Perhaps 
these  remarks  may  be  better  understood  by  noticing  a  few  of  the  mot  common 
defects,  or  causes  of  defects,  in  country  residences,  than  by  describing  a  com- 
paratively perfect  model. 

290.  The  entrance  lodge  is  generally  the  first  fault  of  a  place  that  meets  the 
eye  of  a  stranger.  Here  the  building  and  gates  are  very  frequently  either  too 
mean,  or  too  much  ornamented;  too  large  and  substantial,  or  too  small,  for 
the  mansion  and  its  accompanimenU.  What  the  happy  medium  is,  it  may  be 
dilficult  to  say,  unless  a  particular  case  were  before  us :  but,  in  every  age, 
there  is  a  sort  of  conventional  agreement  among  men  of  taste,  as  to  what  is 
proper,  and  what  exceeds  the  bounds  of  propriety.  If  every  part  of  a  place 
should  give  the  spectator  some  idea  of  the  style  of  art  employed  in  every  other 
part,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  lodge  and  gate  should  be  in  the  same  architec- 
tural style  as  that  of  the  mansion ;  and,  hence,  where  the  latter  is  Grecian  or 
Italian,  the  former  should  neither  be  Gothic,  nor  in  the  ornamented  English 
cottage  style.  The  boundary  fence  connected  with  the  lodge  should  be 
modem,  where  the  art  employed  is  modem;  but»  in  the  case  of  Gothic,  or 
Elixabetban,  lodges,  walls  only  are  admissible ;  hedges,  as  boundary  fences, 
not  being  chronologically  correct  when  connected  with  buildings  in  either  of 
these  styles.  Where  the  lodge  and  gates  have  patches  of  plantation  con- 
necting them  with  the  boundary  fences,  but  no  scattered  trees  or  groups  to 
unit^  them  to  the  mansion  and  the  scenery  in  the  interior,  the  principle  of 
connexion  is  grossly  violated,  and  one  of  the  finest  sources  of  variety  in  the 
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views  along  the  approach  road  it  neglected.  A  mansion  set  down  in  a  park  or 
lawn,  without  any  scenery  of  an  intermediate  character,  such  as  an  architec- 
tural hasement,  a  surrounding  terrace,  &c.,  is  in  opposition  to  the  harmonising 
principle  of  uniting  ohjects  so  powerfully  contrasted  as  a  house  and  a  field, 
by  scenery  of  an  intermediate  kind. 

291.  lie  mantion  i*  cften  seen  ineloied  in  a  patch  ofplanimtion,  which  also 
includes  the  domestie  offices;  but  it  very  frequently  wants  the  connexion, 
which  groups  and  small  masses  of  trees  would  give  it,  with  the  general  surface 
of  the  park.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  too  much  crowded,  by  the  trees  being 
uniformly  distributed  over  every  part  of  it ;  and  sometimes  it  presents  a  bald 
appearance,  fh)m  the  want  of  trees.  Indeed,  to  adjust  the  proportion  of 
trees  and  pasture,  or  clothed  spaces  and  naked  spaces,  about  a  place,  is  one  of 
those  points  of  art  on  which  more  of  the  future  effect  depends  than  on  almost 
any  otiier.  A  residence,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  just  enough  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  not  too  many,  will  generally  be  found  a  highly  satis* 
factory  one. 

292.  Tken  are  eertam  defect*  in  greumde  and  bmUmge^  which  owe  their 
existence  to  errors  and  omissions  on  the  part  of  the  first  builder  or  planter ; 
and  certain  other  sins,  perhaps  of  a  more  heinous  nature,  which  are  committed 
by  the  occupiers  after  the  place  is  finished.  The  remote  cause  of  these  last 
errors  is,  the  desire  inherent  in  almost  everybody  who  is  in  possession  of  a 
house  and  groimds  which  he  can  call  his  own,  of  doing  something  to  it; 
and  the  immediate  cause  is,  that  this  something  is  usually  done  solely  with 
reference  to  itself^  and  without  any  regard  to  its  general  effect  on  the  house  or 
grounds,  considered  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  a  new  flower-garden  is  to  be  formed, 
and  it  must  have  beds  in  it,  or  statues  to  ornament  it,  like  those  at  B  or  C : 
without  considering  that  B  is  a  castle,  and  C  a  palace,  while  the  scene  where 
the  flower-garden  is  to  be  formed  is,  perhaps,  a  plain  modem  villa.  He 
desire  of  imitating  those  above  us  is  thus  at  once  the  cause  of  the  spread  of 
improvement,  and  of  the  introduction  of  much  absurdity.  The  purchase  of 
articles  at  sales,  because  they  are  good  and  cheap,  or,  perhaps,  beautiful  in 
themselves,  is  also  often  the  means  of  spoiling  the  general  effect  of  a  residence. 
The  young  family  of  A.,  who  are  growing  up,  have  acquired  a  taste  for  plants, 
and  are  desirous  of  having  a  green-house,  which  A.  kindly  purchases  for  them 
at  the  sale  of  the  first  neighbouring  nurseryman  who  becomes  bankrupt.  This 
shed-like  structure  is  placed  against  one  end  of  the  house,  in  a  conspicuous 
situation ;  and  the  entrance-firont  has  thus  ever  after  a  mean  appearance.  We 
have  seen  a  handsome  lawn  spoiled  by  the  desire  of  the  lady  of  the  house  to 
bave  a  piece  of  rockwork ;  and  we  have  known  the  foundations  of  a  house 
rendered  dstmp  by  the  occupier  having  purchased  the  flints  and  scoriss  of  a 
roekwoi;k  at  a  sale,  and,  for  want  of  any  better  situation,  banking  up  the  lawn 
hofki  of  his  house  with  them. 

293.  Planting  single  <r«f«.— Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  gentlemen 
of  leisure,  who  have  small  country  residences,  to  attend  nurserymen's  sales, 
and  purchase  articles  they  do  not  want,  mmly  because  they  are  cheap. 
These  cheap  purchases  are  often  fatal  to  the  general  efi^ot  of  a  small  place. 
Room  must  be  found  f&t  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  bought ;  and, 
wherever  there  is  an  open  space  on  the  lawn,  one  or  more  are  put  down  in  the 
middle  of  that  space.  **  Surely,  Mr.  L.,"  we  have  been  told  a  hundred  times, 
**  diere  can  be  no  harm  in  putting  down  a  single  tree,  more  especially  as  we 
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always  plant  them  in  the  middle  of  open  spaces,  where  there  are  no  othen 
near?"  Persons  arguing  thus,  little  know  that  a  very  few  single  trees,  put 
down  on  this  principle  of  "  always  placing  them  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
space,  where  there  are  no  others  near,"  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  finest 
place  in  existence.  Single  trees,  in  a  park  or  pleasure-ground,  are  like  the 
last  touches  of  an  artist  in  painting  a  landscape.  The  hold  striking  effects  of 
light,  shade,  and  character  are  given  hy  the  masses;  hut  the  expression  of 
these  masses,  and  the  attractions  hy  which  the  eye  is  led  to  enjoy  them,  are 
produced  hy  the  last  touches.  The  great  general  effect  of  the  grounds  of  a 
residence  depends  on  there  being  open  spaces  where  there  are  no  trees,  to 
contrast  with  other  spaces  which  are  entirely  covered  with  trees ;  and  the 
finish  to  these  grand  features  of  wood  and  lawn  consists  in  the  single  trees 
and  small  groups  which  are  distributed  along  their  margins.  Soon  after  Sir 
Henry  Steuart*s  Pjan/^'s  Gnkk  was  published,  the  idea  of  transplanting  laige 
trees  by  machinery  took  possession  of  many  country  gentlemen  of  leisure ; 
and  the  breadth  of  effect  of  many  lawns  and  parks,  and  the  grouping  along 
the  margins  of  lawns  in  others,  were  destroyed^  by  always  putting  down  these 
large  trees  in  those  open  spaces  where  it  was  thought  that  they  would  not 
interfere  with  anything  else.  A  gentleman  who  possesses  one  of  the  hand- 
somest small  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between  London  and 
Oravesend,  covered  almost  the  entire  surface  not  occupied  by  old  trees,  with 
young  single  trees  at  similar  distances,  without  even  employing  a  gardener  to 
guide  his  labourers  in  planting  them.  In  such  a  situation  as  the  very 
remarkable  one  to  which  we  allude,  before  a  single  tree  could  be  put  down 
with  propriety,  its  future  effect  should  have  been  studied  from  various  points 
of  view ;  and  there  is  no  landscape-gardener  who  would  not  consider  the 
putting  down  of  even  one  tree,  in  such  a  case,  a  difficult  and  delicate  task. 
But  profound  ignorance  of  any  subject  is  favourable  to  courage,  and  our 
planter  put  them  in  by  hundreds ;  but,  fortunately,  as  they  were  planted  three 
or  four  times  too  deep,  in  a  soil  consisting,  in  many  places,  of  strong,  clay» 
almost  the  whole  of  them  died  the  second  year. 

294.  Prcfemonal  rmtHne. — ^We  shall  now  go  through  what  may  be  called 
the  professional  routine  of  fixing  on  a  situation ;  making  the  plans  for  laying 
out  a  residence ;  and  carrying  these  plans  into  execution. 

295.  Fixing  on  the  iUttationf  extent,  8^e. — Fig,  105.  may  be  supposed  to 
exhibit  a  portion  of  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  be  sold  by  private 
contract,  in  lots  as  various  in  magnitude  and  form  as  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  fields ;  or  to  be  let  on  building  leases.  It  may  be  supposed  to  have  all 
belonged  to  the  mansion  and  park  o ;  but  that,  owing  to  death  or  other  causes, 
the  present  owner  of  that  park  has  determined  to  limit  himself  to  it,  and  to 
the  adjoining  fields  and  farm-yard  (6,  c,  d,  and  e).  All  the  other  fields,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  sold  or  let ;  and  we  shall  suppose  them  to  have  been  looked 
over  by  a  gentleman  desirous  of  forming  a  country  residence,  who  has  faisd. 
on  the  fields  ft  g,  /hi,  and  j,  containing  in  all  about  ten  acres.  Here  we 
must  notice  what  is  a  common  error,  often  committed  in  the  first  step  of 
forming  a  country  residence ;  viz.  that  the  party  (say  a  tradesman,  a  mer- 
chant, or  a  professional  man)  chooses  the  situation,  and  fixes  the  conditions 
of  purchase,  without  consulting  a  surveyor;  or,  what  is  better,  some  friend 
who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  soils  and  situations,  and  of  what  are  really 
essential  in  these  to  the  formation  of  a  comfortable  residence.    V&thxpe  the 
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putjr  who,  in  hii  want  of  knowledge,  hu  raihly  ventured  to  judge  for 
himtelf,  wu  too  modeit  to  let  it  be  knowir  to  hii  frienda  that  he  intended 
to  purchaie  land;  or,  perhaps,  by  keeping  the  matter  quiet,  be  expected  to 
get  it  winewhat  cheaper;  or,  perhapi,  one  object  was  to  prevent  his  friend 
and  neighbour,  Hr.  A.  B.,  from  getting  what  be  coniidered  one  of  the  moat 
advantageoua  of  the  allotmenti.  At  all  event*,  be  hat  choien  theie  fields 
entirely  on  hi*  own  judgment,  and,  in  one  point  of  view,  judicioiuly,  becauie 
they  lie  very  compactly  in  a  ring  fence.  It  ii  proper  to  mention,  however, 
that  there  are  utuationi,  where,  when  the  abject  is  to  form  a  country  reai- 
dence,  eompactnen  of  outline  poMeuea  fewer  advantage!,  and  ii  in  fact 
much  leM  desirable,  Iban  an  outline  of  great  irregularity.  This  depends  on 
the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  on  the  distant  proepect:  for 
example,  in  the  plan  befora  us,  had  there  been  a  natural  ridge  proceeding 
from/  to  f,  and  thence  by  i  to  J,  terminatiDg  in  a  considerable  hill  at  m, 
then  we  should  have  preferred  these  five  fields  to  the  five  which  lie  so  com- 
pactly; notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  boundary  line  which  in  the 
latter  case  there  wonld  have  been  to  keep  up,  and  the  circumetance  of  the 
fields  A,  I,  j,  R,  and  o  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  property.  Tbit, 
however,  would  be  no  disadvantage  in  an  wnamGntal  point  of  view ;  because 
we  are  supposing  the  ridge  /,  g,  k,  I,  tn  to  be  far  higher  than  the  adjoining 
fields,  and  to  overlook  tbem  entirely. '  The  proprietor  of  sucha  ridge  might 
build  his  house  on  the  bill  (n) ;  have  a  going  approach  atoog  one  side  of  the 
ridge,   and  a  returning  approach  along  the   other ;    the   tree*   along  both 
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approaches  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  foregrounds  to  the  distant  scenery, 
and  to  exclude  near  ohjects  in  the  adjoining  properties,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  not  worth  looking  at  Along  the  centre  of  .the  ridge,  there  might 
he  an  irregular-margined  avenue  of  turf,  in  the  manner  of  the  green  driTes 
at  Fonthill,  Goodwood,  Stourhead,  &c. 

296.  Ckaraeter  of  ike  country. — But  to  return  to  our  choice.  The  five 
fields,  /  to  ^',  are  supposed  to  contain  no  great  variety  of  surface ;  and  the 
country  around  to  be  tame  rather  than  otherwise,  and  in  the  same  style  as  that 
which  lies  north  of  London,  along  the  Edgware  Road.  The  purchaser,  we 
shall  suppose,  now  employs  a  landscape-gardener,  whose  first  business  is  to 
procure  a  plan  to  be  made,  such  as  Jig*  106.,  in  which  the  ring-fence  of  the 
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five  fields  is  shown,  enclosing  a  space  thrown  into  squares  by  dotted  lines. 
These  dotted  lines  are,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  every  working  plan  of  this  kind, 
in  the  exact  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  for  more  con- 
venient reference  and  description,  and  future  use  in  marking  oat  improve^ 
ments  on  the  ground.  Before  the  squares  are  drawn  on  the  plan,  they  oi^ht 
previously  to  be  marked  out  on  the  ground,  and  a  small  stake  placed  in  every 
intersection  of  the  lines ;  that  is,  at  every  corner  of  each  square,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  squares  may  be  50  ft.,  or  100  ft.,  or  200  ft,  on  the  side, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  plot,  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  or  the 
alterations  which  are  to  be  made  in  it  In  the  case  befwe  us,  they  are  sixteen 
in  number,  exclusive  of  the  portions  of  squares  roand  the  boundary ;  each 
square  is  150  ft  on  the  side,  and  each  contains  half  an  acre  and  22  p<^es. 
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On  an  eitate  where  the  nrrface  is  flat,  the  iquare*  may  be  large ;  became, 

(ram  Ihe  general  lanieneBB  of  the  whole  turface,  the  character  of  die  ground 
■^  included  in  one  square  most  be  very  like  that  in  all  the  others  ;  but  on  a  very 

irregular  aurface  thej  must  be  small  j  because  each  square  may  have  a  dif- 
'  ferent  character  of  turface.     By  having  a  stake  with  a  number  on  it,  in  the 

comer  of  each  square ;  by  having  these  numben  in  regular  teries  from  one 

•  side  of  the  plot  of  ground  to  the  other ;  and  then  by  having  coiresponding 
numbers  on  a  plan,  and  a  memorandum-book  for  reference  and  description, 
it  ii  evident  that  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  sdt,  lub- 

I  toil,  surface,  and  distant  vievs,  even  to  a  person  who  has  not  seen  the  cttate. 

P  297.  Tke  mtmoroHditm,  or  field-book  may  have  the  same  number*  on  two 

opposite  pages,  a*  in  the  specimen  below :  the  one  to  describe  the  pretent 
Btate,  and  the  other  the  intended  alterations  or  improvements,  thus  i 
framtaalei^aeneeFUdt.pirclaiulbif      Aswirti  a>  f o U>  AyiruMwiA  uUet  hv  fa 
Mr.  O^md  MmdHl  lo  U  laid  ail  at  a  madicntlie  Fnptngpirduteitii  Ur.C, 

FOa  iJoMgnas.  — T^  nmttrt  pnaedtif  *o. 

aacA  jxnvrv&  rtitrlD  (fa  WBNAer*  *■  Ue 
^  *g»nfa(faplimCA7.  lOS.}. 

1.  Hntftoe  here  onlj  about  t  ft.  higher  1.  This,  bdng  the  lowMt  pvt   of  tb* 

lliaii  the  |iol>Iii]  road,  bnnnl*  wbicb  It  gra-  gtuimd,  and  *1k)  near  the  pnbUa  road, 
'  inUj  skipM.    Sdl  loamy.  would  seem  tu  ellglbia  pUoa  Ibr  the  eu- 

tranee-lodge  and  Un  approaoh. 

•  1.  Sniftee  •nil  hlgfaer.  I.  »,  *.  S(dl  good  attar  Ibc  tnca  or  pa«- 
I  >.  CouUBDlng  to  riso.  lore.  Little  cr  no  dtatant  view  i  aiid.thai» 
I                    4.  About  the  same  hdght  as  at  I.    Sur-     ftre,  tUs  part  m^.  If  thooctal  de^stfa,  b« 

fsoe  ^ipanntlr  wet  In  winter,  Jodgtng  from  oorersd  With  wood. 
-  ■■                the  kind*  of  gramee  grotring  on  It ;  sucb  u 
C^reiL.  Pbitam,  kc. 

•  t.  One  at  the  tdghert  polnti  within  the  1.  A  thw  jards  t.  C  from  tbft  poUt  peri- 
ling fence.  Irom  which,  in  ths  direction  of  mlm  to  be  the  b«et  dtaaflaa  for  the  booM, 
s.  c,  a  tolerable  view  of  the  village  eboreh  U  the  gnnnd  fklk  flum  It  cei  thne  ddM 
la  obtained,  backed  by  a  green  hlU.  ai  hi  Conildeilng  that  the  ooonlry  has  so  eqnd 

^  sketch   No.   I.   (Jig.  107.).      The   grass**      claim  In  point  of  beantr  all  ronnd.  a  square 

ehtefly  rje-grasa  and  meadow-tetcne.  house  seems  the  moat  dediable  i   and    ■ 

square  la  aooosdlngly  drawn  oa  the  plan,  at 
^  a,lnj^.  lot. 


«,  7.  Gronnd  Hat.  bnl  Mlj  as  high  as  St  «.  7.  The  offloea  may  very  propnly  Iw 

B.  The  ritw  from  7  to  the  a. ».  shows  a  P""*!  ^  f^  dlreoUou.  so  that  the  riew 
viaduct  thrown  over  a  valley  ibr  a  nflroad.  ""V  he  obtained  ftom  the  pleamm^niKids 
No,  ».  iff.  IBS.).  "^  ""  omsfvatoty,  wUoh  may  be  plaoed 

agalnat  the  kUchen-ooiD^  Tberv  Is  here  a 
•ETy  One  opporttmlty  of  onmantaig  the  oon- 
servatoty  with  Ihe  Ulehen-garden.  Iiy  means 
of  an  archlteotnral  couervstlve  wall,  with 
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B,  Etcd  nrflm,  ud  nU  Isuuf,  mdth  ft  S.  A  nainber  of  loxmiut  (looki  gmwiiy 

Tkv,  In  »  dJXMtlaii  w,  hj  »,  at  hnDn  here  i  on  w«lng  iriilch  Hr  C  uld  that  tba 

Swinajt  honsa  and  Utia-jtra.    See  ikMch  mjII  wu  nndonbtedly  bad.    Endeiiraared  to 

Ho.  >.  (A.  10>.).  csnTlDDe  him  that  docks  are  utitr  tbond 
growlllg  IninrUntlj  on  bad  Hi]  i  and.  In 

■3  ahnt.  that  iHej  m  gnicnUjr  a  proof  oT 

^  9mL  deep,  loam;  Mil.  aatnatlienM  IMS. 


*,  10.  SmAtw  not  and  mU  good.  Fran 
So.  10.,  a  dlMaut  Tl«r.  In  t3a  dlnoUon  of 
t,bjM„  at  It  Tladnet  ftn  the  railroad  orar 
IherirerColne.  SeeiketcbMo.  l.(^.  110.). 


III.  BnrCuaBSdDlatiiionbMtlHldtabe  11.  Tblagroond  wUlreqnlramanamaoUi- 

NiiBj.    WUMohnv.  Ing,  In  order  to  prodnee  an  artiatloal  snftee, 

this  an;  which  we  have  jet  gone  om  i  but 

IbB  efent  will  be  utlAotorr. 

11,1>.  fitoand  fkUi  from  thli  point  to  the  11.  II.  Harki  of  Tldg»  on  the  niAoe, 

bomdaiT,  both  hi  a  i.  and  ui  ■-  dbeotiai.       the  groaod  hailng  been  here  nnder  oom 

Tbe  Tlew  totheli.bri.  leofthe  nunitan       three  or  fbnr  jtaa  ago.    At  a  ibort  dl«- 

n  jig.  IQt  In  p.       tiUD*  nettle*  growlngi    on  wlilch  Hr.  C 

>.  itMnrn  fai  ikdeh  t.  iJe-  lll-)>  nnd       uid, Inmleallf. he rappoaed that Iheae plants 

were  alwi  an  IndioatloD  of  food  uU,  ai  well 

atthedocka.     Told  him  that  the  nettle  wai 

a  donuMlo  pliut.  and  wai  Mldmn  (bond 

vijwh9t%  except  ibont  hnman  habttatiaiu ; 

and  that,  properly  ipealdnc.  It  oonld  not  be 

conddend  u  an  fndicatlan  of  the  natttnl 

atate  of  tbe  nH,  but  on);  of  the  aooideotal 

dnDmstance  of  lime  rabblgb  havlne  been 

placed  tbere.  In  eonaaqnenoe  of  the  proil- 

•onnbT  Ttlla  <.<      mKj  of  bdldlnj^    Mr.  C.  l«wbed  at  thifc 

Ho  •   (ft)  lit )        "  waa  at  a  oonddenbl*  dMam 

*■        ■'■       from  aar  boaae.  But,  ou  eaqnlCT,  we  AmdhI 

Hut  a  bam  had  Mood  there  Ibnaeri/ 1  tn 

whleh  Mr.  a  abaerred  that  the  nettle  was 

ttot  oolj  A  domeatlo  plant,  but  a  blatcaical 

plant,  ai  it  told  the  prcriottt  hlatorr  of  the 

gnnnd  on  whleh  it  grew. 

A  good  iltitithm  ftw  a  K 
aocodnt  of  the  On*  tI 
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14,  II,  ud  It.  Low,  wtlbont  much  exte- 
rior Tl«w,  md  msf  tbtntite  be  pUntcd.  If 
br  uv  putlEBlu  htton.  HwlS'.iTisw  UMUght  dMinble.  Btlug  at  aasoonier«< 
li  oMilned  of  an  old  bani  tamed  Into  ■  «ot-  the  proptitr.  fiti  mold  be  ■  good  dtiiUion 
tega.  la  Iba  dfncllon  of  t.  ir.  Sea  ikatoh  Ibr  mi  uiiierj-gnwia,  or  bcnrlliis-graai. 
No.  >.  (A>  US')-  0°  menUonlag  thli,  the  lOiKa  C.  MVewed 

delighted  It  the  thought  of  *n  vcheiy- 
[r.  C.  wemed  to  InoUne  lo  a 
Un.  C.  thought  It  woold 
b«  a  good  plaoe  fts  the  yomiccr  ahUdrea  to 
leam  to  tide. 


The  left-hand  eoltunn  above  give*  a  general  idea  of  the  lurfaee,  and 
■ufficient  indications  of  the  toil  aod  nibaoil  to  enable  the  land  ■cape-gardener 
to  aMUt  the  architect  in  determining  the  beet  situaUon  for  the  hoiue  and 
officea ;  and  the  Temarki  in  the  oppoiite  column  are  for  the  lame  object,  and 
al*o  for  the  rake  of  indicating,  ai  far  ai  this  can  be  done  from  incidental 
oheerrationB  dropped  Irom  time  to  time,  the  taste  and  wiihei  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  family.  The  situation  of  the  hoose  ire  hare  Indicated  on 
the  plan  /g.  106,  at  a,  that  of  the  kitchen-garden  at  b,  and  that  of  the 
entrance-lodge  at  c ;  and  theae  three  points,  being  fixed  on,  naturally  deter- 
mine the  ritnation  of  the  offlcee,  which  muet  be  between  the  hoase  and  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  Ihat  of  the  approach,  which  must  be  between  the  lodge 
and  the  house,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  place  to  be  laid  oat  aa  pleasore- 
ground. 

29tt.  Another  mode,  hg  loAicA  ihe  matt  mtertiting  viem  Jrowi  different  poilUt 
leHkM  the  ring-fenee  mny  bt  ethibUed,  is  shown  in  jfy.  116;  in  which  the 
estate,  and  the  views  from  it,  are  drawn  ts  a  scale  one  half  smaller  than  in 
Jig  100.  and  in  the  views  (/gi.  107.  to  115.)  given  in  the  descriptive  column. 
By  the  mode  shown  in  Jig.  116.,  all  the  difierent  distant  objects  given  in  the 
sketchai  in  Ihe  descriptive  column,  pp.  201,  202,  and  203.,  are  ehown  in  the 
exact  position,  and  at  Uie  relative  distancea  at  which  the;  lie  from  the  different 
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point*;  tlieicenery  of  the  foreground,  and  that  of  tiie  middle  dlttiDcv,  being, 
in  thii  caw,  u  in  the  detcriptiTe  columo,  taken  no  notice  of. 

299.  j1  third  modt  eontitU  rn  gieing  a  panoramic  new  of  the  entire  coanfry, 
exterior  to  the  riD(;-fence  of  the  part  to  be  laid  out,  n  in  Jig.  117.  This 
psnotamio  Tiew  it  nippmed  to  be  taken  from  a  temporaiy  platform,  erocted 
in  tha  centre  of  the  exact  utuation  where  the  maniion  ii  to  be  placed,  and 
nuted  20  or  30  feet  above  tlie  natural  lurfaee  of  the  ground.  The  artiit, 
in  taking  inch  a  view,  changei  hii  pondon  lis  timet,  to  ai  to  include  in 
the  pauoramK  lix  connected  views,  eaah  embraciiig  an  angle  of  60*.  Thi* 
Mode  i*  calculated  to  give  a  veiy  clear  idea  to  a  purchaaar  of  the  kind  of 
dtatant  icenery  which  will  be  viewed  from  the  window*  of  hi*  intended 
habitation ;  and  it  ma;  be  verjr  convenientlj  adopted  in  a  oaie  whidi  aom«- 
dmes  occm;  viz.  of  an  Engliih  gentlemen  eng^ad  in  buaineai  in  South 
America,  or  any  diitant  countrj,  who  aends  home  orden  to  have  gronndi 
pmchaaed,  and  a  houie  bnilt,  preparatory  to  hia  return  to  England.  The 
fint  step,  in  iueb  a  case,  praviouily  even  to  purchaaing  the  land,  would  be  to 
tend  out  a  ground  plan,  aurrounded  by  a  paDoramic  view,  at  in  the  figure  juat 
referred  to. 

300.  Where  the  twrfae*  of  the  ground  it  eimtidtrabhf  vatiad,  and  whei«  it  it 
ako  deeired  to  fonn  a  orarect  idea  of  the  tubtoil,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  mine* 
and  mineral*,  the  kind  of  tectioDalplm  exhibited  in  jE;.  IIS.  maybe  adopted. 
In  thi*  plan,  the  area  ia  first  thrown  into  aquaret,  by  N.andS.  and  £.and  W. 
lines,  aa  in  giving  urface  plaoa.  The  loweat  point  on  the  ground  is  next  fixed 
00,  aa  the  level  ^the  baae  line  of  all  the  lectioni;  and  on  this  line  the  riaipg 
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of  tliB  gmund  above  it,  on  tLe  four  udca  of  ereiy  iquan,  U  iodicated,  u  in 
the  Ggiue.  The  natuie  of  the  lubeoU  may  sl«o  be  ihowD  in  lueh  Motional 
plaiu  (for  example,  whether  it  is  ttamy,'  rocky,  laadf ,  or  gmvelly) ;  and,  what 
ii  ai  useful  aa  a  knowledge  of  the  (ubwil,  the  depth  and  direction  of  under 
draini,  the  ntuation  of  ipriDga,  welU,  pita,  &c.,  may  be  accurately  delinaated. 
The  levela  are  obtained  in  the  manner  well  known  to  luiveyora,  along  the 
liuei  forming  the  aquarei ;  and  the  nature  of  the  nbMila,  miuei,  mineral^ 
&C,  ii  aicertained  by  digging  pita,  boring,  or  trials  with  an  iron  prohe. 
Where  ths  object  doet  not  extend  beyond  thota  of  the  cultivator  or  the  land- 
Kape-gardener,  the  nature  of  the  lubaoil,  for  3  or  4  feet  below  the  (urface,  ii 
all  that  ii  requited  to  be  known;  and  thii  can  be  attained  with  very  little 
trouble.  Id  J^.  lis.,  a  U  the  loweit  point  in  the. ground,  from  which  point 
the  apfToach  i*  made  to  enlei ;  i,  is  a  iquare  including  the  higheit  part  of  the 
grouoda,  on  tbe  luriaoe  of  which  the  houie  and  offlcei  are  placed ;  c,  the 
appearance  of  the  cection  when  the  aubaoil  coniiati  of  the  lame  earthi  aa 
tbe  lur&ce  aoil ;  d,  the  appearance  of  looae  ttonei;  e,  land ;  /,  graTel ;  g,  a 
hollow  in  the  surface  where  there  is  a  pump-well;  and  h,  a  hollow  from 
which  brick  earth  haa  been  dug. 

301.  Tht  iBorimg  mafaet  pktn. — Having,  by  means  of  the  plana  and  tee- 
lioua  already  described,  and  of  conversationi  with  the  proprietor  and  hii 
fiuoil)',  acquired  a  knowledge  of  what  are  technically  called  the  data  and 
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desiderata  of  the  place,  the  next  busineu  of  the  landscape-gardener  is  to 
form  a  working  plan  for  laying  out  the  proposed  improvements ;  the  situation 
of  the  house,  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  entrance-lodge,  being  already  fixed 
on,  as  before  indicated.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  numbered  sticks  at  the 
angles  of  the  squares  still  remain  on  the  ground ;  because  it  is  more  conve- 
nient to  adopt  squares  of  the  same  dim'ensions  as  those  already  marked  on  the 
ground  in  the  plan  on  which  we  are  to  trace  the  roads,  walks,  kitchen-garden, 
plantations,  &e.,  in  detail  Hie  sides  of  the  squares,  also,  in  this  plan,  must 
(in  order  to  admit  of  readily  indicating  objects  with  reference  to  the  points  of 
the  compass)  be  directly  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south.  It  will  often 
happen  that  the  same  plan  which  is  used  to  indicate  the  levels  of  the  surfiioe, 
and  the  principal  points  of  view,  and  to  afford  data  for  the  description  given 
in  p.  201.,  will  serve  also  for  tracing  the  lines  which  constitute  ihe  working 
plan ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  the  plan  (Jig,  106.,  p.  200.)  is  on  so  small  a  scale, 
that,  if  we  were  to  trace  the  necessary  lines  upon  it,  it  would  become  confused, 
and  unfit  for  our  purpose.  Fig,  119.,  therefore,  must  be  had  recourse  to;  and 
we  shall  go  over  the  different  lines  in  it,  and  briefly  give  our  reasons  for  pro- 
ducing them. 

302.  l%e  pOiition  cf  the  house  (a)  and  lodge  (e)  being  fixed  on,  the  road 
between  them  might  either  have  been  made  straight  or  curved.  If  it  had 
been  straight,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  this  style  of  art ;  and,  if 
the  grand  sweep  which  it  takes  had  been  bent  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the 
left,  as  at  d,  it  would  have  interfered  with  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  offices  and  the  kitchen-garden.  Before  arriving  at  the  entrance*front  of  the 
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liouse,  there  is  a  branch  road  («)  to  the  stable  offices  (/),  which  are  connected 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  poultry-yard  (ff)  and  the  kitchen-court  (A),  and,  on 
the  other,  with  the  reserve  ground  to  the  kitchen-garden  (t).  This  branch 
road  (e)  is  made  narrower  than  the  main  approach,  in  order  that  it  may  never 
he  mistaken  for  it :  it  is  bent,  so  that  persons  either  going  to  the  front 
entrance  of  the  house,  or  coming  from  it,  may  never  see  along  it  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  stable-court ;  and  it  is  joined  to  the  main  approach  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  may  rather  invite  a  person  to  enter  on  it,  when  returning 
from  the  house,  than  when  going  to  it  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  this  branch 
road  will  be  principally  used  by  the  carriages  of  visiters  going  to  the  stable 
offices,  after  they  have  set  down  their  company  at  the  front  door  of  the  house ; 
and  by  the  carriage  of  the  family  going  from  the  stables  to  the  house,  and 
back  agun,  after  the  carriage  has  been  used.  For  one  person,  therefore,  who 
comes  out  of  this  branch  road  and  turns  towards  the  entrance-lodge,  there 
will  be  at  least  ten  who  come  out  of  it,  and  turn  towards  the  mansion,  agree- 
ably to  the  inclination  of  the  road  at  its  junction  with  the  approach.  In 
short,  tradesmen's  carts,  and  carts  with  provision  for  the  horses  and  poultry, 
with  manure  and  other  articles  for  the  garden,  and  with  coal,  &c.,  for  the  kit- 
chen-court, wiU  include  every  kind  of  carriage  that  goes  along  this  branch 
road,  from  the  entrance-gate. 

303.  Instead  of  a  broad  mats  cf  gravel  for  carriagee  to  turn  oit,  imme- 
diately before  the  entrance  portico,  we  have  preferred  retaining  the  road  there 
of  its  usual  width,  and  carrying  it  round  the  large  oval  of  turf  (j).  This  is 
not  only  a  much  safer  mode  of  turning  a  carriage,  but  gives  an  idea  of  ample 
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■pace ;  wheres*  a  dilated  (ur&ce  of  gravel,  iininedutely  in  fnat  of  a  portico, 
tJwaj*  connyi  the  idea  of  conGnemeiit,  and  of  the  froat  or  enlraDce-conrt  to 
a  town  mandon.  T)ie  width  of  the  approach  road  i*  luppoied  t«  be  15  ft,  in 
comeqnence  of  which  two  carriages  may  paM  each  odier  with  eaie  without 
going  off  llie  gravel ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  Urge  party,  jIO  or  tOO  earriagea 
might  wait  round  the  otbI,  and  any  one  of  them  he  called  out  to  take  up 
company,  without  the  slightest  derangement  to  the  oihen.  All  that  i*  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  ii,  that  alt  the  carriages  in  waiting  round  the  oval  should 
stand  along  one  side  of  the  road,  leaving  the  other  side  free  for  each  carriage, 
as  it  is  wauted,  to  turn  out  of  the  line  and  drive  up  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

304.  The  grmmd  plat  of  tht  hotat  a»d  vf  the  offiea,  of  the  coruervotory 
(f),  and  gardener's  house  (m),  we  shall  leave  to  be  determined  on  by  die 
architect,  only  Btipulating  that  their  precise  position,  as  indicated  id  the  plan, 
shsll  not  be  altered;  and  that  there  be  the  proper  drainage  to  a  main  sewer, 
commenced  at  the  house,  and  conducted  in  a  right  line  through  the  kitcheo 
and  other  courts,  and  through  the  reserve  garden,  to  the  boundary  fence,  with 
mannre  tanks  in  the  reserve  garden  (see  p.  160.}  ;  and  that  over  the  itablea, 
or  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  offices,  Haete  be  a  handsome  turret  clock, 
the  dial  of  which  may  be  seen  fVom  the  windows  of  the  kitchen,  and  from 
those  of  the  gardener's  living  and  sleeping-rooms  j  and  from  the  forong- 
grouod. 

305.  Modt  <^  concealing  the  officet. — The  position  of  the  bouse  (a)  and 
the  kitchen -garden  (b)  being  iixed  on,  the  most  convenient  situation  for  the 
offices,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  between  them ;  and  to  disguise  these 
offices,  or,  at  least,  the  courts  belonging  to  them  in  which  the  business  of 
each  office  ii  carried  on,  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  garden  stntc- 
tures,  or  garden  scenery.  In  the  more  ordinary  cases,  a  shrubbery  may  thus 
serve  to  disguise  the  offioes,  and  connect  the  hotise  with  the  kitehen-gstden  ; 
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but,  in  caiet  where  more  art  uid  exp«n«e  are  employed,  like  that  beTore  as, 
in«tc«d  of  the  shrubbery,  there  may  be   a  conierTatery  of  axt  architectural 
characler,  to  harmoiiiBe  with  the  hoiue  ;  and,  adjoining  that,  either  a  conser- 
Tative  wall,  with  or  without  a  glaaed  veranda,  or  a  wall  with  •  common 
Teranda.    The  coDierratiTB  wall  ii  iuppoied  to  be  covered  with  the  finer 
kinds  of  woody  plants,  and  the  (upporti  of  the  veranda  with  climbers  and 
creepers.    Thnngh  this  wall,  whether  conserratiTe  or  common,  there  may  be 
private  entrances  for  the,  master  and  mistrew  to  the  stable-court  and  poultry- 
yard,  aa  indicated  in  Jig.  120.,  which  showi  the  plan  of  the  office*  on  a  larger 
■cole.     In  this  plan,  a  is  the  entrance-porticD  to  the  house ;  (,  the  drawing- 
room,  with  three  windowa  ot  one  end  (opening  down  to  the  floor,  and  serving 
also  a*  doors),  which  look  into  the  conservatory.     In  this  there  is  a  broad 
walk  down  the  middle  (e),  terminating  with  a  door  in  the  centre  of  a  semi- 
circular end,  outside  of  which  are  step*  descending  to  a  circular  hoain  and 
fountain,  beyond  which  is  the  walk  («)  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall  (ff). 
Instead  of  a  bssin  and  fountain,  a  drcular  stage  of  stone  steps  for  containing 
greeuhonse  plants  In  the  summer  season,  may  terminate  in  the  centre  in  B 
sundial,  such  asjfy.  121.;   and  in  that  case  the 
basin  and  founts  may  be  transferred  to  the  centre 
of  the  flower-garden.    The  kind  of  fountain  there 
used  may  resemble^.  123.    This  walk  terminates 
in  an  archway  (■),  which  forms  the  main  entrance 
to  the  kitcben-garden ;  and  in  the  angle  at  the 
right  is  the  flower-garden  ([),  which  is  also  shown 
in  the  same  position  at  k,  in  Jig,  1 19.    There  u  a 
walk  at  k,  in  ^g.  120.,  communicating  with  the 
other  parts  of  ^e  pleasure-ground.     There  is  an 
open  loggia  with  a  seat,  opposite  the  fountain ;  and 
on  each  side  of  this  loggia  is  a  small  door,  the  one 
forming  an  entrance  for  the  mistress  to  the  poultry- 
yard,  and  the  other  on  entrance  for  the  master  to 
the  stables:   here  are  also  summer  waler-closeta. 
In  the  reserve  garden,  the  hot-houses  and  pits  are 
shown   at  si ;   and  the  open   area  for  composts, 
manure,  &c,  at  n :   o  is  the  gardener's  kitchen ; 
p,  his  Kving-room ;  and  q  his  private  garden,  near 
which   are   a   fhel-shed   and    a    privy :    r  is  the ' 
entrance  to  the  itable-eourl,  in  which,  at  t,  there 
is  the  private  entrance,  mentioned  above,  from  the      _ 
loggia.     The  stahles,  the  two  coach-bouies,  and  a 

privy  for  the  men-servants,  are  shown  to  the  right  and  left  of  h.  Here  also 
u  the  fireplace  to  the  flues  in  the  conservative  wall.  The  poultry-court  Is 
shown  at  I ;  and  at  il,  the  private  entrance  to  it  from  the  loggia.  The  poultry- 
yard  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  overflowing  of  the  basin  and  fountain, 
carried  to  it  underground.  The  poultry  have  access  to  the  stable-court  through 
a  amall  opening  in  the  wall,  that  can  be  'dosed  at  pleasure  ;  and  to  the  open 
lawn  and  the  kitchen-court,  through  other  similar  openings.  The  entrance 
to  the  kitchsn-garden  is  shown  at  ■ ;  and  there  is  also  a  serranla'  entrance 
from  the  approach.  Part  of  the  branch  road  leading  to  the  stables  is  shown  at 
w;  part  of  the  approach,  at  z ;  and  part  of  the  sweep  round  the  oval,  oty. 
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306.  The  eonitnaiive  matt  (ff)  should  not  be  a  common  erection,  pre- 
lenting  only  a  flat  perpendicular  aurfice  and  a  horizontal  line  at  top ;  it  may 
have  piert  at  regular  dijtancei,  terminating  in  caps  lurmoanted  by  T«le>, 
above  the  height  of  the  vail,  but  arranged  in  form  and  proportion,  lo  n  to 
hannoniie  with  the  oonHrratory  and  the  hoiue.  In  the  caie  of  a  Gothic  or  an 
Eltiabethan  building,  these  pien  and  their  terminating  ornament!  ibould,  of 
courw,  vary  accordingly.  loitead  of  pien,  the  &ee  of  the  vail  might  b« 
broken  by  arched  leoeuea ;  and,  while  a  more  delicate  lind  of  plant  was 
trained  againit  that  part  of  the  wall  which  formed  the  back  of  each  recen,  a 
more  hardy  aort  might  he  trained  againit  the  projection!  between  them.  We 
have  leen  a  wall  of  thii  lort  at  Genoa,  on  which  all  the  reeeuea  were  covered 
with  tata,  and  the  pier)  with  ivy  \  the  effect  of  which  wa«  beautiful,  aa  the 
nwea  continued  in  flower  throughout  the  year.  The  !ame  eflbct  might  be 
produced  in  England,  by  having  the  wall  flned,  and  protected  by  matting 
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during  severe  weather.  Where  the  style  was  Gothic,  the  wall  might  h^ 
eorered  with  a  series  of  piers  and  intersecting  arches ;  and,  if  the  piers  and 
imposts  of  the  arches  were  covered  with  ^yjf  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  with 
deciduous  plants,  the  effect,  more  particularly  in  winter,  would  be  very  strik- 
ing. An  excellent  plan  for  varying  such  a  wall  is,  to  form  the  ground  plan 
in  a  zigaag  line,  with  piers  at  the  angles ;  in  which  case,  the  length  of  each 
angle  may  be  10  ft.,  and  the  deviation  from  a  straight  line  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
In  going  along  the  walk  in  front  of  such  a  wall,  one  series  of  angles  would 
meet  the  eye ;  and  in  returning,  another  series.  Another  plan  is,  to  have  the 
wall  straight,  and  a  temporary  or  permanent  roof  projecting  from  it  In  this 
case,  if  the  roof  were  permanent,  it  ought  to  be  composed  of  glazed  sashes, 
which  might  he  taken  off  in  the  summer  season,  and  used  for  growing  melons^ 
leaving  the  pillars  and  rafters  which  supported  the  sashes,  as  fixtures ;  and 
these  might  be  covered  with  rapidly-growing  climbing  plants.  Such  a  roof 
ought  to  extend  over  the  walk,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  used  during 
rainy  weather  in  summer ;  and  that,  during  the  most  severe  frosts  in  winter, 
it  may  afford  a  somewhat  more  temperate  place  for  taking  exercise  than  in 
the  open  air.  The  most  complete  glazed  veranda  of  this  kind  would  be  one 
where  the  whole  of  the  skeleton  framework,  as  well  as  the  sashes,  might  be 
removed  in  summer,  without  leaving  any  marks  to  disfigure  the  scene,  and 
replaced  every  autumn.  A  temporary  veranda,  in  which  the  framework  is  to 
be  covered  with  hurdles  clothed  with  thatch,  or  with  canvas  fixed  to  frame- 
work or  oiled  paper,  forms  a  very  good  protection  for  plants  while  in  their 
dormant  state ;  but  requires  to  be  removed  much  sooner  in  spring  when  they 
begin  to  grow,  than  a  glass  roof ;  because,  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
under  an  opaque  roof,  they  become  etiolated  and  blanched  for  want  of  light. 
In  genera],  conservative  walls  should  be  fined,  in  order  to  give  the  gardener 
the  power  of  assisting  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn ;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  fireplace  might  be  conveniently  situated  behind  the  wall,  as  indicated  in 
the  plan  fy,  120.,  at  g,  where  it  is  placed  in  the  comer  of  the  stable  build- 
ings. A  conservative  waU  may  often  form  one  of  the  sides  of  a  range  of 
office  buildings;  and  this  is  Uie  case  with  a  part  of  the  wall  we  are  now 
describing,  which  forms  the  side  waU  to  the  stable  (t)  and  coach-house  (A). 

307.  The  ecmervatory^  it  will  be  observed,  has  a  south-east  aspect ;  while 
the  conservative  wall,  and  the  forcing  structures  (m)  in  the  reserve  garden, 
ftont  directly  to  the  south.  By  turning  to  the  plans /jv.  107.  to  116.,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  distant  views  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  and  from  the 
walk  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall,  are  equal  to  any  obtained  from  other 
parts  of  the  groimds.  Several  designs  for  conservatories  will  be  given  in  ap 
after  part  of  this  work. 

308.  The  sUuatUm  of  the  circular  flower-garden  at  it  in  fig.  119.,  and  I  in 
flg,  120.,  is  good  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  completely  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  by  the  conservative  wall  and  the  kitchen-garden  wall;  and  the 
side  next  the  south  is  open  for  the  free  admission  of  the  sun  and  air  throughr 
out  the  year.  The  walk  from  the  flower>garden  along  three  sides  of  the  kit- 
chen-garden, and  leading  to  the  point  si,  is  made  straight,  and  parallel  to  the 
walls ;  being,  as  we  consider  it,  governed  in  direction  by  the  latter.  The 
space  between  the  wall  and  the  walk  is  a  border,  which  may  either  be  devoted 
to  ornamental  shtubs  and  flowers,  the  wall  being  covered  with  half-hardy 
ligneous  plants ;  or  it  may  be  planted  with  culinary  vegetables,  and  the  wall 
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covered  with  fruit-trees.  In  either  case,  the  exterior  space  is  supposed  to  b^ 
turf,  yaned  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  subdivision  of  the  kitchen-gardeil 
into  compartments,  by  walks  6  ft.  broad,  is  so  obvious  an  arrangement  as  to 
require  no  remark.  The  walls  we  shall  suppose  to  be  of  brick,  12  ft.  high, 
and  built  hollow.  Tlie  two  walls  which  form  the  ends,  having  each  one  side 
facing  the  south,  may  be  flued.  At  o  is  a  rustic  building  of  an  architectural 
character,  so  as  to  be  ornamental,  which  serves  at  a  shed  in  which  various 
articles  may  be  kept,  that  are  required  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  partly  also 
in  the  kitchen-garden.  Among  these  are  hurdles  for  dividing  the  lawn,  or 
hurdling  off  portions  to  be  fed  by  sheep ;  portable  racks,  mangers,  &c,  for 
feeding  sheep  and  Iambs  in  winter  and  spring;  trees  which  have  been 
thinned  out,  and  are  to  be  cot  up  at  a  convenient  season,  for  poles,  or  sticks 
for  peas,  and  other  uses ;  reed-hurdles,  canvas  and  oiled-paper  frames,  frc,  for 
protecting  fruit-trees,  and  the  plants  on  the  conservative  wall ;  and,  in  short, 
all  articles  required  in  the  garden,  which  are  too  bulky  or  numerous  to  be 
kept  in  the  reserve  ground. 

309.  Th»  pleamre-tfround  ufolk,  from  the  point  n  to  p  in  Jig,  119.,  is  to  be 
lowered  by  forming  an  artificial  winding  hollow,  or  valley,  and  placing  the 
walk  in  the  bottom  of  it.  At  p,  this  hollow  is  supposed  to  be  so  much  below 
the  level  of  the  approach  road  as  to  admit  of  the  walk  in  it  being  carried 
under  the  road  through  a  tunnel.  Both  sides  of  this  artificial  hollow  are 
intended  to  be  densely  clothed  with  evergreens,  to  prevent  any  person  on  the 
walk  from  seeing  any  object  on  the  approach,  or  discovering  that  he  is  at  all 
near  it;  and  also  to  prevent  the  sunk  wall  from  being  seen  by  persons  driving 
along  the  approach.  The  direction  of  the  tunnel  under  the  road  must  be 
perfectly  straight,  in  order  that  the  light  may  penetrate  freely  through  it ; 
for,  if  bent  so  as  to  obstruct  the  direct  passage  of  the  light,  it  would  appear 
dark  and  gloomy  while  entering  from  either  end.  The  arch  may  be  of  brick 
or  stone,  set  in  cement ;  and  it  may  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay,  or  of 
asphaltic  mastic,  so  as  to  prevent  the  surface  water  from  sinking  into  it.  The 
interior  of  the  arch,  if  built  of  stone,  may  have  open  irregular  joints,  in  the 
rustic  manner ;  and  something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  effected  in  brickwork, 
if  the  arch  be  first  built  in  the  usual  manner,  but  with  an  extra  half  brick  in 
thickness,  and  the  soffit  afterwards  blocked  out  with  the  aid  of  cement  so  as 
to  resemble  large  intones,  and  weather-stained  so  as  to  imitate  an  arch  of 
great  antiquity  beginning  to  decay ;  or  the  bricks  which  form  the  sofiHt  of  the 
arch  may  remain  of  their  natural  colour,  but  be  broken  and  stained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  great  age.  Both  extremities  of  the  arch  may  tenninate 
in  irregular  masses  of  stone,  or  with  vitrified  brick,  placed  according  to  art, 
as  a  finish :  but  great  taste  and  judgment  are  required,  not  to  overdo  this 
part  of  the  structure.  Above  all  things,  in  tunnels  of  this  description,  let  no 
attempt  ever  be  made  to  communicate  a  grotto-like  character,  by  lining  the 
arch  with  spars,  shells,  stalactites,  &c.,  as  if  it  were  intended  for  a  place  to 
linger  in,  and  contemplate  these,  and  other  grotto-like  or  hermitage-like 
objects.  In  short,  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  give  the  tunnel  the  appear- 
ance of  being  anything  else  than  what  it  is  (that  is,  an  archway  thrown  over  a 
sunk  walk),  except  with  reference  to  age.  The  older  such  an  arch  appears 
to  be,  provided  there  be  no  indication  of  insecurity  or  rapid  decay,  the  less 
objection  is  likely  to  be  made  to  its  use,  by  a  stranger,  as  a  place  for  a  walk 
to  pass  through.    Whatever  is  very  old,  and  at  the  same  time  very  strong 
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•ad  secure,  cflfmmands  so  much  respect  on  account  of  these  qualities,  that 
other  points  are  not  thought  of:  we  eannot  hesitate  to  use  a  passage  that  has 
apparently  heen  so  often  traversed  hy  others  hefbre  us ;  and  that  we  may 
fancy  has  heen  only  made  for  the  convenience  of  exploring  what  lies  heyond. 
Were  such  a  tunnel  to  appear  to  he  constructed  of  raw  hriok,  or  stone  newly 
dug  from  the  quarry,  the  question  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  why 
it  had  become  necessary ;  and  suspicions  might  arise  as  to  some  trick  or 
deception  ahout  to  be  played  off;  or  that  some  advantage  had  been  taken  in 
the  way  of  making  the  place  appear  larger  or  better  than  it  really  is. 

310.  Supposing  the  subsoil  to  be  very  wet,  and  incapable  of  being  drained  to 
any  great  depth,  then,  instead  of  conducting  the  walk  under  the  approach  in 
a  tunnel,  we  would  carry  it  over  the  road  on  a  bridge.  In  this  case,  the 
approach  road  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  and  the  bridge 
should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  a  plantation  being  made  on  each  side 
of  the  road  over  it,  so  as  to  conceal  the  approach  from  the  spectator  on  the 
walk.  In  short,  the  approach  should  appear  rather  to  pass  through  a  short 
tunnel  than  under  a  bridge ;  and  the  same  remarks  a<i  to  age,  dryness,  light, 
strength,  &c.,  will  apply,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sunk  tunnel  for  the  walk. 
Many  persons,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  would  propose  to  carry  the  walk  over 
the  approach  road,  on  some  kind  of  iron  bridge ;  perhaps  even  one  on  the 
suspension  principle ;  but  such  bridges,  though  excellent  in  themselves,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  useful  purposes,  are  the  very  reverse  of  rural  or  pic- 
turesque. Their  lightness  does  not  at  all  harmonise  with  the  forms  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  of  the  rough  surface  of  their  trunks  and  stems ;  and  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  iron  and  its  manufacture  are  much  more  at  variance 
with  rural  life  than  those  which  arise  from  the  works  of  the  builder  or  car- 
penter, to  which  mankind  have  been  accustomed  from  the  moat  remote  ages. 
Where  it  is  desired  that  the  grounds  of  a  residence  should  appear  truly  rural 
and  picturesque,  we  would  allow  of  no  iron  gates,  iron  hurdles,  or  wire  fences ; 
much  less  of  tree  guards  of  iron,  iron  seats  and  benches,  iron  trelliswork,  iron 
stakes  for  plants,  &c.  Where,  however,  a  high  degree  of  elegance  and  finish 
was  to  be  joined  to  the  picturesque,  such  as  near  the  house,  we  would  allow 
of  a  wire  fence,  to  separate  tite  lawn  from  the  park,  paddock,  or  sheep  walk; 
and,  for  grand  mansions,  castles,  and  palaces,  we  would  admit  of  highly 
wrought  entrance  gates ;  but  this  is  as  far  as  we  could  go.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  object  to  iron  in  the  construction  of  verandas,  glazed  structures,  &c., 
where  it  assumes  an  architectural  character,  and  is,  besides,  disguised,  so.  as 
to  appear  like  wood.  Our  principle  is,  that  we  object  to  iron,  where,  from 
the  form  of  the  article,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  obvious  to  the 
eye  of  every  spectator ;  and,  consequently,  its  use  interferes  with  rural  and 
picturesque  beauty. 

311.  ^  rustic  seat. — From  q  in  Jig,  119.  p.  207.,  where  the  walk  emerges 
from  the  tunnel,  it  gradually  rises  till  we  arrive  at  the  »eat  r.  From  this  seat, 
which  may  be  a  rustic  thatched  structure,  in  the  manner  ot  fg,  123.,  with  a 
wall  behind,  and  open  arches  in  front  supported  on  rustic  pillars,  a  good  view 
of  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  is  obtained,  which  will  have  a  somewhat 
striking  effect  upon  a  stranger,  his  last  view  of  it  having  been  the  very  oppo- 
site side,  viz.  the  conservatory  front.  The  construction  of  this  seat  is  as 
follows : — The  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  being  dug  out  to  the 
depth  of  2  fr.,  is  filled  in,  to  within  6  in.  of  the  surface,  with  concrete ;  or  with 
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ehalk  and  flinli,  or  grarel,  rammed  bard,  uid  flnkhed  with  a  level  rartace. 
On  tfaU  are  raieed  the  hue*  of  the  malic  pillan  which  lupport  the  roof,  which 
bHOi  ihiMildeaohcoiiMftof  aiinglaitone;  or,  if  itti  withed  tobeeeonominl, 
of  biiekwork,  which  will  reach  ai  high  u  the  intended  aurface  of  the  floor, 
and  ha  there  oorertd  with  a  square  or  an  oetagonat  paving-tite.     On  Ihvte 


plinth*  the  nutic  columna  are  placed,  and  connected  temporarily  at  top  hj 
■trip*  of  deal  nailed  to  their  lidei.  The  columni,  or  propi,  for  the  back  part 
of  the  atruclure,  will  be  placed  upon  projecting  plinths,  from  one  continued 
plinth  :  becauie  thejr  are  not  intended  to  be  leen  on  the  inalde,  and  to  appear 
detached  only  an  inch  or  two  from  the  wall  on  the  outaide.  Standardi  must 
now  be  raised,  ao  ai  to  form  t!ie  skeleton  for  the  solid  part  of  the  back  wall ; 
and  thia  skeleton  must  fitat  be  covered  with  thin  boards  on  both  aides.  This 
being  done,  the  columni  all  round  the  itmcture  are  to  have  caps  placed  on 
them,  consisting  of  squared  blocks  of  wood,  somewhat  longer  than  Che  nine- 
inch  tile  which  formed  the  plinth  belnw,  but  of  the  same  width.  On  thete, 
skeleton  arches  are  to  be  constructed,  and  afterwards  a  skeleton  roof.  The 
roe^  on  the  inside,  is  to  be  clothed  with  thin  hoards,  so  as  to  form  the  interior 
of  a  cone  ;  and  on  the  outaide  with  laths,  so  as  to  render  the  exterior  of  the 
same  shape.  The  next  step  is  to  clothe  the  exterior  of  the  cone  with  reeds  or 
thatch,  as  in  the  figure.  The  interior  being  now  secnred  from  rain,  ihe  floor 
may  be  paved  with  pebbles,  or  with  lections  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed 
endwise,  or  with  brick-bat*  placed  on  end  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  back  wall 
may  be  covered  with  strips  of  wood,  of  luch  kinds  as  have  « thin  bark,  such 
aa  hazel,  birch,  ftc,  dispoted  as  in  the  figure.  The  exterior  of  this  wall  may 
be  clothed  with  rough  hirk,  such  as  that  of  the  oak,  covered  with  lichens, 
moss,  &c.  The  soffits  of  the  arches  should  also  be  covered  with  stripa 
of  imooth-harked  trees,  with  the  bark  on ;  as  should  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  cone,  which  forms  the  ceiling.  There  remains  only  to  fix  the  seal, 
which  is  a  umple  bench,  attached  to  the  wall  behind,  and  with  suppona  in 
fi«nt. 
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Rff.  134.  ■■  another  de- 
■igD  fur  B  Twlic  aest  of  the 
una  genera)  chukcter,  bnt 
on  a  imaller  tcale,  and  more 
elaborately  fioiihed.  The 
lower  part  of  the  booDet 
roof,  inttead  of  being  of 
thalcb,  ia  of  itripa  of  wood 
with  the  bark  on,  cloiely 
joined,  ao  aa  to  exclude 
rain.  The  *eat  ii  alio  more 
elaborately  finitlwd. 

312.  Dorie  Teniple,  — 
From  r,  in/g.  1 19.,  p.  207., 
the  walk  proceedi  along  an 
uDJbnn  surface  to  i ;  where 
there  may  be  constructed 
in  atone,  or  brick  covered 

with  cement,  a  Doric  temple,  or  any  other  building  that  the  proprietor 
may  think  desirable.  We  have  mentioned  a  Doric  temple,  because  that 
order  requiraa  less  ornament  than  any  other,  and  because  it  admits  of  the 
interior  being  fitted  up  aa  a  good  room.  This  room  might  be  a  billiurd-room, 
or  a  place  for  occasionally  drinking  tea  or  dining  in ;  or  for  a  children's  party, 
or  a  dance ;  or  for  stationing  a  band  of  music  in,  on  extraordinary  occasions ; 
or  it  might  be  a  place  for  statues,  minerals,  models,  or  other  object*  in  which 
the  proprietor  wai  curious.  Instead  of  one  large  room,  there  might  be  two 
open  porticoes,  back  to  back,  with  a  small  room  between  them  communicating 
with  both ;  in  which  case,  the  portico  of  the  end  neit  the  house  would  make 
•  good  abject  to  be  eeeu  from  the  wiodowi ;  while  from  a  seat  in  it  would  be 
obtained  ao  excellent  view  of  the  conservatory  front  of  the  house  ;  and  the 
aeat  in  the  other  portico,  at  the  back,  would  command  the  ioteresting  dittaM 
prospects  indicated  iBjIgi.  III.  to  114.,  p.  302,  203. 

313.  TktwaUc  is  continued  from  t,  ia  flg.  119.,  p.  31)7.,  till  it  joins  that 
nmnd  the  kitchen-garden  at  t,  thus  completing  tbe  tour  of  the  place.  It 
would  have  been  eaay  to  increMC  the  number  of  walks,  and  to  conceal  tham 
from  one  another  by  strip*  of  avergreena  in  wnne  places,  and  by  raiaed  mounds 
at  turf  in  others;  but  we  have  preferred  a  comparatively  simple  a^le  for 
laying  out  thu  place,  and  have  indicated  no  mora  walka  than  what  are  likely, 
under  common  management,  to  be  kept  in  good  order.  We  baTe  carefully 
avoided  laying  down  any  branch  walks  from  the  circumferential  wslkpf  r<f, 
towarda  the  approach,  the  houae,  or  the  flower-garden ;  not  only  because  we 
wished  to  preserve  the  breadth  of  effect  of  the  lawn  (which  we  conaider,  when 
combiBed  with  the  concealment  of  tlie  boundaries  by  planting,  as  the  beat 
means  of  giving  dignity  and  extent  to  a  place},  but  alao  because  we  wiahad 
to  keep  an  uninterrupted  glade  of  turf  from  d  to  x,  by  u,  o,  and  w,  for  thoae 
to  take  ezerciae  in  who  prefer  turf  to  gravel  for  walking  on ;  and  also  as  a 
place  where  children  may  learn  to  ride.  (See  the  open  apaees  among  the 
tree*  in  the  plan^.  126.)  We  have  shown  no  walk  from  y  to  a,  leaving  that 
aituation  a*  a  fit  place  for  an  archery-ground,  should  one  be  thought 
desirable. 

314.  7^  HKbA  of  all  tht  walki  \a  tbe  pleature-ground  we  propose  to  be 
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6  ft. ;  uid  we  have  already  given  directiotii  for  their  exeontioB  ia  the  best 
mauDer.     (See  p.  53.,  aod  Garden  OperalioDH.) 

315.  PUmtmg.—The  general  diipmitioD  of  the  tree*  and  ■hniln  b  exhibited 
in  the  plan^.  125. ;  but  it  remaiiit  for  u*  to  indicate  the  dutribntion  of  the 


loading  genera.  The  fint  point  which  deKTres  Co  be  noticed  it,  that,  in 
order  to  banDonise  the  wood  within  the  ring-fence  with  the  tree*  in  the 
hedgerowa  or  stripi  beyond  it,  a  few  treea  ihould  be  plauted  within,  of  tbe 
■ante  kinds  at  thote  without.  For  example,  in  fg.  125,,  there  are  elma  in 
two  narrow  ilipa  beyond  the  baundary  at  a ;  end,  therefore,  there  miut  be  a 
few  elma  of  the  tame  kind  Kattered  among  the  other  trees  withw.  At  b, 
there  are  wme  Lombardy  poplarain  tbeforegroiind  of  the  e  Aerior  icene ;  and, 
therefore,  two  or  three  of  the  aame  species  are  planted  within  the  boundary. 
At  e,  there  are  tome  aweet  chestouta  without;  and,  coniequentlyi  aome  are 
planted  in  the  interior.  From  d  to'e,  there  it  an  exteniive  plantation  of 
larchea  in  the  exterior  aceDery ;  and,  therefore,  to  appropriate  thi*  plantation 
to  tbe  newly-formed  reiidence,  a  good  many  larchei  muit  be  planted 
in  the  encloeed  groundi.  At  /,  the  exterior  plantation  it  a  natural  oak 
wood ;  and,  ifaetefore,  Qd^icui  pednnculita  and  Q.  leaailifldra  are  the  pre- 
vailing treei  in  the  interior.  In  aome  caeei,  it  may  not  only  be  desirable 
to  bavo  the  same  aortt  of  treea  on  both  lides  of  the  ring-fence,  but 
even  to  allow  portioua  of  the  old  faedgeronii,  with  the  trees  in  them, 
to  remain  in  tbe  improved  grounds,  in  order  to  harmonise  what  is  within 
with  what  is  without ;  but  tfait  kind  of  treatment  should  never  be  attempted, 
except  where  its  effect  in  appropriating  the  adjoining  grounds,  as  well  as 
in  harmoniung  the  general  landscape  as  a  whole,  will  lie  such  as  to  silence 
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all  objections.  All  the  trees  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  harmonising  the 
interior  of  the  ring-fence  with  the  scenery  without,  in  such  a  case  as  that 
before  us,  need  not  exceed  50  or  60 ;  and  it  will  most  conunonly  happen  that 
these  may  already  exist  in  the  condemned  hedgerows,  or  in  scattered  groups 
in  the  fields,  as  is  the  case,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  plan  fig»  105., 
p.  199.  The  trees  in  the  old  hedgerows  which  it  may  be  thought  advisable 
to  save,  will  only  want  to  be  freed  irom  the  thorns  and  other  hedge  plants 
(except  a  few  left  to  group  with  them),  and  to  have  the  ground  about  them 
levelled  down  and  smoothed.  The  groups  already  existing  may  either  be 
thinned  out  or  added  to,  as  may  be  found  requisite. 

316.  It  may  be  here  observed^  thatf  in  the  geometric  etyle  of  Jaytng  out 
grounds,  the  mode  of  harmonising  a  residence  with  the  surrounding  country 
was,  by  the  projection  into  it  of  a  continuation  of  those  avenues  and  lines  of 
trees  which  formed  part  of  the  residence.  This  implied  the  possession  of  the 
grounds  beyond  the  park  fence ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case  in  the  modem 
style,  a  few  groups  without  the  boundary  fence,  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  as 
those  within,  will  effect  the  same  object.  This  used  to  be  frequently  done 
when  a  park  or  parks  were  surrounded  by  a  common :  and  Uounslow  Heath  was 
formerly  clumped,  for  the  sake  of  the  adjoining  country  seats  of  Syon,  Syon 
Hill,  &c. ;  as  Cobham  Common  was,  to  appropriate  it,  in  the  eye  of  exclusive 
taste,  to  Claremont  and  Esher. 

317.  All  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  to  be  introduced  in  order  to 
complete  this  residence,  we  intend  to  plant  without  fences,  and  to  place  at 
such  distances  as  that  they  will  not  require  any  thinning  for  at  least  ten 
years.  The  ground  on  which  these  are  to  be  planted  is  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  trenched  and  drained,  and  even,  where  necessary,  manured, 
before  planting  it ;  so  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  cannot  fail  to  thrive  rapidly. 
During  the  growth  of  these  trees,  we  would  not  allow  any  grass  or  weeds  to 
grow  within  several  feet  of  their  stems ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  not 
dig  the  surface,  but  only  hoe  it,  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  fork  up  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  to  render  it  a  conductor  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  to  admit  air  to  the  fibrous  roots  which  rise  up  near  the  surface. 
We  would  not,  during  the  same  period,  prune  off  any  of  the  bide  branches, 
except  such  as  had  begun  to  decay,  leaving  each  tree  and  shrub  to  assume  its 
natural  shape. 

318.  Some  wiU  imagine  that  a  plantation  in  which  the  trees  are  at  such  a 
distance  apart  wiU appear  thin;  and  this,  we  allow,  will  be  the  case  for  two  or 
three  years  at  first;  but  in  the  fourth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  lateral 
branches  extending  themselves,  there  will  be  an  appearance  of  richness  and 
massiveness  in  such  a  plantation,  which  plantations  as  thick  as  they  are 
generally  made  never  acquire  at  any  age.  There  is  not  a  greater  mistake, 
nor  one  more  commonly  made  by  practical  gardeners,  no  less  than  by 
amateurs,  than  that  of  planting  thick,  with  a  view  to  producing  a  dense  mass 
of  foliage  that  shall  not  be  seen  through ;  and  which  shall  thus  become  a 
screen  to  objects  which  it  is  desired  to  conceal.  On  the  contrary,  the  true 
and  only  mode  of  producing  a  dense  mass  of  trees  or  shrubs  is,  to  plant  so 
thinly  as  to  admit  of  each  tree  or  shrub  becoming  clothed  with  branches  from 
the  ground  upwards.  A  plantation  of  this  kind,  of  only  two  trees  or  shrubs 
in  depth  (the  plants  being  inserted  alternately),  will,  as  soon  as  their  branches 
touch,  form  an  effectual  screen ;  whereas  a  plantation  of  scores  of  trees  in 
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deptb,  if  the  plant*  «re  so  cloie  together  u  to  draw  one  anoAer  up,  and  leare 
the  rtenti  witbovt  tide  branchet,  will  be  everrwhere  leen  through.  Aiij  one 
nay  faafeaproof  of  thi*  in  the  atript  of  plantatlatiB  along  road-iidea,  made  to 
shut  out  the  public  road  from  gentlemen's  parks  or  pleasurs-graundB.  At  the 
dbtaoce  at  irhich  the  house  is  pieced,  the  road  i*  concealed  fhmi  its  windows 
by  the  headi  of  the  ttees;  but  the  spectator  riding  along  the  road  sees 
through  between  their  (tenia  without  any  difficulty.  The  immetise  mssses  of 
wood  in  Kenrington  Gardens  being  without  undergrowth,  and  uerer  having 
been  thinned,  are  seen  through  in  every  direction,  though  some  of  them  are 
a  thousand  feet  in  depth ;  and  thus  (now  that  the  old  yew  hedges  planted  by 
London  and  Wise  have  been  cut  down)  there  i*  not  a  single  qiace  ou  which 
the  imaginatiou  can  rent  throughout  the  whole  of  these  extensive  grounds. 
A  plantation  which  is  thinly  planted  has  this  odier  great  advsMtage ;  tis.  that, 
while  it  cannot  be  leea  through,  it  can  be  seen  into :  its  margin,  instead  of 
being  a  line  of  naked  stems,  formi  a  succession  of  prominences  and  iccestes, 
each  varied  more  or  less  in  form,  and  in  light  and  shade ;  and  thus  constituting 
a  rich  and  varied  boundary,  instead  of  a  meagre  and  monotonous  one.  There 
is  scarcely  any  point  which  we  are  more  anxious  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
our  readers,  then  the  necessity  of  planting  trees  and  ihmbs  thinly,  and  of 
thinning  out  afterwards,  as  the  trees  advance  in  growth,  so  as,  in  general,  to 
keep  them  clothed  from  the  ground  upwards ;  and  always  to  do  so  when  the 
olject  is  concealment.  As,  however,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  od  the 
subject,  many  persons  have  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  appearance  of 
a  thinly-planted  plantation,  it  may  be  avoided,  by  planting  trees  between 
those  which  are  to  remain,  not  as  nurses,  Init  of  a  smaller  siie  than  the  others 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  irregularly,  as  shown  in  Jig.  120. ;  or  to  plant  the 
permanent  trees  at  once  in  quincunx,  as  shown  in  Jig.  127.,  by  which  means 


the  appearsni^  of  barenera  ii  avoided,  end  yet  the  tree*  ftre  kept  at  the 
necetaarj  dittance  arander. 

319.  fFid  retpect  to  the  dittribvtum  €f  the  iindi  of  tree;  ntting  out  from 
the  natural  oak  wood  (/  in  fg.  125.  in  p.  216.),  we  would  introduce,  from 
that  point  to  the  entrance  lodge,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  approach  toad 
from  the  entrance  lodge  to  the  house,  all  the  difi^rent  speciea  and  varietiei  of 
QntKDi  that  would  grow  freely  in  the  given  localitj.  All  the  evergreen 
varietieB  of  QuItbui  C^rrii  we  would  make  uw  of  over  the  tunnel,  and  on 
both  ddet  of  the  hollow  of  which  the  tunnel  walk  fortni  the  bottom  ;  and  all 
the  otiter  evergnen  oaks,  nich  u  Quircui  T^lez,  the  cork  tree,  &c.,  we  would 
introduce  next  the  house ;  partly  becauie  these  ipeciea  will  not  grow  <o  high 
H  to  overpower  ft,  and  partly  to  vary  the  appearance  of  the  domestic  offices. 
Aa  secondary  trees,  we  would  introduce  along  the  approach  the  msplcs  and 
■ycamorea,  which  will  contrast  well  with  the  oaks  widi  which  they  are 
mtngled,  flroni  the  eariiness  of  their  foliage  and  flowers,  and  from  the  interest- 
ing nature  of  both  in  many  species.  Along  with  the  oaks  and  acers,  we  would 
also  plant  a  few  spring- flowering  trees,  such  as  the  ornamental  crab  treea, 
labuninms,  and  amelanchiera,  to  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  at  that  aeasun ; 
Bome  summer-flowering  trees,  such  as  the  difitrent  kinds  of  hone  cheetnut, 
pavias,  and  robinias,  to  give  beauty  during  lummer;  and  some  of  the  aulumn 
showy  &uit-bearing  kinds,  such  as  the  large-fruited  thomd,  Pfrot  f  6rbus,  Pfrxit 
hybrids,  &c. ;  10  as  to  produce  a  rich  appparance  at  that  season.  We  would 
introduce  no  shrubs  along  this  approach,  except  such  as  the  holly,  the  yew, 
and  the  box,  which,  as  thsy  grow  up,  take  the  character  of  low  trees.  The 
box  trees  should  bt  most  numerous  near  the  house;  and  the  hollies  and  yews 
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over  the  tuanel  and  along  the  banks  of  the  sunk  walk.  None  of  these  trees 
and  shrubs  should  be  planted  nearer  to  one  another,  or  to  the  road,  than  from 
10  ft.  to  15  ft. ;  but  the  common  and  Turkey  oaks  may  be  as  much  as  20  or 
30  feet  apart  at  planting ;  and  no  nurse  trees  whatever  ought  to  be  planted 
along  with  them,  however  bleak  the  situation,  for  the  following  reasons,  and 
others  already  given  in.  p.  177.  The  ground  being  trenched  and  in  good 
heart,  and  having  neither  weeds  nor  nurses  to  extract  the  noimshment  from 
the  soil,  the  trees  will  grow  with  extraordinary  vigour ;  and,  being  exposed  to 
the  light,  air,  and  wind,  on  every  side,  will  become  bushy  vigorous  plants, 
capable  of  resisting  violent  winds,  from  whatever  direction  they  may  come. 
If  drawn  up  by  nurses,  they  will  attain  a  given  height  in  a  shorter  period ; 
but,  being  deprived  by  the  nurse  of  a  great  part  of  the  nutriment  contained 
in  the  soil,  and  also  precluded  by  the  same  false  friend  from  enjoying  the 
light  and  air  on  the  sides,  they  will  be  without  lateral  strength  or  beauty. 
Hence,  a  long  period  of  stagnation  occurs  in  all  plantations  that  have  been 
forced  forward  by  nurses,  as  soon  as  these  are  withdrawn,  and  the  trees  are 
left  to  be  weaned  by  time  and  the  weather. 

320.  In  the  south-east  angle,  where  accident  has  placed  a  number  of  larches, 
we  would  introduce  all  the  species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  that  could  be 
admitted  in  a  place  of  this  extent ;  distributing  them  along  the  southern 
boundary,  among  a  few  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  sake  of  harmony, 
and  also  along  the  eastern  boundary,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  trees  that  are  scattered  on  the  lawn  we  would  have  chiefly  of 
the  low  or  middling-sized  kinds,  in  order  that  they  might  not  interfere  with 
the  dignity  of  the  house.  Among  these  we  would  include  all  the  species  and 
varieties  of  tree  thorns,  all  the  crabs,  a  number  of  fruit  trees  of  the  kinds  most 
ornamental  in  blossom  and  in  fruit ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  trees  belonging  to 
the  order  Ro^cee^.  In  this  way,  we  would,  in  this  residence  of  ten  acres, 
include  every  species  and  variety  of  tree  and  shrub  that  would  endure  the 
open  air  in  the  given  climate ;  being  careful  to  admit  only  a  few  of  such  kinds 
as  grow  very  rapidly,  or  to  a  great  height ;  such  as  some  species  of  poplar 
and  willow,  and  some  varieties  of  the  English  elm.  Of  these  very  rapid- 
growing  lofty  trees,  there  are  about  a  score  which  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as 
well  to  omit  altogether  in  a  place  like  this,  of  small  extent  and  nearly  flat. 
With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  all  the  other  trees,  we  have  already 
(p.  1 76.)  laid  down  the  general  principles ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  business  of 
the  landscape-gardener,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  to  mark  the  situation  of 
every  particular  tree  and  shrub,  with  its  nsme,  on  a  ground  plan ;  ,but  such  a 
plan  (of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in^^.  42.,  in  p.  96.)  would  obviously,  in 
the  present  case,  be  much  too  large  for  our  pages.  We  cannot,  however,  too 
strongly  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  a  working-plan,  indicating 
the  precise  situation  of  every  tree  and  shrub,  is  essential  in  every  small  place, 
where  the  object  is  to  lay  it  out  to  the  greatest  advantage.  £ven  an  expe- 
rienced landscape-gardener,  when  laying  out  a  small  villa,  without  such  a 
guide,  will  be  liable  to  err,  by  admitting  too  many  of  one  species  or  variety, 
and  too  few,  perhaps,  of  another ;  by  omitting  some  altogether,  and  by  plant- 
ing others  in  wrong  situations.  In  short,  the  mature  consideration  which  is 
required  for  the  landscape-gardener,  before  he  can  make  a  proper  working 
plan  for  the  plantations,  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities,  not  only  to  the  pro- 
nrietor,  but  to  the  artist  himself,  for  the  maintenance  of  due  proportion 
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nmong  the  kinds  of  trees  employed,  and  for  the  general  taste  of  the  place,  as 
far  as  trees  are  concerned.  Another  advantage  of  having  the  situation  of 
every  particular  tree  and  shruh  marked  on  the  plan,  with  a  corresponding 
list  of  their  names,  is,  that  no  nurseryman  or  johhing  gardener,  who  may  he 
employed  to  execute  the  planting,  can  have  any  pretence  for  sending  in  more 
trees,  or  trees  and  shruhs  of  other  sorts,  than  are  indicated  in  the  plan ; 
imless,  indeed,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  nurseryman  or  johhing  gardener  pre- 
tends to  improve  the  plan  of  the  landscape-gardener,  and  having,  hy  dint  of 
perseverance  and  talking,  got  the  ear  of  his  employer,  the  latter  is  prevailed 
on,  for  quiet's  sake,  to  yield  to  the  proposed  alterations,  and  to  admit  trees 
and  shruhs  in  such  quantities  as,  in  some  cases,  entirely  to  destroy  the  effect 
which  the  landscape-gardener  intended  to  produce.  It  is  well  known  that, 
in  all  new  plantations,  especially  in  those  made  in  the  grounds  of  small 
country  residences,  the  plants  are  now  generally  put  in  so  thick  as  almost  to 
touch  each  other,  or  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  thousand  plants  per  acre,  even 
of  trees  alone ;  whereas,  according  to  the  mode  of  planting  which  we  recom- 
mend, the  numher  per  acre,  when  trees  alone  ate  employed,  will  scarcely  ever 
amount  to  a  thousand ;  and,  when  shruhs  alone  are  planted,  to  not  more  than 
between  two  and  three  thousand,  according  to  the  small  or  large  size  which 
the  kinds  will  attain  when  ftiUy  grown,  or  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  when 
young.  Another  advantage  of  this  mode  of  wide  planting  is,  that  no  thinning 
will  be  required  for  several  years  afterwards :  and  every  landscape-gardener 
knows  that  the  effect  of  the  plantations,  in  nine  tenths  of  newly-made  places, 
is  most  materially  injured  by  the  neglect  which  generally  takes  place  in  thin- 
ning. When  thinning  is  neglected  after  the  branches  of  the  trees  touch  each 
other,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  as  if  they  were  in  a  nursery.  In  a  few  years 
the  more  tender  kinds  are  choked ;  and  the  coarser  kinds,  filling  up  the  space 
thus  left,  are,  in  their  turn,  drawn  up ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
3^ars,  the  whole  presents  a  mass  of  naked  stems,  with  diminutive  tops ;  and, 
if  thinning  is  then  had  recourse  to,  the  results  are  hideous,  at  first,  in  regard 
to  effect;  and,  after  one  or  two  seasons,  from  the  wind  and  weather  being 
admitted  where  they  never  were  before,  they  are  destructive  to  the  trees ; 
which  either  gradually  decay,  and  at  last  die  standing,  or  are  blown  down 
by  the  first  violent  storm  of  wind. 

321. — The  planting  of  the  fcitehen-garden  with  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  treated  of  in  preceding  pages ;  particularly  in 
p.  75,  to  which  we  now  refer  the  reader. 

322.  Execution. — All  that  we  have  said  hitherto  may  be  considered  as  only 
committed  to  paper  in  the  form  of  plans,  and  a  report,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  proprietor  and  his  family.  When  these  are  approved  of,  the  next  step 
is  to  carry  them  into  execution.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  contract,  and 
sometimes  by  the  proprietor  employing  his  own  workmen,  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  manager ;  but,  most  frequently,  partly  in  one  way  and  partly 
in  the  other.  The  house,  offices,  lodge,  garden  walls,  and,  in  general,  all 
that  belongs  to  architecture,  may  be  done  by  contract ;  provided  a  respectable 
and  responsible  builder  is  engaged  as  the  contractor,  and  not  beaten  down  to 
the  lowest  price  by  competition.  The  architect  who  designed  the  buildings 
should,  of  course,  have  the  general  inspection  of  the  work  as  it  is  going  on ;  and 
there  should  be  a  clause  in  the  agreement  between  the  contractor  and  the  pro- 
prietor, that  alterations  or  deviations  from  the  plan  may  be  made  according  to 
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separate  and  specific  agreements,  without  invalidating  the  general  contract 
entered  into  at  first.  Many  persons,  from  good  motives,  or  from  a  view  to 
economy,  employ  a  carpenter  or  builder  in  a  small  way,  whom  they  wish  to  en- 
courage, to  carry  huildings  into  execution ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  gieater  error. 
Tradesmen  in  a  small  way  of  business  are  generally  deficient  in  capital ;  and, 
not  haying  a  stock  of  seasoned  materials  by  them,  ihey  never  can  do  justice 
to  the  work.  The  charges  of  such  persons  are,  also,  very  frequently  higher 
than  those  of  first-rate  builders.  We  could  give  the  history  of  many  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  have  cost  from  5(H>L  to  between 
30,0002.  and  40,000i.,  and  have  been  built  in  this  manner ;  and  for  doing  which 
the  owners  have  bitterly  repented  ever  afterwards.  We  know  one  gendeman 
who,  on  his  own  judgment,  aided  by  that  of  his  carpenter  and  bricklayer, 
laid  out  upwards  of  40,0002.  in  endeavouring  to  execute  a  plan  for  a  mansion, 
received  from  a  first-rate  architect ;  but,  in  doing  this,  not  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  construction  of  a  certain  dome  over  a  saloon,  it  has  become 
depressed  at  one  part  of  the  sides,  and  admits  rain  at  the  haunches  of  the 
arch.  Another  gentleman  commenced  the  building  of  a  house  on  the  day- 
work  system,  which,  if  it  be  ever  completed,  wiU  cost  him  three  times  more 
than  he  ever  contemplated  laying  out.  B.,  a  wealthy  merchant  about  to 
retire,  employed,  to  build  a  country  house,  a  very  worthy  carpenter,  who  had 
married  bis  wife's  maid,  and  also  had  become  a  master  in  a  small  way :  but, 
whether  from  not  baring  supplied  him  regularly  with  ready  m<mey,  or 
from  some  other  cause  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  certain  it  is,  that 
unseasoned  timber  was  used  in  the  partitions,  tooi,  and  floors ;  and  a  very 
warm  summer,  that  of  1826,  happening  soon  after  the  house  was  finished 
and  taken  possession  of,  the  whole  of  the  partitions  shrank  and  twisted  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  produce  large  rents  in  the  plaster.  The  carpenter  endea- 
voured to  persuade  his  employer  that  the  foundations  of  the  w^  had  given 
way ;  but  this  was  too  palpable  an  absurdity  to  be  credited  by  any  one.  The 
rents  in  the  plaster  of  the  pactitions  were  filled  up  with  putty  in  some  j^aoes, 
and  with  stucco  in  others ;  but  they  are  still  oonspieuous,  and  must  neoessa- 
rily  remain  so  till  the  lath  and  plaster  are  sMpped  ofi^  and  the  stud-work 
reclothed.  The  whole  of  the  boiurded  floors  in  this  house  shrank  so  much* 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  twice  taken  up  and  relaid ;  and  all  the  ceilings 
are  cracked.  Anodier  merchant  in  a  smaller  way,  a  few  years  ago,  built  a 
house  in  the  country,  which  cost  him  2000/.,  and  employed  a  very  respectable 
jobbing  carpenter  that  he  had  confidence  in,  from  having  been  kwg  accus- 
tomed to  employ  him  in  petty  jobs  in  town ;  but  confidence  is  often  the  result 
of  habit,  want  of  inquiryy  or  indolence ;  and  this  confidence  may  be  deserved 
by  an  indiridual  in  one  point,  or  in  several,  and  yet  not  be  applicable  to  all 
that  that  indiridual  will,  or  is  even  entitled  to,  undertake.  In  this  case,  the 
London  carpenter  and  joiner,  who  could  procnre  whatever  credit  was  waat^ 
ing  for  the  execution  of  little  jobs  that  he  .executed  from  time  to  time,  under 
the  immediate  eye,  it  may  be  said,  of  his  timber^merchant,  could  not  so 
readily  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  more  extensive  contract  for  an  erection  in  the 
country,  where  he  had  never  before  been  employed;  and  wbere,  as  his  timber^ 
merchant  well  knew,  if  his  employer  did  not,  he  had  to  purchase  his  experience, 
and  that  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  others,  firom  havinfg  himself  nothing 
to  lose.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  or  causes,  chalk  lime,  instead  of 
stone  lime,  was  employed  for  the  outside  walls,  and  unseasoned  tamber  for  the 
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eafrpentry  of  the  house,  w  well  as  for  the  joinery.  The  joints  of  the  Inrick* 
work  were  soon  obliged  to  he  raked  out,  and  filled  in  with  tuck  and  puck ; 
and  there  is  not  a  single  door  in  the  house  that  has  not  shrunk  and  twisted ; 
nor  a  window-sash  that  does  not  rattle  in  the  frames  wiUi  the  slightest  hreeie. 
It  u  true  there  is  no  want  of  ventilation  in  this  house,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  chinmej  that  does  not  draw  well ;  but  the  causes  which  produce  these 
effects  render  the  rooms  so  cold  in  winter,  that  they  cannot  be  thoroughly 
heated  by  the  largest  fires.  In  all  the  larger  windows,  the  panes  have  been 
cracked  by  the  twisting  of  the  sash-bars ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  par- 
titions and  the  floors  are  warped  and  rent,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  To  employ, 
first-rate  workmea,  and  supply  them  with  ready  money  for  purchasing  all  the 
materials,  is  a  mode  often  resorted  to,  under  the  idea  of  economy ;  but,  how- 
ever exeellent  and  honest  the  workmen  employed  may  be,  and  however  well 
Ihey  may  be  aoqaaioted  with  the  various  detaib  of  house-building,  they  must 
necessarily  be  without  the  experience  of  the  master-builder,  who  has  built 
several  houses  of  difierent  sizes ;  and  thus  be  liable  to  be  wrong  in  judging  of 
what  will  suit  The  persons  selling  the  materials  will  also  naturally  keep  their 
best  articles  for  their  best  customers ;  and  thus  the  purchaser  of  smsdl  quantities 
will  not  be  able  to  get  his  materials  either  so  good  or  so  cheap.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  it  seems  hard  to  lay  down  ndes  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the 
mechanic  or  tradesman  who  has  no  capital  from  ever  bettering  his  condition ; 
but  we  cannot  help  it.  We  merely  state  fiusts,  and  the  opinions  which  we  have 
formed  on  them.  In  amoiher  house,  built  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, in  addition  to  these  erils,  more  or  less  aggravated  or  alleviated,  in 
consequence  of  employing  an  ignorant  plumber*  all  the  lead  on  the  roof  of 
the  house,  which  was  too  thin,  and  was,  consequently,  raised,  cracked,  and 
twisted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  was  oUiged  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  by 
lead  of  a  thicker  quality  at  the  end  of  the  third  summer ;  and  all  the  water- 
closets  were  obliged  to  be  altered.  One  of  these,  a  self-acting  patent  one, 
which  cost  double  the  usual  expense,  was  rendered  useless  by  the  plumber's 
Bttempfing  to  improve  its  constructioB,  while  setting  it  up.  On  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  this  plumber,  it  was  found  that  he  had  pever  been  regularly 
brought  up  to  die  business,  but  that,  having  fSsiled  in  a  totally  difierent  trade, 
in  anodier  part  of  London,  he  had  set  up  as  a  plumber  on  the  faith  of  public 
ignorance.  In  this  manner  many  persons  about  the  metropolis  set  up  as  petty 
ttttsters  in  businesses  which  they  have  never  been  regularly  taught.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  occupations  of  cosl-merdiant,  wine-merchant^  publican, 
and  coffee-house-keeper,  are  universal  resources  to  persons  not  regularly 
brought  up  to  any  trade ;  but  diose  of  petty  builders,  jdumbers,  glaziers, 
bricklayerB,  spholsterers,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  trades  and  professions^ 
affe  also  the  resources  of  persons  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  original 
{MHVuits.  To  these  examples  of  bimgled  heswes,  we  ceuld  add  hundreds  of 
other  cases,  some  of  which  would  hardly  be  credited  by  our  readers,  which 
liave  come  under  our  observation  during  a  period  of  neariy  forty  years, 
all  which  time  orar  attention  has  been  constantly  directed  to  the  subjects 
of  building,  plantii^,  and  gardening.  We  tdudl  only  add,  thsit  our  decided 
opinion  is,  that,  whether  a  shed  or  a  mansion  is  to  be  erected,  tiie  cheapest 
mode,  as  wefl  as  the  best,  is  to  employ  a  iirBtrrate  builder. 

323".  Th0  principal  platKting  abmi  the  pheey  inohiding  the  trenching  and 
levelling  of  the  ground,  the  formation  of  the  approach  and  walks,  and  also 
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the  laying  out  of  the  kitchen-garden,  may  be  executed  by  contract,  by 
a  reapectable  nurseryman.  In  general,  however,  whether  in  small  or  large 
places,  the  work  will  he  more  carefuUy  done,  and  not  at  much  more  expense, 
by  employing  a  first-rate  head  gardener,  who  is  to  be  contmued  afterwards, 
to  manage  the  garden ;  and  allowing  him  to  execute  the  work,  partly  by  let- 
ting it  out  in  small  jobs,  and  partly  by  day  work.  Trenching,  digging  drains, 
excavating  for  roads  or  walks,  and  even  smoothing  and  levelling,  may  all  he 
done  by  the  job ;  and,  wherever  work  can  be  thus  executed,  it  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  best  mode  for  the  proprietor,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
workmen.  Much,  however,  in  this  case,  depends  on  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  head  gardener  in  letting  out  the  work';  and  his  attention  in 
seeing  it  properly  executed. 

824.  Whether  the  buildmge  cr  the  pkmtatioM  ought  to  he  commenced  Jirst^ 
is  a  question  which  admits  of  being  variously  answered,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Where  the  place  is  extennive,  and  much  planting,  wholly  detached 
from  buildings,  is  required,  all  the  plantations  may  be  commenced  two  or 
three  years  before  the  htuldings;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  place  like  that  before 
us,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  planting  is  connected  with  the  house  and 
offices,  or  the  kitchen-garden,  or  borders  the  approach  road,  all  the  buildings 
ought  to  be  completed,  at  least  exteriorly,  before  even  the  ground  is  levelled 
or  trenched  for  planting :  even  the  cartage  of  materials  to  the  house  along 
the  approach  road  will  endanger  young  trees  bordering  on  it ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  much  better  not  to  plant  them  till  the  road  is  made. 

325.  The  fint  actual  step  in  executing  the  huUtUngs,  more  particularly  the 
houte  and  officeSf  it  to  erect  a  temporary  ihed  for  the  uee  cf  the  carpenter  and 
other  workmen^  both  as  a  place  for  working  in,  and  to  enable  them  to  lock  up 
their  tools,  &c. ;  the  next  is  to  mark  out  the  foundations,  and  to  have  them 
excavated ;  and  the  third,  which  ought  to  go  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  first 
and  second,  is  the  procuring  and  laying  down  materials.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  first  and  the  last  workman  connected  with  erecting  any 
building  is  the  carpenter.  He  is  required  to  construct  skeleton  squares  or 
triangles,  before  the  ground  is  broken  for  the  foundations,  or  a  single  brick 
or  stone  can  be  laid,  in  order  that  the  angles  of  the  foundations  may  be  truly 
correct;  and,  as  the  building  proceeds,  he  is  employed  in  preparing  and 
placing  the  flooring,  roofing,  doors,  windows,  and  interior  fittings,  to  the  last 
step  in  joinery,  viz.,  that  of  putting  the  finger-plates  on  the  doors,  after  the 
painting  and  papering  have  been  finished*  Hence  it  is  that  carpenters 
(including  under  this  term  joiners)  know  more  about  the  detail  of  executing 
buildings  than  any  other  person  connected  with  them,  not  even  excepting  the 
architect;  and  hence,  also,  the  carpenter,  other  circumstances  being  the  same, 
will  invariably  he  found  the  most  intelligent  mechanic  on  an  estate,  as  con- 
nected with  constniction ;  as  the  gardener  will  generally  be  found  the  most 
intelligent,  as  connected  with  cultivation.  If  the  proprietor  of  a  country 
residence,  therefore,  find  himself  reduced  so  as  to  be  only  able  to  keep  two 
men  to  look  after  it,  these  two  should  be  the  carpenter  and  the  gardener. 
Remarks  of  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  some  out  of  place ; 
but,  this  book  being  intended  for  those  who  have  little  or  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we  think  them  likely  to  be  useful ; 
and  it  is  consistent  with  our  plan  to  introduce  them  incidentally  rather  than 
systematically. 
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326.  The  walk$y  the  tUuaiion  of  the  trees,  ^c,  are  eoiUy  marked  out  on  the 
ground,  by  drimng  ttakes  or  jnns  in  the  direction  of  the  linee  repreeenting  them 
in  ike  plan, — ^This  is  rendered  easy  by  the  squares  already  marked  out  and 
indicated  on  the  ground,  and  by  stakes,  with  numbers  on  theoi,  having  been 
driven  in  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  intersecting  lines  of  the  squares.  If 
these  squares  should  not  have  been  formed,  or  if  the  stakes  indicating  them 
should  have  been  taken  up,  or  partly  misplaced,  then  the  squares  ought  to  be 
laid  out  afresh,  remembering  to  keep  the  imaginary  lines  which  form  their 
sides  correctly  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west. 


SECTION   II. 


DESIGNS   FOR   COUNTRY   VILLAS;    WITH   THEIR    PLANTING,    CULTURE, 

AND    RENOVATION. 

327.  Counrty  tfiUat  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  small  country 
villas,  which  have  no  farm  attached ;  and  large  country  villas,  which  have  a 
small  farm  attached  to  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  paddock  for  feeding  a  cow  or 
a  couple  of  horses.  Of  the  first  kind  we  shall  give  three  or  four  imaginary 
designs  by  Mr.  Rutger,  many  years  land-steward  to  Sir  John  St  Aubyn ;  and 
one  or  two  by  Mr.  Lamb,  a  well-known  architect :  after  which  we  shall  give 
one  or  two  designs  of  places  actually  in  existence.  Of  the  larger  villas  we 
shall  give  very  few  examples  which  have  not  been  actually  executed. 

Subsection  I. — Small  Country  VHku. 

328.  Small  country  tfiUae  which  have  no  fields  attached  to  them,  have 
seldom  very  extensive  pleasure-grounds ;  and  therefore  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  them  consists  in  the  various  ways  that  maybe  adopted  of  laying 
out  their  flower-gardens ;  for  all  kitchen-gardens  must  be  very  nearly  alike, 
and  the  shrubbery  in  a  small  place  is  nearly  always  only  a  belt.  A  very  few 
designs  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general  style  of  villas  of  this 
kind. 

Design  XV. — To  lay  out  a  piece  of  ground,  of  a  regular  form,  and  two 
aerea  m  extent,  ae  a  email  country  viUa, 

329.  Ground  plan, — ^Though  this  villa,  figa,  128.  and  129.,  is  bounded  by 
straight  lines,  and,  being  rectangular,  might  form  a  portion  of  ground  along 
any  road,  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  buildings  are  disposed  prevents  it  from 
being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  suburban  villas.  The  design  is 
by  Mr.  Rutger,  and,  like  all  that  gentleman's  ground  plans,  is  remarkable  for 
convenience  of  arrangement. 

''The  ornamental  part  of  this  design,"  Mr.  Rutger  observes,  <*maybe 
considered  as  in  a  mixed  style,  partly  geometrical  and  partly  irregular.  The 
approach  is  by  a  lodge  entrance ;  and  it  passes  on  from  the  entrance  door  of 
the  house  to  the  stable-yard^  and  out  again  into  the  public  road.  On  the  left 
of  the  house  are  a  conservatory  and  its  fireplace,  &c,,  hidden  at  the  back  by  a 
shnibbery.  The  wing  on  the  right,  also  hidden  by  shrubs,  is  for  the  kitchen 
offices.    There  are  two  private  entrances  from  the  main  road,  that  on  the  left 
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(a)  for  ihe  family,  and  tbat  on  the  right  (e)  for  the  domeidci,  vith  ■  private 
walk  to  the  Utter  bom  the  kitchen  offices.  On  the  nght  of  thete  oSeet  it  ■ 
poultTf-oourt  («),  with  entrance!  for  the  family  at  I,  and  far  the  domeatici  at 
q,  adjoiniDg  to  which  are  the  laundrj  and  drying^ground  (/),  where  a  brew- 
faoute  or  cidet-houie  mayaUo  be  can Rtructed  if  required.  The  forcing  garden 
And  reicrve  grouod  lie  ti  the  back  of  the  etablei,  and  may  be  entered  from 
the  (table-yard,  for  the  convenience  of  dung,  &c,  as  well  aa  rrom  the  kitchen* 
garden  and  the  gardener'i  home.  The  erectioni  at  the  north  of  the  reaerve 
ground  are,apotting-ahed,  a  cellarformuriiroomB,&c.,  with  fruit-room*  orer, 
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and  the  gardener's  house.  The  range  for  two  forcing-houses,  with  a  green- 
house between,  is  placed  against  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  approached  in  front  by  a  walk  from  the  lawn  or  pleasure-ground. 
On  the  western  front  of  the  house  is  a  colonnade,  in  front  of  which  a  terrace 
walk  extends  on  each  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  lawn ;  on  the  verge  of  which 
are  small  clumps  and  vases,  or  other  ornamental  devices,  in  alternate  succes- 
sion. On  the  farther  side  of  the  lawn  are  a  pond  with  a  fountain,  and  a 
summer-house  or  billiard-room  behind  it.  The  small  circles  in  the  shrubbery 
on  each  side  of  the  summer-house,  at  r  r,  are  intended  for  statues,  or  some 
kind  of  ornamental  structure."    See  the  isometrical  yiew,/y.  129. 

Mr.  Rutger  continues :  "  I  beg  here  to  observe,  that,  as  a  general  principle, 
I  would  not  admit  of  walks  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so, 
where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided ;  and  that,  where  it  cannot,  I  should  conceal 
the  angles  formed  by  their  intersections  with  shrubs,  planted  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  walks.  In  the  ground  plan  (fiff,  128.),  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  on  three  sides  or  comers  of  the  walks  which  cross  each  other  at  < «,  this 
principle  is  attended  to ;  and  that  on  the  fourth  side  I  have  indicated  a  vase, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  though  I  think  that  shrubs 
would  be  better." 

a»  Cazriflge  entraooe  teem  the  Brighton  road. 
b,  FHyate  foot  entranos  for  the  family. 
e.  Private  foot  entranoe  for  the  domesties. 

d,  Stable-oonrt,  With  ooaehman's  lodgings  over  tfle  hsrnefls-room ;  a  three-stalled  stable^ 

donUe  ooach-hoose,  ke. 

e,  Pooltiy-yard,  with  a  private  entranee  for  the  master  and  mistreis  at  2»  and  an  entrance 

ft>r  domestios  at  q. 

/  Lanndry  and  drjing>groimd,  in  which  there  may  be  a  brewhoose  and  a  dder-mlll.  if 
thought  reqidrite. 

ff,  Fondng  and  reserve  groond,  the  range  of  bollding  on  the  north  side  inelading  the  gar- 
dener's house,  mushroom-shed,  and  tool-house. 

A,  Peachphoose  and  vinery,  having  a  greenhouse  between  them,  and  behind  the  Utehen- 
garden.  In  which  are  the  sheds  and  ftimaoes. 

i,  Summer-hoose.  ft.  Conservatory. 

I,  The  fiunOy's  private  entranoe  to  the  poultry-yard ;  and  through  it  to  the  laundry  (/),  or 
to  the  stable>oonrt  (d). 

m,  Furnace-shed  and  potting  shed  for  the  conservatoiy ;  behind  which  Is  a  water-eloset ; 
the  wh<de  concealed  from  the  entranoe  approach  by  evergreens.  The  water-doset  is 
entered  by  aooncealed  door  in  the  back  wall  of  the  conservatory,  and  it  has  also  another 
door  on  the  ontdde ;  so  that  no  parson  need  oome  out  by  the  same  door  by  whieh  hr 
went  in. 

n»  Gardener's  house,  with  an  entranoe  ftom  the  public  road,  and  another  ftom  the  reserve- 
ground. 

o,  Mushroomroellar,  with  fruit-room  over  it.  In  this  cellar  may  also  be  forced  rhubarb, 
cUcoiy,  &e. 

ji,  Tool-house  and  poultry-shed. 

Hm  ioe  is  supposed  to  be  kept  in  one  of  the  oellars  under  the  right  wing  of  the  house. 

330.  Remarks, — There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  this  design,  that  we 
would  wish  to  alter,  with  the  exception  of  the  termination  of  the  terrace  walk 
at  tin  Jiff.  128.  We  would  have  this  walk  terminate  either  in  an  alcove,  and 
jpve  up  altogether  the  entrance  in  that  quarter  to  the  kitchen-garden ;  or  we 
would  carry  it  on  to  the  kitchen-garden  wall,  and  terminate  it  there  in  an 
archway,  which  should  form  an  entrance  to  Ae  kitchen-garden.    The  oppo- 
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iite  end  of  die  terrace  walk,  which,  in  the  ground  plan,  is  eoneealed  by  treea, 
u  intended,  we  preiutne,  to  terminate  in  a  corered  aeat  of  aome  kind,  dwt 


SHAT.L  COVNTRT   1 


hu  an  BTcliiteetiml  character  hannoDising  with  the  hotiie  and  conieiraloty. 
Wherever  itTtight  iralki  are  used  in  lajrjng  out  grounda,  one  of  the  tnain 
point*  to  be  attended  to  respecting  them  ia,  Iheir  finish,  or  lenuinationi ;  u< 
when  thcie  are  not  of  a  decided  descrip^on,  there  ii  a  «rant  of  that  character 
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of  art  which  is  essential  to  this  style  of  design.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  a  sufficient  reason ;  for  why  should  a  walk  he  continued  along  in 
a  straight  line,  unless  it  he  for  the  purpose  of  arriyiug  at  some  point  or  ohject 
that  it  is  desirahle  to  go  and  see  ?  The  windings  of  walks  aJso  depend,  or 
ought  to  depend,  on  the  same  principle,  viz.  the  recurrence  of  ohstacles, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  which  prevent  them  from  being  made  straight. 
We  go  along  a  straight  walk,  in  order  to  come  at  the  object  which  is  at  the 
end  of  it ;  and  along  a  Winding  one,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  objects  that 
graduaUy  develope  themselves  as  one  turn  succeeds  another.  The  straight 
walk  approaches  its  object  in  a  direct  and  grand  manner ;  the  winding  one 
in  a  manner  which  is  varied  and  graceful. 
Design  XVI. — A  vUla  of  three  acres  in  extent,  with  a  nearly  regular  outUne, 

331.  Ground  Plan, — In  this  design  (fiffs.  130.  and  131.),  Mr.  Rutger  informs 
us,  *'  the  house  is  approached  by  a  lodge  entrance  (a),  and  the  area  in  front 
presents  an  oval :  the  carriage  road  to  the  stables  (b)  is  from  the  road  at  the 
north-east  comer  (c).  At  the  north  end  of  the  house  are'  the  yards  and  build- 
ings for  the  different  offices,  to  be  appropriated  as  it  may  he  found  expedient ; 
all  of  which  may  be  entered  from  the  road  c,  which  leads  from  the  main  road 
to  the  stables.  On  the  west  of  the  stables  is  a  range  of  forcing-houses  (<f), 
with  potting-shed,  &c.,  and  gardener's  room.  At  the  back,  and  farther  on, 
is  the  frame-ground  (^),  from  which  the  kitchen-garden  (/)  is  entered ;  where 
there  is  a  pond,  and  also  a  cross  wall,  to  give  more  room  for  fruit  trees.  It 
will  be  observed  that  there  is  access  to  all  these  departments,  from  the  stable- 
yard  (6),  for  the  convenience  of  carting  in  dung,  &c. ;  and,  also,  that  the 
offices  and  yards  appertaining  to  them  are  all  shut  out  of  view  from  the  house 
by  shrubs.  On  turning  to  the  right  from  the  west  front  of  the  house,  a  walk 
(^)  is  opened  to  the  stable-yard ;  and,  farther  on,  a  walk  (h)  leads  into  the 
forcing-house  department  (d).  The  principal  entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden 
(i)  is  in  the  centre,  at  the  west  end  of  the  shrubbery.  There  is  a  pond  with 
01  foimtain  {k)  on  the  lawn,  and,  opposite  to  it,  a  summei^house  (i).  On  the 
south  there  is  a  side  walk,  which  leads  to  a  small  flower-garden  (m),  enclosed 
by  a  shrubbery,  with  a  reading-room  (n) ;  and,  on  the  north,  nearly  opposite, 
is  a  conservatory  (o),  and  an  oval  clump  at  its  front  on  the  lawn,  with  a  walk 
to  communicate  from  the  carriage  entrance." 

Design  XVI I. — Fnr  laying  out  a  vUla  of  three  acres  and  a  half  on  a  level 
surface,  with  afirgt-rate  house. 

332.  Ground  plan, — For  this  design  (Jigs.  132.  and  133.)  we  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Rutger.  "  The  house  is  approached  from  the  south-west  by 
a  lodge  entrance  (a),  and,  as  the  road  indicates,  the  carriage  returns  to  the 
stables  on  the  north-east  of  the  premises.  The  coach-house  \h),  in  this  design, 
is  detached  from  the  stables,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  yard  (c),  which  may 
be  made  available  for  the  dung,  and,  also,  for  compost  for  the  frame  and 
forcing  departments.  In  the  frame-ground  (d),  adjoining  to  the  stable-yard, 
is  a  row  of  sheds,  for  the  gardener's  room  and  other  purposes.  The  forcing- 
houses  (e)  are  at  the  back  of  the  frames,  separated  by  a  yew  hedge  (/),  which 
also  divides  the  frame-ground  from  the  kitchen-garden  {g),  which  is  walled 
on  three  sides,  with  an  irregular  slip  (A)  round  as  far  as  the  walls  and  foncing- 
houses  extend.  The  offices  (t)  are  placed  at  the  south  end  of  the  house,  and 
hidden  by  a  shrubbery,  through  which  there  are  a  back  entrance  (k),  and  also 
a  walk  (/}  to  communicate  with  the  out-door  offices,  such  as  the  laundry  (m), 
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poultry-court  (»),  brewhouse,  &c.  (o),  of  all  of  which  the  view  ii  supposed  to 
be  hidden  from  the  house  by  the  shrubs  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  oval 
area  at  the  east  front.  The  north  end  of  the  building  (p)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  drawing-room,  from  which  a  covered  way  (q)  leads  to  a  conservatory  (r), 
in  front  of  which  is  a  flower  garden,  which  may  be  entered  either  from  the 
covered  way,  or  from  the  conservatory.  From  die  covered  way,  on  the  right, 
a  walk  (s)  leads  out  to  an  aviary  (/),  and  to  a  compartment  for  fancy  fowls, 
ducks,  &c.  (tt),  in  which  there  is  a  building  (v)  to  be  appropriated  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor.  On  leaving  the  flower-garden,  and  turning 
to  the  right,  the  walk  leads  through  a  covered  way  (w),  wherein  is  a  seat,  and 
opposite  to  it  a  piece  of  water.  Proceeding  onward,  a  summer-house  («)  is 
approached,  situated  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  whole  length  of  the  narrow 
lawn  at  its  front." 

333.  The  conservatory, — ^The  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  conservatory 
ii  made  to  front  the  south,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  connected  with  the  house 
by  the  covered  way,  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  covered  way  might  be  greatly 
increased  in  interest,  if  the  roof  were  glazed,  and  moveable  sashes  were 
adapted  to  the  spaces  between  the  supports  in  front.  These  sashes  might  be 
taken  out,  and  those  of  the  ruof  taken  ofi*,  in  the  summer  time,  and  used  for 
covering  beds  of  cucumbers  and  melons.  A  part  of  the  floor  of  this  covered 
way,  next  the  back  wall,  should  then  be  formed  into  a  bed  for  plants,  and 
might  contain  a  very  fine  assemblage  of  such  of  the  Australian  and  Chinese 
or  Japan  shrubs  as  bloom  during  winter  or  in  early  spring,  or  Cape  heaths. 
The  pathway  need  not,  in  such  a  narrow  building,  be  above  3  ft.  broad ;  and 
it  should  be  carried  along  the  front  of  the  structure,  in  order  that  the  eye 
may  look  on  the  best  side  of  the  plants,  which  is  always  the  side  next  the 
light.  Against  each  support,  in  front,  a  creeper  may  be  planted,  and  trained 
up  it  and  across  the  rafter  to  the  back  wall.  A  long,  narrow,  and  not  very 
high,  conservatory  of  this  kind  is,  doubtless,  less  grand  and  imposing  than 
one  of  larger  dimensions,  a  view  down  the  middle  of  which  is  seen  from  one 
of  the  living-rooms ;  but  it  is  calculated  to  afford  much  more  enjoyment  to 
the  lover  of  plants,  as  well  as  much  more  variety  to  the  general  observer ; 
because  each  plant  is,  as  it  were,  passed  before  him  in  succession.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  enjoyment  produced  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  comparatively 
low,  winding  green-house  or  conservatory,  like  the  covered  way  shown  in  the 
isometrical  view  {Jig.  133.),  and  that  produced  by  a  rectangular  one  of  large 
dimensions,  such  as  those  commonly  appended  to  first-rate  mansions,  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  all  understood ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  sufiiciently 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  proprietors  of  villa  residences.  The  object 
with  such  persjns,  when  they  propose  to  construct  a  green-house  or  oonser* 
vatory,  is  to  have  one  which  shall  be  considered  large ;  and,  hence,  the  fear 
of  the  expense  often  deters  them  from  enjoying  this  innocent  luxury.  Now, 
a  large  conservatory,  if  it  is  architectural,  forms  a  very  handsome  appendage 
to  a  house ;  but,  if  it  is  not  architectural,  it  injures  the  effect  of  the  house, 
by  its  resemblance  to  the  common  shed-like  forcing-houses  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  or  of  a  nursery.  This  last  kind  of  conservatory  or  green-house 
attached  to  a  house  is,  therefore,  a  deformity  rather  than  a  beauty ;  while 
the  other,  though  it  is  a  grand  architectural  appendage,  is  only  adapted  to 
first-rate  mansions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  long  narrow  conservatory,  such  as 
we  have  described,  is  equally  adapted  to  the  cottage  and  to  the  mansion ;  aud 
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it  costs  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  space  enclosed  than  the  large  structnre ; 
while  the  plants,  being  nearer  to  the  light,  arrive  at  greater  perfection ;  and, 
being  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  are  seen  to  greater  advantage.  An- 
other advantage  of  a  long  narrow  conservatory  is,  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  windows  of  the  house ;  because,  being  narrow,  it  requires  but  a 
small  portion  of  wall  for  it  to  abut  against,  and  may  proceed  from  any  door 
or  living-room  window  that  may  be  convenient 

334.  Remarks. — ^The  apparent  extent  of  this  place  might  be  greatly  increaaed 
by  connecting  the  walk  at  y  with  that  at  2  by  a  tunnel ;  but  the  practicability 
and  expediency  of  this  will  depend  very  much  on  the  dr}*ness  of  the  subsoil. 
The  extent  of  the  walks  might,  also,  be  considerably  increased,  by  conducting 
one  from  «,  over  or  under  the  approach  road  near  the  entrance,  and  leading 
it  round  the  kitchen-garden  on  a  glade  of  turf  properly  furnished  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  so  in  a  tunnel,  under  the  road  to  the  offices,  to  %.  Of  course, 
this  arrangement  would  diminish  the  extent,  and  vary  the  position,  of  the 
kitchen-garden  ;  and  it  would  require  such  an  arrangement  to  be  made  at 
f,  kf  and  /,  as  not  to  have  a  tunnel  longer  tlian  three  or  four  yards.  All  this, 
and  many  other  arrangements  of  the  kind,  might  be  effected  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  produce  a  very  striking  result,  provided  the  subsoil  were  thoroughly 
dry,  and  a  little  extra  expense  not  objected  to.  In  short,  it  may  be  held 
as  an  axiom,  in  laying  out  villa  gardens  of  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to 
twenty  acres  and  upwards,  that  their  apparent  extent  to  the  stranger  walking 
through  them  may  be  doubled  or  trebled  by  judicious  tunneling  in  some 
places,  and  carrying  the  roa^  or  walk  over  bridges,  through  a  ruin  or  rock> 
work,  or  under  an  arcade  or  trellis-work,  in  others.  Improvements  of  tliia 
kind  cannot  be  ^own  with  much  effect  on  paper;  but  in  reality,  when  judi- 
ciously executed,  they  have  the  effect  of  enchantment. 

Dbsiom  XVUI* — ^or  laying  out  a  viUa  of  four  aetetf  with  a  regular  outline. 
335.  Ground  plan.'^Thi^  villa  (figs.  134.  and  135.)  is  also  by  Mr.  Rutger. 
"The  lodge  entrance  (a^is  at  the  north-east  comer:  the  road  forms  a  sweep 
to  the  house,  and  passes  on  to  the  stables,  at  the  south-east  comer.  The 
stable-yard  {h)  contains  the  stables,  coach-house,  and  brewhouse;  at  the 
north  of  which  is  placed  the  laulTAy,  witL  its  djrytng-yard  (c).  At  tJieL^ack 
of  the  Btable^court  is  a  yard,  in  which  are  a  place  for  the  dung  {d\  a  piggery 
(e),  and  a  mushroom-shed  (/).  The  portion  of  the  yard  which  contains  the 
mushroom-shed  may  be  parted  off  at  pleasure  in  a  line  with  the  coach-house, 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  g^  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  form  ji  place  for 
compost,  or  for  mixing  and  turning  dung.  In  the  yard  adjoining,  aauth  of 
the  frame-ground  (^),  is  the  gardener's  room  (i),  which  may  be  available, 
also,  if  made  large  enough,  for  a  fruit,  seed,  and  onion-ioom.  The, melon- 
ground  (h)  is  supposed  to  contain  three  ranges  of  frames  and  a  pit  (/'),  and 
also  a  forcing-house  {k)  at  the  back.  There  is  another  forcing-house  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  contiguous  to  the  frame-ground,  at  /.  The  kitchen-garden 
(m)  has  a  wall  all  rohnd  it,  and  slips  on  both  sid^sand  at  one  end.  The  walk 
at  fi,  on  entering  the  premises,  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  lodge  entrance, 
is  intended  for  the  domestics,  and  communica^s  with  the  laundry  and  stablea, 
and  it  is  also  meant  as  a  back  entrance  to  the  house.  On  the  lawn  of  the 
entrance  front  is  a  piece  of  water,  with  a  walk  round,  communicating  at  each 
end  with  the  coach  road.  Proceeding  from  the  western  front  to  the  right, 
you  may  enter  the  flower-garden  (o),  in  which  there  is  a  conservatory  (p) ; 
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or,  by  leaving  the  flower-garden  on  the  right,  you  are  led  on  by  different 
walks,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  At  the  north-west  corner  are  a  piece  of 
water  {q)  and  a  summer-house  (r).  In  the  centre,  on  the  west^  is  a  seat  («) ; 
and  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  pleasure-ground  is  another  structure  (0, 
in  front  of  which  there  is  an  oval  (»),  intended  either  for  a  small  bowling- 
green,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  Proceeding  onwards,  you  come  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden  on  the  right  (v) ;  and  on  the  left  is  a 
bridge  (fv),  leading  over  a  piece  of  water  to  the  oval  («)  at  the  western  front, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  circle  (y),  for  a  fountain,  statue,  or  large  vase.  In 
a  place  of  this  extent,  a  good  collection  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs  might  be 
introduced  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  whole  might  almost  be  considered  as  an 
arboretum ;  and  the  line  of  shrubs,  which  is  placed  to .  hide  the  kitchen- 
garden,  might  be  converted  into  an  American  border." 

336.  Remarks  appUeable  to  the  preeedkiff  detigne* — The  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  all  these  designs,  is  supposed  to  be  even,  and  for  the  most  part 
flat;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  laying  out  the 
roads  and  walks  in  any  direction  which  the  designer  may  think  suitable.  It 
may  be  asked,  then,  by  what  leading  circumstance  the  designer  is  influenced 
in  tracing  the  lines  for  the  roads  and  walks,  as  shown  in  these  plans?  Is  it 
arbitrary,  depending  on  his  particular  taste ;  or  is  it  guided  by  some  circum- 
stance in  the  situation,  the  wants  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  means  which  he 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist?  To  these  questions  we  answer,  that  all  the 
main  features,  in  laying  out  a  place,  are  indicated  by  certain  circumstances,  either 
peculiar  to  the  situation,  or  peculiar  to  the  wan^  and  means  of  the  intended 
occupier.  For  example,  the  situation  of  the  entrAce  lodge  is  determined  by  the 
point  or  side  of  the  estate  on  which  it  touches  the  public  to^  If  the  road 
touches  on  only  one  point,  there  is,  of  course,  no  choice ;  but,  ;f  it  borders  the 
estate  on  one  or  more  sides,  then  a  point  is  chosen  for  the  entrance  which  it  is 
considered  may  be  most  convenient  for  use,  and  m^y  show  the  place  off  to 
visiters  entering  by  it*to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  distance  at  which  the 
house  is  placed  from  the  public  road,  and  its  position  relatively  to  the 
boundary  fence  on  every  side,  depend  chiefly,  where  the  surface  is  even,  on 
the  gxtent  of  the  ground,  but  partlf  also  oAvits  form;  whether  it  ^extends  in 
lengtb  or  breadth,  and  whether  the'  boundary  is  very  irregular,  or  tolerably 
regular.  Something,  also,  depends  on  the  style  in  which  the  occupant 
intends  (o  live.  Where  there  are  no  horses  or  carriages,  and  but  few^  servant^ 
are  kept,  labour  is  saved  by  having  the  house  near  the  road ;  but,  even  in  this 
case,  if  the  family  had  but  few  visiters,  and  were  devoted  to  their  garden, 
placing  the  house  in  the  interior  "of  the  property  would  be  more  suitable. 
The  situation  of  th^  house  is  also  influenced  by  the  room  which  requires  to  be 
found  for  the  offices  and  kitchen-garden ;  and,  also,  by  the  proper  aspect 
'  which  the  fronts' of  thfe  house  ought  to  have ;  that  for  the  garden  or  living^rooqi 
front  being  generally  the  south-east  or  south-west.  The  number  and  direc- 
tion of  the  walks  are  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  outline  of  the 
ground.  In  all  small  platfes,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  long  a  walk  as  can 
be  got,  for  the  sake  of  recreation ;  and  the  longest  walk  is  necessarily  that 
which  follows  the  boundary.  Hence,  almost  every  place,  whether  large  or 
small,  has  a  walk  round  it.  The  walks  in  the  interior  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  place.  In  the  smallest  residence,  one  is  required  from  the 
house  to- the  kitchen-garden ;  and  a  walk  round  the  outside  of  the  latter  is 
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fonnd  conTenient  for  culture,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  place  for  recreation. 
Any  other  walks  than  one  round  the  boundary,  and  another  round  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  connected  with  the  out- door  offices,  must  depend  on 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  situation  or  the  occupier.  If  there  are  great 
natural  inequalities  of  surface,  a  piece  of  natural  rock  or  natural  water,  a 
walk  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  show  them  to  advantage ;  and,  if  the  occupier 
is  wealthy,  and  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation,  he  may  create 
hills,  hollows,  and  other  inequalities,  form  rocks  and  water,  and  erect  build- 
ings at  pleasure ;  to  all  which  objects  walks  are  either  required,  or  may  be 
legitimately  introduced. 

337.  The  plantations  wteeisary  to  form  a  small  residence  are,  in  the  same 
manner,  guided  by  reason  in  all  that  relates  to  general  effect ;  and  in  detail 
they  depend  on  the  taste  and  means  of  the  intended  occupier.  Trees  are 
wanted  throughout  the  grounds  to  connect  one  object  with  another ;  to  unite 
the  house  with  the  offices,  and  partially  to  conceal  the  latter ;  and  to  unite 
the  place  as  a  whole  with  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  with  the 
adjoining  scenery.  Trees  are  also  required  for  shade,  and  for  shelter. 
Shrubs  are,  in  this  sense,  to  be  considered  as  included  under  trees.  They 
are  wanted  for  'thickening  masses  and  screens  so  that  they  may  not  be  seen 
through ;  and  also  for  sheltering,  and,  in  some  cases,  shading,  herbaceous 
plants;  and,  in  the  form  of  hedges,  they  serve  for  subdividing  compart- 
ments. So  far  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  guided  by  common  sense ; 
the  next  point  is,  to  determine  the  choice  of  species  and  varieties,  which 
is  in  part  determined  by  comttion  sense,  and  in  part  by  the  particular 
taste  and  means  of  the  occupier.  It  is  natural  that  the  finer  or  more  choice 
kinds  of  ti«es  and  shrubs  should  be  placed  near  the  house,  as  the  centre  of 
art  and  refinement;  and,  also,  that  evergreens  should  abound  there,  as  being 
in  our  climate  indicative  of  culture  and  taste.  In  a  small  place,  trees  of 
small  size  wUl  naturally  be  preferred  to  those  which  soon  attain  a  very  large 
size,  such  as  some  of  the  elms  and  poplars.  Trees  with  showy  flowers  or 
fruit  will  be  selected,  in  preference  to  those  which  have  the  flowers  and  fruit 
inconspicuous.  In  exposed  situations,  hardy  trees  which  endure  the  blast 
will  be  preferred  to  sUcb  as  are  more  tender ;  and,  where  objects  are  to  be 
concealed,  evergreens  wOl  always  be  preferred  to  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
deciduous.  These  general  principles  are  applicable  to  all  small  places.  The 
further  pursuance  of  the  subject  belongs  to  the  particular  taste  and  means  of 
the  individual.  One  person  may  choose  to  render  his  place  a  complete  arbo- 
retum ;  another  may  limit  hithself  to  a  few  species  of  the  more  showy  trees 
and  shrubs ;  a  third  may  pref^  large  rapid-growing  trees,  that  he  may  soon 
have  the  pleasure  of  pruning  or  thinning  them  for  profit;  while  a  fourth  may 
give  a  preference  to  fhilt-trees,  and  so  on.  There  is,  in  short,  no  end  to  the 
▼ariations  that  may  be  introduced  in  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  those  beauties  which  all  trees  and  shrubs  produce, 
viz.  individual  expression  and  chan^ter  as  pictorial  objects,  variety  and 
intricacy  in  combination,  and  botanical 'interest. 

338.  The  piece*  qf  water^  in  all  these  designs,  are  liable  to  objections  ;  but 
these  are  partly  owing  to  the  particular  ndanner  in  which  the  ground  plans 
are  drawn,  and  their  very  small  scale,  tt  these  pieces  of  water  and  the 
adjoining  scenery  are  considered  as  being  in  the  picturesque  style,  then  the 
pieces  of  water  would  require  a  considerable  addition  of  trees  and  shrubs  to 
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conceal  and  vary  their  boundaries,  to  connect  them  with  the  general  scenery, 
and  to  disguise  their  poverty  of  shape.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  gardenesque  pieces  of  water,  to  be  planted  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  then  the  shapes  of  the  ponds  or  miniature  lakes  ought  to  be  hand- 
somer in  themselves  than  tliey  now  are,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect, 
even  without  any  trees  and  shrubs  whatever  as  accompaniments.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  say  that  gardenesque  pieces  of  water  ought  to  be  with- 
out trees  and  shrubs ;  on  the  contrary,  they  require  this  addition  to  display 
them  to  advantage,  no  less  than  picturesque  pieces  of  water ;  all  the  differ- 
ence being,  that  in  the  former  case  they  must  be  added  in  a  gardenesque 
manner.  The  pieces  of  water  in  these  designs  are  not  sufficiently  handsome 
to  be  admired  as  gardenesque,  and  not  sufficiently  disguised  by  trees  and 
shrubs  to  be  decidedly  picturesque ;  but  this,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  smallness  of  the  scale,  and  the  fear  of 
crowding  the  places  with  too  many  trees  and  shrubs. 

Desiom  XIX. — To  lay  cut  a  tiUa  rendence  cf  two  acres,  within  a  regular 
boundary,  m  the  geometrical  style, 

339.  Ground  plan,  ^c.-*The  object  in  this  case  is  to  produce  a  splendid 
effect  at  a  moderate  expense  of  annual  keeping,  but  with  no  regard  to  profit. 
The  general  form  of  the  ground  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  and  its  disposition 
18  so  clearly  shown  in  the  isometricai  view  (fig,  136.),  that  it  will  require  little 
or  no  description.    The  entrance  is  through  a  straight  avenue  to  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  leads  to  a  raised  platform  on  which  the  house  stands.    To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  avenue  are  double  rows  t>f  trees,  which  may  be  fruit- 
bearing  kinds,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum.    Beyond  these,  on 
each  side,  are  two  small  kitchen-gardens,  intended  for  gooseberries,  straw- 
berries, and  other  small  fruits,  and  for  potherbs,  tart  rhubarb,  spinach,  kidney- 
beans,  and  a  few  such  vegetables  as  are  desirable  to  have  always  at  hand. 
The  house  and  these  kitchen-gardens  occupy  about  half  the  entire  residence. 
The  other  half  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  sunk  flower-garden,  consisting  of 
a  variety  of  curvilinear  beds,  bordered  by  a  kerb  of  stone,  and  surrounded  by 
turf.    From  the  terrace  walks  there  are  four  descents  to  this  garden,  each 
consisting  of  a  double  flight  of  steps.    Each  bed  is  supposed  to  be  planted 
with  one  kind  of  herbaceous  plant,  so  as  to  produce  large  masses  of  colour. 
The  mode  of  selecting  plants  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  lists  of  suitable 
plants,  have  been  already  given  (p.  69.  and  p.  123.),  and  further  resources 
wiU  be  found  in  the  lists  given  in  the  after  part  of  this  work.    The  sloping 
border  between  the  sunk  area  and  the  flower-garden  may  either  be  planted 
with  low  evergreen  shrubs,  with  roses  kept  low,  or  it  may  be  in  turf,  or  in 
rockwork :  in  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  collection  of  rock 
plants.     Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  disposition  of  this  sloping  border 
would  be  to  vary  it  with  ornaments  of  box,  on  a  ground  of  turf,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  an  architectural  moulding.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  foun- 
tain.   In  situations  where  so  much  turf  was  not  desirable,  the  walks  between 
the  beds  might  be  of  gravel  or  paved ;  but  they  will  produce  the  best  effect 
in  turf.    Instead  of  a  raised  terrace-walk  surrounding  this  flower-garden, 
there  might  be  in  its  place  a  narrow  conservatory,  such  as  that  remarked  on 
in  p.  234. ;  in  front  of  this  conservatory,  a  narrow  border  for  Cape  and  other 
half-hardy  bulbs ;  then  a  terraoe-walk,  two  steps  lower  than  the  level  of  that 
within  the  conservatory,  with  another  narrow  border,  and  beyond  that  a  low 
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parapet  wall,  ornamented  with  vases.  This  terrace>walk,  though  not  so  high 
as  that  represented  in  the  figure,  should  still  he  at  least  5  ft.  ahove  the  level 
of  the  flower-garden,  in  order  that  the  spectator  may  look  down  on  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  see  the  shapes  of  the  heds.  We  have  ohserved,  in  a  preced- 
ing page,  that  wherever  the  fi^gures  forming  a  flower-garden  are  regular  or 
symmetrical,  to  be  seen  in  their  foil  beauty,  the  eye  should  be  so  elevated,  as, 
when  looking  down  on  them,  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  entire  shape  of 
each  bed.  What  the  height  of  the  eye  ought  to  be,  to  do  this,  may  always 
be  determined  beforehand,  by  ascertaining  the  width  of  the  flower-garden 
or  symmetrical  figure,  the  distance  between  the  beds,  and  the  position  of  the 
spectator.  In  general,  the  angle  made  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  farther 
edge  of  the  most  distant  bed  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  should  not  be  less 
than  15^;  and  hence,  taking  the  height  of  the  human  eye  at  5  ft.,  a  square 
or  circular  symmetrica]  flower-garden,  of  40  ft.  in  diameter,  ought  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  walk  raised  to  the  height  of  at  least  4}  feet  above  its 
level;  while  a  flower-garden  of  double  the  size  ought  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  walk  9  ft.  high.  When  a  parterre  of  symmetrical  beds  is  to  be  planted 
with  low  shrubs,  such  as  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias,  &c.,  the  surround- 
ing walk  ought  to  be  made  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  anticipated  growth  of 
the  plants.  These  rules,  the  correctness  of  which  no  person  of  any  expe- 
rience will,  we  think,  dispute,  show  that,  when  very  large  spaces  are  to  be 
laid  out  as  flower-gardens,  symmetrical  figures  need  not  be  attempted,  except 
near  the  walk,  where  they  will  be  immediately  under  the  eye,  unless  they  are 
so  situated  as  to  be  seen  from  diflerent  heights.  Hence,  in  very  extensile 
designs,  such  as  fig,  137.,  two  systems  of  symmetrical  figures  are  adopted  ; 
one  near  the  margin  of  the  walk,  to  be  seen  from  the  terrace  immediately 
adjoining ;  and  the  other  in  the  centre,  to  be  seen  from  more  elevated  and 
distant  points  of  view.  If  the  reader  will  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  to  see 
any  figure  distinctly,  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  most  distant  points 
of  it  must  meet  the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  an  angle  of  15^ ;  and  that  this 
angle  will  not  be  obtained  by  an  individual,  whose  eye  is  5  ft.  from  the 
ground,  at  a  greater  distance  than  20  ft.,  he  will  never  be  at  a  loss. 

Fig.  138.  shows  the  diflerent  heights  which  a  terrace-walk  requires  to  be 
above  the  level  of  the  flower-garden,  according  to  the  size  of  the  garden. 


340.  A  rosarium  might  easily'be  formed  in  the  sunk  garden  shown  in  fig. 
137.,  by  planting  the  dwarf  roses  in  the  beds  nearest  the  walks ;  and  the 
standard  roses  in  the  beds  in  the  centre ;  arranging  the  others  by  planting 
trees  of  diflerent  heights,  so  as  to  give  the  clumps  a  sloping  appearance,  with 
the  highest  plants  in  the  centre.  Tlie  plants  may  be  selected  from  the  lists  of 
roses  to  be  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work. 

r2 
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DesiflH  XX. — Plan  rf  Ike gromdt  of  Cktiter  Holme  Collage,  Uud  tmt  bt/ 
Mr.  Harland. 
341.  Geaeral  obeervaiUmM. — ^ThU  cottage  (lee  fig.  139.)  wu  Uie  reiidence 
of  the  late  Rev.  Aothooj  Hedlej.     It  it  situated  in  a  moM  tomauiic  spot,  at 


the  head  or  opentDg  of  a  deep  rocky  glen,  which  runs  southward,  and  tbe 
bottom  of  which  ii  washed  by  the  Chinely  Bum.  a  mitiU  itream  which  b!0* 
into  the  Biver  Tyne.  The  Bum  tudi  for  loine  time  in  a  (outheiiy  diieetion ; 
when.  luddenly  turning  eastward,  lE  approacbe*  the  houM,  and,  just  i^po«ita 
to  it,  fonnt  a  beautiful  natural  cascade,  which  ii  teen  to  great  advantage  liom 
some  of  the  principal  windows.  It  here  tnms  at  right  anglea,  and  runs  wiath- 
ward,  down  the  west  ride  of  the  grounds,  over  a  complete  bed  of  shetviDg 
rocks,  and  under  a  rustic  bridge  at  the  south  extremity ;  and,  a  short  way 
below,  it  is  turned  aside  westward  by  a  very  high  rock,  which  is  crowned  witli 
hanging  woods.  On  tlie  east,  south-east,  and  wett^  rise  gently-swelling  hilU, 
beautiAdly  covered  with  wood. 

342.  Oroimd  plan,  S(e. — From  the  elevated  situation  of  the  house  a  in 
fig.  140.,  and  the  quick  descent  from  it,  it 'became  necessary  to  make  a  con- 
uderable  terrace  (6)  on  the  south  side,  to  give  esse  and  facility  to  the  approach 
and  walk  round  the  house  ;  and  which  terrace  ia  continued  quite  through  to 
the  east  side,  where  it  tarns  into  the  walk.  Below  this  is  another  terrace  (c), 
which  also  leads  into  the  same  walk,  and  upon  which  are  clumps  of  American 
plants  {d).  This  is  divided  from  the  kitchen-garden  hy  a  narrow  belt  of 
shrubs ;  from  which  a  border  (e)  has  a  considerable  inclbalion  to  the  walk. 
The  garden  (/)  inclines  rapidly  to  the  southern  extremity,  sod  is  only  intended 
to  produce  common  vegetables,  and  the  commoner  fruits.  This  garden, 
placed  where  it  is,  most  be  allowed  to  be  the  worst  part  of  the  plan ;  and  it  ia 
but  justice  to  mention  that  it  was  not  so  designed  originally.  "  If  the  garden 
had  been  placed  where  I  first  proposed  it,  at  g,"  says  Mr.  Uailand,  "  with  a 
good  wall  at  the  north  extremity,  which  would  have  served  both  aa  a  fhut- 
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wall  and  a  boundary,  the  preient  garden  would  hRve  made  ah  intereBtiag 
addition  to  ihe  pleaiure-grounda.  I  had  proposed  to  uoite  thit  part  of  the 
(^unda  to  the  woodi  of  the  adjoining  hill  to  Ae  eastward,  hy  pulluig  down  a 
aide  wall,  and  by  thinning  ont,  and  varying  the  outline  at  the  margin  of  the 
wood,  and  facing  it  with  ornamental  treei  and  Bhruba,  with  a  winding  walk 
leading  to  the  rustic  bridge  (A),  from  the  west  side  of  which  the  walk  might 
have  been  led  by  an  easy  curve  to  another  bridge  (i),  where  it  would  reunite 
with  the  pleasure-grounds."  Variou«  conveniences,  including  a  subterraneous 
passage,  are  indicated  on  the  plan  from  k  ton.  The  approach-road  (a)  is 
10  ft.  wide,  and  the  walks  (j))  are  4  ft.  wide.  The  flower-bordert  are  at  q, 
the  stablei,  &c.,  at  r,  and  there  is  a  vista  at  i,  showing  the  rains  of  a  Roman 
station. 

343.  Planting. — The  ornamental  trees  used  in  planting  this  place  were  the 
scarlet  maple,  the  Norway  maple,  the  scarlet  horse-chestnut,  the  yellow  horse- 
chestnut,  or  buckeye,  the  cut-leaved  alder,  the  sweet  chestnut,  the  purple 
beech,  the  common  beech,  the  flowering  ash,  the  larch,  the  Weymouth  pine, 
the  Cembra  pine,  and  some  other  ornamental  kinds ;  various  kinds  of  poplar, 
the  scarlet  oak,  the  evergreen  oak,  and  the  American  lime-tree.  The  shrubs 
and  low  trees  were  laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  hollies,  laurustinus,  box,  arbor 
viln,  juniper,  red  cedar,  aucuba,  ataterous,  arbutus,  sweet  bay,  laburnum, 
lilacs,  spindle-tree,  dngwood,  guelder  rose,  garden  syringe,  bird  cherry,  ano*- 
berry,  Irish  yew,  and  various  kinds  of  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  and  ataleas. 
Near  the  Bum  were  planted  two  weeping  willows,  a  weeping  elm,  and  a 
weeping  ash.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  kind  of  cratsgus  b  mentioned  in  this 
list,  though  the  situation  appears  remarkably  well  adapted  for  plants  of  that 

Desioh   XXI. — Dtteriptivf  noUce  of  Bedford  Lodge,  the  vil/a  of  Her 
Grace  the  Duekeu  Dowager  of  Bedford,  at  Campden  Ilill,  near  London. 
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344.  Groniid  plan,  ^c.—Fig.  141 .  is  ■  Tiew  of  the  MUth-front  of  the  honw, 
■honing  the  verandu,  the  flower-bedi,  and  the  acatlend  treei  and  ihrutuonthe 
lawn  ;  with  an  irisd  ifbour  on  the  right,  and  a  large  arbutus,  clipped  into  a 
hemiapherical  form,  on  the  left.     Thii  tree  hat  since  been  cut  down. 

f^,  142.  ihowB  the  general  plan  of  the  entire  place,  and  the  following  are 
references  to  it : 

a,  Entranoe  gates.  b,  Entrancie  aoiut,  e,  Hurion. 

d,  LawD  <»  tbe  soath  tnat,  wbkb  It  enlerad  ftom  a  Teruda  extending  the  wfaoli  ItuglH 

of  that  front.  e,  WJowtr-gtiiat  on  the  west  front. 

t  Ocotaard.  g,  Porter^  lodge.  *.  Gnnml  num. 

I,  Osleni  Ibr  topplylng  tlie  oOces.  t,  CoMta-hooie.  I.  Stable. 

M,  Stable.;anl.  *.  Wood  and  eoat^bed.  o.  Serrants'  priTf. 

p,  Lanier.  g,  Dul-bla.  ^      r,  Sank  ith.  i.  Tool-honse. 


1  VDiUng-ifaedt,  ko.  ■,  Grten-booH,  In  tfarm  iflTlsirais. 

F.  BoiillaseU,  at  the  beck  of  wblch  It  a  green.bonie,  and  bejoad  tbst  a  frsme-gronnd,  fur 

bringing  Ibrward  plant*  Rx  the  Oower-gBrden. 
w,  Hsrble  bMin  and  fouDtaln,  Ln  the  centre  of  the  lkiwer.gan1en,  eorered  with  a  bower  of 

tretUa-work  and  eUmben,  ■  flew  oTwIilch  U  abown  lnjV>  I**- 
X,  Pottlng-ghed  uid  Rnnpoet-ground. 

ir,  Cblem  fiir  nipplylog  tbe  ftumtsln  at  w.  :.  Bockwork. 

t,  Arcade  of  climbing  roeta,  seen  from  the  home 
a  a,  PnbUc  laoe,  which  Mpante*  the  groundi  of  Bedford  Lodge  from  those  of  HolUnd  Home. 
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Fig.  144.  »how»  the  dwarf  or  icrrace-wsll  in  the  flower-garden  ;  the  west 
h-nnt,  and  part  of  the  entrance  front,  of  the  house;  the  basket  near  j;,  in  j!^. 
\\2.;  and  the  central  ubour  (tc)  in  the  sainc  figure,  and  shutrn,  alto,  in 
fig.  143. 
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fig.  145.  it  a  view  from  the  flower-garden,  ehowing  the  arbubtB,  «  front 
view  of  the  ivied  aHmur,  and  part  of  the  veranda. 

Fig.  146.  it  a  plan  of  the  flower^arden  on  a  larger  tcale,  and  the  following 
are  references  to  it : 


/,  I>vnrf  « 
(Ff.  Flower  buluM. 
1,  Blinibb<T7.  Ii.  Eatrince  from  the  Uoe. 

t.  Lawn  ilOFliig  from  the  Teiuda.  tn,  Fftrt  of  tlw  eatnsu  oant. 

1.  Bockwork.  on  wMch  ub  planted  BlTmuna,  anbiwH,  IbeilKi.  olulniithiuet,  aabtietlBa. 
K,  gUiw,aemo[ihUu,  luthenlai. 


3,  A  buket  flUed  n 
IroD  roda  ftom  each  oT  the  angtet  to  tlie  cenln,  Ibrmliig  ■  nraini.  oa  wUoh  C 
mUor  ii  trafned. 

3,  ^nembnc  hortentlv,  parpUah  i    Hemntbemnui    ijaeunu  {rink ;    and  FAchi 

4,  Wall,  la  tKist  of  whioli  ne  planted  m 
green-haiH  cnepen,  which  uv  bvlned  if  aliut  K.     ICany  of  the  u 
nqnire  to  be  proteMed  from  tmt ;  bnt  Msne  of  tluM  were  preeerred  thnmshoat  tlie 

KTera  winter  of  leST'S,  without  pnil«tIoD.  b;  hiving  hkrdy  roM6  baddtd  on  tbdr 
extreme  ihooti :  aa,  Ibc  eiunple.  the  Branniu  or  Bmtiu  nwe.  on  tha  LBnurqae  rote.  In 
thia  cue.  the  Brennna  roae  (rich  crimnHi)  flowered  Srat.  InioilullTi  and  wu  fbUmnd 
bj  the  Lamarqne  (a  pale  jellaw  nxe),  wbloh  -alio  flowered  well  i  thon^  the  Lamarqoe 
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TOM,  In  «U<»Miwb«nlbeihooti<nnikitbiiildal,«u  killed  bank  by  tlMfnirt.  It  thw 
kppun  that  the  Tlgonni  growth  of  the  adon  had  thrown  ths  Lunuqne  Mock  Into  a 
•tale  of  vlgotoui  growth,  at  a  time  at  wUoh  the  lamarqna  would  othenriie  have  been 
•  qofl«  dormant. 

i.  A  border,  tbnoed  Into  oampartmenla,  from  the  planta  in  It  being  arranged  In  minirii,  m 
that  tlie  dowen  of  the  one  may  tend  to  >how  thoae  of  the  othera  to  the  greateat  ad- 
rantage.  The  fbllowing  IM  of  plant*  will  ihow  more  clearly  the  ellbct  that  ii  meant 
to  be  produced,  by  th^  being  itranged  hi  the  liit.  In  the  wme  order  aa  they  were 
planted  In  the  border.  The  Orst  effbot  prodnced  waa  fi'om  the  flowing  CalUbmlan 
annnal* : — NemAphlla  Inalgnla,  blue  \  PlatyttJTOon  caUfdrnieiu,  cream  cdoar  i  Collinala 
giandlflbra,  pnrple  -,  CollboJa  eoooinea.  acarlet  -,  EBohKhdltiJa  orbcea,  deep  yellow ; 
GiUa  tiioolor,  lilac,  while,  and  black ;  and  G.  achiUatf'dtia,  purple.  Thoe  are  all 
annoala.  and  were  lown  about  Janiiary  In  the  coiopartDieala,  where  tbey  come  Into 
Bower  about  Uw  b^luuing  of  Uty,  and  continue  flowering  till  the  end  of  June  or 
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beginning  of  July,  ^en  tho  greater  part  of  thdm  ahoold  be  desred  away,  in  order  Uiat 
they  may  not  draw  op,  and  weaken  the  plants  whkh  are  to  snooeed  them,  and  produce 
the  second  effect.  The  flowers  Ibr  this  second  exhibition  are  all  perennials,  and  conaut  of 
<Shothk«  macroo^urpa,  yellow,  for  the  first  compartment,  which  remains  there  as  a  per* 
manent  plant,  the  seeds  of  the  Nem6phila  having  been  sown  amongst  it  in  Jannaiy,  as 
abOTe.  The  next  compartments  contain  Ferb^na  TwecdieAwa,  crimson ;  V.  Lamberti^iiff, 
purple ;  Caloeolkrla  angostifblia,  yellow ;  FeMnla  violkcea,  porple ;  scarlet  geranlnms. 
and  Ferbina  Drommdndi.  These  are  all  half-hardy  perennials,  which  are  kept  in  pits 
during  the  winter,  and  planted  ont  as  soon  as  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  firom 
ftnet. 

6,  The  dwarf  or  terrace-wall,  before  mentioned,  on  which  vases  of  different  shapes  and 
colours  are  arranged  and  filled  with  plants ;  those  plants4)eing  chosen,  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  of  which  will  produce  the  greatest  contrast  with  the  colour  of  the  vases  in 
which  they  are  planted.  Diflerent  kinds  of  nasturtiums  have  been  planted  at  the  foot 
of  this  wall,  on  which  they  climb  and  hang  over.  On  the  south  side  of  this  wall  are 
Sootch  roses,  and  on  the  north  crimson  perpetual  roses ;  the  former  having  a  border  in 
front  of  it  filled  with  the  Campanula  speculum  (Tenns's  looking-glass),  and  the  latter 
with  Convallkria  mi^idls  (the  lily  of  the  valley).  These  borders  relieve  the  eye,  when 
contrasted  with  the  green  of  the  roses  which  they  are  in  immediate  connexion  with. 

7,  A  basket  corresponding  with  that  at  2,  in  which  Galoeolkria  angustif  blia,  yellow,  occu- 
pies the  whole  space,  with  the  exception  of  a  plant  ot  MauHuudya  Bandaydsio,  blue, 
which  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  calceolarias,  and  trained  over  a  rod  and 
wires  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  Jig.  144.  This  basket  is  shown  in  the  right-hand 
comer  of  J^,  144. 

8,  Boaarium,  which  is  planted  with  summer  and  autumn-flowering  rosea.  Thoee  the 
flowering  of  which  is  of  short  duration  may,  in  some  oases,  have  it  prolonged,  by  leaving 
several  of  the  shoots  their  whole  length,  and  pegging  Uiem  down.  YHien  thus  treated, 
the  part  next  the  root  will  grow  luxuriantly,  and  consequently  be  late  befiyre  it  oomea 
into  flower ;  while  the  extreme  end,  becoming  comparatively  stunted,  wiU  come  sooner 
into  blossom.  In  the  following  list,  the  first-named  plant  in  each  bed  comes  into 
flower  in  May  and  June,  and  the  other  plant  or  plants,  in  succession,  in  June,  July, 
and  August.  There  is  an  equal  number  of  plants  of  both  the  early  and  late  flowering 
kinds  in  each  bed;  and,  as  the  latter  come  into  flower  before  the  former  have  done 
flowering,  there  Is  a  constant  display  ftom  Hay  to  September,  which  Is  the  whole  period 
that  the  family  reside  at,  or  visit,  the  residence.  When  the  flrst  set  of  plants  b^:in  to 
go  out  of  flower,  they  are  cleared  away  to  make  rocaa  for  the  second  set,  which  are 
encouraged  by  stirring  the  soil  and  watering;  and  any  blanks  that  may  occur  arc 
flUed  up  fh>m  the  reserve  garden.  Most  of  the  plants  which  oome  flrst  into  flower  are 
annuals  or  bulbs,  sown  or  planted  in  the  autumn :  the  others  are  mostly  half-hardy 
species,  such  as  verbenas,  petunias,  lobelias,  &c. ;  and  they  are  preserved  through  the 
winter  in  pits. 

8,  NemcSphila  insignis,  blue ;  and  Ferbtoa  Arranidno,  purplish  crimson. 

10,  Lasth^nla  califomica,  bright  yellow;   and  Ferb^a  chsmsBdrifbUa  latlfblia,  brilliant 

scarlet. 

1 1,  Erythr^nium  Ddns  c2mis  (dog's  tooth  violet).  Gilla  tricolor,  and  VeaebHsoA  poleh^a,  pink. 

13,  CoUbmia  coccinea,  and  Zbtns  microph^Ua,  dark  yellow. 

18,  ScQlA  amoB^na,  blue ;  Platystemon  califomious,  cream-coloured ;  and  Lantkua  SellbwIA 
pink. 

14,  Asflla  priB^cox,  rich  dark  blue ;  Gilla  achDlec^fbUa^  and  SUvla  chanuedryC^des,  blue. 

15,  SScilla  hjtuiiathokUs,  blue;  Chdrinthus  alpinus,  pale  yellow ;  and  Ferb^na  Tweedietfiia. 

16,  AarciMus  mbior,  yellow ;  and.  Kemdphila  atomkria,  and  Nierembdrgid  gracilis,  both 

white. 

17,  ^nembne  apennlna,  blue ;  (^ollfnsia  grandiflbra,  purple ;  and  Ferb^na  Sab^n^  purple. 

18,  ^nembne  nemorbsa,  white ;   Llmnanthes  DougUuii,  white  and  yellow ;  and  Ferbena 

chanuedrifblia,  scarlet. 

19,  Brythrbnium  lanceolktum,  Leptos\phon  ondroe^eus,  pinkish ;  and  Ferbhia  pulchi^la  alba. 

20,  Mnsduri  botrytfides,  grape  hyacinth,  purple ;   Eiitoca  Henzi^Mc.  lilac ;   and   Fcrbc'Jia 

chama^lrifblia. 
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tl,  FritflUffU  l^tea,  yeUow;  CkiU^mla  UtevitU,  pinkiali;  and  Nieromb^i^  Intermedit. 
purple, 

29,  Gal^thiu  plicktiu,  plaited  snowdrop ;  Saponkria  ooynUAdeB,  pale  pink ;  and  Ferbtea 

rad^cana,  pinldsh. 

33,  Hymeinthiu  ameth^stlniis,  Lasth^oia  glabrkta^  yellow ;  and  Lob^Ua  idtea. 

24,  Bolbocbdium  T^mnm,  whitiah ;  QfUa  trioolor  ^ba,  and  Nieremb^rgia  calyolna. 
2fi,  ^nembne  pavbnia,  scarlet ;  Ferb^na  Inclsa,  pinkish «  and  Eiitoca  MenalM,  lilac. 

26,  ^nembne  PulaaOUa  and  Gamp4nnla  caipitioa,  bine. 

27,  Frimnla  mlgkris  pltea  atropnrptirea,  and  i^nagallls  grandillbra,  scarlet. 

28,  PrimuU  Tolgaiis  pl%na«iol)tcea,  and  ^nag^is  Phillipsli,  blue. 

39,  Collinsia  biooior,  pinkish  lilao  and  white ;  and  Alonsba  lineiuis,  scarlet. 

30,  ^chill^  mosohkta,  and  Ferb^a  pulch^a  41ba,  white. 

31,  /b^ris  cambea,  and  Kerb^na  sulphiirea. 

82,  Zapbms  nknns,  bine  i  Fiksbsia  glob^sa  and  F.  odnioa. 
38,  GiUa  trioolor,  and  CStaoth^  maorocirpa. 

34,  Iffemdphila  atomkria,  PeUnla  phoenicea,  and  Ferb^na  Tweedie^na. 
36,  Nemdphila  insignia,  and  FcrMna  pnlohiSll*  ilba. 

36,  Nleremb^rgia  gricsilis.  40,  Ferb^a  pnlch^la  ilba. 

3  7,  Lob^ ja  liitea,  4 1 ,  Lobelia  Idtea,  yellow. 

38,  Ferb^a  Sabbii.  42,  LobMfti  gridlis.  blae. 

39,  Ferb^na  chanuedrlfbUa  48,  Ferb^sna  chamacdrif blla  latif Mia. 

44  Is  in  two  oompartments ;  one  of  which  is  planted  with  Qtila  achilla:Q/^tta  and  Ferb^na 
Tweediedno,  and  the  other  with  hyacinths,  BenuSphila  inwignis,  and  CBbothhn  roacro- 
c^a. 

45,  Collinafobicolor,  and  carnations.  46,  Caleeolkria  picta,  lightish. 

47,  ^nembne  nemorbaa  pl^a,  and  Lysimlushia  Nnnunoliuria  (moneywort),  yellow. 

48,  Heartsease. 

49,  ^embne  apenxiina,  bine ;  and  Flnca  herUuiea  (periwinkle),  lilao. 

60,  CMceoUtfia  integrifblia,  yellow.  51,  Ferb^na  polch^Ila. 

52  Is  in  oompartments ;  one  of  which  is  planted  with  Calceolkria  mgbea,  yellow ;  and  the 

other  with  a  rariety  of  that  species,  both  pegged  down  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  make 

the  plants  corer  the  whole  space  of  the  bed. 
53,  (EnoQihnL  macrocirpa. 

64,  Nemdphila  insignia,  and  Ferbina  Tweedieatia.  55,  Is<$toma  aadllluls. 

66,  ^en^o  Regans,  purple.  57,  Nieremb^gte  gracilis. 

68,  GiUa  tricolor,  and  Nierembdrgia  oalydna. 

59,  Laathkiia  glabritta,  and  Ferb^a  chamssdrifblia. 

60,  GOia  ochilleo/^lia,  and  i^btus  microph^lla. 

61,  Cmdanaia  stylbsa,  pinkish. 

62,  Vem6phila  in^gnis,  and  Ferbtea  chanuBdrifbUa  latifblia. 
68,  Nemdphila  atomlffia,  and  Ferbtom  pulch^a  ^ba. 

64,  Eittooa  MenziMi,  and  Ferb^na  raAcans. 

65,  GoUbmia  ooodnea,  and  Nieremb^rgfo  fiUcatUis,  whitish. 

66,  White  ten-week  stocks,  and  Ferb^na  Tweedledno. 

67,  Cheihbkthus  alpbiua,  and  Eechschdltxia  crbcea,  orange. 

68,  Purple  ten-wedc  stocks,  and  Eiitoca  viseida,  bright  dark  blue. 

69,  i^l^aenm  saxitile,  yellow;  and  CEhoth^a  macrodurpa. 

70,  Polembnium  dbiricnm,  yellow ;  and  AgathiB^a  coel^stis,  blue. 

71,  JhbriB  sayAtJlis,  white ;  and  the  Frogmore  scarlet  pelargoniums. 
73,  ChdriUithna  ochroleiieus,  and  (Soc^kn  missonii^nsia. 

73,  Soarlet  ten-week  stocks,  and  Phldx  Dmxnmdndii 

74,  Ferbteia  DranundndK,  light  lilao.  77,^ Pefdnia  erub^acens,  whitish. 
76,  Scarlet  pebugonhuna.                                       78,' Scarlet  pelaigoniums. 

76,  Indian  chief  calceolaria.  79,  Ferb^a  renbsa,  purple. 

80,  ClirMa  pulch^a,  purple ;  and  Melittia  grandiflbra,  whitish. 

81,  Zupbius  nootkat^nsis,  blue ;  and  Ferbtea  snlphi&rea,  yellow. 

82,  Zysimiwhia  rertloillkta,  yellow. 

83,  Delphinium  grandiflbrnm,  and  eainations. 
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84,  Pttimk^  MipMM,  briUUnt  daik  reddiab  pwple. 

8ft,  Purple  caloeoltrlas.  87,  Petknia  nyetaciidfldni.  white. 

86,  GaloeoUffia  integrilMia.  88,  CaloeoUriaa  of  all  Kurts. 

89,  ZnpVniu  polyph^llus,  and  StenictU  specibea,  bluish. 

90,  Zuphras  polyph/llns,  bloA ;  and  ifiUope  grandlfl^ra,  dark  crimaon. 

91,  (BnoUbkrh  tpeoibaa,  white. 

99.  Gtem  coocineam,  and  Linivia  dalm^tlrti,  yellow. 

98,  ilntirrUniim  pietom,  crimson  and  wliite. 

94,  irimolna  eaidinklia,  and  GoredpalB  tinot6i;M^. 

9ft,  Qilia  capitkta  Alba.  96,  Xywiinkfihia  qnadriilbra,  yellow. 

97,  j^vpiniu  polyph/Uos  ilbus,  and  (Sno^hknk  apeeibaa. 

98,  Chelbne  barbkta,  and  flUyia  AUgena,  KarleU 

99,  AatUhfAaM  taberbaa,  orange.  100,  Borders  fbr  plants  of  sorts. 

In  the  oompartments  next  the  beds  are  sweet  peas,  laikspnrs,  candytnft,  dahlias,  Chiaa 
pink,  stooks,  Ite. 

Tlie  following  references  are  to  the  general  plan  (fig.  142.) : 

101,  Heartseases  of  different  ooloars,  and  ManrAndya  Bardaydna,  blae  and  white;  Tro- 
pA\>liim  peregilnnm,  yellow;  S6Ilya  heteroph/lla,  bright  bloe;  Tropse^olnm  penta- 
ph^am,  red  and  yellow;  EocremociupQS  sckber,  orange;  Lophosp^rmnm^ seindcns 
and  L.  erab^scens,  red,  trained  on  wirework. 

103,  ill^ssam  saxAtile,  and  Indian  chief  oaloeolaria,  yellow  ochre. 

102  Ml,  IbMa  sempenrkens,  and  Frogmore  scarlet  pelargoninms. 

log,  Stocks  of  sorts.  104,  Phl6x  Dnimmdnd<(. 

10ft,  Xnplnua  polyph/llus,  bine ;  and  LysinUnhia  vertidllkta,  yellow. 

106,  XnpUins  nootkat^nsls  and  L.  nluiiis,  with  a  border  enclosing  it  of  i4eliillki  tomentlMa. 
yellow.  107,  Calceolarias  of  sorts. 

108,  WallHowers,  iberises,  and  alyssnms;  darkias,  eolUnsias,  and  ^ntirrhlnom  caiyo- 
phylUftdes. 

109,  Wallflowers  and  scarlet  pelaii^nms. 

110,  caieiHoithas  alpknus,  and  darUas,  eatocas,  gilias,  nemophilas,  and  petnnias. 

111,  Oeraniwns  of  sorts. 

113,  /bteis  say^tllls,  and  scarlet  pelaigoninms. 
lis,  Kemdphila ins(gnis,  and  Perbina  Tweediedno. 

114,  iCl^SBiim  saxitilis,  and  Calceolluia  angnsttf  blia. 
lift,  Noisette  roses. 

116,  Groups  roond  trees,  ccnsistliig  of  alyssnm,  anbrietia,  cheiranthos,  and  heartsease  of 


117,  /bMs  sazitUis,  and  Gilia  tricolor. 

118,  ^l^asum  sazitlle,  and  dwarf  nastnrtiiim. 

119,  AnbriHia  porpikrea,  and  Nemdphila  insignis. 

120,  CoUbmia  eocdnea,  and  Fidisia  globbsa. 

The  basket  in  the  centre  of  the  compartment  is  planted  with  LobMia  gridlis,  in  the 
middle  of  wliich  is  a  plant  of  Ftkchsia  globbsa. 

121,  Small  garden,  with  rockwork,  planted  with  alpine  plants,  similar  to  those  ennmersted 
for  the  rodnvoik  1,  in^.  146. 

In  the  description  given  of  this  place  by  Mr.  Caie,  gardener  to  Her  Grace, 
he  says :  "  Little  difficulty  will  arise  in  procuring  and  preserving  the  plants 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list.  Many  of  them  are  hardy  perennial  her- 
baceous plants ;  and  most  of  the  others,  which  are  annual,  will,  if  allowed  to 
stand  to  ripen  their  seeds,  sow  themselves.  The  kinds  which  will  require 
most  practical  knowledge  are  those  which  are  generally  termed  green-houae 
plants ;  but  which  are  so  hardy  as  to  produce  as  splendid  a  show  in  our 
ilower-gardens  during  the  summer  months,  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  in 
their  native  countries.    As  it  is  with  this  latter  class  of  plants  that  we  have 
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moRt  to  do  in  filling  flower-gardens  during  summer,  it  wfll  here  be  my  object 
to  show  how  they  may  be  preserved  during  winter,  without  the  aid  of  green- 
houses. The  pits  in  which  such  plants  should  be  kept,  will  require  to  have  their 
walls  of  14-inch  brickwork,  and  pigeon-holed ;  with  tiles  half  an  inch  thick, 
set  on  edge,  2  inches  from  the  wall  inside,  to  be  carried  as  high  as  the  pigeon- 
holes ;  in  which  small  apertures  may  be  left,  in  order  that  a  little  steam  may 
be  admitted  into  the  pit,  from  dung  linings  or  dead  leaves,  if  necessary :  but 
no  heat  from  dung  linings  will  be  required,  except  in  the  most  severe  weather, 
and  then  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost*  The  heat  of  the  dung  or 
leaves,  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  walls,  will  readily  penetrate  into  the  pit, 
having  nothing  to  oppose  it  but  the  thin  tiles  set  on  edge.  September  will  be 
quite  soon  enough  to  begin  putting  in  cuttings.  The  soil  in  which  they  are 
to  be  inserted  should  consist  of  equal  portions  of  peat  earth  and  silver  sand ; 
and  those  of  them  that  are  subject  to  damp  off  may  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  sand.  The  pots  or  pans  in  which  die  cuttings  are  put  should  be  well 
drained." 

SuBSBCT.  2,^CiiUure  of  iwtaU  cmmtry  vUku. 

345.  ne  cmhure  of  the  gardens  of  small  country  villas  differs  materially 
from  that  of  suburban  villas;  as  the  plants  are  more  healthy,  and  require  less 
general  care.  The  distance  at  which  plants  of  this  kind  grow  from  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  a  town,  prevents  their  leaves  frt>m  becoming  choked  up 
with  the  soot,  and  the  glutinous  matters  deposited  by  the  smoke,  which  are  so 
difficult  to  wash  off,  and  which  require  such  constant  syringing.  The  leaves 
of  country  trees  are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  covered  with  dust,  particularly  if 
they  grow  near  a  road ;  but  the  dust  is  easily  washed  off  by  a  slight  shower, 
and  it  is  not  very  injurious  if  it  is  suffered  to  remain  on ;  besides  it  is  only  the 
trees  near  the  road  which  are  liable  to  be  covered  with  dust,  and  these  are 
seldom  of  any  choice  kinds. 

346.  Rainng  new  plania  is  an  important  part  of  garden  culture  in  the  country, 
as  the  men  who  carry  plants  from  door  to  door  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  sell  them  at  very  low  prices,  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with ;  and  plants 
procured  in  a  nursery  are  generally  too  dear  for  planting  out  in  beds  in  the 
open  ground.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  for  the  gardener  of  a  country 
villa  to  have  hot-beds  for  raising  seeds  and  striking  cuttings,  and  pits  and 
green -houses  for  keeping  his  plants  in  during  winter,  the  directions  for  form- 
ing and  managing  which  will  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work ;  where 
also  will  be  found  details  respecting  the  making  of  cuttings  and  sowing  of 
seeds,  &c.,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

SuBSBCT.  3. — Renovation  of  emaU  country  viUae, 

347.  When  the  grounds  of  a  small  country  villa  have  been  neglected, 
almost  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  have  become  overgrown  and  shapeless, 
and  will  require  to  be  either  cut  in  or  cut  down,  or  even,  perhaps,  rooted 
out. 

348.  In  cutting  down  trees  and  shrubs^  regard  must  always  be  had  to 
whether  the  plants  so  cut  have  the  property  of  springing  up  again  from  the 
stool  or  root ;  or,  as  the  technical  term  is,  whether  they  stole.  It  often 
happens  that  trees  and  shnibs  which  have  become  naked  below,  and  very  un- 
sightly, when  cut  down  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  will  spring  up  with 
great  vigour;  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  will  form  splendid  bushes,  or. 
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if  trained  to  a  tingle  stem,  handtome  trees.  Tbit  moat  aorta  of  trees  and 
shrubs  will  do  when  cut  down,  in  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  time  that  would 
be  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  result  from  young  trees.  Before, 
however,  the  operator  ventures  to  cut  down  trees  or  shrubs  to  the  ground,  he 
ought  to  inform  himself  of  two  particulars  respecting  them.  First,  whether 
they  are  of  kinds  that  stole,  and,  secondly,  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
grafted.  To  cut  down  a  tree  or  shrub  that  does  not  stole,  or  that  stoles  im- 
perfectly, such  as  the  spruce  fir,  the  holly,  or  the  juniper,  is,  in  effect,  to 
remove  it  altogether;  and  to  cut  down  a  grafted  tree  or  shrub  below  the  graft, 
even  if  it  should  stole,  is  to  substitute  one  kind  for  another.  For  example, 
if  a  medlar,  which  is  generally  grafted  on  a  thorn,  and  an  almond,  whicli  is 
commonly  grafted  on  a  plum,  were  cut  down,  there  would  shoot  up  in  their 
stead  a  common  hawthorn  and  a  wild  plum  ;  whila^  if  they  were  cut  above 
the  graft,  we  should  have  the  medlar  and  almond  re-produced.  Some  of  the 
finest  trees  that  are  introduced  into  pleasure-grounds  are  different  species  and 
varieties  of  crabs,  cherries^  thorns,  plums,  maples,  variegated  sycamores, 
oaks,  elms,  to  which  we  might  add  a  host  of  others,  all  of  which  are  grafted 
on  the  common  and  free-growing  species  of  their  respective  genera;  some  a 
few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  many  at  heights  varying  firom 
5  or  6  inches  to  5  or  6  feet.  I(  then,  these  trees  were  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground,  we  should  have  nothing  but  the  commonest  kinds  coming  up  to  succeed 
them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  where  a  stock  has  been  used  which  does  not  stole, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  the  resinous  tribe  which  are  grafted,  there  would  be  no 
succession  at  all,  which  is  still  worse.  There  are  also  a  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  stole  freely  when  young,  but  which  scarcely  stole  at  all  if  not  cut 
down  till  they  have  attained  their  full  size.  Among  these  are  the  beech,  horn- 
beam, Scotch  elm,  birch,  privet,  phillyrea,  arbutus,  and  a  number  of  others, 
all  of  which  will  be  found  indicated  in  the  Hortui  Britannicut,  By  neglecting 
to  attend  to  cutting  above  the  graft,  we  have  known  a  tolerable  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs  reduced  to  a  mass  of  the  commonest  kinds,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  re-grafted,  or  rooted  out,  to  give  place  to  fresh  plants ;  and 
we  know  a  large  camelllarhonse  in  Kent,  in  which  a  collection  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  camellias  having  lost  their  leaves  by  insects  and  disease,  and  having 
been  ordered  by  the  head  gardener  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  renovate 
them,  were  cut  by  an  ignorant  journeyman  so  low,  that  all  the  shoots  from 
the  stools  proved  to  be  the  single  red.  When  a  gardener  of  skUl,  and  some 
taste,  has  the  renovating  of  an  old  place,  he  will  generally  be  able  to  produce, 
by  cutting  in  and  cutting  down,  very  striking  effects  in  a  short  time,  fix>m  the 
gieat  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  shoots  from  stools,  the  number  which  are 
thrown  up,  and  the  immense  bush,  or  tree,  which  is  formed  by  them.  We 
have  known  the  stool  of  a  common  laurel  throw  up  shoots  6  ft.  high  in  one 
season,  and  a  tree  20  ft  high  raised  from  the  stool  of  an  A^eer  Pseikdo-PU- 
tanus  in  five  years.  The  stools  of  the  locust  (Robinsa  Pseiid-^cicia),  in 
suitable  soils,  will  produce  a  considerable  tree  in  three  years,  all  the  sudters 
being  removed  but  one. 

349.  1/  the  person  who  ha$  purehated  or  taken  a  lease  tf  a  retidemee  wkteh 
reqmrei  renovating  be  much  attached  to  gardening  pursuits,  and  can  afibrd 
the  expense,  his  best  mode  will  often  be  to  root  out  every  tree  and  shrub  on 
the  premises,  except  specimens  of  decided  beauty,  variety,  singularity,  or  use- 
fulness. By  specimens  of  decided  usefulness  are  meant  such  trees  aa  shelter  the 
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home,  or  tome  object  within  the  boundaries  of  the  residence ;  snch  as  conceal 
objects  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  see  either  within  the  boundaries  or  beyond 
them ;  and  such  as  produce  shade,  say  for  a  seat  or  walk,  during  the  heat  of 
summer.    The  condemned  trees  and  shrubs  having  been  rooted  out,  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  trenched  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  mixed 
with  manure ;  the  drains,  walks,  walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  being  attended 
to,  and  put  in  repair,  according  to  the  mode  suggested  in  p.  150.,  &c.     If  the 
ground  be  trenched  3  or  4  feet  deep,  it  shoald  remain  at  least  six  months 
before  it  it  planted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  consolidated  by  rains.    For  this 
reason,  the  best  time  for  deep  trenching  is  early  in  autumn,  in  order  that  the 
rains  of  that  season  may  equalise  the  sinking  of  the  soil.     In  many,  and  per- 
haps in  most,  cases  of  renovating  a  villa  garden,  the  situation  of  some 
of  the  main  features,  such  as  the  flower-garden,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  con- 
servatory, some  of  the  ornamental  structures^  &c.,  will  require  to  be  changed ; 
and  this  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  rooting  out  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  trees  and  shrubs.     It  may  also  be  thought  advisable  to  make  some 
undulations  or  other  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  lawn  ;  or  to  enlarge 
the  apparent  extent  of  the  place,  by  carrying  some  of  the  walks  under  others 
in  tunnels,  or  over  them  on  bridges ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  the 
removal  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  such  situations.     In  changing  the  situ- 
ation of  the  kitchen-garden,  regard  must  be  had  to  a  proper  communication 
between  it  and  the  stable-yard,  for  dung ;  because,  if  the  garden  has  been 
properly  placed  at  first,  it  will,  in  general,  be  immediately  adjoining  the  stable- 
court;  and,  coiisequently,  if  its  situation  be  changed,  it  can  only  be  to  some 
spot  more  or  less  distant  fVom  it,  which  will  hence  be  more  or  less  inconvenient. 
350.  Where  the  occupier  only  contemplates  a  temporary  residence,  it  will 
probably  be  advisable  to  give  only  a  temporary  repair ;  and,  when  this  hap- 
pens, thinning  and  pruning  applied  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  washing  over 
with  eement  to  the  walls  and  out- buildings,  will  be  the  leading  points  of 
renovation.    The  lawn,  in  such  places,  will  generally  be  more  or  less  worn 
out,  and  particularly  on  those  spots  which  have  been  covered  with  the  trees 
or  boshes  removed.    The  whole  of  the  lawn  ought  to  have  the  coarser  weeds, 
such  as  dandelion,  &c.,  removed,  and  the  inequalities  levelled  with  soil  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  on  which  it  is  laid,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  consoli* 
dated,  it  may  form  a  similar  surface  in  point  of  texture ;  after  which,  the 
whole  ought  to  have  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost;    and  all   the  places 
not  completely  covered  with  grass  ought  to  be  sown  thickly  with  the  following 
mixture : — ^gr68tis  vulgaris  var.  tenuif5Iia,  FBstikca  duriuscula,  F.  ovlna, 
Cynosiirus  cristiltns,  P6a  prat6nsis,  Avkna,  fiav^cens,  and  TVifdlium  minus. 
These  seeds  should  be  mixed  together  in  equal  portions,  and  sown  at  the  rate 
of  from  4  to  6  bushels  per  acre.    The  gravel  wiJks,  instead  of  being  taken  up 
and  relaid  entirely  with  fresh  gravel,  may  be  stirred,  and  a  thin  layer  of  gravel 
laid  on  the  top,  and  afterwards  firmly  rolled.    Where  the  gravel  is  loose,  it 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  gravel  of  an  adhesive  nature,  newly  taken  firom  the 
pit;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  with  Roman  cement  in  a  state  of  powder. 
The  proportion  of  cement  should  be  very  small ;  not  more  than  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pint  of  cement  to  one  bushel  of  gravel.    The  gravel  and  cement  ought 
to  be  intimately  and  rapidly  mixed  before  laying  them  on  the  walk,  and 
heavily  rolled  as  soon  after  as  possible.     Where  a  yellow  ferruginous  clay  can 
be  procured,  and  where  it  is  taken  fresh  from  the  pit,  and  instantly  mixed 
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with  the  gravely  it  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  cement ;  but,  if  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  it  will  be  of  Utile  or  no  use.  A.  mixture 
of  clay  and  sand,  or  of  brick-dust  and  lime,  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  ferru- 
ginous clay,  but  it  is  much  less  effectiTO.  In  general,  ferruginous  graveb 
(such  as  the  Kensington),  when  laid  down  fresh  from  the  pit,  and  heavily 
rolled,  become  almost  immediately  as  solid  as  a  mass  of  plum-puddiog 
stone ;  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  lose  their  moisture 
before  they  are  laid  down,  the  oxydised  surfaces  become  so  dry,  that  they  will 
no  longer  form  a  conglomerate  union,  and  consequently  such  gravel  can 
only  be  held  together  mechanically,  vis.  by  rolling.  This,  indeed,  is  the  case 
with  most  gravels  as  at  present  treated. 

351.  To  render  a  place  comfortable^  even  for  a  temporaxy  residence,  three 
things  are  essential :  first,  that  the  house,  and  every  building  connected  with 
it,  should  be  put  in  thorough  repair ;  secondly,  that  the  drainage  of  the 
grounds,  including  the  walks,  lawns,  and  plantations,  both  under  and  above 
the  surface,  should  be  efiective ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  should 
neither  be  so  thick,  nor  in  such  quantities,  as  to  prevent  sufficient  ventilation ; 
nor  so  thin,  nor  so  few,  as  not  to  produce  sufficient  shelter  and  shade.  These 
points  kept  in  view  will  serve  as  a  guide  at  once  to  the  intending  purchaser  of 
an  old  villa  residence,  and  to  the  improver  of  one  already  in  his  possession. 

352.  RemowUimg  the  kiickett-garden. — Where  the  occupier  has  only  a  tem- 
porary interest  in  a  residence,  say  of  seven  or  eight  years,  though  he  may  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  undertake  substantial  repaurs,  he  will  naturally 
require  a  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  kitchen- garden.     Where 
the  soil  of  ^e  part  devoted  to  vegetables  is  worn  out,  it  will  not  answer  his 
purpose  to  renew  it,  by  taking  out  the  old,  and  carting  in  fresh,  soil ;  hut  he 
may  restore  it,  by  allowing  it  to  rest  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years  in  succession, 
without  any  kind  of  crop  whatever :  and,  though  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  he  should  purchase  new  fruit  trees,  yet  he  may  graft  the  newest 
and  best  sorts  on  the  branches  of  such  as  are  already  there.    Fruit  shrubs, 
such  as  the  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  &c.,  he  may  renew  either  by  cut* 
tings,  or  by  procuring  young  plants  from  the  nurseries.     It  may  be  useful 
here  to  introduce,  as  a  general  remark,  that  the  simplest,  most  effectual,  and 
least  expensive  mode  of  renovating  worn  out  soil  of  every  kind  is,  to  allow  it 
to  remain  a  certain  period  without  any  plants  growing  on  it.    This  period 
may  vary  from  six  months  to  three  years,  according  to  the  state  in  which  the 
soil  is ;  tliat  in  which  there  is  most  inert  vegetable  matter^  and  most  seeds  of 
weeds  and  eggs  of  insects,  requiring  the  longest  period  of  rest    During  the 
resting  period,  all  weeds  should  be  destroyed  while  they  are  in  the  seed-leaf; 
and,  in  order  to  bring  the  greater  number  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  into  a  Tege- 
tative  state,  as  well  as  to  admit  air  to  the  interior  of  the  soil,  it  ought  to  be 
dug  over,  or  trenched,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  each  digging  being  of  a 
different  depth  firom  that  which  preceded  it,  in  order  to  expose  a  fresh  surface 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  occasion  the  germination  of  the 
seeds  which  the  soil  may  contain.    The  manner  in  which  worn  out  soil  is 
benefited  by  resting  is,  by  the  admission  of  air  to  the  interior  of  the  sofl ;  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  roots  and  other  organised  matters  which  it  contains, 
from  heat  and  the  alternate  action  of  dryness  and  moisture ;  and  by  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ^gs  and  Imme 
of  insects,  snails,  and  worms,  or  their  complete  developemen^  and  migralion 
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fVt>in  the  spot,  be^aufle  no  kind  of  animal  can  live  where  there  are  no  vegeta- 
bles to  support  it. 

SuBsicT.  IV. — General  obtervations  on  laying  out,  planting,  and  managing 
large  Country  V%Ua$, 

353.  Large  eountrp  villas  diffsr  from  those  we  have  called  small  country 
villas,  in  having  a  paddock  and  dairy ;  and  from  country  mansions,  in  not 
having  a  park  and  farm.  The  extent  of  these  large  villa  residences  may  vary 
from  four  acres  (three  heing,  in  most  situations,  the  least  quantity  that  will 
serve  for  keeping  a  cow,  and  one  the  least  that  will  suffice  for  a  suitable  house, 
pleasure-ground,  and  kitchen-garden)  to  eight  or  ten  acres,  and  upwards. 
The  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  residence  being  the  paddock  and  dairy,  we 
shall  confine  our  introductory  observations  chiefly  to  them. 

354.  The  dmry. — ^A  cow,  to  a  person  with  a  family,  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  comfort  derivable  from  a  country  residence.  A  cow,  it  is  true,  may 
be  kept  in  town  as  well  as  tn  the  country,  and  may  occupy  a  stall  in  a 
stable,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  horse ;  hay  and  straw  being  purchased  for 
feeding  and  littering  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The  cow,  however,  not 
being  worked  in  the  saddle,  or  in  harness,  like  the  horse,  and  not  having 
either  a  large  yard  or  a  field  to  take  exercise  in,  soon  suffers  in  her  health,, 
and  most,  in  that  state,  produce  unwholesome  milk.  It  is  true  there  are 
some  exceptions,  where  cows  kept  in  gentlemen's  stables  in  the  metropolis 
are  regularly  exercised  by  driving  them  to  some  public  park,  where  the  pas- 
turage is  let  out  (such  as  Hyde  Park,  or  the  Regent's  Park),  and  bringing 
them  back  again  after  they  have  remained  there  an  hour  or  two ;  but  this 
mode,  besides  being  expensive,  is  too  troublesome  ever  to  become  general ; 
not  to  mention  the  injury  which  the  cow  sustains  in  being  driven  through 
crowded  streets.  Notwithstanding  the  evils  attending  want  of  exercise,  it  is 
a  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that  cows  in  some  of  the  London  dairies 
are  kept  stall-fed,  and  so  treated  as  to  give  milk  for  two  years  in  succession, 
without  having  a  second  calf;  There  are  instances  of  such  cows  never  having 
been  once  untied,  from  the  day  they  were  put  up,  till  the  day,  two  years  after- 
wards, when  they  were  sold  to  be  fattened  for  the  butcher.  The  confined 
places  (frequently  dark  cellars)  in  which  cows  are  lodged,  and  the  state  of 
lilth  from  want  of  litter  and  drainage,  and  of  closeness  from  want  of  ventilap- 
tion,  in  which  they  are  kept  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  metr(^>olu,  such  as 
St.  Giles's,  Saffron  Hill,  Liquorpond  Street,  &c.,  are  disgusting  in  idea ;  and, 
in  reality,  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  use  the  milk 
as  an  article  of  food.  Even  the  milk  from  cows  kept  a  year  or  two  without 
exercise,  however  cleanly  and  suitable  the  treatment  may  be  for  their  condi- 
tion, cannot,  we  should  imagine,  be  so  wholesome  as  that  produced  by  cows 
that  have  abundance  of  exercise  and  air.  Hence  it  is  that  the  better-informed 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  the  higher  classes,  have  their  milk  from 
suburban  establishments  to  which  grass  fields  are  attached ;  and  where  the 
cows,  though  highly  fed  in  the  house,  are  yet  turned  out  into  these  fields 
for  a  certain  portion  of  every  day  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the 
weather  is  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  seyerity. 

355.  Th€  eouhhouse  ehould  be  <if  ample  sixe,  with  complete  drainage  and 
tboroogh  ventilation ;  and  the  cow  should  be  carefully  cleaned  every  day 
with  a  currycomb  and  bnisb,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  horse.    When  there  is 
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only  one  cow,  lome  other  animal^  the  food  for  which  will  not  he  ezpennTei 
such  as  a  pet  lamh  or  a  goat,  ought  to  he  kept  in  the  'Cow-^iouse ;  and  this 
lamh,  or  a  donkey,  should  he  turned  out  with  the  cow  into  the  field.  The 
COW  soon  hecomes  attached  to  her  companion,  and  this  attachment  is  nseful 
in  keeping  her  quiet :  for  it  is  well  known  that  restlessness  and  anxiety  not 
only  impair  the  quality  of  her  milk,  hnt  considerahly  decrease  its  quantity.  If 
two  cows  have  heen  kept  together  for  some  time  in  the  same  pastore,  and  one 
is  sold  or  taken  away,  the  other  will  immediately  hegin  to  fall  off  in  her  milk 
(which  will  hecome  thin  and  poor),  and  her  uneasiness  win  he  so  ohvious  as 
to  occasion  pain  to  every  one  who  sees  her  in  the  field.  The  dairy  should 
he  cool  and  well  ventilated ;  hut  the  construction  of  this  building,  and  also 
that  of  the  cow-house,  will  be  found  in  our  Ene^e,  of  FtUa  ArehUeeiyre. 

356.  Tks  breed  of  citwe  used  for  large  public  dairies  is  generally  unsuitable 
lor  private  dairies ;  the  object  in  the  former  case  being  quantity  of  milk,  and 
in  the  latter,  chiefly  quality.  The  Ayrshire  breed  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  adapted  for  a  private  dairy ;  but,  where  the  main  objecta  are  hatter 
and  cream,  the  Guernsey  or  Aldemey  cows  are  preferable.  In  order  to  have 
a  supply  of  milk  and  butter  from  one's  own  dairy  throughout  the  year,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  at  least  two  cows ;  that  one  may  continue  to  give  milk 
duting  the  month  or  six  weeks  which  the  other  is  dry  before  calving ;  but,  in 
situations  where  dairy  produce  can  be  purchased  for  that  period,  then  one  cow 
may  suffice  for  a  small  family.  Whoever  keeps  either  cows  or  horses,  must 
occasionally  send  to  market,  either  as  a  purchaser  or  a  seller ;  and  this  is 
commonly  the  part  of  the  business  in  which  there  is  most  risk  of  being 
deceived.  To  endeavour  to  instruct  the  reader  on  the  subject  is  out  of  &e 
question  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  nor  would  it  be  worth  any  man's  while 
to  attend  to  instructions  of  this  kind,  even  if  we  were  to  give  them,  unless  he 
contemplated  becoming  a  professional  dealer  or  a  farmer.  All  that  we  can 
say,  that  is  likely  to  be  useful,  is,  consult  your  neighboors,  and  employ  such 
professional  dealers  to  buy  and  sell,  as  you  find  are  generally  considered  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  respectable.  In  all  cases,  the  well-known  maxim  should 
be  kept  in  view.,  via.  always  to  employ  a  man  who  has  a  character  to  looe. 

357.  The  paddock  in  which  tlie  cow  is  to  pasture,  and  take  her  exeidse, 
may  either  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  latter  purpose,  or  it  may  be  of  such  an 
extent  as  not  only  to  afford  pasture  for  the  summer,  but  hay  for  winter.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a  small  cow,  of  either  the  Guernsey  or  Ayr- 
shire breeds,  may  be  kept  on  two  acres  of  ground ;  on  the  suppocition  that 
the  soil  is  good,  and  that  for  every  crop  of  hay  taken  off,  a  dressing  of  manure 
is  put  on.  In  ordinary  soils,  and  with  less  carefol  treatment,  three  acres  of 
meadow  are  necessary.  Whatever  may  be  the  quantity  devoted  to  tibe  oow, 
one-half  of  it  requires  to  be  separated  flrom  the  other  hy  a  hurdle,  or  othmr 
fence,  and  mown  for  hay ;  and  the  portion  mown,  and  the  portion  pestared» 
should  alternate  with  each  other.  Two  tons  of  hay,  with  little  or  no  pasture 
or  other  food,  will,  it  is  calculated,  keep  an  ordinaiy-sixed  oow  a  year ;  and, 
therefore,  if  as  much  mowing-ground  be  set  apart  as  will  produce  one  Um  and 
a  half  of  hay,  there  will  be  no  want  of  food,  even  if  the  pasture  ahonld  not  be 
very  abundant  Straw  for  litter,  of  course,  must  be  poichased.  In  the  caee 
of  residences  where  a  part  of  the  grooad  is  under  the  ploogh,  or  where  field 
crops,  such  as  clover,  Inceme,  mangold  wurtsel,  carrots,  &c^  are  taiaed  by 
^ade  culture^  a  small  oftw  may  be  kept  very  well  cm  one  acre  of  Mghly  culti- 
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▼ated  and  thoroughly  manured  ground ;  a  part  of  the  clover,  lucerne,  or  saint- 
foin  grown  on  it  being  used  green,  and  the  remamder  made  into  hay.  In 
this  case,  also,  litter  must,  in  general,  be  purchased,  unless  the  cow  be  accus- 
tomed to  do  without  it ;  which  is  practicable,  as  was  proved  in  the  Harleyan 
dairy  at  Glasgow,  though  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  congenial  to  the  animaL 
A  substitnte  for  straw  litter  may  sometimes  be  found  in  gardens,  in  the  haulm 
of  peas  and  beans,  and  other  stems  and  leaves  which  have  borne  crops;  and 
in  some  kinds  of  prunings,  such  as  the  clippings  of  hedges,  which  may  be 
dried  in  the  summer  time,  and  stacked  for  the  purpose.  In  many  gentle* 
men's  places  in  the  country,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  plantations  are 
swept  up  when  dry,  and  kept  in  an  open  shed  for  use  as  litter ;  and  they  not 
only  afford  a  soft  and  elastic  bed  for  the  cow,  but  the  best  of  all  manure  for 
the  flower-garden.  Market-gardeners  and  others,  who  are  obliged  to  be 
careful  of  everything,  save  from  the  rot-heap  all  that  can  be  dried  and  turned 
into  litter,  for  both  their  horse  and  cow,  and  often  do  not  require  to  purchase 
straw  at  any  period  of  the  year.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  kitchen- 
garden  belonging  to  a  residence  is  too  large  for  the  present  occupant ;  in 
which  case  the  ground  to  spare  cannot  be  more  profitably  occupied  than  with 
lucerne,  to  be  cut  green  as  summer  food  for  the  cow,  and  with  carrots  or 
mangold  wnrtxel  for  her  winter  food.  Whichever  way  the  food  and  litter  for 
the  cow  may  be  produced,  a  paddock  for  her  exercise  may  be  considered 
esaential.  The  size  of  this  encloeure,  when  exercise  is  the  main  object,  will 
depend  chiefly  on  its  shape.  A  square,  roundish,  or  compact  form,  of  limited 
extent,  affords  little  temptation  to  the  cow  to  reach  the  boundary ;  because 
it  is  everywhere  near  to  her,  and  comparatively  equidistant.  If  the  paddock 
is  to  be  square  or  round,  therefore,  it  must  be  large.  A  long  narrow  paddock, 
on  the  contrary,  in  which  there  is  a  turn,  or  in  which  trees  are  scattered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the  farther  end,  may  be  small,  as  the  conceal- 
ment of  its  termination  will  induce  the  cow,  every  time  she  is  turned  out,  to 
find  her  way  thither;  and  this  she  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  do,  if  there 
ehould  be  a  pond  or  a  shed  at  the  farther  extremity. 

35S.  The  tail  of  the  paddoeky  if  not  naturally  dry,  ought  to  be  rendered 
thdroughly  so,  by  both  surface  and  under  draining.  Where  the  surface  is 
flat,  and  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  such  as  that  common  in  the  north  of 
London,  underground  drains  should  be  introduced  at  regular  distances  all 
over  the  field ;  and  however  extravagant  it  may  seem,  they  ought  not  to  be 
Ikriher  apart,  in  many  cases,  than  5  or  6  feet.  These  drains  need  not  be 
either  broad  or  deep ;  and,  if  stones  or  bricks  cannot  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured, they  may  be  filled  with  faggot-wood  from  the  thorn  hedges.  No 
money  laid  out  on  a  wet  clayey  s<m1  will  pay  better  than  that  expended  in 
forming  drains.  Where  the  soil  is  a  clay,  and  not  thoroughly  drained,  the 
feet  of  the  eow  will  sink  into  it  during  winter,  which  tbey  do  much  more 
deeply  than  the  feet  of  the  horse ;  not  only  because  they  are  much  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  site  of  the  animal,  but  from  their  being  cloven ;  while  the 
feet  of  the  horse,  being  entire  and  larger,  rest  upon  a  greater  breadth  of 
aurfoce.  This  treading  on  a  wet  surface  produces  what  is  called  poaching ; 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  all  that  part  of  the  surface  which  sinks  down  under 
the  animal's  feet  is  rendered  unproductive,  and  the  remaining  part  has  its 
productiveness  greatly  diminished.  Wherever  a  cow,  therefore,  is  kept,  and 
the  fie!d  in  which  she  is  turned  out  to  take  exercise  is  not  dry,  either  naturally 
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or  artificiftUy,  during  winter,  it  is  better  at  that  eeawni  to  exeicise  tlie  cow  by 
driving  her  gently  along  a  lane  or  qniet  road ;  and  in  warm  weather,  by 
allowing  her,  in  addition  to  thia,  to  remain  for  some  hours  every  day  in  the 
open  yard  attached  to  the  cowhouse. 

359.  Matmre  wiU  alwafft  repay  am  oecupami,  even  if  he  should  have  only  a 
single  crop  after  it ;  hut  in  this  case  he  should  take  care  that  the  manure  is 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  equally  and  thinly  distributed  over  the  ground, 
so  that  the  greater  part  of  its  nutriment  may  be  imbibed  by  the  plants  the 
first  season.  Liquid  manure  is  the  best  for  thb  purpose ;  and  next  soot,  and 
those  manures  or  composts  which  are  sold  in  a  state  of  powder.  Wherever  a 
part  of  a  residence  b  under  grass  which  is  to  be  made  into  hay,  or  even 
pastured  by  sheep  or  cattle,  there  is,  in  general,  no  mode  in  which  the  pos- 
sessor can  lay  out  money  on  his  land  to  such  advantage  as  in  thickly  coating 
the  surface  with  stable  manure.  It  rarely  hiqtpens  that  the  cultme  of  arable 
land  by  a  proprietor  will  pay  its  own  expenses;  but  we  know  various 
instances,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where,  by  richly  manuring  gran 
land,  and  selling  the  growing  crop  every  year  by  auction,  the  proprietor  has 
obtained  a  good  profit. 

360.  The  paddock  may  aboofi  be  hanmomeed  wkh  the  pieaewe-ffromad  of 
the  place,  and  rendered  ornamental,  by  scattering  a  few  trees  over  it ;  by 
introducing  a  shdter  for  the  cpw  in  the  form  of  an  open  shed,  in  a  proper 
situation ;  and  by  the  judidoos  disposal  and  planting  of  the  drinking-pond. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  pond  cannot  be  conveniently  formed  in  a  pad- 
dock, from  the  want  of  springs,  or  from  the  porosity  of  the  sur&ce  soil  being 
such  that  the  rain-water  cannot  be  collected  by  gutters  in  sufficient  quantHies 
to  fill  it.  In  this  case,  the  usual  substitute  for  a  pond  is  a  pump  with  a 
cistern,  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  paddock,  which  may  be  partially  con* 
cealed  by  bushes,  or  rendered  ornamental  aa  an  architectural  object. 

361.  The  irees  for  a  paddock  may  either  be  of  the  ornamental  kind,  or 
they  may  be  the  more  robust-growing  ftvtt-trees.  If  ornamental  treea;^  tiiey 
ought  to  be  of  such  sorts  as  will  grow  freely,  and  soon  be  in  a  state  not  to 
requure  fencing ;  and,  whether  merely  ornamental  trees,  or  fruit-trees,  or  both 
are  employed,  they  should  neither  be  introduced  in  such  numbns  as  to  injure 
the  pasture  by  their  shade  and  drip,  nor  crowded  round  the  drinking  pond  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  discolour  the  water  in  autumn  by  their  falling  leaves.  A 
few  trees  may  be  considered  as  advantageous,  for  affiwdii^  the  cow  shelter 
and  shade  during  rains  or  very  hot  sunshine ;  but,  beyond  a  certain  pointy 
they  must  be  considered  iajurious  to  the  grasa^  and  only  allowable  on  account 
of  their  ornamental  effect,  or  of  the  fruit  that  they  produce.  Where  good 
healthy  pasturage  is  the  object,  from  half-a-doxen  to  a  doien  trees  per  acre 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  exceeded ;  because  grasses  and  clovers,  like  all  other 
plants,  to  attain  thnr  greatest  nutrimental  value,  require  to  have  their  foliage 
fully  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  firee  circulation  oS 
the  air. 

362.  Ornamental  treee. — ^The  trees  for  a  paddock  ought  to  be  of  small  aise, 
even  when  fully  grown ;  but  they  ought  to  be  such  aa  grow  rapidly  when 
young,  so  as  to  be  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle.  The  following  kinds  pos- 
sess these  advantages,  and  are,  besides,  ornamental  in  appearance  : — 

^^oer  Fto6do-l>ttt80iiB.  the  oohuiiob  sycs-      A.  mscroph^lhiBi,  the  GsUftmiaii  maide. 
more.  A.  riitaruB,  the  nd  maiile. 
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A,  «riooaf|i«n.  Sir  Charlei  Wagerls  maiite. 
Kegkndo  /rudnlftlinm*  tlio  Mb-lMTod  box 

elder. 
^•oalxak  mUciiiida,  the  aoarlet  hoiseehest- 

nvt. 
Cytisui  alplniu,  the  Seoteh  IitNiniiim. 
BoUafo  Faehd-^elMia.  the  eommoa  fiOfle 


Gleditaehfo  triacfathot,  Uie  hon«j  loeiut* 

or  thorny  gftaiTii- 
Oatc^gni  oDodneft,  piiiiotkta»  CMe-g^  Ar6- 

nla,  tanaoetifZilia.  and  orientklb,  different 

Unds  of  theme. 
Amtdanekkr  volgitfto,  the  eommoa  ameUn- 

eUer. 
A,  Botrykpivm,  the  inowy  meepUna. 
JH^q^w  germ^ioa  and  i<:  SmithH,  medlars. 
/*^ru8  apect^UxUia,  Chinese  crah. 
P.  A^  P.  yesfita*  P.  pinnatifida,  white 

beam  trees. 
P.  anoapjuia,  the  momtain  ash. 


P.  Sis^MM,  the  true  sorvlee* 
inia  europK^a  Alba,  the  Hongarlan  Ume; 
O'mns  earapsHs  the  flowering  ash. 
^^ua  O^rris  I^Qcombeana*  the  Laoombe 

oak. 
Q,  i^lez,  the  erergreen  oak. 
i^itanos  orieatkiis,  the  Eastern  plane  tree. 
iSaOix  iUba,  BoaseUMwi,  vitelAna,  amygdi- 

Una,  and  iMigiliB,  tree  willows. 
Ptfpnlos  nigra,  monlliftra»  and  eanad^sls. 
^Inos  glotinbsa  ladnikta,  cat^leaTed  alder. 
A.  eordinkUa,  heart-leaTed  alder. 
A,  inetoa,  the  hoarj-leaved  alder. 
Tax5dimtt  distlehom,  the  deddiooa  eypresi. 
iMtnIa  tiba  and  B.  nigra,  Urohes,  fte. 

The  last  Jbnrtesn  trees,  to  whioh  may  be 
added  the  weeping  willow,  are  adiq;ited  for 
planting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  drink- 
ing pood. 

If  any  pines  and  flrs  are  desired,  the 
Pinaster  and  Pimui  Zarido  are  the  best. 


363.  Frmt  Trees, — ^The  following  selection  has  been  made  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  as  ornamental 
in  the  shape  of  the  tree,  and  of  vigorous  growth  as  standards; 

Apples  and  Crabs, 


The  Red  Aatrathan,  The  tree  is  middle- 
staed,  with  a  branehy  head ;  the  fhilt  is  of 
a  bright  red,  with  a  fine  bloom,  like  that  of 
a  plum. 

Iht  White  AOmtShtm^  or  Transparent  Grab 
of  Moscow.  The  tree  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding sort,  but  has  the  branches  tending 
upwards  when  youngs  and  afterwards  bl- 
ooming pendulous.  The  iVnit  is  of  a  wax 
colour,  with  a  fine  bloom  on  it,  and  is 
alfloost  transparent  It  is  known  in  English 
nurseries  under  the  name  of  transparent 
crab. 

2%e  Z4iiOPliisMrs  flbOomi  P^RpiM  is  rsmark- 
able  fx  the  large  siae  and  high  oolour  of 
itsbioasoms.    Its  fruit  keq^  till  Febmary. 

The  TuUp  Apple  is  a  great  bearer  of  Tery 
bright  red  fruit. 

The  VMet  Apple  has  flrait  of  a  yiolet  colour, 


oorered  with  a  bloom,  like  that  of  the 
plum. 

T%e  Cherry  Creb  is  a  subTsriety  of  the 
Siberian  erab.  The  tree  is  spreading,  with 
drooping  branches ;  and  the  ftvit  is  nume- 
rous, and  about  the  siae  and  colour  of  a 
diary. 

lAe  Sk^pnons  Orafr  has  laiger  fruit  than  the 
eheny  crab.  The  tree  is  of  robust  growth, 
and  tiie  branches  are  somewhat  erect 

Biggies  BverUutbng  Crab  is  a  vigoroos-grow- 
ing  tree,  with  pendulous  branches,  and 
abundance  of  fruit  which,  in  fbrm  and  cha- 
racter, are  intermediate  between  the  plum- 
lesTcd  Siberian  crab,  and  the  common  Sibe- 
rian crab,  and  wliich  remain  on  the  trees 
long  after  Christmas.  In  sheltered  situa- 
tions, and  mild  winters,  this  tree  appears 
almost  a  subeveigreen. 


Pears. 


Bemri  DIeL  Leayes  large  and  flowers 
▼eiy  large.  A  hardy  tree,  somewhat  fruti- 
giate  In  its  shape;  a  great  bearer,  and  de- 
aexwfng  of  extensiTe  cultiyation  on  account 
of  its  frruit  independently  altogether  of  its 
handsome  shape  and  lai^  flowers. 

Beurrt  de  Banz  (not  Benrrd  ranee,  as 
commonly  written,  which  means  rank  or 
rancid).    Branches  spreading  or  pendulous. 


The  best  Tcry  late  pear  yet  known.    It 
bears  yeiy  well  as  a  standard. 

Aiefit  dHioer*  Branches  slender  and  some- 
what wayy.  Flowers  yery  abundant  Leayes 
narrow-elliptic,  more  so  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  coltiyated  variety  of  the  pear ;  and 
they  make  so  little  appearance  when  un- 
folding, that  the  whiteness  of  the  blossom  is 
almost  untlnged  by  them. 
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ObHdMoroemu  BnathmwpntOimg.  Hetd 
pynnldAl.  Almdyti«e,aiidagmtbMi«r; 
the  fruit  of  moit  eacoelleot  flaTour,  and 
hanging  late  oa  the  tree.  A  tree  in  our 
garden  at  Bayewater,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
ooTered  with  ivy,  is  loaded  with  fruit  aimoet 
every  year,  without  any  care  or  attention 
whatflivex  heing  beetowed  upon  It 

AiqMleoR.  Leavee  broad  and  diining. 
Btoeionn  laige  The  tree  vigorous,  and  a 
good  bearer     The  fruit  excirllent 

Sican*$  Egg»  A  handsome  pyramidal  tree, 
and  an  excellent  bearer ;  the  fruit  roundish 
er  obovate.  This  Is  one  of  the  eommonest 
pear  trees  in  the  maricBt-gardens  about  Lon- 
don I  and  we  have  introdneed  the  name  here 
from  having  oorMlves  observed  the  hand- 
some shi4;>es  taken  by  the  trees.  The  fruit, 
however,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sorts 
above  recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  Is 


not  worth  enltivating;  though,  tai  tlM  montlirf 
of  Noveoiber  and  December,  it  la  nure  abuii> 
dant  in  the  London  markets  than  that  of 
any  other  variety. 

T%t  JbOoKhtg  Seokk  Pean  are  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Gorrle,  as  Ibrms  adapted 
Ibr  landscape  scenery ;  hot  little  can  be  snkt 
in  fnvour  of  thdr  fruit,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  new  flemish  valietieB^— 

TV Bemne^tkM  GoUm MMp,imd tke StO^ 
take  Ihstigiate  ibrms ;  the  latter,  more  espe> 
dally,  Mr.  Gorrle  says,  may  be  called  the 
Lombardy  poplar  of  the  pear  tribe.  These 
trees  generally  attain  the  hei^t  of  from 
4ft  ft.  to  ftO  ft.  in  as  many  years,  in  the 
Carse  of  Qowrie,  in  Perthshire. 

TV  Ihistod  Xoi^r  and  Aw  JAy  take  spread- 
ing orUcnlate  Ibrms,  such  as  wUl  assort  with 
the  .^cer  FSeiido-i'Utanns,  and  may  be 
called  the  oaks  and  elms  of  the  pear  fimUy. 


CherrieM, — ^Those  recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson  are : 


T%e  Biffotean,  a  tree  of  vigorous  growth, 
with  large  pale  green  leaves,  and  stout  di- 
vergent branches. 

iriMftMr's  YeUow,  a  vigorous-growing  tree, 
like  the  preceding,  but  with  golden-^iloured 
fruit. 

The  XlmHth  Cherry  is  a  round-headed  tree, 
with  slender  shoots,  somewhat  pendulous. 

2nke  Afoy  i)ttX»  is  a  middle-sixed  tree,  with 
an  erect  Ihstigiate  head. 


Tke  Morello  Is  a  low  tree,  with  a  spread- 
ing head,  somewhat  pendulous ;  most  pro- 
line In  flowers  and  fruit,  the  latter  ripens 
very  late ;  and,  from  not  being  so  readily 
eaten  by  birds  as  most  other  sorts,  hangs  on 
the  trees  a  long  time.  In  thia  last  respeut, 
however,  it  is  now  exceeded  by  Blittnerls 
October  Morello. 


Plums, — ^The  handtomest^growing  trees,  Mr.  Thompson  consider!  to  be : 


T%t  Bed  arq^mm  Bonum,  which  has  a 
fastigiate  haUt  of  growth,  and  a  trank  suf- 
ficiently vigorous  to  bear  the  rubbing  of 
cattle  without  Ji^nry. 

Tke  WaMngton,  a  vigorous  growing  tree, 
with  a  pyramidal  head ;  and  a  great  bearer 
of  fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

Tke  Often  Oage,  in  the  dimate  of  Ix>ndon, 
fbrms  a  handsome  tree ;  and,  at  a  certain 
age.  becomes  a  great  bearer. 

Tke  Orteeme  is  a  vigorous-growing,  hand- 


some, spreading  tree^  producing  very  exMl- 
lent  fruit. 

Tke  Wkeat  Pfmn  is  a  very  ornamental 
tree  when  in  fruit,  that  being  of  a  bright 
flery  red  colour. 

TkeDammm,  and  tke  Whte  Somr  Plum  wre 
vigorous-growing  trees,  quite  hardy,  very 
proUflo  both  of  flowers  and  fruit,  which  frnit 
is  partioulariy  well  adapted  for  all  ealinaiy 
purposes. 


Walnuts  and  Sweet  Chestnuts. 


The  paddock  would  seem  a  very  appro- 
priate place  for  walnut-trees;  and  every 
residence  ought  to  contain  one  or  two  of 
these  trees,  for  the  sake  of  their  greea  fruit 
for  pickling,  and  their  ripe  fhiit  for  the 
dessert ;  but  more  than  two  or  three  should 
not  be  planted  in  a  paddock,  unless  it  be 
very  large ;  because  their  leaves,  when  eaten 


by  cows,  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk,  and. 
when  they  drop  into  the  pond,  make  the 
water  bitter.  The  same  objection  does  not 
iq>ply  to  chestnut-trees,  one  or  two  of  whioh 
may  be  introduced  for  their  fruit.  The 
Downton  and  the  Madeira  chestnuts  are 
recommended  by  Mr.  Thompaon ;  the  tatter 
has  a  large  oblong  nut. 


364.  Staking  and  protecting  single  /ree«M/Mic(</ocir«.—Planto  should  be  selected 
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which  have  clear  stems,  at  Iea»t  6  ft.  in  height:  *they  should  be  planted  on 
little  hillocks,  if  the  ground  is  at  all  damp ;  and  staked  and  protected  from 
the  rubbing  of  the  cow.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  doing  this  is  that  invented 
by  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  and  explained  in  fig9,  147.  to  149.  The  advan- 
tages which  this  guard  has  over  all  others,  Mr.  Lawrence  finds  to  be,  '*  free 
motion  to  the  tree,  without  producing  any  friction  on  the  bark ;  perfect  secu- 
rity against  the  attacks  of  catile;  durability,  cheapness,  and  neatness  in 
appearance."  Those  guards  which  confine  the  tree  are  objectionable  from 
preventing  the  motion  of  its  stem,  which  is  essential  to  its  health  and  growth ; 
and  those  which  stand  at  a  distance  from  the  tree,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
posts  connected  by  horizontal  spars,  are  very  injurious  to  the  bark  in  high 
winds,  and  are,  besides,  very  expensive  and  unsightly.  The  following  are 
Mr.  Lawrence's  directions  for  preparing  and  putting  up  his  tree-guard  :— 

Mr-  Laarrmoet  tree-guard  agabut  homed  oatffe.— **  Proenre  stakes  of  ash  or  larch,  or,  in 
deftnlt  of  these,  of  any  other  straigfat-growtng  tree,  when  thinning  yonng  plantations,  or 
cutting  down  eoppLce.  These  stakes  shonld  be  6  ft.  in  length,  or  more  if  requisite,  and 
abont  S  in.  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  end ;  and  they  should  have  holes  drilled  through 

them  at  the  top  and  bottom,  about  1  ft  tfom  each  end.    Get  a 

similar  hole  drilled  2  or  8  inches  up  the  centre  of  a  stake,  and  then 

saw  off  the  length  which  has  had  the  hole  drilled  through  it,  and 

which  will  give  a  piece  that,  when  the  string  or  wire  is  drawn 

through  it,  will  resemble  b  in  ftg,  147.    Bepeat  the  operation  till  aa 

many  pieces  are  drilled  and  sawn  off  as  may  be  wanted.    Pass  a 

strong  piece  of  copper,  or  Bowland*S  metallic  wire,  or  thiok  taired 

string,  through  one  stake  by  the  hole  at  the  top,  and  then  through 

one  of  the  2- inch  pieces,  then  through  another  stake,  and  so  on, 

separating  each  stake  at  top  and  bottom  by  one  of  the  2-inoh  pieces 

of  wood,  until  yon  have  enough  to  surround  your  tree  loosely,  leaving  plenty  of  qMwe  fbr 

growth.    When  this  Is  done,  the  appearance  of  the  guard,  before  behig  put  on,  will  be  as  in 

fy.  148.    Place  the  guard  thus  formed  round  the  tree,  and  ftsten  the  ends  of  the  wire  or 

string.  The  gusrd  is  much  the  same  as  the  cradle 
put  round  the  neck  of  a  blistered  horse,  to  prevent 
his  gnawing  the  irritated  part  The  ends  of  the 
stakes  merely  rest  on  the  ground,  and  they  should 

n^  n  Q  D  B  kv  be  cut  quite  flat  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  their 

I        ^        sticking  in  it.    At  the  upper  end,  they  should  have 
!  a  sharp  slanting  cut  with  a  bill-hook,  to  throw  oif 

'  the  rain.    The  motton  of  the  tree  wiU  not  be  in  any 

degree  impeded ;  and  the  bark  cannot  be  iz^ured, 
let  the  wind  blow  as  it  may,  for  the  guard  moves 
freely  with  the  tree  in  every  direction.  If  a  tree  is 
gro¥ring  rapidly,  it  will  want  room  before  the  guard 
requires  renewing ;  in  which  case  it  is  only  necessary 
to  untie  the  string  or  wire  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
lengthen  the  string  or  wire  by  tying  a  piece  to  it, 
and  introduce  an  extra  rod,  and  two  extra  sepa- 
rating pieces.  As  a  principal  ftature  in  this  guard 
is  that  the  tree  is  left  quite  at  liberty  to  be  blown 
about  by  the  wind  in  eveiy  direction,  of  course  it 
does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  staking  a  newly 
planted  tree  until  it  becomes  fidriy  rooted." 

-I  can  vouch,**  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "for  this  guard  aflbrding  perfect  protection  agataist 
cattle ;  for  I  had  two  cows,  the  most  determined  barken  of  trees  I  ever  met  with.  In  a 
paddock  in  which  there  were  several  shigle  trees.  They  had,  sooner  or  later,  contrived  to 
get  at  my  trees,  and  ruin  them ;  and  I  was  about  to  fatten  them  off,  and  oondemn  them  to 
death  for  their  offences,  when  I  hit  upon  the  mode  of  protection  Just  described.  My  men 
sad  myself  were  curious  to  see  the  impression  that  would  be  made  on  the  oows  by  the  new 
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guidi  wkcn  Out  *»*  ''■I  lonud  Into  tb«  paUoofe.  Ttwr  mr  Kiga  proawdid  to  (be 
tiM*,  «xjBQlihe4  the  Q>dlai  rouid  thorn,  ud  nude  isv^tbI  ■ttitmpfi  vHh  tlicir  ■■*«"t^* 
Finding  theM  muoMMafli],  thej  made  an  Utack  irUli  their  bonu  i  bat,  M  the  ftooe  jMdtd 
with  eTerj  blov.  ind  merely  tamed  round.  tb«y  nude  no  pngna  that  mj.  Tbtnopvi 
ther  began  ■tamping  with  thtf  r  ft«t,  and.  u  we  thought,  fins  iheer  reutloD  and  dlMp- 
t  naj,  they  were  comiiletel]'  deft«t«d,  mi  taj  treca  han  nnr 
D  psfsM  MEHltr,  thoogh  tb«M  Mattnal  eowt  ha**  rem^Hd 
MnoDgat  them  till  thla  daf.  One  man  nan  toat  ta  tUa  wa^  a  great  man;  (nca  ia  »  daj  i 
aad  the  ooat  (rf  MakM,  If  pBrobaaed,  woold  n«C  «xae«d  that  of  on*  «f  the  piMU  mmmbij 
i^on  the  onUnaij  plaa."  (Gord.  Jtat„  xlU„  p.  1«T.) 

Flj;.  14*.  ihmn,  on  ■  laiger  aeite.  the  ground  plan,  or 
rather  hoitaantal  wotkn  1  ft.  from  the  grooad,  and  a 
portion  of  tte  tferatlcm  of  m  tne  as  fenced.  In  ttiia 
figon  the  wire  or  alHag  la  ahowB  pa^tag  thresgh  the 
npijtfit  rodi  amd  btriaontal  i>wt  plnaaiftomebjiltoii 
bat.  ftom  c  hj  /  to  A  the  wirea  are  onl;  >hinra  paNliig 
thinigh  the  nprigbt  roda  j  the  abort  fieeei  bdng  hoi 
In  rertlcal  pro61e.  aa  they  are  In  nature. 

iVowcMv  bg  7*orm.—Tbe  mode  of  proteotlng  tawa 
fron  homed  ealtia  which  we  ooulder  next  beat  to  that 
of  Hr.  L«wr«oce  la.  to  di 
haahea,  aa  ahowa  Injfjr.  ifiO.i  a 
adopted  In  the  pnbliit  parka 
about  the  metropoUa.  The 
branehta  are  IJed  on  with  oopper 

Dewed  eTeijtwo  or  three  yeara^ 


A  mode  of  protecting  the  itemi 
'   of  treea    xnnewhat  atmOar  to 
that  of  Hr.  Lawrence,  and  which 
hai  been  long  pnctlaed  In  Soot- 
land,  eondat*  in  tyliig  plaaterert 
latlLi,  aet  on  end,  and  tcnehing 
each  other  at  thdr  edgea,  roiod 
the  tninki  or  atemai    tnrt  thla 
mode  la  better  adapted  for  pro- 
tecting tieca  ftom  iheep  than 
from    homed    eattk.       Where 
aheep  only  mm  graaed.  no  mode 
can   be  cheaper,  or,   after  the 
atha  hare  l>een  eipoied  to  the  air  ft*  a  yi 
onlna  we  were  to  rabaUtate  ftir  tbe  latha, 
bark,  with  the  epideimia  oatwarda.     Where  lathi  or  atripa  of 
thin  boarda  are  uaed.  they,  and  alio  tbs  atrlng  bj  wbleb  they 
are  tied  oo,  might  be  ttmdend  of  great  dnrahUItr  by  b4i« 
prerioiulT  Kjaniaed,  or  steeped  In  Kargarr^  oonpoaitkai,  Mrioh 
ia  Paid  to  ooM  onl;  (me-tenth  at  Kjan'i  proceai,  and  to  be 
eqoall;  efllcackHu  both  on  wood  and  oordage, 

^.  161.  ahowa  the  hoflBmtal  Motion,  and  dentiootfBtna 
thaa  protected,  in  wliich  a  repreaeota 
the  Rem  of  the  tree,  b  the  win 
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Iowa  eada  of  the  latha.  Treea  pro- 
tected Id  tUa  manner  may  be  eaally 
named  by  nailing  on  the  latha  a 
label  with  the  name  of  the  tree,  and 
tbe  date  of  planting  It,  aa  ibown  in 
A.  iti. 
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atMmg  UruM  to  prjakei  ikem  agakiM  II0  wM.— When  iliigle  trees  are  pleated  whleh  hsre 
luge  heeds  tn  pcopcitioii  to  their  roots;  or,  when  the  sltiuUkni  in  which  they  are  plaoed 
is  Tery  n&neh  expoeed,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  blown  off  the  perpendleolar,  or  eren 
thrown  down,  by  high  winds.  This  is  more  eepedally  the  ease  when  the  trees  are  planted, 
as  we  recommend,  on  UtUe  hillocks ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  planters  hare  been  led  to 
deep  planting,  or,  at  all  events,  to  prefer  a  flat  sorilwe  to  a  raised  one.  To  retdn  a  tree  ftst 
in  its  place  that  has  bat  f(|w  ramose  roots,  fljc  previoiuly  in  an  upright  position,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  a  stake  of  such  a  length  that  it  may  be  rendered  firm  by  ramming,  &o., 
below  the  level  of  the  soU  whloh  is  to  oontain  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  that  it  may  reach 
8  or  4  ftet  np  the  stem  aboye  ground ;  afterwards  tie  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  this  stake,  tm 
shown  injij^.  158.;  or,  notch  two  short  pieces  of  wood  into  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  cross ; 
and  «t  one  of  the  angles  of  intersection  flz  a  stake,  to  which  the  tree  is  to  be  tied,  as  in 
JItf.  114.  No  wind  whatever  will  blow  down  a  tree  thus  supported,  provided  the  arms  of 
the  cross  are  long  and  stroQg.  In  order  to  fcive  additional  strength,  the  arms  of  the  cross 
may  be  pegged  down  with  liooked  sticks.  Another  mode  consists  in  tying  the  tne  to  two 
stakes  hn  contact  with  the  trunk,  and  deeply  inserted  in  the  soil,  as  shown  in  Jig.  ISS. ;  and 
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the  third  mode  we  shall  here  mentloa,  consists  in  strengthening  the  ramose  roots  of  a  tree 
by  tying  them  to  ftoces  of  branches  laid  on  them,  and  in  dose  contact  with  them,  through- 
out their  length,  as  shown  in  Jig,  IM. ;  thus  pro- 
ducing, in  eiTeet,  large,  strong,  and  powerfhl  roots, 
to  act  as  levers  to  keep  the  trunk  inits  place.  After 
one  of  theee  methods  of  fixing  the  tree  has  been 
adopted,  it  may  be  protected  ihmi  cattle  or  sheep 
by  Mr.  Lawrence's  mode,  by  clothing  with  thonis, 
or  by  a  covering  of  laths,  as  already  described. 

Mr.  D^ylor's  mode  of  aeeuritig  tnet  flrom  the  fff^edo 
qfwML — Mr.  Samuel  Taylor,  of  Whittington,  Stoke 
Ferry,  finding  that  all  his  newly  planted  trees,  ftom 
their  great  exposure  to  a  strong  westerly  wind,  bent  their  heads  in  a  contrary  direction,  as 
shown  fsijlg,  157.,  to  keep  them  upright,  he  tried  stakes  and  haybands,  which,  though  firm 
at  first,  he  soon  found  of  no  avail ;  and  becoming  soon,  as  he  says,  **  as  much  chafed  as  his 
trees,"  he  had  recourse  to  cords,  by  which  he  tied  the  head  of  the  tree  to  the  stakes,  as 
shown  in  Jig,  168.  These  cords  answered  so  well  that,  afterwards,  he  dispensed  with  the 
expensive  apparatus  of  stakes,  and  tied  the  head  down  by  cords  only  attached  to  pieces 
of  wood  driven  into  the  ground,  as  shown  In  Jig.  189. 
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Desioh  XXII. — PIoM  and  Dacripliat  of  M«  FiUo  Jhrmtrlg  oeaijned  Jy 

Mri.  Lmrrenee  at  Draftoa  Qretn. 
365.   Qromid  pian,  ^c. — fig,  160.  ahowi  the  general  Birangement  of  the 
home  and  groundi ;  and  the  fullowing  are  the  details : 

d,  VBltgt  baa.  %,  FraDcfa  wine  edlir.  entend  through  tht 

t,  Enlruue  to  Ifas  haate  under  ■  nTand  ale  and  splilt  iwllw  i  fMm  wfakb  tlicn 

mrt  at  thecndofwhiota,  on  etdi  dde  art  ataln  leadiDg  to  the   vtue-aUv 

of  the  ball  don,  la  a  niche,  with  a  below. 

(tatiH.  e.  Kitchen.        p,  BnHa^  puitir. 

/,  Entnuae  Kbbf.  g.  Back  kitchen,  Mning  aim  aa  a  acnllcry 

g.  Ball  and  ibdmie.  to  the  dalr;. 

ft,  Dtawlngroom.  opening  under  a  Tdanda      r,  Dairy, 
to  the  lawn.  ~ 


■,  Clndei>Uu. 
Omtng  room.  »,  Bin  fOc  reftue  wUeh  eanaot  be  bomed  or 

1  Md  llbnuT.  one  of  the  taratd  into  tnaiBre. 

wlndowi  opening  to  the  ftonl  garden.       »,  Coal-haiie. 
which  1*  ornamented  with  a  boider.  and       x,  Lnmbo^oaie  for  bottlefl,  hampen,  kc. 
beda  of  law.'growlng  peat-earth  dimba,       p,  KnlA-booae  t  adjoining  wbieh  la  a  prir; 
Intennlxed  with  iplng-flaweclng  bnltia  fbr  the  fkallr. 

and  itandard  mm.  t.  Wood-lunM^  adjcdaing  which  la  a  prirj 

ai.  Store  d»et  under  the  italreaae.  Ibr  the  HrraiMs. 

366.   Geutral  obtnatiotu. — Thii  villa  ma;  be  aaid  to  oceapy  in  all  about 
twenty-eight  acrei.     The  houae,  itable  ofGcee,  and  decorated  grounds,  atand 
on  about  tiro  acrei ;  and  at  the  diitance  of  about'two  or  three  hundred  jarda, 
acroes  the  road,  are  the  kitchen-garden,  poultry-houaes,  and  pi^eriei,  occu- 
pying nearly  two  acrei ;  and  two  paature  fielda,  containing  twenty-four  acres, 
lie  ornamented  groundi  have  an  even  fuifaee,  which  haa  the  diiadvantage  of 
riaing  (omewhat  from  the  house  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  lawn.     It  is 
bounded  on  the  sonth  by  another  Tilla  of  the  Mma  kiud ;  and  on  the  nortli  aad 
east  by  grass  fields.     The  disadrantBge  of  the  ground  sloping  to  the  house  is 
coonteracted,  by  lowering  the  walk  that  crosses  immediately  in  front  of  the 
houae,  and  tloping  the  ground  from  the  drawing-room  veranda  to  that  walk  ■ 
beyond  which  the  lawn  rises  gently  and  gradually,  till,  at  the  cross  walk  at  the 
farther  extremity,  it  is  probably  6  ft.  higher  than  the  level  of  the  drawing- 
room  floor.     Though,. when  the  lawn  rises  in  this  manner  from  the  house,  it 
detracts  from  the  expression  of  dignity,  considering  the  villa  as  ■  whole,  yet, 
viewing  the  lawn  as  an  arena  for  the  diapiay  of  planta,  statues,  and  other 
interesting  ohjecta,  from  the  wiadowa  of  the  draw- 
ingi-room,  it  has  an  advantage  in  that  point  of  view 
over  a  falling  surface :  it  is  also  well  sometimeB  to 
have  a  lawn  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  produce  variety. 
307.  Z)eaen/>f(0ii  of  the  gromuii. — 
Entering  tke  lawn  from  the  diswlng-rocm  (k),  we  Ond  a 
gentle  deaoent  from  the  venoda  to  Ibe  walk.    Tnratng  to 
the  right,  at  the  angle  at  1.  w«  ohaerre  tb*  IbUated  vase 
Jig.  1(1.  the  base  of  which  ii  conocaled  by  a  {dant  of  tree 
It7i   prooeedlng  onwards  toward!  t,  and  «.  we  pass  two 

dittanoe  from  the  gardm  fi^mt  irf  the  boos^  to  see  h  to 
advantage  bj  tamlDg  round ;  and,  it  we  atap  mi  the  lawn 
to  tlie  point  t.yn  •hall  find  the  riew  ;^.  !««.,  to  the  left 
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flf  whidi  will  be  iibw9T«d  ibt  Wj  tub,  ind  m  buket  coataluing  u.  iiTnmld  of  rosea ;  Ud 
to  the  right  an  elnatcd  nutia  tiMket  of  pelirgonhimi.  The  Urge  windoir  cm  the  left  i* 
that  of  Oie  dlnlug-nioai. 

The  mmiglD  of  pUnUtSou  on  the  rifht  li  compaaed  partly  of  eierKreeii  Ireea  ina  itanitM 
and  partly  of  dedduoua  Hovering  kindi.  The  gtoapa  oh  the  loft  hand  arc.  hi  part,  of  more 
rare  Kirta,  and  oontain  a  great  mny  Sne  hybrid  rhododendrona  and  aialeaa.  All  (heae 
plaotatlotii  and  gnnpa  are  trealol  hi  the  pictniaaqne  manner ;  there  behig  scared;  ujthing 
in  theae  groanib,  except  Dw  dngle  plants,  such  as  the  standard  rosea,  and  some  rbododan- 
drona  and  other  Anba,  whSch  eao  be  nmaldered  as  Created  In  the  gardeneaqne  stjle  of 
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At  c.  llwn  If  ■  flue  ipedmtn  of  donbtfrblowDmed  bne,  ud  M  >.  ■  tim  on  u  donM 
pednMl.  The  wilk  fimn  t  to  T  !•  HTtnl  Uet  hl|;bar  Uun  the  Boor  of  the  Tcnodk  In  tlw 
liodt  of  the  dmrlng-Toom  t  uid  benoe  the  Tiam  tovwdi  the  boue.  bdng  ilaiig  ■  ileBnat. 
■n  lea  liit«raNlii|  then  the^  othirwlK  would  be.  Hie  view  Into  the  paddock,  to  the  right. 
eonriit*  of  ■  pliln  gna  Held,  gnied  bj  mna  flue  Aldonej  eon,  end  plutted  with  two  or 
three  eeettend  eltui.  okke,  kod  Mpeni  and  other  popleii. 

Th«  neMieene  of  Inlenrt  lithe  ItalUu  walk  (teejlp.  M,  In  p.  I8J.),  uriTed  atlhe  pefaf 
S,  In  wUoh,  end  looking  bask  toward!  the  paddock,  we  hare,  at  a  temiinatloD  to  one  «id  of 
that  walk,  the  rnitJo  arah  and  raw  Jig.  Kl,  From  the  pdBt  »,  we  hare  the  rlew  of  the 
Italian  walk,  with  a  ipan'rooftd  green-houw  ae  the  tennlmtlon  at  the  ftitfas'  end,  and  a 
ftnntaln  oo  the  right  hand.  The  border  on  the  left  la  planted  with  the  mat  eholo*  berlia- 
eeotn  Bowen  Intenpentd  with  ftandard  roMi  at  regular  dlitaoca ;  and  the  wall  la  derated 
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In  put  to  tht  UnBr  (rnlu,  but  prlnclpallr  to  clImUDg  rowa,  lUd  other  cUmUiig  or  twliiliig 
■hnila  erbtgnntt  or  boBlj,  At  the  polot  10.  Uiwe  ti  ■  nutlc  uehm^  of  roskwork  on 
the  rii^t,  ftorn  which  u  Intcrotinc  iltw  anoM  the  Uwn  la  obtained.  At  tha  pofat  11. 
ther*  k  >  walk  kcnm  the  border  to  the  bUh-bouK,  ■djoinlag  which  ia  ■  cunelUa-hooN  II. 
(*ee  Jg.  Its.  In  p.  37 4.0  and  berond  that  two  loogiliHii,  IJ,  It  (tee  A.  IBS.),  Ibr  loola, 
pctaito.  At  It  then  la  a  fimntaln.  audit  18  ■abmedatem  lllled  with  water  b;  a  ftin[ng- 
pomp  IB  the  itabte-rard.  At  IT  there  la  a  apaii-ioafed  green-honse  (fi/.  ISt.),  and  at  IS,  the 
French  parterre  thown  hi  fff.  lei. 

ProoMdliig  towarda  the  hcnuc  a  Tieir  of  a  handaome  weephia  aah  (10)  ia  obtilned  from 
thepofaitat  I>(  and,  MthxfUtharu- 
Wemlly  of  the  walk,  the  Taaa  placed  at 
1,  1,  J  (m  the  plan  hare  an  eicellent 
eOtot,  backed  by  the  marflual  plantation 
•rf  CTergreeiu.  Learlng  the  walk  at  l», 
and  paaahix  the  weeplog  aah  at  90,  If 
we  adTanea  on  the  lawn  to  SI.  and  look 
towarda  the  aooth,  we  have  the  pollard 
TiataA.lst.i  and  changing  the  podtlon 
to  91,  we  bare  a  view  of  aome  rook- 
work,  with  a  atatoe  of  Fame,  ke. 

On  the  right  and  left  cf  3>  are  two 
groapa    of    roekwork,    with    concealed 
aprfnga.  which  drop  from  rock  Ut  rock, 
and  ftam  atcoe  to  alone,  and   fbnn 
ooloaa  little  moUt  plana  tot  aqnatio 
planta.     Adrandng  to  94,  aikd  looking  • 
BCathwirda.    we    hare    the    atatae    of  , 
Merco)?  hi  tha  bngnmnd.  and  behind 
ft  the  camelUa-honae,  the  wall  en  each    , 
Me  of  which  la  heightened  with  Uellla-    ' 
work  Ibr  creepcn,  aa  ahowu  luj^.  181. 

At  IS,  we  have  tha  view  of  tha  finn- 
bdn  andaroh  behind,  Bbown  In  jfe.  01.  la 
p.  181.  Inthebaali 
other  aqnatloa:  an 
Najioleoo  willow. 
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At  tt,  «e  ban  th*  Tlew  of  tbc  thUc 
mb  nd  CiqM,  ibown  In  A-  1S8.  i  wul. 
■t  IT.  ■  tat  k  ftsqiwntljr  pltdia)  ia  Um 

At  tt,  that  <■  abed  of  ffim India. is 
the  ocstra  of  wUsli  ■•  a  large  plant  of 
rfcea  Klortiaa;  a: 
tlH  Uwn  to  tf. 


tn,  with  the  two  Enardian  nymiAa. 


f  olhM  b]r  the  door  M  » 
irt  (Jb.  lO.)  be  Smde: — 
K  laije  pit  (br  plant*. 


I.  Shed  tbc  Bowtr-poti. 
I.  RBbbWHtlied 

I.  Poo'-ctalled  MaMe,  with  bar  bi 
»t  the  IknheT  eod. 
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.  n»  InUken-gardtH,  (lie  gwdencr'i  boiue.  the  atove,  and  the  poultrj- 
hauMi,  gran  fieldi,  and  cow-ahed,  are  litualed  on  tha  other  lide  of  tlie  lane, 
uidat  thediitanceof  lOOjardifromit  Thne  are  ahovn  in  the  plan J^.  170., 
and  an  explanation  of  the  reference!  is  given  in  pp.  377.  and  278, 

369.  KiU\«»  garden,  and  reierve  ffrotmd. — Tlw  reference!  to  the  p]ao,j^ 
1 70.,  are  given  in  pp.  277.  and  278. 
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toA.  ITO.  Inp.  1T»1 
o,  EDtmusgUoL 
i,  Uatnam  la  Uh  (■idaao'i  booM. 

s,  I£ii(nuiea  to  Uu  «o«'fldd,  tn  vhleh  tlia  eowilwd  li  plaoed 
d,  Kllehoi. 
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U  Orabidaoeoai  Immh^  with  miniatiire  nxkworki  and  ntififlial  faUloeka,  tor  terwrtrirf 

OrohidMB;  sad  small  bMint  and  ftwntains,  ftmed  of  aheilworiE,  ftr  aqoatioiw 
J,  Bads  of  rescivc  flowars. 
k,  Oold-plt. 

A  Span-roofed  giean-hovsa. 
m  ai,  Chfldren's  gardens, 
n,  Sltnation/Qr  a  hot-bed,  surtoanded  bj  a  priret  hedge,  18  in.  high. 

0.  Compost  and  firame  grovnd. 
p.  Two  pigsties. 

9 ,  Pooltiy-hoaK,  with  pigeon-house  orer.  This  hoose  has  a  qian  roof^  with  a  gable  end 
orer  the  door;  andthetziangnlar  part  of  the  gable  end  has  four  rows  of  holes  ftr  the 
pigeons,  the  rows  haying  nairow  shelves  in  ftxnt  fior  the  jrigeons  to  rest  on,  aad  an 
enclosed  qpaee  behind,  8  ft.  in  depth,  fbr  tlM  nests. 

r.  Two  other  pigsties. 

i,  Rabbit-hoose. 

<,  Tool-hoose^  in  whiflh.  also,  the  dncks  are  kept. 

M,  Frame-groond. 

tf,  Aapaiagos-beds. 

io^  Ctaole  olgnm  ^ero  a  tent  may  be  fixed,  ftr  eating  frnlt  in  dqilog  the  soaHMr  aeason. 

X  X,  Open  drains,  the  soil  of  the  guden  beli^  a  letentlTe  ek^. 

y.  Pond. 

a,  Fmit  trees  and  Ihiit  shrvba. 

870.  Renuarh. — ^The  principal  feature  in  thia  place,  wbile  it  was  in  the  occo- 
pation  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  was  its  profusion  of  ornament;  and  its  principal 
fault,  its  total  want  of  repose.  In  the  summer  season  especiaUy,  the  hrilKancy 
of  the  flowers,  the  immense  number  of  statues  and  rases,  and  die  sparkling 
waters  of  the  yarious  cascades,  produced  an  effect  perfectly  dassling. 

Dbsigm  XXIII.— Pl0a  amd  Descnption  </  Fartii  Qrun^  MwmM  HiU,  wHk 
a  small  Sheep-farm  aliaehed. 

371  •  Oround  phn^  Ij^. — This  villa,  which  was  laid  out,  planted,  and  formerly 
occupied  by  W.  A.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  landscape  gardener,  is  in  a  more  retired 
situation  than  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London* 
I^tffs,  171.  and  172.  (pp.  276.,  277.)  show  the  ground  plan,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  details : 

1,  Kntnnce  by  a  eloae  gate,  6  ft.  <  in.  hi|^ 

9,  ATenne  of  syoamons,  hoonded  on  eaeh  side  bgr  a  lanrd  hedge  cut  nearly  perpendioalar, 
like  a  clipped  hedge,  and  allowed  to  be  high  anoqgh  to  screen  the  kiteben-ganica,  fte. 
There  aro  other  laurel  hedges  in  the  Utehen-garden  maiked  L 

f ,  Boondary,  oonalsting  of  a  qniek  fence  and  ditoh. 

4,  Entrance  ftont  of  the  house. 

5,  Lawn,  which  descends  very  rapidly  to  the  flat  surfkoe  npon  which  is  placed  the  hoose.  In 
consequence  of  the  frontage  being  so  long  and  nanow,  it  was  impossible  to  plaoe  the  hone 
upon  the  lerel  (i.  e.  where  the  lawn  is  separated  from  the  kitchen-garden),  becanse  the 
south  Tiew,  which  is  ertremely  desirable,  would  hare  been  contracted  to  nearly  half  the 
width  which  is  now  seen ;  and,  as  the  kitefaen-garden  and  other  requisttes  would  haTe 
destroyed  the  character  of  the  view  from  the  sovttw  which  now  hi  itself  assomes  the 
appearance  of  a  park-Uke  field,  there  was  no  altematiTe,  but  that  of  adopting  the  dlflhRut 
sites  indicated  on  the  plan,  for  the  flower^arden,  Utehen-garden,  Iec  ;  partlcnlarly  as  there 
Is  no  view  northwards.  The  otjeotion,  thereftre,  of  descending  to  the  eaRlage-8wec|>  in 
front  of  the  house,  is  accounted  for. 

••  Dog  ground,  oontainhig  a  variety  of  ornamental  trees  and  shndMs  the  maiglaa  are  dewted 

to  low  flowering  shrubs,  ftc. 
7,  Flower-garden,  upon  two  levels. 
«<,  Walk  connecting  the  kitchen-garden  with  the  flower-garden,  along  a  row  of  lime  trees- 
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P,  Kltchen-gardcD,  having  a  bolly  hedge  iVoiii  the  gardener's  entrance  (a)  to  the  yew  hedge 
near  the  corner  of  the  hoose  (6) ;  the  remaining  hedges  are  all  oomnum  laoreL 

10,  Melon-ground  and  pmid. 

11,  Orchard,  and  potato  and  mangold  wurzel  ground,  &o.  ^ 

12,  Belt  of  spruoe  and  Scotch  fin. 

18,  Gardener's  conunnnication  with  the  public  road,  when  manure  and  other  materials  for 
the  gardens  are  wanted  to  be  brought  in. 

1 4,  Approach  to  the  stable-yard. 

15,  Grass  drying^^rconnd,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  approach,  and  screened  by  a  dense  mass 
of  evergreens,  ke, 

h.  House-yard.  s.  Stable-yard. 

16,  in  Jigt.  171.  and  172.,  Boundary  plantation,  fenced  towards  the  field  with  fline  (kept 
clipped),  concealing  from  the  flower-garden  a  sheep-hut  and  little  stack-yard  (x), 

17,  inj^.  172.,  Groups  of  thorns  and  other  trees. 


173 


The  frontage  of  the  villa  adjoining  Mr.  Nesfield's 
at  c  in  Jig,  173.  is  the  same  size  as  his  own  ;  and,  as 
both  places  were  built  hy  the  same  architect  (A. 
Salvin,  Esq.,  Mr.  Nesfield's  brother-in-law),  and  laid 
out  at  the  same  time,  care  was  taken  that  where  the 
ground  was  planted  thickly  in  one  villa,  it  was 
planted  thinly  in  the  other,  and  vice  vertd;  so  that 
each  villa  might  aid  the  other  in  producing  its  general 
effect,  and  in  sacrificing  as  little  ground  as  possible  in 
planting.  The  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Nesfield  em- 
braces the  firontage  of  both  houses;  and  the  land 
attached  to  both,  being  8^  acres,  is  subdivided  as 
shown  in  fy.  173.  In  this  figure,  a  b  show  the  land 
occupied  by  Mr.  Nesfield,  and  containing  in  all  4^ 
acres,  a  being  that  part  which  comprises  the  house, 
kitchen-garden,  &c.,  and  6  being  the  grass  field;  c 
is  the  house  and  garden  of  the  adjoining  occupier; 
and  d  his  grass  field,  to  which  he  has  access  by  the 
road  e;  fla  the  public  road, and g  g  are  the  entrance- 
gates  to  the  two  houses.  This  arrangement  (on  pur-  g' 
chasing  the  land)  was  made  in  order  that  each  house 
might  enjoy  the  effect  of  space  as  much  as  possible,  and,  by  dividing  the 
ground  with  the  wire  fence  (A),  which  is  scarcely  visible  from  either  house, 
the  breadth  of  effect  is  not  cut  up,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  division 
been  made  longitudinally.  The  boundary  hedge  (t)  winds  considerably,  and 
there  are  several  very  fine  trees  in  it,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  winding, 
group  most  admirably,  as  shown  in  the  view,  fig.  174.  The  wood  at  k,  in 
fig,  173.,  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's  grounds,  at  Kenwood,  and, 
together  with  the  spire  of  Highgate  church,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  as  shown  in  the  view  above  referred  to  {fig,  174.) 

Fig,  175.,  p.  282.,  is  a  ground  plan  of  Mr.  Nesfield's  house  and  flowei^garden 
on  a  larger  scale. 


a,  Drawing-room.  aa^  Green-house, 

c  Passage.  d.  Staircase.  e,  Forch. 

g.  Way  to  cellar,  from  kitchen  and  glass  closet. 
ij  Scullery.  h.  Stairs  to  servants*  rooms. 


5,  Dining-room. 
/,  Closet. 
h,  Kitchen. 
I,  Lanndry. 


m.  Store-room, 
houae. 


n.  Tool-house,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  stoke-hole  to  the  green- 
o.  Passage  to  the  yard  p.  Larder.  q.  Coal-hole. 
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r,  WMh-home.  «,  Pump.  t,  Ysrd.  v,  Stable. 

tMi,  Dnng-pit  v.  Walk  from  the  entnmee-front  to  the  flower-garden. 

w.  Walk  oonneeting  the  kitchen-garden  with  the  flower-garden. 

X,  Gate  in  the  wire  fenoe  which  separates  the  flower-garden  firom  the  field. 

y.  Entrance  to  the  field,  firom  a  small  paddock  oommnnlcating  with  the  stable-yatd. 

«.  Shrubbery,  and  bonndary  fisnoe. 

I,  Steps  ftam  the  dzmwing-room.  9,  Beds  far  low  flowers,  on  grarel,  and  edged 
with  box.                         8,  Aloe-tBb> 

4,  A  moand,  raised  18  in.,  having  its  interior  slope  as  steep  as  it  will  stand  (that  is,  with  a 
base  of  9  ft.).  Upon  the  top  is  a  hedge  of  dvrarf  China  roses.  Jasmines,  and  swectbriars. 
kept  18  in.  high,  and  terminating  in  each  end  in  a  small  circle,  oat  of  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  standard  rose  tree.  The  exterior  slope,  as  indicated  by  the  shadlnic,  is  long, 
and  gradoaUly  diminishes,  like  a  glads,  till  it  imperceptibly  nnites  with  the  common 
lerel 

5,  Beds  for  groops  of  dahlias  on  grass,  the  highest  plants  being  in  the  middle  of  the  beds. 

6,  Dog  border,  in  ftont  of  a  plantation  of  evergreens  and  low  deddnoos  flowering  trees,  tbr 
high  and  low  perennials,  and  annual  flowers. 

7,  Dng  borders  for  perennials,  annuals,  Ac.,  and  plants  out  of  the  green-hoose. 

8,  Dug  borders  for  low  flowers,  all  upon  gnss.  The  two  oomleal  trees  shown  at  the  steps, 
are  arbor  vitss. 

9,  Dog  borders,  on  grass,  for  high  flowers,  Ac.  Next  to  the  palings  are  various  deddnous 
trees  and  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  the  paUngs  are  covered  with  oammon  laurels,  trained 
like  fruit  trees.  This  paling  is  of  common  Baltic  deal,  Kyanised,  but  not  painted,  and  It 
appears  to  stand  very  well. 

10,  Mulberry  tree. 

I I,  Yew  hedge,  to  separate  the  flower-garden  ttom.  the  entrance  ftoai, 

12,  Sloping  bank  of  turf,  having  a  rise  of  8  ft.  on  a  base  of  7  ft.  This  slope  was  formed 
in  consequence  of  the  house  standing  on  an  incUned  plane.  The  house  now  has  the 
effect  of  standing  on  a  horizontal  platfinrm. 

1 S,  SU-ps  leading  firom  the  lower  to  the  upper  flower-garden. 

1 4,  Wall  to  the  (rffloes,  which,  containing  no  windows,  is  covered  with  peach,  nectarine,  and 
apricot  trees.  Flowering  creepers  might  be  substituted ;  or  it  might  be  treated  as  a 
conservatfve  wall,  and  covered  with  myrtles,  camellias,  oleanders,  fiichsias,  Ac. 

liff,  176.,  p.  284.,  is  a  view  of  the  entraDce-front  of  this  viUa. 

372.  Management  of  the  grass  field* — ^The  total  quantity  of  land  at  Fortia 
Green  is  44  acres,  of  which  IJ  acre  is  occupied  hy  the  house,  pleasure 
ground,  kitchen- garden,  shrubheries,  &:c.,  and  3  acres  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  sheep. 

373.  There  are  two  modes  of  stocking  a  farm  with  sheep  upon  a  small  scale, 
'^First  method, — Buy  in  September,  or  in  the  beginning  of  October,  three 
ewes  in  lamb,  per  acre,  at  25s.  each,  which  will,  on  an  average,  produce  four 
lambs  an  acre,  in  February  (though  there  are  frequently  five  or  six).  These 
Iambs  will  be  fat  in  May,  or  early  in  June,  and  will  sell  for  27«.  each.  The 
fleece  of  each  ewe  will  weigh  about  4Ibs.,  and  will  sell  for  Is.  per  lb. ;  and, 
nine  or  ten  weeks  after  the  lambs  are  gone,  the  ewes  themselves  will  sell  for 
30*.  each.  This  is  a  faiir  average,  if  the  season  is  mild ;  but,  as  that  cannot 
always  be  reckoned  upon,  it  is  prudent  to  grow  mangold  wurzel  or  Swedish 
turnips  in  some  comer  of  the  garden,  which,  with  a  truss  of  hay  (rowens)  to 
each  sheep,  will  provide  for  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow ;  and  thus  the  ewes  will  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  be  better  pre- 
pared to  afford  milk  for  the  lambing  season.  Spare  Brussels  sprouts  and 
Scotch  kale  are  very  useful  to  give  to  the  ewes  after  lambing,  as  they  are 
extremely  productive  of  milk,  but  too  much  is  apt  to  induce  rot,  therefore 
caution  is  required. 
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The  account  on  this  first  mode  will,  therefore,  run  thus : 

£   9.  d, 

Vom  UmlM,  at  27s  eaoh ft    8    0 

Tfool  of  three  ewes,  4c.  eaefa  fleece 0  13    0 

Profit  upon  three  ewes,  at  £i.  each 0  15    0 

6  Id    0 

Dedact 
cupping  and  washini^  Sd.  per  head    .  ,  .016 

Hay,  cue  truss  per  bead,  at  Sf .  S<i 0    7    6 

Salesman's  oommlsskm  and  driving,  7d.  per  head  .019 

0  10    » 

Clear  proflt  per  acre 0    4    8 

Acres    ...  t 


£1S  13     9 


Second  method. — This  is  rather  more  profitable,  with  less  risk  in  lambing, 
and  also  with  less  consumption  of  winter  food.  It  consists  in  buying  in 
autumn,  as  above,  only  two  ewes  per  acre.  The  fair  way,  however,  of  reck- 
oning upon  this  plan  will  be  best  made  upon  the  three  acres,  because  six  ewes 
will,  upon  the  average,  produce  eight  lambs,  which  are  not  divisible  by  three, 
without  a  fraction.  Then,  in  March,  buy  eight  tegs  (that  is  the  last  year's 
late  lambs),  at  25«.  each,  the  wool  of  which  is  more  valuable  than  that  of 
ewes  by  3«.  per  fleece.    The  tegs  will  sell  in  autumn  for  36«.  per  head. 

The  account  upon  this  second  method  runs  thus : 

£   f.    d. 

Bight  lambs,  at  37«.  each 10  16    0 

Wool  of  six  ewes,  at  4f.  each 14  0 

FTofit  upon  the  six  ewes,  at  6f 110  0 

Wool  of  eight  tegs,  at  Ss.  per  fleece 3    8  0 

Profit  apon  eight  tegs,  at  lU. 4    8  0 

30    6    0 

Dednet 

Hay  Ibr  six  ewes,  at  8«.  6dL 0  16    0 

Clipping  fx  14  ewes  and  t^;s,  6dL 0    7    0 

Salesman's  commJiwUm  and  driving,  7d.  per  head  for  14     .       .083 

1  10    3 


Clear  profit  upon  three  acres Xl8  15  10 


Of  course  an  inexperienced  person  should  employ  a  respectable  salesman 
in  Smithfield,  who  will  always  be  able  to  supply,  when  wanted,  at  about  the 
above  prices,  though  sometimes  ewes  are  bought  for  2d«.  each  ;  and,  if  not 
convenient  to  the  owner  of  the  land  to  sell  to  his  own  butcher,  t'he  same 
salesman  will  sell  them  at  6d,  per  head  commission,  which  is  not  deducted  in 
the  above  accounts,  because  it  can  seldom  happen  that  a  butcher  who  is  dealt 
with  the  year  round  will  refuse  to  buy  and  give  credit  against  his  account. 

374.  The  above  modes  of  stocking  apply  only  to  good  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  particularly  if  it  is  dry  and  has  sweet  herbage.  In  the 
spring,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  very  abundant  supply  of  grass,  the 
three  acres  may  carry  nine  tegs,  if  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  in  capital  condi- 
tion ;  overstocking,  however,  even  with  one  head,  is  haaardous.    On  a  small 
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scale,  like  that  in  queidoo,  it  i«  reiy  deair^le  to  divide  &t  land  by  hurdlei, 
M  thst  the  itock  may  be  changed  every  ten  days;  lince  DotliiDg  advaoee* 
■heep  more  rapidly  than  a  "  freih  bite,"  and  the  grau  by  thii  meaiu  ia  also 
leis  wailed.  SomeUmea  sis  e«ei  in  eight  will  have  twins;  and  an  instance 
even  more  prolific  tbao  this  occurred  in  dieyeailB38in«  paddock  on  Uuswell 
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Hill»  where  four  Leicester  ewes  produced  eight  lambs,  which  sold  for  27*. 
each* 

£    s,    d. 
Henee»  eight  lambs,  at  87« 10  1<    0 

Wool  of  ftmr  ewes,  at  4t.  .  .    0  16    0 

FhjAt  on  four  ewes,  at  te. 10    0 

— 12  IS    0 

Deduct 

Haj,  3«.  Sd. 0  10    0 

Clipping,  &c.,  6if. .080 

Conuninion,  ftc.  Id, 0    9    4 

0  U    4 

dear  profit  ftom  4  ewes £X1  17    8 


Shonld  there  be  more  mangold  wurzel  or  Swedes  grown  than  are  wanted, 
the  overplus  is  always  extremely  saleable  to  cow-keepers,  the  former  from  2/. 
to  ZL  per  ton,  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  turnips. 

375.  Remarkg. — Sheep  are  kept  at  Fortis  Green,  in  preference  to  a  cow, 
because  the  family  is  small,  and,  the  neighbourhood  abounding  in  farms,  the 
supply  of  milk  and  butter  is  cheaper  than  were  it  the  produce  of  the  three 
acres,  considering  the  constant  attendance,  risk,  and  trouble,  incidental  to 
cow-keeping ;  whereas  sheep  are  very  ornamental,  and  give  no  trouble  worth 
naming. 

Dbsion  XXIV. — ^  villa  of  four  acres, 

'  376.  General  observaHons. — The  occupier  of  the  villa,  the  plan  of  which  is 
shown  in  fig.  177.,  took  a  long  lease  of  seven  or  eight  acres  of  ground  in  the 
pariah  of  Hammersmith.  He  took  about  four  acres  into  his  own  possession, 
and  the  remaining  part,  lying  along  the  public  road,  he  let  off  in  portions  of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  each,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  out  and  built  on. 
This  gentleman's  own  portion  extends  along  the  public  road,  from  a  to  6  in 
the  figure.  On  the  left,  it  is  bounded  by  a  brook  (6  c),  beyond  which  are  the 
grounds  of  a  handsome  villa,  the  two  grounds  serving  mutually  to  set  off 
each  other.  On  the  east,  it  is  bordered  by  the  boundary  belt  of  a  gentleman's 
park;  and  it  extends  behind  the  portion  of  ground  allotted  off,  in  the  form  of 
a  paddock  of  upwards  of  two  acres.  This  portion  of  the  residence,  which 
extends  behind  the  frontage  allotments,  is  kept  in  pasture,  for  the  purpose  of 
grazing  a  horse  and  cow ;  and,  as  the  soil  is  rich,  and  moist  rather  than  dry 
below,  it  produces  a  great  abundance  of  nutritive  herbage,  and  is  a  source  of 
much  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  the  occupier.  The  quantity  of  grass  pro- 
duced is  greatly  increased  by  dividing  the  field  by  hurdles  into  three  equal 
portions,  and  by  only  grazing  one  portion  at  a  time.  This  practice  might 
even  be  improved  on,  by  dividing  it  into  four  equal  portions,  keeping  the  cow 
and  the  horse  alwap  separate,  and  making  one  animal  always  follow  the 
other.  The  reason  why  this  is  advantageous  is,  that  the  droppings  from 
horses  produce  a  rank  growth,  which  is  not  objected  to  by  cows,  though  it  is 
by  horses ;  and  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  respect  to  cows. 

377.  Deeeriptiom,  ^c, — ^The  surface  of  the  ground  of  this  villa  is  perfectly 
flat,  but  fortunately  elevated  2  or  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  brook  (6  e). 
There  is  a  carriage  entrance  near  a,  and  a  private  door  for  domestics  near  b. 
The  house  consists  of  two  parlours  (de),  a  kitchen  (/),  and  the  usual  offices. 
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iocluding  k  cow-hoiwe,  stable,  and  gig-houK.  The  kitchen  and  •table-court 
(g)  are  •crecned  by  plantation!,  n>  Ji  the  carriage  rtwd  (A),  which  leads  to  the 
field  (0  behind  the  range  of  front  allotmeDti,  a  portion  of  one  of  which  ii 
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shown  at  k.  The  beds  of  flowers  along  the  pleasure-ground  walk,  in  this 
design,  require  no  explanation ;  and  the  kitchen-garden  is  evident  from  its 
rectuigular  form.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  holly  hedge,  and,  therefore,  requires 
very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  planter  of  the  pleasure-ground  to  conceal 
it.  From  the  turn  of  the  pleasure-ground  walk  at  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  kitchen-garden,  it  is  obvious  that  this  garden  is  not  intended  as  a  place  to 
walk  in.  In  short,  a  kitchen-garden  without  walls  is  too  like  an  arable  field 
anywhere,  and,  in  London,  too  like  a  market-garden,  to  be  much  resorted  to 
as  a  place  of  recreation.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  where  the  plan  is 
a  square  of  limited  extent,  as  in  the  enclosure  before  us.  The  square  form 
and  limited  extent  give  the  idea  of  confinement ;  whereas  a  long  narrow  slip, 
even  though  bounded  by  hedges,  has  more  in  it  to  amuse :  on  entering  the 
strip  at  one  end,  something  may  be  hoped  for  before  we  reach  the  other ;  but, 
in  the  case  of  a  small  square,  the  whole  is  seen  at  once  the  moment  of  ehter- 
ingf;  and,  all  the  walks  being  equally  short,  and  all  the  boundary  fences 
equally  exposed  to  the  eye,  there  is  no  desire  to  proceed  farther.  These 
remarks  as  to  the  kitchen-garden  apply  chiefly  in  the  case  of  a  visiter  walking 
round  the  place  for  the  first  or  second  time :  to  the  occupant,  the  crops  and 
the  cropping  are  sources  of  particular  interest:  The  conclusion  that  we  wish 
to  be  drawn  in  the  way  of  principle  is,  that,  for  interesting  the  imagination, 
and  for  picturesque  effect,  a  small  spot  of  ground,  whether  a  plot  of  two  or 
three  perches,  or  a  residence  of  five  or  six  acres,  should  extend  in  one  of  its 
directions  much  more  than  in  another :  it  should  be  much  longer  than  it  is 
broad,  and  the  direction  of  its  length  should  be  crooked  rather  than  straight. 

Dbsiow  XXV. — A  vUla  cf  ieven  acrest  comtmned  in  a  space  nearly  gptare. 

378.  Ground  pUm,  %e. — ^This  design,  of  which  ^^.  178.  is  a  ground  plan, 
is  contributed  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  landscape-gardener,  Tumham-green.  The 
form  or  outiine  of  the  ground,  Mr.  Glendinning  observes,  is  the  most  un- 
faTOurable  for  forming  a  place,  of  any  that  can  be  devised,  for  producing 
effect ;  but  it  is  chosen  as  being  the  one  which  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  new 
towns,  such  as  those  of  America  and  Australia.  The  plants  mentioned  are 
those  which  would  suit  a  moderately  warm  climate.  The  surface  is  supposed 
to  be  even,  but  with  an  inclination  from  the  house  towards  the  pond  and  the 
paddock.  This  pond  is  supplied  with  water  fVom  certain  fountains  in  the 
pleasure-ground,  and  these  are  supplied  firom  a  spring  or  brook,  supposed  to 
be  exterior  to  the  property.  The  level  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  considered  as 
being  about  20  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  pond  in  the  paddock ;  and  the  house 
stands  on  a  platform,  supposed  to  be  6  or  8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  The  paddock  is  supposed  to  be  grazed  by  cows  and  a  few  sheep. 
The  edges  of  the  pond  Mr.  Glendinning  would  plant  with  abundance  of 
^rdndo  i>dnax,  Ph6rmium  tdnax,  cannas,  and  hedychiums.  The  pond 
ahould  also,  he  says,  swarm  with  fish ;  and  should  have  some  wild  ducks,  a 
couple  of  swans,  the  bemacle  goose  (^nas  er^thropus  Z.)>  the  Egyptian 
goose  (A^nM  segyptlaca  Z.),  &c.  The  boundary  fence  to  this  residence,  whe- 
ther wooden  pales  or  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  should  be  such  as  to  resist  every 
description  of  catUe ;  and  within  it  a  row  of  evergreen  Lucombe  oaks  are 
supposed  to  be  planted  at  20  ft.  distance  from  the  boundary,  and  the  same 
distance  from  one  another.  Within  these,  there  should  be  a  row  of  the  ilex 
oak,  and  a  third  row  of  hollies,  yews,  and  Portugal  laurels  alternately.    This 
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will  completely  shelter  the  grounds  within,  and  exclude  all  objects  in  the 
immediate  Ticinity  of  the  residence.  In  the  pleasure-ground  there  is  a  ter- 
race-wall ($),  within  which  there  is  a  border  sufficient  for  500  herbaceous 
plants ;  and  the  rockwork  (c  to  p)  will  afford  room  for  500  additional  species, 
including  the  cistus  and  helianthemum  families.  The  narrow  border  in  front 
of  the  botanic  hot-houses  (/,  m,  n)  will  afford  ample  room  for  a  collection  of 
ixias,  watsonias,  gladioluses,  amaryllises,  ozalises,  and  similar  Cape  bulbs  and 
tubers ;  so  that  a  very  creditable  collection  of  every  kind  of  garden  plant, 
whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  may  be  found  in  eyen  a  small  place  of  this 
extent  This  will  be  rendered  more  obvious  after  perusing  the  list  of  trees 
and  shrubs  given  for  planting  the  boundary  plantation.  The  following  expla- 
nations refer  to  fy,  178. 

o^  Hie  hooBe.  h,  Entnmoe  from  the  publio  road.  c,  Stable-ooot. 

dt  Drying-groimd ;  a  ptrt  of  the  dnmlsr  building  enelodng  the  stable-eoort  being  a  lamdiy, 

openixig  to  the  drying-ground ;  a  part  of  it  a  brewhouae,  opening  to  the  west  i  and  a 

part  of  it  a  pooltry-honae,  opening  to  the  aoath-east. 
e,  Fit  Ibr  the  stable  dang,  With  a  movable  roof  to  prevent  evaporation. 
/  Place  fbr  hay-rieks,  staoks  of  wood,  and  varloos  other  matters  required  for  the  staUe- 

oourt  and  idtchen-garden. 
g  g.  Two  marble  foontains,  rising  tnm  octagonal  basins. 
h  h,  Saroophagi,  elevated  on  angnlar  balla  of  atone,  filled  with  pelaigoniams,  salvias,  te, 

in  rammer ;  and  with  rfaododendrona  in  winter. 
i  i,  Beds  Ibr  florists'  flowers,  with  atone  kerbing  8  in.  hl^  and  with  an  awning  to  fit  orcr 

them  when  requisite.    After  the  florists*  flowers,  soch  as  tolipe,  hyaeintha,  te.,  have 

been  removed,  their  plaee  is  rappUed  with  ahowj  annual  flowtn,  brought  forward  in 

the  reserve-ground. 
kkkk,  Cireular  beds,  lined  inside  with  brick,  with  stone  kerbbig,  ibr  bulbs  in  sptisg, 

snd  the  best  kinda  of  dahlias  in  summer  and  autumn. 
/,  Green*houae  for  a  miaoellaneous  eolleotion.  m.  Stove. 

n,  Hoaae  for  Cape  heaths.  o,  Back  Sheds  to  the  range  of  botanical  hot-houses. 

p  |^  Conservative  walls.  g.  Aviary. 

r.  Flowerbeds,  with  glsss  flramea  to  flt  over  them;  being  chiefly  used  for  growing  hya- 
cinths. 
«,  Terrace  wall,  with  oniamental  vases,  immediately  within  which  is  a  border  for  ciioiee 

herbaoeoua  pUmta. 
t.  Terrace  walk.  u  ii.  Lawn.  v.  Scattered  ahnibs. 

w.  Groups  of  vsriegated  plants. 

7,  Lawn,  vsried  by  groups  of  shrubs,  baskets  of  flowers,  standard  roaes,  ho, 
y.  Flower  baaketa.  z,  A  sun-dial,  plaoed  against  a  conservative  wall. 

A,  Bosarium.  b,  Covered  aeat,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  ftont. 

c,  D.  E,  F,  Hoekwork,  ruatic  aeat,  grotto,  and  rocky  fountain ;  the  whole  varied  by  rook- 

planta  and  cUmbera;  the  grotto  consisting  of  two  atories,  the  upper  one  aerving  as  a 

prospect  tower. 
G,  A  pond,  or  artificial  lake,  the  shape  being  auch  as  to  be  wholly  seen  from  every  pofait  of 

view,  and  therefore  not  csleulated  for  piotureaqne  eifeot  so  much  as  briUian^,  and 

the  display  of  aquatic  planta  along  its  margin. 
R  B,  Wire  fence,  aeparating  the  pafldock,  which  is  to  be  psstured,  flrom  the  lawn,  shnbheiy, 

and  arboretum,  which  are  to  be  mown. 
J,  A  covered  seat,  and  in  tnmt  of  it  a  basket  of  CsUfomian  annuals ;  bsyond  which  are  a 

pedestal  and  vase  (k),  to  the  memory  of  Booglss  the  botanlat. 
L,  Bcserve-ground  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  liquid  manure  tank,  with  a  pomp,  for  rseciving 

the  drainage  ftom  the  stables,  &c.,  communicating  with 
M,  The  botanic  ikame>ground,  plaoed  in  this  situation  to  be  near  e,  for  stable  dung: 
N,  Beserve-ground,  and  rot  heap  for  the  botanic  hot-houses. 

o.  Compost-ground,  liquid  manure  tank  with  cover,  and  rot  heap  for  the  kitchen-ganlen. 
p.  Gardener's  house,  snd  private  court. 
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Q,  Kitchen-garden,  of  wliloli;%r.  179.  is  a  working-plan. 

R,  Fine-ttOTeintheoentre;  the  one  wing  being  a  vinery,  and  the  other  a  pewjli-honM. 
s.  Rnbbiah-heap.  r,  Orohard. 

u  u  c  u.  Situation  of  the  ftmr  rows  of  trees  intended  to  nirround  the  whole,  ibr  the  pnrpoeei 
of  ihelter  and  •eclnalon. 

V,  Lawn,  bordered  by  shrabbery,  chiefly  evergreens,  treated  in  the  pictnresqae  manner, 
w,  Back  road  to  the  stables,  kttohen-gazden,  and  hoose. 
X,  Back  entranee  to  the  house. 

y,  Forelng-pits  to  the  botanic  stoves,  with  two  small  basins  of  water,  as  a  place  of  leserve 

Ibr  bringing  forward  aqnatie  plants  fat  the  pond  (o). 
z.  Fine-pits  and  fordng-piU  for  the  kiteben-garden. 

References  to  the  numbers  in  Jig.  178.,  indicatiDg  the  kinds  of  trees  that 
are  to  be  planted  round  the  paddock.  The  names  are  Mr.  Glendinning's, 
and  all  the  plants  may  be  obtained  by  them  in  the  nurseries. 


1,  Magnblidgrandlflbra. 

2.  Ibsc^ta. 

8t        g.  exoni^nsis. 
4,       pimilla. 
0.       anricnUita. 
0,       obovkta. 

7,  eaodkta. 

8,  aenminkta. 

9,  ghUsiUs. 

10,  gladca. 

11,  Thtmipsottidna. 

13,  Araackria  exo^lsa  (to  be  protected  in 
winter). 

13,  farasOikna. 

14,  imbriekU. 

15,  CTnnninghkmla  lanceolkta. 

16,  into  specibsnm. 

17,  sangoineom. 

18,  nfveom. 

19,  Liiioddndron  Tnlipifera. 
90,       integrifblia. 

31,  33,  Hybrid  riKNlodendrans. 
38,  SirteHt  aristkta. 

34,  diftlds. 

35,  floribdnda. 

36,  dealbkta. 

37,  MahbniafosGlcalkrls. 

38,  ^qolfbliun. 

39,  nervbsa. 

80,  ripens. 

81,  JSl&tf  fnalvkoenm. 

83,  glntin^som. 

88,  KISbeBtkrfa  paoienlkta. 

84,  rilia  aigtetea. 

85,  parvifblia  adrea. 

86,  heteroph/lla. 

87,  ladnikta. 

88,  rkbra. 

89,  ^fliSirtMglaBdalbsa. 

40,  Aristot^Iaa  MacguL 

41,  varisgkta.  I 
43,  Palikms  aeoiektos. 


u2 


48,  ^^cer  striktnm. 

44,       rkbram. 

46,       plfltaniAdes  laofadktam. 

46,  saochiLrinum. 

47,  dasydapam, 

48,  maeroph/llnm. 

49,  cr^onm. 

50,  (Vpalas. 

51,  Japdnicnm  ptednhim. 

53,  PtMea  trifolikta. 
58,  Photinia  semlkta. 

54,  Xanthdxylnm/huineiun. 

55,  nitidnm. 

56,  .2(syphos  Xbtos. 

57,  ^dnymns  latlfbUus. 

58,  amertoknns. 

69,  Pitt<SspQmm  7b62ra. 

60,  Oeanbthus  americknos. 

61,  63,  68,  /lex  ^qnif  blinm,  three  varieties. 

64,  iZbimnns  illatdmns. 

65,  ^'rbntns  ptooinu 

66,  U^edo, 

67,  ondrachnSldes  h^brida. 

68,  ondrachnOldes. 

69,  ilndriohne. 

70,  .Bdxos  baleiriea. 

71,  .^scalas  mbiodnda. 

73,  Pkvfei  amerieiaia. 
78,       cimea. 

74,  flkva. 

75,  maerostkchya. 

76,  Vligflki  Ihtea. 

77,  Gleditsohia  monosp^ma. 

78,  hdrrida. 

79,  triacAnthos. 

80,  brachyeirpa. 

81,  macrintha. 

83,  C^sos  Zabdmmn  ptfndvlimi. 
88,       purpkreos. 

84,  JKosp^ros  viiginikna. 

85,  ITeffindofnxiiiifiiOiim. 

86,  FUaera  Bichinli 
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«7»  FrkMhkQM  TpwiSbhk.                                 ] 

146,  QukcoB  OSrris. 

88,        Tiridlk                                                  ] 

146,  Plitaniis  eimeitta. 

89,        arg^teft.                                              ] 

L47,        orient^Us. 

0Ot  Oymndoladiis  cantd^iiais.                           ] 

L48,  SalisMurto  odiaotlfblia. 

91,  Bobinia  Fbe5d-^o2uaa  tomentbsa.               1 

L49.  liqaidimbar  StTradfloa. 

98,        intenis.                                                  ] 

L60.  OatiB  QrienOlia 

98,        viacbUL                                                   ] 

L61.        ToumeftSrttf. 

94,        hiipidft  rteea.                                       1 

159.  EseaUbDM  rtibra. 

98,  Cbrq^diKi  arbortfaoens.                                1 

L68,       bifida. 

98,  HalinMMMndnm  tfgtetenm.                       ] 

L64,  JP^giu  ameriekna  purpurea. 

97,  ThiaBokia.                                                 ] 

L66,       femginea. 

98,        TfridiB.                                                    ] 

166,  Sklix  babyldnioa. 

99,  Cun^ia,  white.                                          1 

167.  Bdtnla  papyrifera. 

100,        fltriped.                                                   ] 

L68,  Bronaaoiikla  papTrfftra. 

101,        Wanratali.                                            ] 

L69,  Hadiuw  anrantiiaoa. 

103,  C^dnu  UhkoL                                           1 

108,  Pdpnliu  heteroph/Ilt.                                1 

L61.  Primoe  glkbra. 

104,  Plnns  halep^nals.                                      ] 

L63,        vertidlUita 

106,        CMbn.                                               : 

L68,  JmeUhtdHerBcitrjkj^mai. 

106,  ^o2MdA  JulOHMin.                                         : 

L64,       sangnineam. 

107,       dealUtte.                                               1 

166,  Cati^  tifrb^^athUm. 

108,  Ofoda  Alliqniitram.                                   1 

L66,  CTlmiu  criqML 

109,  Cntm^goM  Aanr^ku,                                   : 

167,         riibra  pdndnla. 

110.  OfrMOBllUlt&DlCa.                                                     ] 

168.  CkdruB  Ubkjd. 

111,        Pkdas.                                                  ] 

169.  Annrm  oordifblia. 

in,  Arimas  inaititiju                                        : 

L70.  JiliglaiiB  n^gra. 

118,       eenaifera.                                             1 

L71.  O^Btrya  Tirginioa. 

L78.  XadniB  ii<(bi1iii. 

118,  Chite^goB  nlgim.                                        ] 

178,  OttUnea  T^ca. 

118,  i^tirtiiim  Junoeam.                                    : 

L74,  P6pahu  Alba. 

117,  CVate^gns  grandUftra.                                : 

176,  N^Baa  tomenUMa. 

118,  Skllx.  Titemna.                                          : 

176.  iEnpp6phae  BhamiUAdea. 

119,        bal^lfinlfla.                                           ] 

L77.  HalMa  tetriptenu 

130,       pentindra.                                           ] 

L78.  PhUaddlphiu  grandiflbnia. 

131,  Grate^gns  DougUMtf.                                   ] 

179.  Lq>toep^nnam  emargfnktmii. 

139,  CTlez  enrops^a  iUire  plteo.                        i 

L80.  AriUla  spbibaa. 

138,  Grate^gni  orientklto.                                   ] 

L81.  Lk&tob  BenxUIn, 

134,        taaacetifbUa.                                        ] 

L83.  FlAnera  BiohMi. 

136,  CraWgaft  ooodnea  indentkta.                    ] 

L88.        Gm^Uni. 

186,       pnnctiita  adrea.                                   ] 

184.  PIstkda  TteebinthQS. 

137,  Ptiiju  paldatrto.                                           : 

L86.  JIbnu  nigra. 

138,  Pdpuliia  balMinifera.                                 ] 

186.  Cyd^nla  gin^nsls. 

139,  Ptikvm  qrlTdstris.                                          ] 

L87,  Uriod^dixm  obtoiflob*. 

180,  A^Ue§  GlanbraaOttna.                                 ] 

L88,  Edw^rdafo  ralRroph/lla. 

181,  Pdpnliis  AllMk                                             1 

L89,  P)niu  undnkta. 

183,  Orate^gasi^TlfbUa.                                    ] 

190,       poaderbsa. 

188,       maerintha.                                          ] 

191,  ^'Uee  DongUtftt. 

184,       Crds-gtiU  pTraeantliifbUa.                    i 

L93.  PamB  SabinOfMi. 

198.  OMnu  Z^eoddra. 

186,       PbiSam.                                               ] 

L94.  .i'bies  MensiML 

187,        i9hber.                                                  ] 

L96.  Bedtsia  aekbra. 

188,        HreoM.                                                  ] 

L96,  Taxbdinm  disttehiini. 

189,        /lex.                                                      ] 

L97,  BentUunfoitagiftra. 

140,        AiBMo.                                                    ] 

198,  £riobdtr7aJap<tei<». 

141,        ftatlglkta.                                             ] 

L99,  Zitfix  ptodnla. 

143,       Mtlbar.                                               9 

100,  MmM  AMtdaridL 

148.       Ihtain.                                              i 

101,  Cbpr^Mfi  8emperTb«n>  horiMBtldlB. 

144,        ^gflopa.                                              S 

r03.  TliitfaorientiOis. 
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308,  Capr^moB  InatUnica. 
204,  JPtnna  Pfnea. 
305,  Jtaniperus  repAnda. 

206,  snddea 

207,  IN^pnliu  tr^pida. 

208,  Edwirdafo  ohTTtoph^Ua. 

209,  .Tonipenis  rec^rra. 

210,  Qq^hs  pednnculkta  Tari«gkta. 


211,  Chimoninthtu  Mgraiu. 

212,  Cbprteus  sempervlrens  striota. 
218,  FHudnus  exc^dor  p^dnla. 

214,  jP6piiliu  ti^mula. 

215,  FkgUB  sylvitloa  p^dvUk 

216,  Phill^Tc*  p^dnla. 

217,  Jimfpenu  phcenic«a  p^dnla. 
918.  Odnu  LibaaL 


A  few  of  the  species  above  enumefated  will  not  stand  in  the  open  air  with- 
out protection,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  Mr.  Glendinning  formerly  resided,  the  case  is  different.  Camellias 
there  stand  in  the  open  air,  and  grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance;  and 
Arauciria  brasiliina,  Pitt^sporum  TMrtty  Thia  Bohia  and  T,  vlridis,  ^c4cia 
JuUbrUsin,  and  several  of  the  Australian  Acacias,  the  Edwardsias,  Eriob6trya 
jap6nica,  and  Af^lia  Azedardeh^  are  nearly  hardy,  though  they  all  require 
protection  in  the  climate  of  London. 

379.  The  kitchen-garden  {fig.  179.). — ^Though  the  extent  of  this  garden  is 
but  small,  being  only  1}  acres,  Mr.  Glendinning  observes  that  the  accom- 
panying  list  will  show  its  capacity  for  containing  fruit  trees.  The  borders  are 
proposed  to  be  uncropped,  or,  at  the  most,  to  have  only  a  row  of  strawberries 
near  the  edge  of  the  walk.  For  the  ground  lost  in  this  way  in  the  inside  of 
the  garden,  the  space  contained  in  the  slip  in  the  outside  will  be  an  ample 
compensation.  The  apples  and  pears  to  be  trained  on  the  espalier  rails 
should  be  worked  on  quince  and  paradise  stocks. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  the  plan  : 

▲,  Tank  of  pare  water. 

a.  Entrance  finom  the  pleasure-groand. 

6.  Back  shedfl,  flreplaees,  coal-bins,  working-ahed  (Including  a  place  for  makiiig  baskets, 

preparing  and  painting  labels,  &c.),  potting-shed,  miishroom  hooSe,  and  fruit-room. 
C  Fine-store.  d;  Yineiy.  e,  Peaoh-house. 

/  Entrance  from  the  frame  ground. 


99* 

Departments  ibr  early  yegetables. 

1. 

Apple,  BoroTitsky. 

28. 

Pear,  Ddlioes  d'Hardenpont 

2. 

84. 

Doyenne,  white; 

8, 

Bibston  pippin. 

2S, 

Dttchesse  d'Angoolfime. 

4, 

Golden  pippin. 

3«, 

Famenga. 

6, 

Summer  golden  pippin. 

87, 

Figue  de  Naples. 

«. 

Pear,  BeUissime  dliiTer. 

28, 

Apple.  Gloria  mundL 

7, 

Beurr^  d'Arembeig. 

»>. 

Coe*B  golden  drop. 

8. 

Beuird  d'antonme. 

80. 

Golden  Haryey. 

9. 

Beurr^  de  Capiaamont. 

81. 

Hawthomden. 

10, 

Beurrd  Dlel. 

82, 

Hieks's  ihncy. 

11. 

Bon  ChrMen  fbndant. 

88. 

Juneating,  white. 

13. 

Beurrd,  faster. 

84, 

Pear,  Flemish  beauty. 

13, 

BeurrtS  de  Ranz. 

85, 

Fondante  d'antomne. 

14. 

Benrrd  Spence. 

88. 

Fondante  du  bois. 

18, 

CatUlac 

87. 

Franc  rdal,  summer. 

1«, 

ChaptaL 

88, 

Gendeseim. 

17. 

Chanmontel. 

89. 

Glout  morceau. 

18, 

Citron  des  Cannes. 

40. 

Henri  Quatre. 

1«, 

Cdlmar,  antomne. 

41. 

Bessel. 

20. 

Comte  de  Lamy. 

42, 

Incomparable,  Bacon's. 

21, 

Crassane,  Althorp. 

48. 

Sucre  vert 

22. 

Crasaane,  winter. 

44, 

Marie-Louise. 
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46,  Pear*  Monarch*  Knight's. 
4fi,  Kapoleon. 

47,  Nelifl,  winter. 

48,  Ke  plus  meuris. 

49,  FaiM>Golmar. 

50,  Bouse  Leneh. 

51,  Seekle. 

52,  St.  Germain,  Uvedale's. 
58,  Louise  bonne  (Jersey). 

54,  Beorrtf,  Easter. 

55,  Bearr^  de  Hanz. 

66,  Apple,  Hai^puret,  early  red. 

57,  NonpMPdl,  Braddick's 

58,  Syke  House  msset. 

59,  Belnette  dn  Canada. 

60,  Bnsset.  Boston. 

61,  69,  68,  Cherry,  Morello. 
64,  Pear,  Marie-Louise. 

66,  Beorr^,  brown. 

66,  Glont  moroeaa. 

67,  Incomparable,  Haoon's. 

68,  Plum,  Morocco. 

69,  Coe*s  golden  drop. 

70,  Drap  d'or. 

71,  Cherry,  Elton. 

72,  Downton. 
78,  May  dake. 

74,  Peach,  Late  adnUrable. 

75,  Colonel  An8ley*8. 

76,  Nectarine,  Mnrrey. 

77,  Cherry,  May  duke. 

78,  Grape-Tine,  Willmot*s  muscat. 


79, 

EspMone. 

80, 

Boyal  muscadine. 

81, 

Paramata  duster. 

82. 

Grore  End  Sweetwater. 

88, 

White  cluster. 

88  a, 

Pitmaston  white  duster. 

84,  Fig, 

ligue  blanche. . 

85, 

Genoa,  large  white. 

86, 

Ischia,  yellow. 

87, 

MarseiUes. 

88, 

Pregussata. 

89, 

Brown  Turkey. 

/ 


90,  Apricot,  Moor  Park. 

91,  Nectarine,  Elruge. 
99,  /        Yiolette  hAtive. 
98,  Peach,  BaxTington. 
94,  Phmu  Green  gage. 

85,  Seine  Gande  violette. 

96,  Pear»  Beurr^  Easter. 

97,  Beorr^  de  Ran2. 

98,  Gansd's  beigamot 

99,  Colmar. 

100,  Plum,  Magnum  bonum,  white. 

101,  l^agnum  bonum,  red. 

102,  Apricot,  Turkey. 

108,  Cherry,  Griotte  de  ratafla. 
104,  105, 106,        Morello. 

107,  Peach.  Bellegarde. 

108,  Boyal  Geoige. 

109,  Nectarine,  Ylolette  h&tive. 

110,  Aprioot,  Boyal. 

111,  HemsUrke. 

112,  Cherry,  May  duke 
118,  Elton. 

114,  Bigarrean  Napolton. 

116,  Pear,  Easter  beurrd. 

116,  Beun^  de  Bans. 

117  to  126,  Currants,  white  and  red. 

127,  Pear,  Chaumontel. 

128,  Passe>Colmar. 

129  to  185,  Currants,  red  and  white. 

186,  Plum,  Orleans. 

187,  Washington. 

188,  Mhrabelle. 

189, 140, 141,        Green  gage. 
142, 148, 144,  Apricot,  Moor  Park. 
145, 146, 147,  Cherry,  Morello. 

148,  Flum,  Drap  d'or. 

149,  Green  gage. 

150,  Apricot,  Bed  masculine. 

151,  BoyaL 

152,  Nectarine,  Hunt's  Fanny. 
158,  Elmge. 

154,  Peach,  Noblesse. 

155,  Grosse  mignonne. 


380.  Remarks. — ^This  design  is  very  raluable  on  account  of  the  list  of  trees 
with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  indications  by  figures  in  the  plan  of  the 
kitchen-garden  {Jig,  179.),  and  in  that  of  the  shrubbery  (fig.  178.),  of  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted.  All  the  fruit  trees  enumerated  in 
the  former  list  have  'been  fruited  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  and  he  can  therefore 
speak  confidently  of  their  merits.  The  arrangements  immediately  connected 
with  the  kitchen-garden,  such  as  the  melon-ground,  &c.,  seem  also  very  good; 
and  those  for  saving  all  the  liquid  manure,  excellent.  Considering  that  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  nearly  flat,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  points  is  not  more  than  30  or  40  feet, 
and  that  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Lucombc  oaks,  which  will 
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completely  exclude  all  ex-  

icw,  tbi»  reudence 

Mnd  for  its  intereit 

on    Ita     iDterior 

I ;    and    hence    the 

ty  of  introdacing  u 

variety  of  treei  and 

1  u  cut  be  grown  in 

denetque  menner  in 

ited    a    ipot.      The 

lantatioiu  near  the 

it  will  be  obeeired, 

ited  thick  in  the  pic- 

le  ityle,  which  will 

ly  coDtrait  to  eet  otT 

leneaque  plantatioDi 

to  advantage. 

Daiioit   XXVI.  — PltM 

and  Deicription  of  Ikt 

OroundM   of  Fair/Uld 

Col,  bg  Mr.  ParUtit. 

381.    General     obierpa- 

titmt.—Th'iM  deaign  is  laken 

from  a  work  entitled    Sit 

Detiffiu    for    Laymg     out 

Grottndi,  publiihed  by  Mr. 

Parkin*    in    1793.      The 

rituatiou   ii  teclnded,  and 

there  are  only  five  acre*  of 

pasture  land.  The  houee  i* 

erected  on  the  upper  part 

of  a  gently   rising  ascent, 

commanding     the    "  moat 

luxuriant    views    of    hUl, 

dale,    wood,    and    water." 

The  office*  and  the  kitchen 

garden  are  concealed  by  a 

dinibbery. 

383.  DeteriplioH,  l^e. — 
The  following  deecription 
is  given  in  Mr.    Parkins'* 
own  words :  "  The  orchard, 
placed    at    an    extremity, 
I   give*  variety,  and  hide*  the 
hounds,    where    otherwise 
they  would,  by  being  seen, 
defeat   the   deception   of  extent;    and  likewise   confine*  the   view,    which, 
but  for  such    management,    would   be    considerably   too    extensive.      The 
remainder  of  the  ground   is   again  subdivided  by  a  hedge,  decked   with 
roses,  honey  suckle*,  and  other  wild  (hrub*,  and  irregularly  planted,  partly 
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to  allow  the  walk  to  take  an  easy  bead  betwixt  the  two  indonires, 
and  partly  to  give  internal  variety ;  a  drciunstanoe  which  never  &iU  to 
clieer  the  imagination,  and  relieve  the  eye.  Having  that  noticed  die 
general  diaposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  walk,  in  no 
instance,  has  been  suffered  to  approach  too  near  the  bounds.  From  the 
shrubbery,  after  passing  a  seat  under  a  few  trees  {eyfig.  182.),  it  leads  down 
the  side  of  the  hill  to  a  copse  overhanging  a  purling  stream.  A  bridge, 
adjoining  to  a  rootrhouse  (/),  crosses  the  rill,  the  path  accompanying  its 
meandering  course,  till  a  rustic  plank  (^},  thrown  over  the  same,  again  unites 
it  with  the  lawn.  Everything  here  is  simple  and  unadorned :  to  load  with 
ornament  a  scene  dedicated  to  contemplation  and  repose,  would  destroy  the 
effect  which  a  sequestered  situation  ever  has  upon  a  congenial  mind.  Pursuing 
the  walk,  a  sunk  fence  on  the  right  admits  the  country.  Clumps  of  trees  in 
the  adjacent  pastures  unite  it  with  the  distance.  A  little  gate,  on  gaining  the 
summit,  leads  to  the  temple  of  Concord  (A).  From  the  window  is  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage  the  view,  purposely  bid  by  the  orchard  from  the  house. 
This  circumstance  renders  the  temple  much  more  interesting  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  increases  the  variety  of  the  whole.  From  thb  place  the  walk 
waves  to  the  left.  Entering  a  small  shrubbery,  with  a  seat  in  a  sequestered 
situation  (t),  it  soon  opens  on  the  green,  and  terminates  at  the  cottage." 

a,  Honse. 

h.  Stable,  oow-bonse,  piggeries,  fto.,  hidden  from  flie  grounds  hf  a  plsntatfon,  and  apptoaelieJ 

by  a  road  overshadowed  with  tall  trees, 
c,  Kitoben-gaiden,  screened  in  the  same  manner.    An  opening  in  the  shmbboy,  however. 

admits  a  view  down  the  principal  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  the  beds  are  arranged. 
tf ,  Qrohard.    This,  from  the  cottage,  has  an  Interesting  appearance ;  it  was  placed  there  to 

hide  the  extremity,  and  to  cooilne  the  eye  to  a  mined  tower,  to  a  river  meandering 

through  the  vale  below,  and  to  distant  moontains,  seen  from  the  boose  aeroai  the  lawn. 
€,  A  seat,  composed  of  mde  matwials,  sitoated  onder  trees.    From  this  spot  Is  seen  an 

extensive  distant  comitry,  adorned  with  water,  hanging  woods,  &e. 
/,  Boot-boose,  built  of  roots  of  tree^  and  thatched ;  the  inside  lined  with  moss.    Ivy  oecps 

over  the  do(]r,  along  with  the   honeysaekle  and  Jasmine.    A  table  and  two  mstfo 

benches  oonstitate  its  ftimitare ;  on  the  Ibrmer  there  is  an  appropriate  inscription. 
^,  A  bridge.    A  few  large  stones,  supporting  a  plank  or  two,  with  a  rail  on  one  side, 

will  generally  be  fimnd  saffldent  Ibr  sooh  a  sitnation.    It  accords  with  simpttd^,  and  is 

therefore  Infinitely  more  attractive  than  a  formal  stmctore. 
K  Temple  of  Concord.    A  small  square  boilding.  the  walls  emblematically  painted  in 

fVesoo.   From  the  windows,  a  most  extensive  view,  particnlarly  of  otdects  in  the  distance, 

screened  from  the  house  by  the  orchard. 
U  A  seat  in  a  sequestered  situation.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk,  under  cypress  and 

flowering  shrubs,  an  urn,  dedicated  to  Friendship. 
A  B,  First  sectional  line.    See ;^.  181.  C  D,  Second  line.    SeeJ^.  188. 


£  F,  Line  for  first  sectional  geometrical  view,  giving  the  general  appearance  of  the  lawn 
rising  to  its  summit ;  the  woods,  the  house.  Temple  of  Concord,  and  distant  country. 
See;^.  180. 

G  H,  Line  for  second  sectional  geometrical  view.  In  this  are  shown  the  cottage  surrounded 
with  trees ;  the  lawn  {  the  fence  bounding  the  same ;  a  bend  of  the  serpentine  walk, 
with  part  of  the  orchard,  and  the  distant  country.    See ^.  1 84 . 
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— The  Bectiona  and  Hctional  geometrical  mwg  in  tbi«  detign 
would  aniver  exceedingly  well  for  giving  a  general  idea  of  Qie  effect  of 
improTementi ;  but  they  would  not  lerre  initead  of  a  working  plan.  Such 
detigni  were  commonlj  given,  when  modem  landBcape-gardening  was  in  iti 
infancj,  by  Kent,  Brown,  Wright,  and  others,  and  executed  by  contract  witfa 
alterationt  almoit  at  pleaiure,  by  a  contractor  under  the  name  of  a  new  ground 
workman;  or  loraetimei  in  the  ordinary  routine,  under  the  direction  of  the 
gardener.  All  the  detaiU  of  execution,  and  the  choice  of  the  treei  and  (brabs 
planted,  were  paaied  over  in  the  general  design  of  the  artist,  and  left  to  be 
Bupplied  according  to  the  tatte,  knowledge,  or  meana,  of  the  contractor  or  tbe 
gardener.  It  doei  not  appear  that,  in  the  inbncy  of  landjcape-gardening, 
any  great  value  wai  let  upon  having  a  variety  of  trees  and  ahrubi  in  planla- 
tioni ;  and,  aoeordingly,  in  the  fint  Idd  out  places  in  the  modem  style,  wilb 
the  exoeption  of  Pain's  Hill,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  trees  and  shrub*  are 
all  of  the  common  kind.  At  present,  however,  the  taste  is  decidedly  different, 
and  there  is  a  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  proprietors,  and  especially  on 
that  of  the  females  of  their  families,  to  render  garden  scenery  botanically  aa 
well  as  pictorially  interesting.  The  subject  of  the  kinds  of  trees  is  scarcely  at 
all  mentioned  by  Mr.  Patkias  in  the  description  of  any  one  of  his  designs:  he 
looks  on  garden  scenery  entirely  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  and  a  poet,  while 
the  modem  artist  adds  to  these  the  eye  of  the  botanist  and  the  cultivator. 

Desioh  XXVII  Plan  and  Dacripiion  of  RedUaf,  at  Pttahurtt,  near 
Tmbridge,  tht  uat  of  ths  late  William  Welti,  Eiq. 

3M.  General  observatiotu. — The  estate  of  Hedleaf,  near  Penshurst,  lies 
along  the  north  side  and  in-the  bottom  of  a  valley  distinguished  by  the  bold- 
ness of  its  undulations,  the  lai^e  proportion  of  the  surface  which  is  under 
wood  and  in  pasture,  the  fortunate  existence  of  a  fine  river,  and  the  cropping 
out  of  aotne  rocky  strata.  The  whole  surface  of  this  part  of  the  country 
appears,  at  no  distant  period,  to  have  been  native  forest,  or,  at  all  events, 
under  coppice-nood  ;  and  hence,  in  many  of  the  fields,  and  in  all  the  hedge- 
rows, there  are  groups  of  oak  trees,  aged  thorns,  msples,  and  hollies,  which 
giv«  the  face  of  the  country  the  woody  appearance  of  a  park.  That  portion 
of  the  estate  which  Mr.  Wells  laid  out  as  a  residence,  occupies  a  steep 
tindnlating  bank,  facing  the  south-east,  with  a  deep  broad  valley  at  one  end, 
lying  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  joining  the  valley  of  the 
Eden,  a  river  whioti  afterwards  takes  the  name  of  the  Medway,  and  joins  the 
Thames  at  Sheemess. 

385.  lie  bold  and  varied  mduiationi  of  the  graund*  at  Redleqf,  the  fortu- 
nate disposition  of  the  wood,  and  especially  of  the  single  trees  and  small 
groups,  left  very  little  for  art  to  do  upon  a  large  scale.  In  some  places,  a 
field,  or  apart  of  a  field,  might  require  to  be  planted,  in  order  to  form,  add 
to,  or  connect,  masses  of  wood :  and,  in  others,  a  coppice  might  require  to  be 


lit  Into  pMUUt,  »iti  added  to  tlw  pvfc.  Bat  uitnra  or  accideitt  ImJ 
Stb  fiirnlahxd  ito  manj  treei  in  group*,  that  it  became  alb^tber 
mrj  In  pUnti  »nA  hence  there  vm  no  neeewitjr  for  forming  tlioM 
iini|M  by  which  m  mmy  place*  lit  every  part  of  Ifae  country  are  dtt. 
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figured.  Another  advantage  of  Redleaf  is,  that  there  is  no  marked  boundary 
to  the  property ;  the  mixture  of  wood,  pasture,  corn-field,  hill,  and  dale,  being 
so  much  alike  in  general  feature,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  a  stranger  to  tell  where  any  man's  estate  begins  or  ends.  Hence, 
there  was  no  temptation  to  perpetrate  that  deformity  which  so  often  accom- 
panies the  clump,  viz.  the  belt;  a  most  uosocial  plantation  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  as  shutting  out  all  one's  neighbours,  whether  poor  or  rich,  and  one 
which,  as  it  regards  pictorial  beauty,  generally  destroys  all  harmonious  con- 
nexion of  the  residence  with  the  surrounding  coimtry.  Mr.  Wells's  operations 
on  the  park  scenery  of  Redleaf  were  therefore  comparatively  few,  and  not 
such  as  in  any  degree  tended  to  alter  the  character  of  the  place.  He  widened 
the  river  in  one  situation,  and  altered  its  direction  in  another,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  better  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house  {see  Jig,  185.) ;  he  re- 
moved hedgerows,  and  laid  down  arable  lands  in  pasture,  so  as  to  give  extent 
and  unity  to  the  park  or  lawn ;  he  added  to  or  diminished  the  masses  of 
wood,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  he  formed  a  walk,  so  as  to  enable  a  stranger 
to  make  a  general  circuit  of  the  place.  These  were  the  great  features  of  im- 
provement ;  and  they  have  been  executed  with  so  much  success,  that  a  stranger, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  house,  and  looks  at  the  views  from  its  windows,  is  so 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  natural  appearance  of  the  scenery,  that  he  cannot 
conceive  that  anything  more  is  wanting  to  render  the  place  perfect  of  its  kind. 
But  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world,  whether  the  work  of  nature 
alone,  or  the  result  of  nature  aided  by  art,  will  soon  cease  to  please,  unless  it 
bears  marks  of  its  appropriation  to  man,  or  can  raise  up  associations  of  that 
kind.  Hence,  the  tourist,  who  admires  natural  scenery  in  travelling  through 
a  beautiful  country,  endeavours  to  make  it  his  own,  and  to  let  others  know 
that  he  has  done  so,  either  by  describing  it  in  words  which  he  can  read  to  his 
friends,  or  which  he  can  print,  and  thus  publish  to  the  world  (thereby  show- 
ing that  he  has  as  fully  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  as  if  it  were  his 
own) ;  or  he  commits  the  scenery  to  paper  by  a  sketch,  by  which  he  seems 
also  to  appropriate  it  to  himself.  The  purchaser  of  a  portion  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world  never  rests  satisfied  until  he  has  done  something  to  it; 
and  it  is  not  enough  to  do  something,  however  great  a  change  that  something 
may  have  produced,  unless  it  be  such  as  to  be  recognised  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  what  is  done  should  be  discoverable  ai 
a  work  of  art  and  taste.  Hence,  among  purely  natural  scenery,  some  work 
of  art  must  be  introduced.  Building  is  the  common  resource :  but  even  a 
gravel  walk,  to  show  off  the  natural  beauties  of  the  scene,  with  seats  or  rest- 
ing-places formed  along  it  at  proper  points  of  view,  will  suffice.  Admitting 
this  principle  to  be  founded  in  nature,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Wells, 
after  having  improved  the  general  scenery  of  Redleaf,  would  rest  satisfied 
with  admiring  what  he  had  done :  on  the  contrary,  having  improved  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  place,  he  immediately  set  about  adding  to  them  the 
beauties  of  art,  by  the  formation  of  what  may  be  strictly  called  garden  scenery. 
Now,  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Wells  as  an  amateur  artist  was,  that,  while  he 
heightened  and  improved  the  natural  beauties  of  Redleaf,  he  had  been  con- 
stantly employed,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  in  creating  artificial  beauties  there, 
which  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  interfere  with  the  great  leading  natural 
features  of  the  place.  There  are  very  few  other  proprietors  who  would  not 
wbfle  improving  such  a  place  as  Redleaf,  have  done  violence  to  the  nat>- 
character  of  the  place,  by  the  evident  intrusion  of  art. 
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886.  Otjeet  m  view. — Mr.  Wells  had  obviously 
been  guided  by  two  principles ;  viz.  first,  that, 
in  the  views  from  the  house,  the  natural  charac- 
ter and  expression  of  the  surrounding  country 
should  be  preserved ;  and,  secondly,  that  all  the 
garden  scenes  should  be  kept  subordinate,  or 
as  episodes  to  the  main  features  of  the  place. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  general  charactei*  of 
the  country  in  the  views  from  the  house,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  same  character  should  pre- 
vail in  the  foreground  which  existed  in  the  dif- 
ferent distant  parts  of  the  scene;  and,  hence, 
no  flower-beds  were  introduced  immediately 
before  the  windows  of  the  living-rooms.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  might,  no  doubt,  have  been 
done,  though  in  a  sparing  manner,  had  Mr. 
Wells  rebuilt  the  house,  and  surrounded  it  by 
an  architectural  terrace  or  basement;  but, 
without  such  a  medium  for  uniting  the  house 
with  the  grounds,  flowers  in  the  foreground, 
Mr.  Wells  judged,  and  in  our  opinion  most 
justly,  would  have  too  powerfully  attracted  the 
eye. 

387.  Flower-garden, — We  must  confess  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine when  a  flower-garden  should  be  laid  out 
immediately  in  front  of  a  house,  so  as  to  form  a 
foreground  to  the  distant  scenery,  and  when  it 
ought  to  be  concealed  or  disguised.  In  general, 
this  must  be  determined  from  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  situation,  and  the  views.  When 
these  are  of  a  decidedly  marked  character,  and 
make  a  strong  and  elevating  impression  on  the 
mind,  the  introduction  of  a  flower-garden  in 
the  foreground  will  interfere  with  this  impres* 
sion,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided,  or 
introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  natural  features;  but,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  when  these  features  are  bad  or 
tame,  and  comparatively  uninteresting,  a 
flower-garden  judiciously  introduced  wiU  create 
an  interest  which  was  naturally  wanting.  For 
example,  when  the  foreground  is  a  flat  or  even 
surface,  with  little  to  vary  it  except  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  when  there  is  no  strongly  marked 
feature  in  the  middle  distance,  t^ien  beds  of 
flowers,  and  flowering  shrubs,  form  a  valuable 
resource,  and  may  render  a  naturally  dull  place 
gay  and  interesting.  This  is  very  well  exem- 
plified at  Chevening  near  Sevenoaks,  the  seat 
of  Earl  Stanhope,  where  the  foreground  on  the 
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lawn  front  b  an  »- 
tenuve  flower-gar- 
den on  an  even  lur- 
face,  with  a  coDudet- 
able  piece  of  water 
bordered  b J  lawn  and 
tree*  in  tbe  middle 
distance ;  and  where 
the  background  is 
scenery  of  the  same 
deicription,  without 
the  appearance  of 
hilli,  or  any  marked 
feature,  natnral  or 
artificial  At  East- 
well  Park  in  Kent, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  WincheUea,  where 
the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face seen  from  the 
lawn  front  is  Sat  and 
uninteresting,  an  ex- 
teusire  flower-garden 
is  very  properly  in- 
troduced ;  without 
which  the  views  from 
the  window*  of  that 
side  of  the  house 
would  have  very  little 
beauty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lawn  front 
at  Linton  Place  in 
Kent,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Cornwallis, 
looking  down  on 
a  steep  descent^  at 
the  foot  of  which 
is  a  stream  wioding 
through  a  fertile  val- 
ley, beyond  which  is 
an  extensive  and 
somewhat  varied  dia- 
tancs,  flowers  in  the 
foregnnind        would 

or,  if  extensively  dis- 
played, would  inter* 
fere  with  the  strongly 
marked  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  acen*. 
Thaae  may  b«  consi- 
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dered  as  rolei  generally  applicable,  because  they  are  founded  on  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  necesaity  of  unity  of  expression  to  complete  enjoyment; 
and  this  fundamental  principle  evidently  influenced  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Wells  at  Redleaf ;  but,  as  taste  should  be  free,  allowsnce  must  be  made  for 
that  of  individuals  vho  may  prefer  having  a  peculiar  and  conspicuous  feature 
in  a  scene,  to  its  picturesque  beauty  and  unity  of  expression  as  a  whole.  In 
analysing  the  beauties  or  defects  of  every  place,  it  is  always  instructiTe  to  be 
able  to  separate  what  is  peculiar  to  the  situation,  or  the  taste  of  the  indi- 
vidual, from  what  is  general,  or  founded  on  universal  principles. 

388.  The  garden  eeeuertf  at  Bedleaf  coTuaatB  of  a  kitchen-garden,  an  orchard, 
an  English  flower-garden,  a  Dutch  flower-garden,  and  an  anomalous  descrip- 
tion of  flower-garden,  which  may  be  called  the  rock-garden.  This  last 
garden  constitutes  by  far  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  artificial  scenery  of 
the  place,  and  is  totally  different  from  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  England. 
The  idea  of  forming  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  existence  of  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  another  part  of  the  grounds,  and  from  the  abundance  of  rock,  of  a 
kind  easily  quarried  (red  sandstone),  under  most  parts  of  the  surface.  This 
part  of  the  grounds  at  Redleaf  is  so  original  in  character,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  it  without  larger  engravings  than  this  work  admits 
of;  but  we  shall  nevertheless  make  the  attempt. 

389.  General  deeeription,  ^c, — On  comparing  the  plan  shown  in  fye.  186. 
and  187.,  with  that  shown  in  Jigs.  188.  and  189.,  the  principal  alterations  made 
by  Mr.  Wells  appear  obvious  at  first  sight  One  of  these,  essential  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  is  the  plantation  made  in  the  direction  of  ab  c,  in  Jig. 
189.,  parallel  to  the  approach  from  Penshurst.  Without  this  plantation, 
which  is  chiefly  of  evergreens,  the  eye  of  the  stranger  arriving  from  Penahnrat 
would  have  seen  all  the  natural  beauties  of  the  ground  before  entering  the 
house ;  because  the  ground  slopes  from  that  line  of  approach  on  the  left 

,  towards  the  valley,  and  rises  on  the  right  towards  the  pubBc  road.  The 
same  thing  would  happen  to  a  stranger  arriving  by  the  London  approach, 
were  not  the  trees  disposed  along  it  in  the  direction  d,  e,  /,  which  ahuta  out 
the  great  north-western  valley,  except  near  the  entrance  approach ;  where 
the  eye  may  detect  between  the  trunks  of  some  large  trees  just  as  much  of 
the  commencement  of  the  valley  as  to  set  the  imagination  at  work  to  guess  its 
extent.  As  the  wood  is  now  disposed,  the  stranger,  whether  he  arrives  from 
London  by  Seven  Oaks,  or  from  Tonbridge  Wells  by  Penshurst,  drives  up  to 
the  house,  admiring  the  finely  scattered  groups  of  oaks,  thorns,  and  holliesy 
on  the  rising  grounds  on  one  side  of  the  approach,  without  being  aware  of 
what  is  concealed  by  the  plantation  on  the  other  side.  Entering  the  honse» 
from  the  bay  of  the  drawing-room  at  g,  he  is  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
extent  of  the  prospect,  and  at  the  fine  reach  of  the  river  at  h ;  beyond  which, 
up  the  valley,  he  can  see  nearly  as  far  as  Godstone,  where  some  trees  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  above  that  town  mark  its  situation.  If,  from  the  ceiitie 
window,  he  turns  his  head  to  look  through  the  window  on  his  right  hand,  he 
sees  the  whole  range  of  the  Redleaf  rocks ;  and  if  he  turns  to  the  left-hand 
window,  he  sees  another  reach  of  the  river  appearing  beyond  a  wood.  Hie 
surface  of  the  water  of  the  river  is  probably  200  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
drawing-room  floor  from  which  it  is  seen ;  the  chain  or  causeway  of  rocks,  t  i^ 
100  ft.  below  it,  and  the  cottage  I,  and  wood  m,  rather  lower.  The  effect  of 
the  woodman's  cottage  at  ^  which  may  be  described  aa  one  of  the  aboriginal 
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eottagn  of  the  eountry,  is  excMdingly  good,  •■  Ken  from  the  dmring-room, 
bjr  the  itroiig  contmt  which  its  hnnible  appeuince  and  the  utociatiotii  con- 
nected with  it,  afibrd  to  the  richneM  and  high  art  displayed  \n  the  hmiie. 
In  thii  eztentiTe  view,  no  genlleniaii't  houK  ii  to  be  wen,  no  church,  and 
•earcelj  a  fiTEO-houie  or  cottage,  so  eompletely  are  almost  all  the  objects  of 
art  concealed  by  the  hedge-row  trees.  In  winter,  after  the  leaves  drop,  are 
to  he  seen  loine  human  dweUings,  and  two  or  three  churches.  From  theplan 
fyt.  188.,  18Q.,  as  compared  with  that  shown  in^s.lSS.,  187.,  it  will  be  eeen 
that  the  com  field  q,  in  the  latter  figure,  is  planted,  and  the  coppice-wood  at  r 
removed;  but  the  most  important  features  of  improvement  are,  the  widening 
of  the  river  at  t,  and  the  sltering  of  its  bed  at  t,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Jig.  186.  Fig.  101.  shows  a  plan  of  the  lawn  and  flower-garden*  at 
Redleaf,  on  a  larger  scale. 


Pmkmril  Xwlrmtt  Lo-lfi  tmi  01: 

a.  A  poHlMi  or  tbe  bonH. 

A.  Wslk  from  tba  boose  to  tlis  gsiden  soena7. 

c  SitmBur.boiis>  bi  tbe  Engllib  ■ardtn.  This  itraetnre,  of  wfaleh  a  view  Is  ibown  In  fg. 
1)1.,  Ii  plseed  OB  a  ladge  of  rook,  wbleb,  beftm  ths  garden  wu  made.  Ibnned  nw  Ms  of 
a  stsae  qnsnr  i  benes,  Immedlatal;  beneath  tbls  nuuDSr-boiise  tbtn  la  ■  Tsry  oonsldsr. 
bUs  boUow.  Tha  rert  Of  tba  flonr-guden  bai  an  imdalatliig  nuftoo.  ud  the  beds  are 
eUsflf  orsl  or  diBoisj.  Among  lbs  single  low  Utea  *n  two  •pedmeni  of  the  eommai 
beifaenx-  which,  tnlnad  to  dngla  ttems.  (bnn  Teiy  bandiwme  otdecU.  tber  va  \^o- 
AMilr  oovsrad  with  bbnm  bi  spring,  and.  In  utomn.  n  complete!;  clothed  with  their 
leag  Tsd  ftnH;  as  lo  reaembte,  U  ■  ihort  dlstanot^  glgutlo  ■pwbneni  of  MulBt  Ibchsla. 
Tha  rastk  struotore  1*  oaitoasl]'  sod  exqnisileir  execMed  of  dUferent  Undi  of  wood, 
bat  «hlalf  Of  oak  with  the  tnrk  remored,  and  of  base].  Tbe  float  li  paved  with  oak 
dmmpsi  md  there  la  a  table  Inlaid  wltta  dlBtnnt  Unda  of  nalive  woodai  and  chain,  s* 
well  as  sbeaob.  obleflf  roimed  of  base]  rods. 

A  ConttmiBtlcsi  of  tbe  walk  6,  on  the  top  of  a  ledge  of  took  stUl  higher  thsn  lbs  walk 
wUsh  paassa  through  tbe  stimmsr  iKXue  (o).  Tbe  walk  il  eonduota  na  to  the  DMA 
gaidm.  the  boDdbigs  in  whiob  u«  sn  ersngerr  sad  a  nutk  t>illlard'[oan. 

A  Ab  csaBc«T,eoastnetttI  of  osk,  plsosd  on  a  basement  of  rnstle  mssonir.  swl  thitebsd 
x2 
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with  nad*,of  whl«lij^.l(>.ta  *Tl*w.  It  ll  pUMl  la  tbi  nortli  M«  Of  tb*  Dnteh 
gaidan,  mmu  of  Uw  rfaomboMjU  twdi  of  wUati  imj'  b*  M«n  In  tbt  «a|r*vlDff.  In  thli 
tmtittrj  tlun  U  » tfiM  to  On  omM,  irtiloh  la  oaonpM  m  ■  lUtliii-raom,  tnd  ii  thr- 
uklMd  with  obalii.  ttbim.  b,  fbr  mUbc  (nUl  or  (aUng  ta».  From  tfat*  (mm  tbm  I*  » 
door  to  •  CbiuM*  dairr,  iWUr  BtMd  up  wtth  OiliWN  pondkUi,  nujr  of  Uia  (pufauu 
of  gnU  riM,  ud  asqulillolr  potntod.    Juaoagtt  Uw  flomn  w«  obMrved  Ui«  Um  tn« 
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poooj,  whieh  watkmg  suppoicd  to  be  n  Inuigiiiftiy  Tuiety  of  the  Chincie,  Imi  nUeh 
it  now  nid  rmJUj  to  «xist  s  UIdd  the  jelloir  GemelUA.  which  hts  Utelj  beea  seen  by 
ICr.  I'ortune.  Ooireepondiiig  with  the  dalxy  ie  a  email  loom  orer  the  atoke-Jiolei 
with  jk  fire-pLlMe.  The  dairy  IB  not  osed  ae  sueh,  bat  Is  merely  to  be  oooiidered  ai  a 
ooUeotton  of  CUneee  dairy  poroelain.  Thii  oonaerratory,  having  a  thatehed  roof,  and 
being  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  high  winds,  requires  very  little  artifldal  heat,  erin  In 
the  most  serere  winters.  It  Is  need  to  protect  orange-trees,  large  myrtles,  and  aaDh 
green-hoose  plants  as  are  In  a  oomparatiTeiy  dormant  state  dving  our  winters.  In  son* 
m«r,  most  of  the  plants  are  tamed  oat,  and  others  brooght  from  the  grsen-hooaes  and 
ftning'hoases,  as  tliey  oome  Into  flower;  it  being  fiiand  that  In  this  oomparatiTely  oool 
and  shaded  hoase  the  bloom  la  retslned  mneh  longer  In  perfoction  than  It  otherwise 
woold  be.  We  remsiked  here  some  orange-trees,  lemon-leaTed  myrtles,  and  cftmel- 
lias,  which  had  not  been  tamed  oat  into  the  open  air  ibr  sevml  years ;  and,  tfaongh  the 
yoang  shoots  were  etiolated  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  the  intensely  dark  green  of  their 
leaves  appeared  to  show  that  shade  was  more  fliToarable  to  tfrem  than  sanshlne.  The 
thatoh,  being  of  reeds,  has  a  handsome  appearance.  An  old  oottage  or  bam  nigid 
easily  be  tamed  Into  an  orangeiy  of  this  description. 
/,  A.  baiiard-room,  with  a  mstlc  yeranda,  also  placed  In  the  Dotdi  garden.  It  Is  raised  on 
a  nisUo  stone  basement;  and  the  reranda*  which  is  retomed  at  the  angles,  la  paved  with 
oak  chumps,  and  forms  a  most  oonvenient  place  Ibr  taking  exerdae  In  dnring  rainy  wea- 
ther ;  an  ase  which  harmonises  well  with  that  of  the  bilUard-table,  which,  to  an  amstenr 
gardener,  is  chiefly  valaable  aa  alfording  him  salntazy  ezereise  when  he  cannot  be  at 
work  oat  of  doors. 

All  the  walks  hi  the  Dutch  garden  are  paved  with  white  brkk.  and  edged  with  stone ; 
and,  as  they  have  all  a  gentle  Inclination  so  as  to  throw  off  the  ndn  rapidly,  they  are 
better  adiHi'^ed  than  any  other  description  of  path  for  walking  on  after  rain ;  thns 
permitting  a  lover  of  plants  to  examine  them  In  one  ot  the  most  interesting  ototes  in 
which  they  can  be  seen  in  spring  and  summer,  that  Is,  when  Just  revived  by  a  eliower, 
and  while  yet  covered  with  drops  of  rain.  The  beds  are  planted  with  a  very  choiee 
selection  of  herbaceous  plants,  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  oountry  for  onmbining  com- 
psetness  and  neatness  of  grovrth  with  beauty  and  rarity.  The  walks  are  S|  ft.  wide,  and 
the  beds  6  ft.  wide;  so  that  any  person  can  reach  ttom  the  margin  of  the  bed  to  the 
middle  without  imttlng  a  foot  on  it  The  space  beyond  the  eircomftrential  walk  is 
planted  with  a  cdleetion  of  all  the  best  asaleas ;  not  orowded  together  In  one  mass,  as 
collections  of  this  shrub  and  rhododendrons  commonly  are,  but  in  distinct  bushes,  so  that 
each  Is  covered  with  flowers  ftom  the  ground  to  the  summit  on  every  side.  To  insors 
this  gardenesque  appearance,  the  plants  are  taken  up,  reduced,  and  replanted  in  fMh 
peat  soQ,  as  soon  as  ever  they  begin  to  grow  out  of  bounds. 
g.  An  aquarium,  on  the  margin  of  a  bank  of  rockwork,  of  which/i^.  97.  in  p.  187.  Is  a  view, 
which  extends  from  the  English  garden  nearly  to  the  Dutch  garden.  The  walk  connect- 
ing these  two  gardens,  and  also  a  branch  from  It  to  the  conservatoiy  and  kitdMn.garden, 
an  covered  with  an  arcade  of  creeping  shrabs,  salBoiently  open  on  the  sides  to  admit  a 
view  of  the  bordering  plants,  which  are  all  of  the  mora  nure  and  beaotiflil  kinds.  Thera 
ara  here,  also,  various  aanetumt,  and  minor  oompartments  for  small  plants,  not  shown  in 
the  plan ;  and  also  a  laige  space  for  setting  out  the  green-bouse  plants  during  sommer. 
A,  Experimental  garden.  Here  seedlings  of  various  omamental  plants,  soeh  aa  dahUas, 
heartseases,  herbaceous  calceolarias,  picotees,  polyanthuses,  ftc,  are  reared  till  they  oome 
Into  flower;  when  the  mora  beautlftd  sorts  ara  selected,  and  the  rest  thrown  awqr.  It 
was  In  this  garden  that  the  flnt  dwarf  dahlias  wera  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  WeOa,  the  late 
Hr.  Wells's  gardener,  in  the  year  iSSft. 
I,  Gardener's  house,  which  serves,  also,  as  a  lodge  to  the  Penshurst  entrance,  of  whidijiF- 

190,p.  807.,  isavlew. 
k  k,  Borden  of  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  other  American  flowering  shrabs. 
i,  Kitchen-garden. 

m  n.  Conservatories  and  green-hoases.  In  one  of  the  conservatories,  thera  ara  aorae  reasaik* 
ably  large  and  luxuriant  spedmsns,  particularly  of  Wistkrfo  sln^nsia,  the  Madras  eitran, 
Cliinthus  punioeus,  and  EnkiiUithns  qnlnqueflbrns.  In  an  adjoining  conservatory,  the 
back  wall  is  covered  with  camellias,  which  ara  not  trained  in  dose  to  the  wall,  like  fruit- 
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treMkbiit  haTe  thdr  yoang  dioots  pRtfeotingoat  like  m  caindlia  hedge;  uid the  intaBadj 
daik  green  of  thefar  leavee,  aiid  the  proAukn  of  lUmm  whiefa  th^  piodnoe  under  thii 
treatment,  ahow  how  we)l  H  le  adapled  to  then.  In  general,  it  may  be  oliaerfvd  *»»»*^ 
theee  ooneenratoriee  exhibit  the  trae  Und  of  beuty  wUoh  a  ooiuenratoiy  ongfat  to  pro- 
dnoe;  vis. free,  Inxoriant*  end  Bewningly  vneontroUed  growth;  preMnting  cyeiy where 
a  plotareeqne  eppennmoe.  and  direoflj  oppoeed  to  tiie  beaaty  of  the  g;reen4io«e»  in 
whieh  the  planti  ere  kept  In  poti  on  stagee,  and  in  whieh  tilmnrn.  nfitnfw.  and  tin 
doae  tndning  of  elimben  (In  a  word,  the  gardenesqine),  ought  ererjrwhere  to  preralL  It 
may  be  oaeAil,  both  to  amateon  and  to  gardenen,  to  bear  in  mind  tlieae  diatiaetlTe 
ohanetere  of  the  ooDMmtoiy  and  the  green-hoose.  Hie  orangery  preaenti  an  aapaet 
aomewhat  dtflhrent;  beoaaae  the  planti, inatead  of  befaig  in  email  pott  on  etagee,  an  In 
laige  pota, boxeai  or  tnbi,  and,  fat  the  moat  part,  placed  on  the  floor:  bet  still  tin 
airangement  of  the  interior  ia  ererywhere  gnided  by  the  prineiplea  of  the  gardeneaqne. 

9,  Vinery  and  plant  atore. 

pp  p,  Boek-WBU,  giving  a  general  view  of  the  rookworic  garden. 

q  q  ftc.,  Beda  of  prepared  earth,  raiaed  above  the  tmttoe,  and  snpported  by  large  blocks 
of  stone,  flvming  an  iiregnlar  reeky  margin  to  each  bed. 

r,  AweUtOr  baain,  supplied  I7  a  qning^  and  fkunishing  abondanoe  of  water  Ibr  watering 
the  p^wBtff 

r  $,  Direotion  of  an  esoavatloB  of  8  or  10  ftet,  flnming  an  Imgular  preelploeon  the  aida 
next  the  hoossb  with  a  bottom  eloping  In  the  oppoeite  direotioD,  from  wfakh  all  the  rook 
was  obtained  ftir  paving  the  rooky  walk,  and  wwloafiig  the  raised  beds.  In  the  views 
from  the  windows  of  the  hoossb  none  of  tUs  roekwork  appears ;  the  ground  at  <  1 1  being 
aafHfliently  high  to  carry  the  tfe  over  it  to  n.  The  pUnts  in  the  rocky  beds  are  partly 
half-hardy;  such  as  fliohslas,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs  generally  planted  i^ainst  conaer- 
vative  walls ;  magnoUaa ;  a  line  colleetlon  of  asaleas  and  rhododendrons,  partiealariy  on 
the  rocky  predpioes ;  BtrteH$,  Mahtoto,  Girrya,  and,  in  short,  all  the  liner  shrubs  that 
are  rather  tender,  and  aome  of  the  more  rare  treea.  There  are  also  some  fine  ^erinMns 
of  peiftctly  hardy  shrubs;  such  as  of  Ckitone^wter  UVa-l&ral  and  /nnipecua  Sabhm 
ripens;  the  latter  covers  an  entire  bed.  Among  the  more  rare  trees  in  the  rooky  lawn, 
/g.  194.,  was  one  of  Anus  sinensis,  raised  1^  Hr.  WeUs  from  seeds  imported  from  China 
in  1899,  and  which  had  attained  tiie  height  of  18  ft.,  and  produced  oones,  beibre  it  was 
killed  1^  the  severe  winter  of  1887-8.  Aranckria  Imbrickta  is  here  quite  hardy;  and 
Pioea  Webbltea  has  attained  a  considerable  slae,  though  much  ii^nred  by  the  same 
winter.  There  are  also  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  il^bies  Dooglksfi;  and  of  vaiions 
otiMr  species  of  pines  and  flss.  There  are  some  remarkably  fine  young  cedars,  which,  ia 
1887,  when  measured  fiv  the  At^artham  Brltamdoum,  werefkom  88  ft  to  5i  ft  In  height 
One  of  theee,  which  had  been  raised  from  seed  exaetly  twoity  yean  beibre,  the  cone 
having  been  purchased  in  a  London  seed-shop  in  1818,  was,  in  1888,  88  ft^  higli,  and  the 
girth  of  the  trun^  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  4ft.  8  in.  Another,  27  years  planted,  was 
69  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  of  6  ft  8  bi.  in  drcumfrrence  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground.  Among 
the  herbaoeons  plants  were  most  of  the  Calilbmlan  annuals  and  hesrtseasee,  and  all  the 
finer  half-hardy  planti,  such  as  petunias,  lobelias,  Itc,  and  a  great  variety  of  pelargoninms. 
In  short  if  the  reader  imagine  all  the  plants  Introduced  into  this  country  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  cultivate  in  a  flower-garden,  or  against  a  oonaervative  vrall.  and  In  a  aelect 
ehrubbeiy,  he  will  Ibnn  a  good  general  idea  of  what  were  planted  on  the  rocky  lawn  at 
Bedleaf. 

V,  Englno-house,  flxed  over  a  pond,  flxr  throwing  up  water  to  the  house. 

w  w.  Wood,  in  which  many  species  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  sre  introduced  among  the 
native  kinds. 

a  «,  Wire  ibnoe,  which  separatee  the  mown  lawn  from  the  pasture  lawn. 

y.  Pasture  lawn ;  the  surfkoe  of  which  Is  beantlftilly  undulated,  and  finely  varied  by  groups 
of  oaks,  thorns,  and  other  trees.  Hie  thorns  are,  in  some  Instances,  of  great  age,  and  arc 
often  covered  with  a  proltaskm  of  mistletoe,  which  in  the  winter  season  gires  them  the 
appearance  of  evergreen  trees,  and  in  spring  interibres  with  that  general  covering  of 
blossom,  which,  ftom  its  uniibrmity  and  whiteness,  sometimes  gives  a  large  hawthorn  the 
ai^earance  of  an  immense  cauliflower,  or  gives  a  spotty  appearance  to  the  landscape. 
We  may  observe,  here,  that  there  are  various  scarlet  thorns  distributed  through  these 
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gcoBBdii  IliUtwoof  Oiein.lDlhHit  oflhePaubant  Lodgi^waatuiataMdrdaAnd; 
■ad  tiMt  oUini>  wbicb  are  nedUiifi  of  then,  pncent  dillivmt  ibadia  ot  oolov.  (oaa 
being  aul]r  >  pal*  [ink. 

390.  Remark: — The  moit  original  feature  at  Rcdleaf,  as  we  have  already 
obierveil,  ia  the  rocky  lawni  and  retpecting  it  there  are  teveral  pmnt*  which 
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require  to  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  a  slight  scar,  or  protruding  rock, 
which  appeared  above  the  surface  before  any  of  the  improvements  were  com- 
menced, indicated  that  the  same  rock  was  abundant  beneath  the  surface ; 
secondly,  the  general  slope  of  the  grounds  admitted  of  making  a  large  exca- 
vation at  this  scar,  and  yet  preserving  the  surface  perfectly  dry;  thirdly,  this 
excavation  enabled  Mr.  Wells  to  get  an  extensive  flower-garden  near  the 
house,  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  not  be  seen  from  it ;  and,  fourthly, 
this  lawn  was  in  harmony  with  the  rocky  bank  in  the  English  garden,  and 
with  the  ledge  or  causeway  in  the  rocky  valley  {fig,  195.);  which  ledge  may 
be  said  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the  place.  The  suitableness  of 
the  stone  walk  to  this  rocky  garden  is  worthy  of  notice ;  not  only  does  the 
material  harmonise  with  the  margins  of  the  beds,  and  the  rocky  bank,-  better 
than  gravel  would  have  done,  but,  being  on  a  ateep  slope,  it  is  not  liable  to 
be  washed  away,  as  that  material  would  have  been,  by  every  shower  of  rain. 
The  walk  is  formed  by  flat  lamlnse  of  the  sandstone,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  thicknesff,  not  very  even  on  the  surface,  and  joined  together  in  the  most 
irregular  forms,  like  the  lava  pavements  in  Portici,  and  other  towns  in  Italy. 
The  stones  rise  from  3  in.  to  9  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  grass;  the  width 
averages  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  but  sometimes,  where  very  large  stones  occur,  the 
walk  is  double  that  heights  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  that,  if  this 
rocky  walk  only  rose  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface,  instead  of  6  or  8  mches, 
the  effect  would  be  better,  and  the  walk  would  have  the  appearance  of  being 
more  solid  and  secure,  and  it  would  also  be  less  conspicuous  at  a  distance. 
One  practice  which  is  adopted  at  Redleaf  is,  that,  in  every  part  of  the  garden 
scenery  where  the  slope  is  considerable,  the  walks  are  paved  with  brick,  and 
have  brick  or  stone  edgings.  Some  great  advantages  result  from  thin  prac- 
tice. The  walks  are  never  injured  by  rain,  but  rather  improved  by  being 
washed  clean ;  and,  as  no  weeds  can  grow  in  them,  nor  can  they  get  soft  with 
rain,  nor  powdery  with  dry  weather,  they  never  require  rolling.  Gravel 
walks  must  be  turned  or  partially  renewed  every  t«o  or  three  years ;  and  the 
box,  which  is  annually  clipped,  should  also  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  some- 
times every  six  or  seven  years.  Brick  or  flagstone  walks,  or  walks  of  asphalte, 
however,  with  brick  or  stone  edgings,  if  properly  laid  at  first  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation, and  with  such  drainage  as  will  admit  of  no  water  stagnating  beneath 
the  bricks,  will  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  without  any  repairs  whatever. 

Design  XXVIII.    Plan  €Uid  Description  of  the  Grounds  at  Hoole  Houte^ 
near  Chester^  occupied  hy  Lady  Brougkton, 

391.  General  observations, — Hoole  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  city 
of  Chester,  on  the  road  to  Liverpool.  The  extent  of  the  place  is  between 
twenty  and  thirty  acres;  and  it  is  arranged  as  a  farm,  a  lawn,  a  kitchen- 
garden,  and  a  flower  and  rock-garden,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  kind  in  England. 

392.  Description,  S^e, — ^The  surface  of  the  ground  at  Hoole  is  flat,  and  tlie 
soil  a  rich  loam.  In  the  extreme  distance,  in  one  direction,  are  seen  the 
Welsh  mountains ;  in  another,  the  Peckforton  Hills  and  Beeston  Castle.  The 
general  plan  of  that  part  of  the  ground  which  lies  round  the  house  is  shown 
mfig,  196.,  to  which  the  following  letters  refer  :—> 

a.  The  house,  of  which  the  elevatioii  fs  given  la  fig.  197. 

h,  A  oonsenraUny  fonning  the  flrant  entrance,  as  shown  on  a  laiger  scale  \njlg.  197. 

e.  Camellia  house,  of  which  a  ground  plan  is  shown  in  fig,  199^  an  elevation  \ufig.  198. 
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and  a  plan  of  the  roof  in  fig,  SOO.    In  the  groond  plan  ijg,  199.)>  a  ia  the  entranoe 

from  the  veranda ;  bb,  shelf  Ibr  plants ;  c,  stage  fat  plants;  4  d  d,  veranda ;  and  e,  the 

drmwing-room. 
d  On  fig.  196.),  Drawing-room  window,  whieh  looks  on  the  flower-garden. 
e,  Geranionbhoase ;  the  commnnloation  between  whieh  and  the  cameUlaphonae  is  by  the 

veranda  d,  In  fig,  199. 
/  Flower-garden,  the  view  of  which,  fh>m  the  drawing-room  window,  is  shown  in  J|^.  SOI. 
g  g.  The  rockwork  surrounding  the  flower-garden. 
A,  Walk  midway  up  the  rockwork,  but  concealed  from  the  eye  below  by  the  rocks  between 

it  and  the  flower-beds. 
i.  Stable.  J,  Stable-yard.  k.  Kitchen-garden.  2,  Besenre-gaiden. 

m.  Grass  fleld.  fi*  Gardener's  cOoe  and  green-hoose. 

0.  Under  gardenec^s  room.  p.  Back  entrance  to  the  stable-yard. 

9,  Soil  yard.  r  r,  Back  shed  and  other  conveniences.  t,  Coal-honae. 

1,  Ice- house.  «•  Pond.  v.  Bee-house. 

w  tp.  Flower-baskets  on  the  lawn.  x,  Eoad  to  Chester, 

y.  Entrance-gate  to  the  approach-road.  s,  Back  approach. 
1,  Back  approach  to  the  garden. 
9,  Archway  between  the  rock  and  the  stables. 

5,  Back  entrance  to  the  flower-garden.  4,  Fiavement  under  the  veranda. 

6,  Back  door  to  the  rockwork  and  flower-garden.  6,  Oow-honse. 

7  7,  CkMdi  houses.  8,  Harness- room.  9,  Shrubbery. 

Fig.  202.  is  a  view  of  the  highest  part  of  the  rockwork,  from  the  centre  of 
the  flower-garden.  The  highest  point  is  in  the  south-east  angle,  where  it  is 
34  ft  above  the  level  of  the  lawn. 

Fig.  203.  is  a  view  of  the  rockwork,  the  lawn,  and  the  camellia-house,  from 
the  rock-walk  in  the  north-east  angle. 

393.  Eemarks, — ^The  striking  effect  produced  by  the  flower-garden  at 
Hoole  depends  on  the  contrast  between  the  smooth  flat  surface  of  the  lawn, 
with  the  uniformity  of  the  circular  beds,  and  the  great  irregularity  of  the 
surrounding  rockwork.  The  length  of  the  flower-garden,  within  the  rocky 
boundary,  is  60  yards,  and  the  breadth  34  yards.  The  baskets,  twenty-seven 
in  number,  are  in  five  straight  rows,  and  each  basket  is  a  circle  of  9  f^.  6  in. 
in  diameter.  They  are  made  of  wire,  worked  on  an  iron  rod,  the  rod  being 
placed  upon  small  pegs,  to  keep  the  basket  to  the  level  of  the  grass ;  and  they 
are  painted  a  yellow  stone  colour,  to  harmonise  with  the  rocks  and  the  veranda. 
They  stand  8  in.  above  the  ground,  the  grass  coming  close  to  the  iron  rod. 
The  distance  between  each,  across  the  garden,  is  4  ft.,  and  down  the  garden, 

8  ft  10  in.  They  are  planted  with  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  flowers 
mingled  together ;  and  the  spaces  left,  when  those  are  over,  are  filled  with 
green-house  plants,  viz.  geraniums,  verbenas,  &:c.,  German  stocks,  and  tender 
annuals,  which  keep  up  the  colour  until  the  frosts  destroy  them :  the  hardy 
perennials  remain  for  the  next  season. 

394.  The  design  of  the  rockwork  was  taken  from  a  smaU  model  representing 
the  mountains  of  Savoy,  with  the  valley  of  Chamouni :  it  has  been  the  work 
of  many  years  to  complete  it,  the  difficulty  being  to  make  it  stand  against 
the  weather.  Rain  washed  away  the  soil,  and  frost  swelled  the  stones: 
several  times  the  main  wall  failed  from  the  weight  put  upon  it  The  walls 
and  the  foimdation  are  built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  country ;  and  the 
other  materials  have  been  collected  from  various  quarters,  chiefly  from  Wales; 
but  it  is  now  so  generally  covered  with  creeping  and  alpine  plants,  that  it  all 
mingles  together  in  one  mass.    The  outline,  however,  is  carefully  preserved ; 
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mndtheputof  the  model  that  Tepnienta  "  La  Her  de  Glace  "  ii  worked  wilh 
gtty  lirocitone,  qusrti,  and  (par.  It  hu  no  celli  for  plant* :  the  ipaeei  are 
ftlUd  np  with  hroken  fragtnenti  of  white  marble,  to  look  like  mow ;  and  the 
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(par   ii    Intended  for  the  iqd 

glAcier.    On  the  tmill  tcale 

of  our  engniTingi,  and  mth- 

out   the  aid  of  colour,    it 

is  allt^ther  impoHible  to 

give  ui   adequate  idea   of 

the  ungularity  and  beauty 

of   thii   rock;    boundary; 

Bud  we  may  add  that  it  ia 

equally  imponible  to  create 

anything  like  it  hy  mere 

mecbanical  meana.     There 

rouat  he  the  eye  of  the  artitt 

preriding  over  erery  atep; 

and   that    artist  muit   not 

only  have  formed  an  idea 

of  the  previoua  effect   of 

the  whole  in  hii  own  mind,  but  rauat  be-  capable  of  judpng  of  erery  part  of 

tbe  work  aa  it  adTancea,  with  reference  to  that  whole.    Id  the  caae  of  tbia 
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rockwork,  Ltdj  Brougb- 
toD  wai  faer  own  artitt ; 
and  the  work  which  she 
hM  produced  eTiucei 
the  roost  exquiiite  tatte 
for  thii  detcription  of 
■cenery.  It  i*  true  it 
roott  have  occupied  great 
part  of  her  time  for  rix 
or  eight  yean  ;  but  the 
occupation  mutt  have 
been  interMting,  and  the 
remit,  u  it  now  itanda, 
muit  gi*a  her  Ladjihip 
the  bi^heit  ntiffactlon. 

395.  The  rocktoort  u 
planted  with  a  (election 

of  the  moM  rare  and  besuttfht  atpinei,  particularly  with  all  the  cloae-growing 
kindi ;  each  placed  in  a  aidu*  of  suitable  (oil,  and  the  (urface  protected  from 
the  weather  by  broken  fragments  of  stone,  clean-waahed  river  gravel,  the  debrit 
of  decaying  rock,  moss,  or  other  suitable  substances,  according  as  the  abject 
was  to  retain  moisture  j  to  evaporate  tnoitture,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  damping  off;  to  increase  the  heat,  in  which  case  dark  fragments  of  stone 
are  used;  or  to  diminish  it,  which  is  effected  by  the  employment  of  white 
pebbles,  which,  by  rejecting  the  light  and  heat,  keep  the  ground  cool.  The 
following  is  a  lilt  of  the  principal  genera ; — SaxifiragM,  seduina,  Cistos,  panriet, 
rock  pinks,  anemones,  Dr^as,  ^yosdtit,  heaths,  violas,  X^chnis  alplna, 
£rinm,  Frankinia  lie'vis,  campanulas,  ajugas,  alyssnms,  anemones,  O'zaUs, 
hepaticas,  antirrhinums,  aquilegias,  /f'rabis,  aredas,  asters,  i^strigalns, 
armerias,  ^nag&llia,  Cheir&nthns  alplnus,  Cerfistinm,  claytonias,  ConTaUiria 
bifftlia,  C6ptis  triffllia,  C6mus  canadensis,  Cortilsa  MatthloU,  cyclamen^ 
CalceoUria  Fothergflli,  drabas,  erodiums,  O&Iium  grs'cum,  Oaulth^rta  prO' 
cdmbens,  globulariat,  crane's-bills,  gypsopbilas,  gentians,  hieracinms,  hype- 
ricums,  Hippocrfpis,  Jeffersdnio  diph^Ua,  Uthyrus,  Zdtos,  LeAntodon 
adreom,  linums,  mitellas,  McBhrfngts  mnscdsa,  meudesiaB,  Omfthopua  dikms, 
Ondnis,  On6ima,  O'robiu,  pinguiculas,  phyteumas,  pyrolas,  potantillat, 
primulas,  ^tum  maritimnm,  Pol^gala  ChamBbUxus,  Ailbos  irctiens, 
AubriltM  pnrpi^rea,  SaponLria  ocymSldes,  Silvia  pyrenJLica,  staticea,  dlene^ 
soldanellas,  Solidilgo  minAta,  ££llis  minClta,  reilcrtMs  pyrenlicnm,  TWilla 
cordifBlia,  Mit£lla  diphjUa,  Trientilis,  Tl^mus  cfirsica,  dwarf  Teronicas. 
The  evergreens  are  chiefly  yews,  privets,  laurels,  arbutns,  thododeudriHis, 
brooms,  cedars,  box,  daphnes,  laurustinns,  &c. ;  to  which  are  added  naalaas 
of  every  kind,  and  various  other  low-growing  shrubs. 
Dbsion  XXIX.  Plan  and  Deicr^titm  t^  Dimchireh  Fieta-age,  Wkntid- 
tUre,  lie  rtiidtmet  of  tht  Rn.  J.  San^fard. 

396.  Qtneral  ohtmalioni. — The  vicarage  grounds  lie  alcmg  the  chnrchyarJ, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  an  open  fence,  so  that  the  churchyard  forms, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  plsasure-ground.  The  general  surface,  both  of  the 
vicarage  and  churchyard,  is  flat,  but  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  there  it  an 
agreeable  declivity  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house  to  the  boundary  of  the 
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proper^.  The  liring  was  Uken  poneiaion  of  by  Mr.  Ssndford  onlj  a  feir 
yean  ago,  on  which  occaaioii  that  gentleman  consulted  ui  profenionally,  aiicl 
Mnt  ua  the  ground  plan  of  the  place  in  the  state  it  then  wu.    We  made  loiiie 
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slight  4lteratio>iB  in  the  portion  of  the  entrance  gatei,  and  in  tbe  direction  of 
the  approach ;  and  mggeited  the  idea  of  forming  a  cirrular  kitchen-garden ; 
the  circle  being  the  largest  geometrical  figure  that  could  be  introduced  int* 
the  particular  spot  where  it  was  placed.  As  the  situation  of  this  kitcheo' 
garden  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  front  of  the  bouse,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Intnirion  of  a  garden  nail  so  near  the  eye,  we  proposed  having  that  half 
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of  the  kitchen-girdeti  boundary  vbich  it  next  to  the  Uwd  an  open  iron  railing, 
nhich,  being  partially  covered  with  fruit  treei,  and  diigniied  by  the  abml« 
which  interTena  between  it  and  the  houae,  would  neither  give  the  idea  of 
nearnen  to  the  eye,  which  a  wall  would  have  done,  nor  of  confinement. 
Some  difficulty  occuri  in  carrying  a  walk  round  the  boundary  of  a  charchytrd, 
in  consequence  of  the  uumeroua  grareatonea  which  would  come  in  it*  way ; 
but  the  moat  likely  way  to  getover  it  appeara  to  be,  the  expanding  of  Ae 
walk  on  both  tidei  of  the  regular  line,  on  the  principle  recommended  in  a 
preceding  page.  "Hie  houie  baa  been  improved  under  Mr.  Sandford'a  own 
direction,  and  is  now  a  moit  commodioui  and  comfortable  residence,  as  the 
ground  plan  will  show;  and  a  very  handsome  school  hat  been  erected 
adjoining  the  churchyard  at  Mr.  Sand- 
ford's  own  expenie. 

397.  Orotmdplaiif'^c.— Figi.  2M.  and 
20i.  represent  the  general  ground  plan  of  ' 
the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  j^.  206.  is 
an  isometrical  view.  In  the  ground  plan, 
it  will  be  teen  that  all  the  effect  produced 
by  the  trees  is  the  reault  of  single  trees 
and  small  groups;  that  these  are  moit 
abundant  on  each  side  of  the  approach 
on  the  entrance  front  of  the  house,  and 
in  the  churchyard ;  and  that  the  groups 
on  the  lawn  are  chiefly  shrubs  and 
floweti.  With  respect  to  the  kinds  of 
trees,  those  in  the  entrance  front  are 
in  great  part  Anit  trees;  those  in  the 
churchyard,  trees  of  the  third  rank,  with 
regard  to  siie,  tome  of  which  have  been 
already  enumerated  in  a  preceding  page; 
and  those  on  the  lawn,  and  around  the 
kitchen -garden,  embrace  to  great  a 
variety,  both  of  trees  and  shrubs,  aa  to 
constitute  a  tolerably  good  collection. 

A  CsiTls(e  eutnuoc  ud  lodge  i  tha  tawa  on 
(■oh  ildB  bdnc  ohlsfl^  fruit-bearing  Unds, 
and  cmammUl  trees,  iODh  as  tbDm^  &&,  of 

b,  Eutrauee  to  Uu  oODa. 

c  Walk  from  ttaa  vlange  to  the  Bhimh. 
I  the  ahurabrard  to  the  schooL 
Khool  gsidou.  /  PsddOEk. 

>  detallt  of  the  plan  within  tha  walls  are  i—- gt-siy 
lau  DO  the  lawn.  I.  Kllshen-gsidau. 

Fpallar  ntllng  Ibr  ftidl-trecs  i  Um  ramslnder  of  the 
KM  to  the  Utchoi'gsrdan  U  a  fridl-wsll  of  brlak, 
the  aomh-out,  sad  Is,  thoeftgre.  nttsble  ftr  the  Onsr 

tk  bonndlng  an  onttfda  boder  to  the  Anoa  of  the 
len.  p  p,  Beds  of  low  Aowarisg  ahmba. 

ill  of  tha  hnue.  r,  Dfnhig-Toom. 

m,  with  a  window  opanbii  to  the  lawn. 
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t,  Utomry  ind  rtndj.  «,  Gentlemen's  room.  v,  Kitoben. 

Wt  Butter^  pentry.  p.  Larder,  and  oold  meet  nfe.  e,  SeaUeify.  ^,  Detiy. 

1,  StablA.  3,  Beet  privy,  epproeohed  under  trelUework,  from  the  lawn  front  8,  Ser- 
▼anti*  privy,  with  a  screen  wall,  which  completely  protects  the  entrance  door  from  being 
Seen  teom  any  part  of  the  Utchen-ooort 

4,  Goaeh-honse.  ff.  Goal-house.  6,  Entrance  to  the  garden  for  workmen,  and  Ibr  the 
oonvenlenoe  of  iHieeUng  the  stable  dvng  to  the  kitohen-garden  by  the  side-road,  o. 

7,  8ltnalian  of  the  dung-pit,  and  liquid  manure  tank.  8,  Open  court,  containing  wood- 
stack,  pump,  &o.        9,  Boys'  school,  88  ft.  by  20  ft.        10,  Girls*  school,  38  ft.  by  18  ft. 

11  1 1,  School  gardens,  intended  to  contain  a  collection  of  the  more  common  English  plants, 
especially  those  of  the  locality,  and  also  a  collection  of  the  more  dangerous  poiaonous 
plants ;  the  whole  careAilly  named. 

19,  Boys'  yard  with  oonvettienfies.        18,  Girls'  yard  with  oonrenienoes. 

Dbsion  XXX. — Plan  and  mewaof  the  garden  and  grounds  at  Hendon  B/BcUry^ 
wUh  the  mode  of  planting  them. 

398.  General  obeervatione, — This  residence  is  selected  in  order  to  show 
what  may  be  effected  on  a  very  small  spot  by  the  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  a  superior  description,  by  the  distribution  of  green-house  plants  in  tubs 
and  pots,  and  also  by  combining  the  gardenesque  with  the  picturesque. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  art  or  taste  displayed  in  laying  out  this 
place ;  that  having  been  done  before  thevpresent  occupier,  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Williams,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  botany  and  gardening.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  selection  of  the  plants  grown  in  pots,  boxes,  and  vases,  and  their 
disposition  on  the  lawn ;  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  the  masses 
and  groups;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  managed;  display  the 
greatest  taste,  and  a  degree  of  care  and  high  keeping  in  the  management, 
which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  either  small  or  large  gardens.  Mr« 
Williams,  considering  that,  in  all  works  of  art,  and  in  all  natural  objects 
which  are  to  be  examined  singly,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  is  symmetry, 
has  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  manages  in  a  gardenesque  manner 
brought  into  the  most  perfectiy  symmetrical  forms,  by  tying  the  branches  up 
or  down,  inwards  or  outwards,  as  may  be  necessary,  with  small,  almost  invi- 
sible, copper  wire  ;  by  which  means,  not  only  every  plant  in  a  tub  or  a  pot  is 
perfectiy  symmetrical,  whatsoever  be  its  form,  but  those  trees  and  shrubs 
which  stand  singly  on  the  lawn,  or  compose  gardenesque  masses,  are  indivi- 
dually so  treated ;  and,  standing  as  they  do  a  few  inches  apart  from  each 
other,  the  separate  shape  of  each  plant  is  seen  by  the  spectator.  The  same 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  dahlias,  which  are  here  grown  in  large  quantities,  and 
oi  sorts  most  of  which  were  raised  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Williams,  from 
seeds  saved  in  his  own  garden.  That  which  renders  Hendon  Rectory  altoge- 
ther unique  in  a  gardening  point  of  view  is,  a  collection  of  Coniferse  in  pots. 
These  Coniferse  are  in  part  set  out  on  the  lawn  in  the  sununer  season,  and  in 
part  kept  under  glass ;  and  all  of  them  are  trained  into  the  most  beautifully 
sjrmmetrical  shapes  that  are  anywhere  to  be  seen.  As  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
la  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  in  the  summer  season,  it  is  the  business  of 
one  gardener  to  attend  entirely  to  them  and  to  the  Cupr^ssinae ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  pines,  firs,  cedars,  araucarias,  dammaras,  cypresses,  dacrydiums, 
junipers,  and  arbor  vitses,  in  pots.  They  are  thus  kept  regularly  watered, 
accurately  tied  into  shape,  and  perfectiy  free  from  insects.  Some  of  the 
plants  of  this  kind  at  Hendon  Rectory  are  of  great  value ;  one,  a  dacrydium, 
in  particular,  is  matchless  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  rarity.    The  same  plan  of 
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dividing  the  labour  of  the  place  ii  adopted  with  teference  to  die  daUJi, 
which,  from  the  daj  they  ate  planted  out  till  the  time  the  nioti  are  taken  ont 
of  the  ground,  are  conitantly  under  the  care  of  one  individual.  Another 
man  ii  tolelj  occupied  in  propagating  by  cuttingi  or  otherwite  ;  and  one  it 
kept  a«  a  roan  of  aJl  work,  to  uaiat  the  othen,  and  to  look  after  the  waUii. 
The  duty  of  the  head  gardener  ii  to  aee  that  the  reit  perform  the  KTeral 
work*  aaaigned  to  them,  and,  in  general,  to  be  careful  that  the  whole  i«  kept 
in  perfect  health  and  order. 

The  fence  which  lepaiatei  the  grouudi  of  Hendon  Rectory  from  the  road 
which  leadifrom  Hendon  to  Mill-hill,  i»  of  oak  palei;  and  the  main  entrance 
is  through  a  door,  alio  of  oak.  Beddet  the  garden,  the  property  conaiata  of 
a  grasB  field,  of  3  or  4  acrea,  surrounded  by  an  irregular  hedge  with  oaki 
and  elma,  which  harmoniieB  lo  well  with  the  adjoining  Geld*  aimiUilj 
encloied,  that  the  limit*  of  the  property  are  no  way  diacemible.  The  detail* 
of  the  plan  (Jig.  208.)  are  ai  follow : 

a,  PiiDclpal  entnuDe.    To  Ih>  left  1*  ihown  a  unall  path  in  u  c«»  dlnetloB,  lewUng  to  ■ 
door,  opanlng  Into  the  eoart  of  oOcsi  (n). 

b,  A  polut,  [torn  whloh  the  TltwJ^.  107. 1*  obtained. 


c,  A  point,  where  the  ipactatOT,  haTlag  hii  back  to  the  bouM,  geea  ttebre  him  a  nanow  (trip 
ufUwD,  with  handtomc  sfmmetiicil  pUuu  of  the  following  klndi :— Next  tbe  entrance 
door.  TajibdIiiiD  diittchunii  theii  a^JUira  Jgpdnioi  p^udulat  next,  POua  iO^tuM.  DiUOa. 
Taxbdlum  diatioliuiD  niitao*.  Dibiia,  /^lu  rigida.  Taibi 
llito,  there  l>  ■  row  of  dwmrf  hjhrid  rhododendroni,  u  ■  mu^a 
liiurel,  cut  imaaU]  alwve,  with  Btaadard  rotH,  and  other  treet,  all 
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nmndish  Ibrais,  rising  tbnmgh  it,  m  seen  in;^.  807^  wiiieh  IbniM  a  Tcryriagvlar  pbalaax 
of  ol^ecta,  aad  terres  to  ooeupj  the  mind  of  th«  ipeotator,  and  prevent  his  reodllectmg 
that  he  Is  80  rvrf  near  the  boundary  and  the  pabiks  road.  Taming  roond.  with  the  flue 
towards  the  hoose^  a  nnmber  of  rare  and  beantifld  plants  are  displayed  on  a  roefcwovk 
oomposed  entirely  of  oystallised  qiar.  The  walk  toms  roond  to  the  entranee  to  the 
house  i  which  dreomstanee  eorresponds  well  with  its  cottsge  and  vn6btnishre  oharacter. 
and  Is,  in  reality,  as  we  think,  in  better  taste  than  if  the  walk  had  been  eondveted  to  the 
main  entrance,  jpith  a  sweep  like  that  of  a  carriage  approach. 

dt  The  entrance  lobby  of  the  honse.  e.  The  dining-room. 

/  The  library,  which  opens  into  the  dining-room  with  ibiding  doors;  both  rooms  being 
Intended  Ibr  books.  y.  The  drawing-room. 

Jk,  Study.  i.  Kitchen.  J,  Back-kitchen.  k,  Fantry.  I,  Dsiiy. 

SI,  Goort,  coDunon  to  the  kitchen  and  stables,  with  fblding  gates  to  the  pobUc  rowL 

n,  JD8tioe>room.  o^  Goach-hovse.  p.  Two-stalled  stable. 

9,  Haness-room.  r,  Dost-hole. 

f,  Senrants'  prity,  entering  ihm  a  winding  walk,  which  passes  from  the  stable  coort  to  the 
garden. 

t,  Bttoatlon  where  there  is  a  handsome  Gothic  ariaiy  partially  coneealed  1^  bndica,  and 
<vwtaining  a  good  collection  of  birds;  Mr.  Theodore  WHUams,  Jan., being  modi  attached 
to  the  study  of  omitholoST* 

II,  A  point  round  which  there  Is  a  constellatiop  of  rare  and  beantiftd  trees  and  shrubs  in 
pots,  besides  taiioos  statuary  and  sculpturesque  oljjects.  Among  the  hardy  trees  are^ 
Fhotfnia  serralkta  and  Po»n§  PallasMwiy  and  among  the  green-house  plants.  In  pots 
and  rases,  are,  oranges,  myrtles,  ftchsias,  tree  riMdodendrons,  fto.  The  view  fkom  this 
spot,  lookfaig  towards  v.  Is  indicated  in  /Ig.  909. 

r,  A  gardenesque  plantatioii,  in  which  every  tree  and  shrub  is  kept  distinet,  and  ercty  one 
trained  into  a  symmetrical  shape.  Hie  mass  gradually  rises  from  the  height  of  2  ft. 
round  the  margin,  to  the  middle,  which  is  7  or  8  feet  high.  Among  the  planta  in  this 
gardenesque  mass  are  the  following : 


Jfovnofliweie. 
Magnblis  trip^tala,  IS  ft.  higb.  and  6  ft.  in 

diameter. 
M  <>boHta. 
M.  aouminkta,  9  ft.high,  and  8  ft.  in  dia> 

meter;  in  bog  soil  and  sUrer  sand. 
H.  gladoa,  7  ft.  high,  and  8|ft.  in  diameter; 

in  bog  and  loam. 
M.  macropta/lla,  6}  ft.  high,  and  !(  ft  in 

diameter ;  in  bog  and  loam. 
M.  Thompsonldno,  14  ft.  hi^  and  6  ft. 

in  diameter;   in  loam,  bdg.  and  silver 

sand. 
M.  exoni^nsls,  s^  ft.  high,  and  t^  ft.  in 

diameter;  in  bog,  loam,  and  sand. 

IRnleHtoec. 
Illicium  lloridknum,  S|  ft.  high,  and  half  a 
foot  in  diameter ;  in  bog  and  silver  sand. 


C,  double  red,  6|  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wUe; 

half  loam,  and  half  bog  and  sflvcr  sand. 
Ch  double  white,  S^  ft.  high,  and  S^  ft.  wide : 

soil  half  loam,  and  half  bog  and  silver 

sand. 
C ,  single,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  it  wide,  in  loam, 

dung,  and  grit 
T»^viridis,lift.htgh,  and  Si  ft.  wide. 


BMeHt  fasdenUuis,  8  ft.  Ugh,  and  3  ft 
wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  silver  sand. 

PftfoQxwidoecB. 
Fitt<5spomm  IbtOra,  8  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft. 
wide;  in  loam,  bog,  and  ssnd. 

TerntlrSndkeem, 
CamOlla  Japdnica  quadraagulkris,  8^  ft 
high,  and  84  ft  in  diameter ;  soil  half 
loam,  and  half  bog  and  silver  sand. 


IltTtoriibra,  15  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  wide;  in 
loam,  dung,  and  grit 

A9M(^U(aoen. 
riex,  yellow  painted  holly,  5i  ft.  Ugh,  and 

8|  ft.  wide ;  in  loam,  dung,  and  grit 
/ ,  white-margined  hoUy,  5  ft. higli,  and  &ft 

vride ;  in  loam. 
/.  Owfne,  ftft.  high,  and  4ft.  wide  i  in  loam 

and  grit 
/.,  milkmaid  hoUy,  8  ft  Ugh,  and  8  ft.  wide : 

in  loam,  dung,  and  grit 
/.  angnstifMia,  7  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide: 

and  /.  a.  soMca,  8^  ft  Ugh,  and  8^  ft. 

wide ;  In  loam,  bog,  and  silrer  sand. 
/.  Daho&H,  7  ft.  Ugh,  and  8^  ft.  wide;  ui 

loam,  bog,  and  silver  sand. 
/.  Perada,  6^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide;  in 

loam,  bogt  and  silver  sand. 
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JZUbmot  illat^nras  f bills  ug^teis,  7  ft 
hl^  ud  4  ft.  wide;  In  kwm,  bog,  and 
•livflrMuid. 

Cftina  pygmm%   6^  ft.  Ugh,  ftnd  1^  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam  end  bog. 
Halimodtedion  ugteteiun,  7^  ft.  Ugh,  and 

9^  ft.  wide ;  in  loam  and  bog. 
BoMkoftB. 
Fhotinia  aemilkta.  IS^  ft.  high,  and  5|  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  silrer  sand. 

JralUkseiB. 
IMdera  arborteens,  4^  ft.  blgh,  and  4  ft. 
wide ;  in  loam  and  dong. 

Conioeee. 
nb^nmrn  Tlnns,  6  ft.  high,  and  i  ft.  wide. 
F.  T.  Ihdda,  abining-leaved,  6i  ft.  Ugh.  and 
6  ft.  wide. 

LorantMeea. 
AiaAa  Japdnioa,  5^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ; 
in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 

ErfadoNB. 
^'rtrntos  h/brlda,  7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ; 

in  loam  and  aQyer  nnd. 
An  Finc^  hybrid,  4  ft.  high, and  S  ft.  wide; 

in  loam,  ailrer  sand,  and  bog. 
A.  prootea,  4  ft.  high,  and  S  ft.  wide  v  hi 

loam,  sIlTer  sand,  and  bog. 
A.,  soarlet,  6  ft.  high,  and  6^  ft.  wide;  In 

loam,  sIlTer  sand,  and  bog. 
JKhododendron,  soarlet  hybrid,  4^  ft.  high, 

and  4^  ft.  wide ;  In  bog  and  silver  sand. 

A.  asalei&des,  6|  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ;  in 
bog. 

R„  white,  4i  ft.  high,  and  4^  ft.  wide ;  in 
bog. 

B,  altaolerdnse,  ft  ft.  high,  and  ft  ft.  wide;  in 
bog  and  silver  sand. 

R.  oaudUoom,  6^  ft.  high,  and  S  ft.  wide ; 

in  bog  and  sliver  sand. 
B.,  jellow  variety,  ft^  ft.  high,  and  S  ft.  wide. 

In  ditto;  and  16  other  hybrid  varieties, 

the  greater  part  scarlet  flowered. 
Kaocinium  i^retoetAphylos,  6  ft.  high,  and 

4^  ft.  wide ;  in  bog. 


AunUin  tkiax.  4^  ft.  high,  and  B^  ft.  wUe. 


2;adniB  ndbOia,  8  varieties,  ft|ft.  high,  and 
4  ft.  wide;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 


^Dxoa  bale4rioa,  ft4  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  wide ; 
In  loam  and  silver  sand. 

CorpUle&iB, 

Qa&nm  Stibot,  ft|  ft.  Ugh,  and  S  ft.  wide ; 

hi  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
Q.  gramdntia,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide;  hi 

loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
Q.  riesc,  3  varieties.  7  ft.  high,  and  9|  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam  and  road  grit. 

O'leaeoropB'a,  7^  ft.  high,  and  l^  A,  wide; 

hi  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
GUon^thos  virginioa,  11  ft.  higli,  and  6  ft. 

wide;  In  loam,  bog,  and  saver  saaid. 

XdUPoceok 
T&xns  bM»kta,7ift.high,andHft.wide; 

in  bog  and  silver  sand. 
r.b.hlb^miea,  7^  ft.  high,  and  ti  ft.  wide; 

in  loam,  bog,  and  sliver  sand. 
Qm^/tm^^AUakM. 
jPtans  OMb^  9^  ft.  hl^  and  4  ft.  wide; 

In  bog  and  sQver  sand. 
P.  pondertwa,  ft^  ft.  Ugh,  and  9  ft.  wide; 

in  bog  and  rilver  sand, 
^'hlet  aanbrasOttiia.  ft  ft.  Ugh,  aad  S^  ft. 

wide;  in  bog  and  silver  sand. 
Pioea  FriMcri,  ft^  ft.  high,  and  44  ft.  wUe; 

in  loam,  bofr  and  sand. 
CMnis  UUuni,  9  ft.  high,  and  S  ft.  wide,  90 

years  old,  and  shi4>ed  like  n  bee-hlra. 
qpnlftrtB^  §  Oiprininm. 
71ii^apliG)^6ift.high,andSft.wide;  in 

loam  and  bog. 
Taxbdinm  p^dnlum,  10  ft.  Ui^  and  t  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
Jonipems  chln^nsis,  8  ft.  higii,  and  8  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
/.  soMoa,  Si  ft.  high,  and  l^  ft. wide;  in 

loam,  bog,  and  sand. 


The  spectator,  standing  at  v,  with  his  baok  to  the  mass,  sees  the  hoase.on  two  sides  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  as  in  Jig.  910. ;  looking  towards  x^  he  sees  a  fine  display  of  plants  In 
pots  and  vases,  backed  by  a  dense  wood,  of  which  some  idea  majr  be  obtained  flrom  j|^.  911. ; 
and,  looUng  towards  m,  he  has  also  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  taitf  resting  ol)|)ect8.  Amonc 
the  plants  in  the  lawn,  in  front  of  o,  are,  Brugminsfo  snavtelens,  KagnMin  eonspiena,  ^^bica 
Douglkstf,  Taxbdimn  distlchum  nhtans,  and  various  others,  which  will  he  Hbond  in  a  list 
given  below. 

w.  Here  are  two  baskets  of  pelargoniams,  with  elaborately  woriced  handles,  and  between 
them  a  vase,  supported  on  an  elegant  shaft,  as  seen  hi  Jig.  911.,  and  filled  with  FetMna 
ehanuBdrifblia.  Between  this  vase  and  the  walk  are,  a  fine  specimen  at  MagnbUd  wnspjena, 
and  one  of  Bobinia  Fseiid-ilciwia  tortabsa. 


The  iuchtiai  lod  mjillei  grown  in  tubt  and  poti,  and  let  out  on  the  Uwn 
daring  tumnieT,  are  splendid  •psdmeni  of  the  following  kindi : 

Tiebtki  giidliM,  e)  ft.  hl^  be^  «1  ft.  Fdohifa  tfobbu  mljor,  toUI  hd^t  >  ft.. 

wMa  I  tab  1  ft.  «td«,  ■ud  1  ft.  10  In.  titti  Man  B^  ft.  i  grown  in  ■  pM  1ft. 

Ugh.  wMe,  and  1  ft.  hl^. 

Auotlur  qiMimen.  8  ft.  •  in.  Ugh,  head  T66beia  teaJUa,  grown  In  ■  pot  l  ft.  s  In, 

t(  ft.  In  dlnmater,  with  ■  clear  item  of  wide,  and  of  tba  •ams  hd^t,  ftima  a 

11  ft.,  and  ■  in.  in  dnmoiftroHie ;  gniwn  ngnlar  cone  10  ft.  8  in.  hl^  and  B  ft.bi 

In  a  tab  S  ft.  wide,  and  I  ft.  to  in.  high.  diuoeler  at  tbe  hue. 

AwiaMrveeliBen.totaIbeicbt  10ift..wlth  it^rtiu  oommtaiU  fibre plfaio,  tb«  mdubob 

a  Blear  ttam  of  T  ft.,  the  head  a  ft.  in  doable^iluMotned  myrtle,  total  iHlglit  (} 

dlanulcri  grown  in  a  tnb  l  ft.  S In.  wide,  ft.,  with  adev  Mem  of  Ij  ft,  the  bead 

and  1  ft.  4  in.  blgh.  4  ft.  in  diameter  i  gnnm  In  a  tab' 9  ft. 

Asodxr  ipadBcn,  In  all  reepeoti  the  nme  wide,  ud  1  ft.  >  In.  Ugh. 

■■  tlMlaM,ezeept  thatithuaGlcwitem  Two  hindeome  Haadard  eommon  BTitlaa, 

of  7  ft.  10  In.  1  ft.  t  In.  higfai  gnnm  in  pota  10  In. 

VAdiKa  eiMea,  total  hdght  ti  ft,  dear  wide,  and  10  lo.  Ugh. 

Item  t  ft.,  width  of  the  head  I  ft.  »  hi.  i  Two  Maudud  dODble-dowered  Djrtlca,  of 

gnnm  In  a  tab  I  ft.  G  in.  wide,  ud  1ft.  tbe  nme  dimendoni ;  grown  tn  pot*  of 

a  In.  Ugta.  the  eame  die. 

The  more  remarkable  of  the  treei  and  ihTuba  planted  on  tbe  lawn  an  the 
following : 

TSammmBam.  K.  mamoph^la.  C.  J.  flbo  [dfaw. 

f1^^.  nreral  qieda.  oooiplana.  J.  qnadrangwlirii. 


KagabUa  grandlfltoa.  a,™  _  ._^,., ,..,-., 

y,ii^^_  ■^'»<'  erfttaun,  8  ft.  bl^. 


.Ji^Mmliu  rnbletada. 


l^vii  discolor  and  P.  flira, 
8  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide ; 
in  loam  and  bog. 

P.  hhmflia. 

KXIAreatirSa  panionlita. 

yiUcecB, 
Fftii  vnlpVna.  * 


Oartbi/i  J^^eti. 
BwAayians   eoropi^  fbliis 

Plex  JqvAtbUvofL 

^.  heteroph^llom. ' 

A.  erasdfbUiun.       * 

A,thw^ 

A.  edilnktiim. 

A.  flkvum. 

■<^*  iendMens. 

A,  iltro-maiiginlktam. 

A,  ilbo-pfctnm. 

A,  a^lreo-pictnm. 

A,  flodtioom. 

A.  reodrnun* 

bale^oa. 

Peradlo. 

opikca. 

Oinine. 

myrtifblJa. 
Uevigikta. 

a  beantifbl  unknown 
kind. 


JZhimnns  .^flat^os. 
latifbUns. 
baldMeos. 
▼nlgiffis. 
glkber. 
int^giifbUiu. 
ai&reiu. 


&(pftdra  Jap<$nica  p&dola, 

«i  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  wide  { 

in  loam  and  bog. 
8.  Japdnica,  10  ft.  high,  and 

6  ft.  wide;  in  loam  and 

grit. 
O^reis  canad^naia,  8  ft.  high, 

and  8  ft.  wide ;  in  bog. 
G^enieta  Tiigkta. 
Piatiuiia  Tbrebinthiu. 


PAB80NAQBS. 

QHiras  i^abdnmm. 

L,  vari^gktttm  ilbnm. 

woolgArloos. 
IT^laz  earop«Hi  fUtsn  plteo. 
Edw^tfdalii  mieropb/lU. 

grandiil6ra. 
Oleditachiahdrrida. 
OymndcladoB  eanad^naia. 
^dtola  armkta. 
A.  JuUbriatin. 


CKrasQS  kviom  m^tiplez. 
Cotoneaster  microph^Ua. 
Photinia  seniiUita. 
P:^nu  spAtibilia. 
Oatie^gQS  QzyaduDtluL 
*0.  pne^coz. 

O.  ooecfneiu 

O.adrea. 
iKMa,  100  dwarf  atandards 
of  the  yery  bert  lorts. 

OaiiifCfmihdeefB. 
OalydbithoBfldridua.       # 

GronotdoMB. 
i*iuii6a  Granktom. 

Ailaddlpbns  ooroniurias. 

l^rfdefta. 

MfrtoM  oommhnia. 
0  romtea. 
o.  mtitiplez. 
Encal/ptw,  abeautiiVil  pea- 
doloos  epeoies,  with  oral 
glaooouB  leayes,  growing 
3  or  8  feet  in  one  season. 

AttiKforaoses. 
PBMUteaovblML    , 

CfromUiteeiB. 
BSbm  alphuun,  8  ft.  high, 

and  4  ft.  wide ;  in  dang« 

loam,  and  bog, 
B.  alpbinm  yar. 
JB.  laQgainenm. 

ArtMdctoi, 

JHMera  artiordsoens. 
canariAitls. 
Ji^Uz. 

H,  ilbo  yaricgi^ta. 
JJ.  Ilkyo  yaiiegkta. 
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iltfeHba  Japdnlca. 

Erfc^ofts. 
Ahodod^dron  mfari«i«iw, 

ilbnm. 

pQiphteom. 

yari^liitam  AUis  adrds. 

azaleiSkdes. 

h^bridom. 

Smithift. 

arb^renm. 

campanulktam. 

catawbi^nse. 

barbktnm. 

dilinieom. 

fermgineun. 

hiniitom. 

oaao^com. 

RotseUianiim. 

R.,  with  larger  foliage 
and  flowers. 

anttenldnse  (?). 

magnoUcq/mMi;    and 
about  60  scarlet  yari- 
eties,  hybrids,  fto. 
Azklea  indiea. 

L^ba. 

ponicea. 

pnrpiirea. 

calendnlaoea. 

0.  chiysol^cta. 

c  ign^floens. 
AndnSmeda  floribtinda. 

arb^irea. 
il'rbatas  ETnedo. 

riibra. 

crispa. 

canari^nsls, 

h/brida. 

i^ndriehne. 

proohv. 

Pince^  hybrid. 

raocininm  nitidnm. 

^retostiphylos. 


Hyrsine  retiksa. 

OlSsdosdB. 

Phill^ea,  of  sorts. 
O^lea  europie^a. 

ftaxifbUa. 
Sifrtngu  yolgiurlB. 

y.ilba. 


^amamMis  viiginica. 


p.ilba. 
Chioninthns  virginica. 
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FHbdnva,  TwiQSSted  wbite- 

leftved. 
F.,  eiiried4eaTed. 


THB  YTLLA  OABOSNER. 


iM&nu  BmxHn,  6  ft  high, 
and  4  ft  wide ;  in  loam 
and  bog. 

TihyBMUcecB. 

i^&pbne  Lanrtola. 
pdntlca. 
ooUbia. 
neapoUtioia. 

AritMoeMioea. 

>(rif(tolbohia  ilpbo. 

J^dxui  baldoioa. 

8emperTU«i8    arboi^- 

oens. 
8.  a.  arg^tea. 
8.  a.a4na. 

XJrUcdeem. 


A^mu  inoUa. 

CoiyHaa,  or  Cnfvt^fhvB. 

Qodraoa  gramdntla. 
/Her. 

/.  integrifblia. 
/.  sefrkta. 
/.  obl6nga. 
/.AgifbUa. 
/.  cHspa. 
Shber. 
ooocifera. 
Tdmeri. 
bfoolor. 
tinotbria. 
ooooiWca. 
paltbrtris. 
^gilops. 
pednneaUita. 
p.  fbllii  yariegktis. 
ftotigikta. 
lyriita. 
C6nto. 
Lnoombe^no. 


ftn-Ieavvd. 
TiridiB. 

flIlham^8fa^crdcllti(ta. 
F%ga»   BylTitica  /Oioifblia, 
the  fem-leaTed  beech. 


Oqatdimbar  SCyradlliia. 


PododirpaB  nvdftniB. 

Pinea 

i<^bi€8  DongUtfH,  10  ft  high, 
and  6  ft  in  diameter: 
planted  in  a  tnb  8nnk  tato 
tihe  groond  and  ooneealed. 

C^dnia  LiUmi.  SO  ft  high. 


RiteoB  racembsoB. 


y,  A  cedar  of  Lebanon;  and  to  the  right  and  left  aw  two  beda  of  seleet  dwarf  dahliai. 

Beyond  the  bedi  of  dahlias  are  two  niatlo  baiketa  of  pelaiigonionu ;  and  tiiereism 

8heU  tilled  with  mesembryanthemnms.    The  other  plants  are  select  spedes  of  pines, 

flts,  and  Capr^ssinK. 
«.  A  strip  of  lawn,  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  wire  ftence,  which  separates  It  frosn  s 

paddock,  and  varied  with  beds  of  dahlias,  pelaigonlnms,  and  other  showy  floras. 

On  the  north  of  this  strip  of  lawn  is  an  oblong  pond,  well  stocked  with  water  liUes 

and  gold  fish. 
A,  Shed  fbr  cows  or  horses. 
1,  Besenre  groond  fbr  proving  seedling  dahlias. 
9,  Honse  for  hurdles  for  dividing  the  paddock. 
»,  Compartment  entirely  devoted  to  dahlias,  which  arc  planted  in  beds  f  ft  wMe,  with 

aUeys  2  ft.  wide  between.    The  coUeetion  amounted,  in  the  year  1887.  to  upwards  of 

400  sorts,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  were  among  the  best  then  in  existsfioe. 
4,  4.  Kitchen-garden.  chiefly  planted  with  gooseberries,  evrrants,  raspberries,  strawberries, 

potherbs,  asparagus,  tart  rhnbarii.  sea-kale,  and  several  articles  not  so  readily  procored 

fhim  the  market-gardens  in  the  neii^boorhood. 

6,  Tool^honse.  indnding  a  potting-shed. 

«,  Border  fbr  choice  flowers ;  the  wall  covered  with  half-hardy  shrubs. 

7,  7.  Two  green-hooses  entirely  devoted  to  Conifiine  hi  pots.    The  fbllowing  list  indndes 

those  spedes  which  constitnted  the  collection  in  November,  1837: 


ToaedoecB. 

Daofdlmn  cnprteinum, «  ft  9  in.  high,  and 
6  ft  wide ;  in  a  pot  17  In.  wide,  and  18  In. 
deep :  by  f^  the  laigest  and  handiomest 
plant  of  this  spedes  ever  seen  in  England. 

Cbii^^ferEByf  AMMIncB. 

Anus  sylv^stris. 

P.  s.  rig^nsls,  4  ft.  high,  and  S  ft  wide;  in 

a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in.  deep. 
i>.  pmnflio.  P,  p.  Migktu. 


P.  Banksiano,  8|  ft.  high,  and  9  ft  in  dia- 
meior;  in  a  pot  10  tai.  wide,  and  10  is. 

'  deep. 
P.  biops,  6fthigh.and  8^  ft.  widet  In  a  pot 

17  in.  wide,  and  17  hi.  deep. 
P.  m^is.  P-  pAngens. 

P.  Larido,  4  ft  high,  and  18  in.  wide;  in  s 

pot  10  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 
P.  aostrlaca,  1  ft  high,  and  9  in.  wide;  fai  s 

pot  6  in.  wide^  and  <  fa.  deep, 
P,  PallasMhia,  9  ft  8  hi,  high,  and  9  It  in 
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diameter;  in  a  pot  ISin.  wide,  and 
18  in.  deep. 

P.  resinbBa. 

P.  Pinaster. 

P.  P.  Tar.  heUnioa,  from  St.  Helena,  7  ft. 
bigh,  and  4  ft.  in  diameter,  grafted  on  , 
PinitB  BjlT^strie. 
1  P.  P.  yar.  nbva  zslindiea  Lodd.,  from  New 
■     Zealand. 

P.  P.  eeoarkia,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide  i 
in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 

P.  Pinea,  8^  ft.  high,  and  S  ft.  in  diameter, 
in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  12  in.  deep. 

P.  halep^naii,  4  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  8  in. 
in  diameter;  in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and 
12  in.  deep. 

P.  Tte^da,  8  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide ;  in  a 
pot  8  in.  wide,  and  8  in.  deep. 

P.  rigida,  6  ft;.  2  in.  high,  and  4^  ft.  in  dia- 
meter ;  in  a  pot  2  ft.  wide,  and  2  ft. 
deep. 

P.  eerdtlna.  P.  ponderbea. 

P.  Sabintfiw,  4  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide ;  in 
a  pot  19 in.  wide,  and  17  in.  deep:  and 
another,  7  ft.  Iiigh,  .and  5  ft.  wide ;  in 
a  pot  15  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 

P.  OotUterf  (maoroc^a  LUuU.\  4  ft.  high, 
and  8  ft.  wide ;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide, 
and  IS  in.  deep. 

P.  longifMla,  5^  ft.  high, and  3  ft  wide;  in 
a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 

P.  GeranUana. 

P.  an«tridiB,  8^  ft.  high,  and  18  in.  in  dia- 
meter ;  in  a  pot  17  in.  wide,  and  17  in. 
deep. 

P.  eanaridnrii. 

P.  sin^nals,  8|  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  in  diame- 
ter; hi  a  pot  12  in.  wide,  and  12  in. 
deep. 

P.  insignia,  6^  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide ;  in  a 
pot  13  in.  wide,  and  14  in.  deep:  ano- 
ther is  8  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  wide. 

P.  Teoedte,  18  in.  high,  and  9 in.  wide;  in  a 
pot  7  in.  wide,  and  7  in.  deep. 

P.  leioph^lla. 

P.  Uaveiiia,  2  ft.  high,  and  U  in.  wide,  6 
years  old. 

P.  Ciwlbra,  4  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  in  diameter ; 
in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  16  in.  deep. 

P.  i8tr6bQS. 

P.  exe^lsa,  1ft.  7  in.  high,  and  18  in.  hi 
diameter ;  in  a  pot  7  in.  wide,  and  7  in. 
deep. 

P.  Lambertj^fia. 

P.  montioola,  1  ft.  high,  and  9  In.  in  dia- 
meter; in  a  pot  9in.  wide,  and  9  in. 
deep. 

jt\A^  exo^lsa  Tar.,  2^  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft. 


wide;  in  a  pot  10  In.  wide^  and  10  in. 
deep. 
4.  e.  Clanbrasilidno,  18  in.  high,  and  3^  ft. 

wide. 
A.  e.  pygnuD^a,  18  in.  high,  and  18  in.  wide, 

20  years  old. 
A,  n^gra,  6  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  in  diameter ; 

in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
A,  rhbra,  6j|  ft.  high,  and  6^  ft.  wide. 
A,  Smithidno,  2  ft.  high,  and  l^ft.  wide; 
in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and  9 in.  deep: 
another,  8^  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide. 
A,  DoagUisli,  4  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  8^  ft.  in 
diameter ;  in  a  pot  1  in.  wide,  and  12 
in.  deep.    The  plant  on   the   lawn, 
which  is  10  ft.  high,  is  also  in  a  tab, 
plnnged,  and  the  brim  eorered. 
A.  Menzi^sii,  8  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide ;  in 

a  pot  18  In.  wide  by  18  in.  deep. 
A.  canadensis. 

A.  oephalonioa,  8  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  6  ft. 
wide;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  21  in. 
deep:   two  plants  of  these  dimensions, 
and  three  others  of  smaller  size. 
Picea  pectinkta. 
P.  balskmea. 
P.  b.  Frkseri,  2  ft.  high,  and  30  hi.  wide ; 

in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in.  deep. 
P.  PicMo,  l^ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  in  diameter ; 

in  a  pot  11  in.  wide,  and  11  in.  deep. 
P.  Webb<<iiia,  8  ft.  high,  and  8.  ft.  wide ;  ui 

a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  16  In.  deep. 
P.  gr&ndis,  8  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide ;  in  a 

pot  12  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
P.  ndbllls,  \\  ft.  high,  and  2j^  ft.  wide ;  in 

a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
JMjl  enropnV 
L.  microc^brpa. 
C^dnislib^i. 

C.  Deodirth  8^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ;  in 
a  pot  14  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep :  ano- 
ther, 6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide. 
Aranckria  imbrlckta,  8^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft. 
wide  I  in  a  pot  16  in.  wide,  and  17  in. 
deep. 
A.  brasilikna,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  in  diame- 
ter;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
A.  exc^sa,  ft^  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide ;  in 

a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 
A.  Cmininghkmfi. 

Cnxminghkmia  sinensis,  6  ft.  high,  and  5  ft. 
wide;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in. 
deep. 

Con^em^  $  Cuprissina. 
ThiOa  orientklis. 

T.  pllokta,  6  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide. 
T.  articttlkta,  7  ft.  high,«nd  3^  feet  wide; 
in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 
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CtiliCrit  pinUBidUK  S  ft.  Uch.  and  1  ft.  J.  ftom  floiwihithii.  9  ft.  Ugh.  aid  1  ft. 

wide  {   in  a  pot  7  in.  wide,  and  9  in.  wide :  in  a  pot  8  in  wide,  and  8  in.  de^. 

deep.  /.aaatiilis,  jrft.9in.lii^andl^ft.wide; 

Caprtens  ToomefdrtK,  17  in.  high,  and  8  in  a  pot  8  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deepu 

in.  wide;  in  a  pot  6  in.  wide,  and  »  in.  J.  ezoaaa.  8  ft.  high,  and  18  In.  wide;  fa  a 

deep.  pot  9  in.  wUe,  and  10  In.  deep. 

C.  luitiniea.  8  ft.  hl|^  and  3  ft.  wide  i  in  J.  hermndikna,  2  ft.  10  hi.  Ugli.  aad  18  in. 

n  pot  8  in.  widc^  and  8  in.  deep.  wide ;  in  npot » in.  wide»  and  9  in.  deep, 

/onlpenis  phflinkwa,  4  ft.  high,  and  18  in.  J,  reedrra,  4^  ft.  higii,  and  f^  ft.  wide ;  In 

wide ;  in  a  pot  8  In.  wide,  and  8  in.  deep.  n  pot  18  in.  wide^  and  18  in.  &ee^ 

8,  8,  8,  Hot-bede  for  atrildng  and  bringing  forward  pelaigQBinnis  and  other  iowen>  for  the 
beds,  baakets,  vaaea,  ke. 

9,  Fotiiog-ahed. 

10,  JJaige  pits  for  preaenring  fodiriaa*  orange^treea^  br^maniiai.  oamtlHaa,  and  oOwr  laige 
plants,  in  tabs,  throogh  the  winter. 

11,  WorUng-shed,  with  store-room  orer,  and  oontaining;  alsob  the  Ibnuifcss  for  heatiqg  the 
greeo-hooses  and  the  pits. 

399.  Remarks, — ^The  practice  adopted  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  growing  in  pots 
pines  which  will  endure  the  open  air  (we  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
those  that  will  not,  such  as  P.  longii^lia,  P.  leioph^lla,  &c.),  and  keeping  them 
in  a  green-house  both  in  summer  and  winter,  cannot  be  recommended ;  be- 
cause, though  the  plants,  when  taken  so  much  care  of  as  at  Hendon  Rectoiy, 
will  look  remarkably  well  for  five  or  six  years,  yet,  fot  want  of  room,  they 
must  ultimately  become  stunted  and  die ;  or,  if  they  are  turned  out  into  the 
free  soil,  after  being  six  or  seven  years  in  pots,  even  with  all  the  care  that  can 
be  bestowed  in  unwinding  their  roots  from  the  balls,  and  spreading  them  out, 
their  chance  of  living  is  very  doubtful.  The  only  plants,  in  our  opinion,  that 
can  be  legitimately  grown  in  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  are  such  as  can  be 
brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  there,  as  they  would  attain  in  the 
open  air  in  their  native  countries.  Of  these  there  are  thousands  of  species 
which  can  be  brought  to  greater  perfection  under  glass  in  Britain,  than  they 
are  ever  seen  to  attain  in  their  native  countries,  in  the  open  air.  This  will 
apply  to  almost  all  the  shrubs,  and  all  the  herbaceous  plants,  of  warm  cli- 
mates. The  trees  of  warm  climates  have,  in  general,  a  miserable  appearance 
under  glass,  for  want  of  room. 

SuBBBcT.  v.     The  Culture  and  Management  of  Large  Country  VtUas, 

400.  The  etdture  of  the  gardens  of  large  country  villas  only  differs  from  &at 
of  smaller  ones  in  being  on  a  larger  scale ;  and  neither  possess  any  features  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  general  culture  of  gardens,  the  details  of  which  will 
be  given  briefly  in  the  after  part  of  this  work.  The  green-house  plants  used 
for  bedding  out  must  be  raised  from  cuttings,  and  kept  through  the  winter ; 
and  the  kitchen  garden  and  orchard  must  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  family. 

401 .  The  management  of  the  pleasure-grounds  and  sknAbery  diflbrs,  howeTer, 
when  a  horse  or  cow  is  kept,  in  requiring  more  care.  Both  cows  and  horses 
are  very  fond  of  tearing  branches  off  trees  when  they  can  reach  them ;  and 
hence,  nothing  is  more  common  in  fields  where  horses  or  cows  have  grazed, 
than  to  see  what  is  called  the  browsing  line ;  that  is,  all  the  trees  look  as 
though  their  lower  branches  had  been  sheared  or  cut  off,  at  exactly  the  same 
distance  from  the  ground.     Nothing  can  have  a  more  harsh  and  disagreeable 
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appearance  than  this  line,  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  it;  the  only 
way,  indeed,  is  to  surround  the  trees  with  guards  (see  p.  264.  to  p.  267.) ;  but 
even  these  are  not  always  efficacious,  and  they  are  not  at  all  ornamental. 
Many  persons,  to  avoid  this  unpleasant  appearance,  plant  no  trees  in  the 
paddock  where  the  horse  or  cow  is  to  graie,  and  separate  it  from  the  shrub- 
bery by  an  iron  fence.  Others  do  not  suffer  their  cows  to  graze  at  all,  but 
keep  them  constantly  in  the  cow-house,  and  feed  them  with  cut  grass,  grains, 
and  hay. 

402.  The  management  of  eowt,  when  kept  in  the  field,  is  very  simple ;  as 
they  require  scarcely  any  other  care  than  milking  at  regular  times,  and  taking 
care  that  they  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Cows  are  very  particular 
in  having  clean  water ;  and  where  there  is  a  pond,  they  generally  go  into  the 
deepest  part  before  they  attempt  to  drink.  They  like  to  chew  the  cud  in  the 
shade ;  and  if  there  are  no  trees  in  the  paddock  where  they  graze,  they  should 
have  an  open  shed  to  afford  them  shelter  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
A  cow  is  seldom  healthy  if  she  is  kept  always  in  the  same  field,  as  she  is  very 
delicate  in  her  appetite,  and  does  not  like  grass  that  has  been  trodden  down 
or  lain  upon,  till  it  has  quite  recovered  itself.  She  also  requires  long  grass, 
as  she  twists  the  grass  round  her  tongue  before  she  bites  it,  instead  of  nibbling 
it  like  sheep  and  horses.  The  cow  dung  should  also  be  spread  with  a  fork ; 
as,  unless  this  is  done,  strong,  common  grass  will  spring  up  from  every  place 
where  a  patch  of  cow  dung  has  lain,  and  this  grass  no  cow  will  eat.  Cows 
kept  in  a  field,  should  not  be  put  in  a  cow-house  at  night;  as  they  are  very 
apt  to  take  cold  if  kept  in  a  warm  cow-bouse  all  night,  and  turned  out  about 
tun-rise.  They  are  peculiarly  sensible  to  all  changes  of  temperature,  espe- 
cially from  heat  to  cold.  They  also  give  less  milk  when  kept  in  the  cow- 
house all  night,  and  turned  out  in  the  morning ;  as  they  will  seldom  eat  dry 
food  when  they  have  been  used  to  grass.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that 
grass  about  sun-rise,  when  the  dew  is  just  evaporating,  is  very  unwholesome 
for  cows,  and  very  apt  to  make  them  what  is  called  hoven,  or  blown.  Before 
sun-rise,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  it  is  not  unwholesome ;  and  hence 
cows  which  sleep  in  the  field  are  always  found  by  the  dairy-maid,  when  she 
goes  to  milk  them  at  sun-rise,  to  have  finished  their  morning  meal,  and  to  be 
standing,  chewing  the  cud.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  turned  out  at 
sun-rise,  they  are  too  hungry  to  wait,  and  they  begin  to  eat  the  grass 
immediately. 

403.  Management  of  eow$  kept  constantly  in  a  cow-house. — Unnatural  as  it 
may  seem,  it  does  not  appear  that  constant  confinement  has  any  bad  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  cow,  or  occasions  any  diminution  of  her  milk.  We 
have  already  mentioned  ()  354.  in  p.  259.)  that  in  some  of  the  large  London 
dairies  cows  have  been  kept  for  two  years  in  the  same  stall  without  being 
once  untied ;  and  in  some  country  places  the  same  plan  is  adopted,  partly 
from  motives  of  economy,  and  partly  to  prevent  any  injury  being  done  to 
the  shrubberies.  That  this  plan  is  most  economical,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  three  acres  of  grass  land  is  generally  allowed  to  each  cow,  by  persons 
calculating  how  much  stock  a  farm  will  maintain ;  while  one  acre  is  sufficient 
for  a  stall-fed  cow,  if  only  one-half  be  kept  in  pasture,  and  the  other  sown 
with  beans  and  carrots.  The  cow  should  be  fed  four  times  a  day,  in  summer 
alternately  with  grass  and  lucem,  and  in  winter  alternately  with  hay  and 
carrots.     The  grass  should  be  given  firesh ;  but  the  lucern  should  be  allowed 

z2 
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to  remain  twelve  hours  after  it  is  cut  before  it  is  given  to  the  cow,  as,  if  given 
fresh,  the  milk  will  not  only  have  an  unpleasant  flavour,  but  the  cow  is  liable 
to  become  hoven^  or  bloum.  Where  economy  is  not  a  paramount  object,  it  is 
best  to  feed  the  cow  entirely  on  grass  during  the  summer.  The  carrots  for 
winter  consumption  should  be  cut  like  turnips ;  and  the  hay  should  be 
chopped  by  a  straw-cutting  machioe,  if  practicable. 

404.  When  a  cow  is  milked^  care  should  be  taken  to  drun  every  drop  of 
milk  from  her  udder,  as  if  some  is  left  every  day,  the  cow  wiil  gradually 
become  dry.  Cows  are  generally  milked  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours;  that  is, 
about  five  in  the  morning,  and  about  five  in  the  afternoon ;  but,  as  they  always 
produce  least  milk  during  the  twelve  hours  of  night,  in  some  places  they  are 
milked  three  times  a  day ;  that  is,  fit  sun- rise,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Renovatum  of  Large  Country  FiUoM, 

405.  Renovating  the  gardens  of  large  eountrg  villat. — ^Nothing  can  be  added 
on  this  head  to  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  gardens  of  small 
country  villas ;  except  what  relates  to  the  plant-houses,  which  will  form  a 
separate  division  of  this  work. 

406.  Renovating  the  grate  land  €f  large  country  viUae. — It  very  frequently 
happens,  in  neglected  residences,  where  there  is  only  pasture  sufficient  to 
keep  one  or  two  cows,  that  the  grass  has  become  deteriorated  in  quality,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  mixed  with  many  of  the  grosser  weeds,  such  as 
docks,  thistles,  crowfoot,  &c. ;  and  with  the  coarser  grasses,  such  as  carexes, 
cock's-foot,  ^vdna  eUtior,  &c.  A  pasture  in  this  state  will  not  be  productive 
of  one-half,  or  even  one-third,  of  the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  which  it  ought 
to  yield ;  and,  though  we  have  no  doubt  the  fact  will  be  doubted  by  many,  yet 
we  can  assert,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  pastures 
of  one-half  the  villa  residences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  reason 
is,  that  persons  who  have  not  an  intimate  knowledge  of  country  affidrs  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  difiTerent  qualities  of  grasses,  and  think  that  one  green 
field,  which  can  be  mown  for  hay,  is  just  as  good  as  another.  They  ar'e  not 
aware  that  grasses  may,  and  indeed  should,  be  cultivated  like  any  other  plant ; 
and  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  grassea,  even  in  our  best  pasture  fields, 
which  can  only  be  considered  as  weeds,  and  which  ought  to  be  eradicated. 
The  kinds  of  these  weed-like  grasses  are  different  in  different  soils,  and  tihetr 
number  increases  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  neglected.  £very  grass  field 
contains  several  different  species  of  grass,  some  of  which  are  deserving  of 
culture,  and  others  are  mere  w^eds ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  field  is  kept  in 
"  good  heart "  and  properly  managed,  or  neglected  and  impoverished,  will 
the  one  kind  or  the  other  acquire  the  ascendency.  To  the  superficial  observer, 
however,  all  grass-fields  are  alike ;  and,  hence,  the  same  routine,  as  far  as 
respects  management,  is  applied,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
whether  the  prevailing  grasses  be  wholesome  or  injurious.  The  field  is  shut 
up  in  April,  in  order  to  produce  a  crop  of  hay ;  and  when  this  is  removed  in 
July  or  August,  the  cows  are  turned  in  every  day,  except  in  the  most  severe 
weather,  till  the  return  of  the  shutting-up  season.  Not  to  speak  of  the  neglect 
of  draining  and  manuring,  a  positive  evil  resulting  from  turning  the  cows 
out  on  a  clayey  undrained  soil  during  winter  is,  that  the  ground  gets  poached, 
in  consequence  of  which  weeds   and  bad  grasses,  such   as  thistles,  docks. 
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crowfoot,  earexes,  oat-grass,  brome-grass,  &c.,  make  their  appearance ;  and, 
by  degrees,  choke  the  clovers  and  good  grasses,  such  as  white  clover,  rye- 
grass, fescue,'  &c.  Among  the  weeds,  one  of  the  most  abundant  is  the  com- 
mon meadow. crowfoot,  or  yellow  buttercup  (iZantinculus  ^crisZ.),  remarkable 
for  its  acrid  juice,  which,  it  is  alleged,  blisters  the  mouths  and  stomachs  of 
cows,  and  injures  the  quality  of  their  milk  and  butter.  To  say  nothing  of  its 
injurious  effects,  the  proportionate  space  which  this  weed  occupies  in  green 
herbage  or  in  hay  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  it;  though, 
from  its  abundance,  not  only  in  bad  soils,  but  in  good  soils  which  have 
been  neglected  or  mismanaged,  this  is  a  work  requiring  some  time,  and 
depending  on  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  plants.  The  crowfoot,  as  the 
name  iiantinculus  (from  rana,  a  frog,  alluding  to  the  moist  places  where  most 
of  the  species  grow)  implies,  naturally  loves  moist  soil,  which  rye-grass  and 
the  other  good  grasses  as  naturally  dislike.  Hence,  the  first  process  to  get 
rid  of  the  crowfoot  is  thorough  under-draining  by  shallow  drains,  which  need 
not  be,  in  general,  more  than  1  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  placed  not  farther  apart 
than  from  8  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  next  thing  is  to  apply  manure  liberally ;  and  the 
third  (without  which  success  would  not  be  complete)  is,  to  pasture  the  surface 
at  least  till  the  beginning  of  July,  with  sheep,  if  not  with  cows  or  horses, 
before  shutting  it  up  to  be  mown  for  hay.  When  the  pasture  is  shut  up  for 
mowing,  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  leaves  and  flower-stems  of 
the  crowfoot  shoot  up  uninjured  along  with  the  grass ;  and  thus  the  roots  of 
the  crowfoot  are  nourished  and  invigorated  for  the  following  season  :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  surface  is  pastured  till  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
leaves  and  flower-stems  of  the  crowfoot  are  cropped  by  the  pasturing  animals ; 
the  root  is  weakened  in  consequence  of  not  deriving  as  much  nourishment 
from  the  leaves  as  it  otherwise  would  do ;  and,  as  the  crowfoot  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  scarcely  produce  any  leaves  after  midsummer,  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  suffocated  by  the  growth  of  the  grasses  in  August  and  September. 
If  this  course  be  pursued  for  three  years  in  succession  with  a  field  overrun 
with  crowfoot  (draining  and  manuring  having  been  properly  attended  to  the 
first  season),  the  number  of  these  weeds  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  clover  and  good  grasses  to  have  increased.  To  increase  the 
number  of  the  latter  plants,  some  white  clover  and  rye-grass  seeds  may  be 
scattered  over  the  surface  the  first  year,  early  in  spring.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  eating  down  of  the  herbage  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  instead  of 
shutting  it  up  for  mowing,  while  it  destroys  the  crowfoot,  would  also  have  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  clover.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  case  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  the  clover  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  much  more  vivacious 
plant,  it  having  creeping  stems,  which  throw  up  numerous  leaves,  and  continue 
growing  the  whole  summer.  The  meadow  crowfoot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
stationary  plant,  which  increases  but  slowly  except  by  seed,  which  throws  up 
only  one  set  of  leaves  in  spring,  and  which  does  not  renew  these  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  Even  the  creeping  crowfoot,  which,  however,  is  more  com- 
monly found  in  arable  fields  than  in  meadows,  throws  up  but  few  leaves  when 
compared  with  the  clover ;  and  is  much  more  easily  choked  or  killed  by  crop- 
ping these  leaves  early  in  the  season. 

407.  De»troymg  docks  and  thiitles. — The  same  practice  as  that  recommended 
for  getting  rid  of  the  crowfoot  will  apply  in  the  case  of  all  broad-leaved 
weeds ;  but,  as  docks  and  thistles  are  not  so  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  they  may 
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be  either  rooted  up,  or,  what  ii  a  much  more  eimple  and  ecooomical  mode,  aad 
yet  quite  as  efifectual,  the  incipient  leaves  may  be  kept  eonetantly  cut  oTer 
close  by  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  they  appear.    As  the  health, 
and  even  life,  of  the  root  of  a  plant  depend  upon  the  nourishment  which  it 
receives  from  the  leaves,  so,  by  removing  the  incipient  leaves  or  buds  from 
any  plant  the  moment  they  appear,  and  continually  doing  this  as  long  as  any 
leaves  or  buds  are  produced,  all  plants  whatever,  and  consequently  all  weeds, 
will  ultimately  be  killed.   In  this  way  ferns,  which  are  so  injurioas  to  pastmres 
in  some  sandy  soils,  may  with  more  certainty  be  destroyed  than  by  any  other 
mode ;  for  their  roots,  or  rather  underground  shoots,  are  §o  numerous  and 
brittle,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  eradicate  them  by  digging  then^out.     It 
is  a  common  practice  to  mow  weeds  and  ferns  for  the- purpose  of  destroy  in); 
them ;  but,  as  this  mowing  never  takes  place  till  the  leaves  have  expanded,  a 
considerable  portion  of  nourishment  has  been  already  sent  down  to  the  root» 
and  thus  the  object  of  the  operation  is  in  a  great  messure  defeated.     Our 
readers,  therefore,  will  bear  in  mind,  as  a  general  principle,  that  all  plants, 
from  the  loftiest  tree  to  the  humblest  herb,  depend  not  only  for  their  growth, 
but  for  their  continued  existence,  on  the  leaves  which  they  produce;  and 
that,  as  we  before  observed,  by  removing  these  leaves  before  they  are  fully 
expanded,  all  plants  whatever,  and  consequently  all  weeds,  may  be  destroyed. 
408.  Mouei  frequently  abound  in  pastures,  and  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
space  that  ought  to  contain  plants  of  grass  or  clover.    Where  pastures  are 
open  and  ftilly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  the  appearance  of 
moss  in  them  is  a  symptom  of  extreme  poverty  in  the  soil ;  as  in  the  case  of 
lawns  in  the  fronts  of  mansions,  which  have  been  mown  for  many  years  toge* 
ther  without  being  pastured  or  manured.   When  moss  b  abundant  in  pastures 
which  have  been  fed  or  mown,  it  indicates  moisture,  shade,  and  want  of  air 
and  sunshine,  accompanied,  most  generally,  by  want  of  manure.  The  remedy 
in  this  last  case  is  sufficiently  obvious :  some  of  the  trees  must  be  removed, 
or  the  hedges  cut  in  and  kept  low,  while  the  soil  is  sufficiently  drained,  and 
manured  and  pastured  one  or  two  seasons,  without  being  mown.     The  reason 
why  we  recommend  pasturing  without  mowing,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
all  other  plants  are  more  injured  by  being  deprived  of  their  leaves  than  grasses; 
consequently,  pasturing  a  surface,  by  eating  down  all  the  leaves  close  to  the 
ground,  must  be  more  injurious  to  all  other  plants,  whether  weeds  or  clovers, 
than  it  is  to  the  grasses,  and  must  have  a  tendency  to  give  the  latter  an  advan- 
tage over  the  former.     Sorrel  is  very  abundant  in  some  soils,  and  is  almost 
always  indicative  of  an  excess  of  ferruginous  earths.    The  remedy  in  these 
cases  is  the  application  of  quicklime,  which  neutralises  the  ferruginous  matter. 
The  lime  may  be  given  as  a  top-dressing  on  the  surface  of  the  pasture ;  but 
it  is  most  effiM!tive  when  applied  after  the  soil  has  been  broken  up,  and  kept 
under  corn  crops  a  year  or  two,  and  then  the  lime  applied  when  the  aoil  is 
in  a  dry  and  powdery  state  like  itsel£     Ant-hills  are  also  very  common  in 
some  pastures.    They  may  be  destroyed  by  breaking  open  the  hills,  and  scat- 
tering them  abroad,  repeating  the  operation  whenever  the  hills  begin  to  reap- 
pear ;  because  the  principle  on  which  success  depends  is,  the  interruption  of 
the  insect's  labours  in  hatching  its  young,  and  in  laying  up  its  food  for  the 
winter.     If  the  interruption  be  continued,  the  ants  will  in  a  short  time  be 
dispersed  and  die.    The  naked  spaces  from  which  the  nests  have  been  pared 
off  should  be  sown  down  with  grass  and  clover  seeds.     Ants  seldom  appear 
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except  in  worn-out  grass  lands ;  and  the  most  effective  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
them  in  this  case,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  is,  to  break  up  the  land,  and  to 
keep  it  three  or  four  years  under  the  plough,  before  it  is  laid  down  again. 
We  can  hardly  recommend  this  practice,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  paddock 
of  a  few  acres ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  loss  of  two  or  three  years* 
pasture  would  be  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  comforti  of  the  family.  For 
so  small  an  extent,  therefore,  we  recommend  draining,  frequent  top-dressings 
with  manure  or  compost ;  and  scattering  in  the  seeds  of  rye-grass,  fescue, 
and  white  clover,  wherever  the  grass  appears  thin.  This  ought  to  be  done 
early  in  the  spring ;  or  in  September,  after  a  crop  of  hay  is  taken ;  and  the 
ground  ought  afterwards  to  be  thoroughly  harrowed  and  rolled. 

409.  In  order  that  the  drammff  of  permanent  paetwre  may  not  appear  a 
more  formidable  business  than  it  really  is,  we  shall  here  describe  some  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  modes  of  performing  it,  premising  that  the  object  is  not  to 
drain  the  subsoil  of  water  arising  from  springs,  but  to  collect  what  rain-water 
wouM  otherwise  stagnate  on  the  surface,  or  soak  into  the  groimd,  and  be 
retained  there  longer  than  is  beneficial  for  the  health  of  the  plants,  or  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  soil  unfit  for  the  tread  of  heavy  animals.  The  first 
thing  to  determine  is  the  direction  of  the  drains  ;.the  next  thing,  their  distance 
from  one  another ;  and  the  third,  their  form  and  the  materials  with  which 
they  are  to  be  filled.  If  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been  formed  into  ridges 
before  it  was  laid  down  in  grass,  it  will,  in  general,  be  found  sufificient  to  make 
one  drain  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow ;  because  we  may  fairly  presume  that 
the  ridges  ^were  laid  out  in  the  direction  best  adapted  fof  carrying  off  the 
water,  and  that  they  were  formed  of  such  a  width  as  to  leave  their  furrows 
sufliciently  near  one  another  for  that  purpose.  If  the  bnd  should  not  have 
been  laid  out  in  ridges,  and  the  surface  should  be  nearly  level,  then,  after 
Having  discovered  the  lowest  side  of  the  field  (because  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  nature  as  a  perfectly  level  field),  drains  ought  to  be  made  at  10  ft.  or  15  ft. 
apart,  and  parallel  to  eaoh  other,  from  the  highest  side  of  the  field  to  the 
lowest.  If  the  field  be  very  steep,  however,  then  the  drains  ought  to  be  made 
more  or  less  obliquely  across  the  declivity,  so  as  to  intercept  the  surface 
water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  carry  it  off  with  such  a  degree  of  rapi- 
dity as  to  wear  out  the  bottom  of  the  drains.  Where  the  surface  slopes  in 
various  directions,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  eminences  and  hollows,  then 
drains  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  round  the  eminences  as  to  in t«> 
cept  the  water  everywhere,  especially  near  the  bottoms  of  the  declinties,  and 
to  carry  it  off  to  the  boundary  of  tl^  field,  or  to  some  general  outlet  or 
public  drain.  In  strong  clayey  soils,  having  a  moderate  declivity,  the  distance 
of  15ft.  between  the  drains  may  be  sufficient;  in  loamy  soils,  it  may  be 
more ;  and  where  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  and  tlie  surface  quite  flat,  it  ought 
to  be  less.  Under  the  last  circumstances,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend putting  in  drains  every  6  ft  or  8  ft.,  and  filling  up  these  drains  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  surface  with  gravel,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  or  with 
small  stones  (m  the  manner  we  have  already  described  in  p.  163.),  or  with 
turf  and  soil. 

410.  WUh  reepect  to  the  dimensknu  of  the  drams,  as  the  surface  is  not  to 
be  ploughed,  they  need  not  be  deep ;  and  any  greater  width  than  may  be 
required  for  attaining  the  depth  fixed  on  is  unnecessary.  In  general,  from 
15  in.  to  18  in.  in  depth,  and  from  S  in.  to  10  in.  in  width  at  the  surface,  and 
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from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  width  at  the  bottom,  will  be  suffioient ;  exeept  in  psrti'- 
cular  parts  of  the  field,  where  the  drain  may  have  to  cross  a  slight  rise  in  the 
surface,  and  where  it  should  be  deeper  in  order  to  maintain  a  sufficient  slope 
at  the  bottom  to  give  currency  to  the  water.  The  drain,  being  dug  out,  may 
be  filled  two-thirds  of  its  depth  with  small  stones,  brickbats,  or  very 
gravel ;  or  with  thorn  branches,  straw  ropes,  exhausted  tanner's  bark, 
penter's  shavings,  or  any  refuse  vegetable  matter  that  will  partially  or  wholly 
rot,  and  leave  a  vacuity  for  the  passage  of  water.  In  Essex,  the  material 
most  commonly  employed  is  straw  twisted  into  a  rope  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter.  Reeds  tied  in  cylindrical  bundles  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter, 
are  also  employed  in  the  same  county,  as  willows  are  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, furze  in  Warwickshire,  broom  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  spray  of  the 
larch  in  Wales,  and  heath  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  most  convenient 
materials  in  clayey  districts,  which  are  never  productive  of  either  gravel  or 
rock,  are  the  branches  procured  by  cutting  down 
thorn  hedges.  These  branches,  including  the 
spray,  may  be  laid  lengtliwlse  in  the  drain,  and 
firmly  trodden  in;  covered  with  soil,  and  again 
firmly  trodden  in ;  and,  finally,  the  surface  turf 
replaced.  In  order  to  make  allowance  for  the 
sinking  of  the  materials  of  the  drain,  this  surface 
turf  should  be  kept  two  or  three  inches' higher 
than  the  adjoining  surfiice,  its  edges  being  beaten 
down  so  as  to  form  a  small  semicircular  ridge  in 
the  direction  of  the  drain.  In  the  digging  out  of 
these  drains,  two  kinds  of  spade  are  used :  the 
first  (Jig.  212.  c),  8  in.  broad  at  the  tread,  is  for 
taking  out  the  surface-spit;  and  the  second  (6), 
which  is  5  in.  wide  at  the  tread,  for  digging  out 
the  remainder.  Afterwards  a  sort  of  hoe,  or  scoop, 
is  used  (Jig,  212.  a),  for  clearing  out  the  loose 
particles  and  small  lumps  of  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  drain. 

A  simple  and  not  an  expensive  mode  of  forming  drains  in  strong  clayey 
pastures,  is  to  take  off  the  surface-spit  9  or  10  inches  in  width;  and,  a  gutter 
having  been  formed  in  the  subsoil,  18  or  20  inches  in  depth,  the  surfaee-spit 
is  replaced.  This  mode  of  draining  is  most  effective  where  the  surface  is 
naturally  tolerably  even ;  but,  where  inequalities  are  to  be  passed  over,  the 
gutter  .beneath  requires  to  be  cut  dowA  to  such  a  depth,  that  its  sides  are  apt 
to  crumble  in. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  draining  ploughs,  and  one,  the  mole  plough, 
forms  a  cylindrical  furrow  drain ;  but  none  of  these  machines  can  be  recom- 
mended for  using  in  a  villa  paddock ;  and,  indeed,  from  their  original  cost, 
and  the  great  power  required  to  draw  them,  it  is  very  doubtful  to  us  whether 
they  pay  anywhere. 

411.  Wherever  it  is  determined  to  break  up  M  paeture  land,  on  a  wet  or 
retentive  soil,  a  different  kind  of  underground  drain  is  required  to  what  was 
sufficient  when  it  was  under  pasture.  Though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in 
grass  lands,  yet  these  drains  require  to  be  much  deeper,  and  are  consequently 
more  expensive ;  nor  will  they  altogether  supersede  the  use  of  frequent  shal- 
low drains,  after  the  ground  is  laid  down  again  for  permanent  pasture. 
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412.  Bemarki. — ^We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  subject  «f  renovating  the 
paddock  than  those  will  think  necessary  who  are  not  aware  how  much  the 
difference  of  produce  depends  on  management.  Our  wish  is  to  see  the  pad- 
dock in  as  high  order  iiid  keeping,  in  its  way,  as  any  part,  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  or  the  kitchen-garden;  and,  well  knowing  how  much  of  the  comfort 
of  a  villa  residence  depends  on  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  milk  and 
butter  it  produces,  we  feel  that  we  can  scarcely  sufficiently  impress  our 
readers  with  the  importance  of  bringing  their  grass  fields  into  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  and  afterwards  keeping  them  in  the  highest  order. 

413.  2n  renovating  the  kltehen-gardenf  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  not  having  the  roots  of  the  trees  too  deep  in  the  soil,  and  that, 
should  this  be  the  case,  he  must  either  take  up  and  replant,  or  renew ;  unless, 
which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  he  can  reduce  the  surface  of  the  garden  so  as 
to  leave  all  the  main  roots  of  the  trees  at  a  proper  distance  beneath  it.  The 
soil  of  the  kitchen-garden  may,  as  before  observed,  be  restored  by  rest,  with- 
out any  crop  whatever ;  by  the  substitution  of  a  lage  portion  of  fresh  soil ;  or 
by  the  application  of  animal  manure,  such  as  good  stable  dung  or  night  soil. 


CHAPTER  III. 


COUNTRY      MANSIONS. 

414.  Cotmiry  mansions  differ  from  country  villas,  even  of  the  largest  size, 
in  having  a  park  and  a  farm  attached,  and  in  their  size,  as  the  extent  of  such 
a  residence  can  scarcely  be  less  than  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres.  There 
are  also  many  adjuncts,  without  which  a  country  mansion  cannot  be  considered 
complete,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  country  residence  of  smaller 
size.  We  shall  here  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  these  points,  and  on  some 
others  which  are  of  more  consequence  in  a  large  place  than  in  a  small 
one,  beginning  with  the  latter;  after  which  we  shall  give  two  or  three 
designs  for  residences  of  this  kind. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS    ON    COUNTRY  MANSIONS. 

415.  Among  the  points  which  are  of  more  consequence  in  a  large  country 
residence  than  in  a  small  one  may  be  mentioned,  the  situation  of  the  domestic 
and  stable  offices ;  the  farm  and  farm  buildings ;  the  fish-ponds ;  the  ice- 
bouse;  the  scenery  of  the  park;  the  entrance-lodge,  &c. 

416.  A  bath-room f  for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  family,  may  be  on 
the  ground-floor,  either  attached  to  the  house  or  not,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient. The  advantage  of  having  the  bath-room  on  the  ground-floor  is,  that 
hot  water  may  be  more  conveniently  supplied  to  the  bath  from  the  cistern  at 
the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire-place,  or  heated  by  the  same  fire  as  a  hot-house  or 
green-house,  as  may  be  most  suitable.  Fig.  213.  shows  a  bath-room  placed 
behind  a  conservatory,  the  bath  being  heated  by  the  same  fire,  but  not  from 
the  same  boiler.     In  this  plan,  a  is  the  dining-room ;  (  the  drawing-room,  from 
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which  there  is  a  glaas  dcKNr  into  the  conBerratory  (e) ;  and  d  is  the  bath-immv 
between  which  and  the  conaervakoiy  there  is  a  pa&sage  connectiDg  it  with 
the  boilei^room  (e).  The  entrance  porch  of  the  dwelliog-honse  is  shown  at 
/.  The  boiler  is  placed  in  the  room  e,  on  a  level  with  the  bath  as  it  stands 
in  the  bath-room;  and  the  bath  is  heated  by  a  coil  of  pipes  at  one  end.  The 
water  of  the  bath  might  have  been  heated  in  a  simpler  and  less  ei^peanre 
manner  by  causing  it  to  circulate  directly  through  the  boiler ;  but,  as  die 
water  in  a  boiler  which  is  in  constant  use  for  heating  a  conservatory,  or  other 
building  or  apartment,  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  sediment,  it  is  not 
fit  for  using  as  a  bath. 

417.  The  nze  of  the  ba^-room  need  not  be  large,  because  it  is  not  under- 
stood  to  contain  a  swimming-bath,  but  only  one  for  inunersion.  For  this 
purpose,  as  the  bath  need  not  be  larger  than  8  ft.  in  length  and  3  ft.  in 
breadth,  a  room  8  ft.  by  10  ft.  in  the  clear  might  suflSce,  the  bath  being 
along  the  narrowest  end,  the  fire-place  on  one  side,  a  window  on  that  oppi>- 
site,  and  a  door  on  the  side  opposite  the  bath.  A  room  10  ft.  or  12  ft  aquare, 
however,  will  be  more  convenient;  and  if  it  is  to  contain  a  vi^pour^bath  and 
a  shower-bath,  as  well  as  a  common  water'4>ath,  it  should  be  somewhat 
larger.  The  height  of  the  room,  if  it  is  to  contain  a  shower-bath,  should  not 
be  less  than  10ft.;  but,  for  a  common  bath  or  vapour-bath,  7  ft.  or  B  ft.  will 
be  sufficient ;  and  in  this  case  the  bath-room  may  be  placed  as  a  mezzanine, 
or  half-floor  room,  like  the  eniruol  of  the  French.  Adjoining  the  bath-room, 
and  as  an  anteroom  to  it,  there  should  be  a  dressing-room  with  a  fire-place, 
and  this  fire-place  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  heat  the  water  in  the  bath-room. 
There  should  be  a  bell  in  the  dressing-room,  communicating  with  a  bell-pull, 
suspended  from  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  bath,  near  the  head ;  it  may  also 
be  convenient  to  have  a  bell  appropriate  to  the  bath-room  hung  along  with 
the  other  house  bells,  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  invalids  are  seized 
with  cramp  while  in  the  bath,  and  find  it  necessary  to  ring  for  assistance. 

418.  The  bathf  or  vessel  for  eonkUning  the  woaier,  is  generally  half  or  a 
quarter  sunk  in  the  floor ;  or,  if  the  floor  does  not  admit  of  this,  there  is  a  step 
raised  to  half  the  height  of  the  bath  in  front,  in  order  to  facilitate  getting  in 
and  out  The  dimensions  of  the  bath  are  irom  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length,  from 
1  ft.  8  in.  to  3  ft.  in  breadth,  and  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  deptL  It 
is  commonly  formed  of  inch  boards,  lined  with  copper  or  sheet-lead,  and 
painted  in  imitation  of  white  marble ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  bath  is  on  the 
ground-floor^  the  sides  are  formed  of  brickwork,  and  lined  with  glazed  tiles. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  are  formed  of  polished  stone  or  marble,  or  slabs  of 
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slate.  The  sides  of  the  hath  are  generally  made  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so, 
or  somewhat  wider  at  top  than  at  the  hottom  :  the  end  for  the  head  generally 
slopes  at  an  angle  of  from  45''  to  50°,  hut  the  foot  is  commonly  perpendicular, 
slightly  sloped,  like  the  sides.  One  pipe  from  the  hoiler  or  other  source  of 
hot  water,  and  another  from  the  cistern  or  other  source  of  cold  water,  are 
introduced  at  the  hack  of  the  hath,  hut  so  as  not  to  project  into  it,  the  cocks 
heing  placed  against  the  wall,  with  their  nozzles  turned  outwards,  so  as  harely 
to  come  over  one  of  the  sides  of  the  hath.  A  plate  should  be  fixed  in  the 
wall  beside  each  cock,  the  one  inscribed  with  the  word  "  hot,"  and  the  other 
with  the  word  **  cold ;  *'  and  the  distance  of  the  cocks  from  the  head  of  the 
bath  should  be  such,  as  to  allow  a  person  while  seated  in  the  water  to  reach 
them  without  inconvenience.  In  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  at  the  foot  end, 
there  must  be  a  waste-pipe  for  emptying  the  bath,  which  may  either  be 
stopped  with  a  plug,  having  a  grating  beneath  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
matters  which  would  choke  up  the  pipe ;  or  the  waste-pipe  may  terminate 
under  a  grating  or  plate  pierced  with  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  bath,  near 
which  there  may  be  a  stop-cock,  concealed  by  a  small  trap-door,  by  turning 
which  the  water  may  be  let  ofi^  at  pleasure ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  if  the 
situation  admits  of  it,  the  opening  of  the  stop-cock  may  be  in  the  floor  of  the 
room  at  the  foot  of  the  bath. 

419.  The  MttpUst  form  of  a  vapour-haih  is  to  have  an  open  boiler  with  a 
Are  beneath,  and  over  the  boiler  a  grated  platform,  on  which  a  chair  is  placed 
for  the  bather  to  sit  upon,  while  a  large  cloth  or  sheet  is  thrown  round  him  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  inclose  the  whole  of  the  grated  platform,  and  every  part 
of  his  body  except  his  head.  The  water  being  kept  in  a  boiling  state,  the 
steam  ascends  under  the  cloth,  raising  the  temperature  of  the  bather  to  a  high 
degree.  If  thought  advisable,  herbs  may  be  thrown  into  the  boiler,  which 
will  communicate  their  odour  to  the  vapour. 

420.  A  tkower'baih  is  always  of  cold  water ;  and,  as  it  produces  no  steam, 
when  of  the  common  portable  kind,  it  may  be  used  in  any  room  that  is  most 
convenient.  When  fixed,  there  may  be  a  supply-pipe,  with  a  stop-cock  above 
it,  from  some  adequate  source.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  shower-cistern 
may  be  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  common  bath,  and  the  discharge-pull 
may  hang  down  close  by  the  wall. 

421.  Sitvaiion  of  the  office*. — In  country  houses  built  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  and  subjected  to  various  repairs  and  additions,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  the  offices  placed  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  house,  or 
perhaps  partly  at  one  end,  and  partly  at  the  other.  There  is  a  positive  loss  of 
the  labour  of  the  domestics  in  this  arrangement ;  nor  can  they,  when  this  is 
the  case,  be  considered  as  under  the  full  command  of  the  master  and  mistress, 
because  they  cannot  be  expected  to  hear  the  bells,  when  the  offices  are  divided, 
unless  there  were  two  sets,  one  on  each  side ;  while  there  is  a  constant  passing 
and  repassing  of  the  entrance  front,  or  probably  of  the  lawn  front,  by  persons 
having  business  in  the  kitchen  or  stable- court  The  seclusion  of  the  lawn 
front,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  totally  destroyed ;  and  neither  the  living-rooms 
of  the  house,  nor  the  walks  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  can  be  said  [to  possess 
that  complete  privacy  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  a  residence  in  the  country.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  house  was 
noted  by  us,  some  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  at  Lyme 
Grove ;   and,  as  we  were  on  a  visit  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight  to  the  family 
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who  at  that  tine  occupied  it,  we  had  ample  opportunitjr  of  ttudying  Its  hicm- 
TenieneeB.  The  hoiue  ii  heautifully  lituated  in  the  midit  of  grmuida  mueli 
divenified  by  nature,  not  badly  planted,  and  extending  lo  far  on  ever;  dde, 
that  the  boundary  ii  nowhere  seen  ;  but  the  honse,  Chough  it  contains  some 
^aciooi  rooms,  bw  great  fault* :  the  store-room  and  batb-room  (a,  b,  fig.  214.) 


can  only  be  entered  through  the  dining-room  (c)  or  drawing-room  (rf) ;  while 
the  office!  (e),  by  being  at  the  wrong  end,  occasion  the  road  to  the  kitchen- 
coutt  (f)  to  pM8  acroM  the  lawn  before  the  garden  front  (^).  Had  the  general 
arrangement  been  reveried,  aa  ihown  in  fig.  215.,  and  the  hath-room  and 
(tore-room  been  pat  on  the  lide  next  the  offices,  the  latter  might  have  been 


coDTeniently  entered  without  coming  within  Mght  of  the  house;  and  the 
privacy  of  the  lawn  front  would  thus  have  been  complete.  Among  the  petty 
evils  of  a  mal- arrangement  of  this  kind  are,  the  number  of  gates,  and  the 
extent  of  fencing  which  it  requires ;  and,  though  these  make  little  appearance 
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in  the  description  of  a  place,  or  in  its  plan  on  paper,  yet,  in  its  actual  working 
(so  to  speak)  by  the  occupier,  they  are  important  items.  The  difference 
between  a  bad  arrangement  of  fences  and  walks,  and  a  good  one,  may 
occasion  the  opening  of  a  gate  or  gales  fifty  times  a  day,  instead  of  five  times; 
increasing  the  risk  of  admitting  cattle,  pigs,  or  poultry,  where  they  ought  not 
to  be  admitted,  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

422.  llie  kitchen  qficea  when  detached  from  the  house. — In  designing  these, 
it  is  of  more  importance  to  bear  in  mind  general  principles,  than  to  adhere  to 
particular  forms  and  dimensions.  Security  from  vermin  is  an  essential  requi- 
site in  the  construction  of  the  floor  and  walls  of  every  part  of  a  house,  and  more 
particularly  of  those  parts  where  provisions  are  kept  The  power  of  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  atmosphere  of  every  apartment,  even  of  the  cellars,  when 
requisite,  is  another  desideratum.  Light  is  more  or  less  essential  to  every 
office,  except  the  cellars  for  wines  and  liquors ;  and  it  is  in  an  eminent  degree 
required  for  the  kitchen,  and  all  those  places  where  food  is  prepared  for  the 
table.  A  larder,  if  thoroughly  ventilated,  may  preserve  meat  without  much 
light ;  but  a  pantry  requires  abundance  of  light,  to  insure  cleanliness.  Light, 
in  the  case  of  meat  kept  in  safes,  or  in  other  situations,  is  unfavourable  for  the 
preservation  of  the  meat,  as  it  collects  together  flies,  which  are  never  found 
in  an  active  state  in  the  dark;  and  in  such  cases  it  ought  to  be  under 
command ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  much  more  desirable  to  have  light  in  excess, 
than  to  have  a  deficiency  of  it.  A  command  of  the  temperature  is  a  desidera- 
tum in  the  offices  of  every  dwelling,  no  less  than  in  the  living-rooms.  Among 
the  first  requisites  to  this  are,  that  of  having  all  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings 
made  of  non-conducting  materials ;  and  that  of  having  the  ground  on  which 
the  building  stands  rendered  thoroughly  dry  by  underground  drainage,  and 
by  a  vacuity  all  round  the  outside  of  the  foundation  walls. 

423.  The  stable  offices, — In  designing  these,  a  recurrence  to  first  principles 
is  of  equal  importance  as  in  arranging  the  kitchen  offices.  The  ground  on 
which  a  stable  or  coach-house  is  built  ought  to  be  dry,  either  naturaUy  or  by 
drainage ;  and  the  walls  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  exclude  the 
extremes  of  heat  In  summer,  and  of  cold  in  winter.  There  ought  to  be 
abundance  of  light  admitted,  as  well  for  cheerfulness  as  for  cleanliness ;  and, 
independently  of  the  doors  and  windows,  there  ought  to  be  suitable  openings 
for  ventilation.     In  the  stable  there 

ought  to  be  a  wooden  tube,  at  least 
6  in.  square,  placed  over  every  stall, 
and  reaching  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  ceiling  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
with  a  cap  on  the  outside  to  exclude 
rain ;  and  a  slide  in  the  ceiling,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  to  regulate 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  so  as  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  stable  at 
about  50**  in  winter,  and  from  6(f  to 
65^  in  summer.  ,  This  flue  will  do  for 
the  stable  of  the  horse,  what  the 
chimney-flue  does  for  the  dwelling- 
room  of  the  human  being.  To  give 
a  palpable  idea  of  this  mode  of  ven- 
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tilatiiig,  we  may  refer  to  fig,  216. ;  in  which  the  ventilating  tube,  widi  iti 
protecting  coyer,  is  shown  at  rr:  ^  is  a  corn-bin,  placed  under  one  of 
the  windows ;  «  is  the  drain  under  the  jioor  of  each  stall,  which  leads  to 
a  main  drain  under  the  gutter  behin<f  the  horses;  these  drains  having 
grated  openings,  each  with  a  bell-trap,  to  prevent  the  ascent  <»f  bsd 
smells ;  t  is  the  cast-iron  manger ;  »,  the  bull's  eye  castriron  rack,  the  hay 
to  which  is  let  down  from  the  loft  above,  through  the  open  space  behind. 
The  mode  of  keeping  hay  in  lofts  over  the  horses,  and  letting  it  down 
through  a  space  over  the  racks,  which  is  continually  open,  is  very  properly 
objected  to,  as  contaminating  the  hay  by  the  breath  of  the  horse ;  but,  when 
there  is  a  raised  ceiling  with  a  ventilator,  as  in  the  section  before  us,  the 
breath  of  the  horse  rises  to  the  ventilator,  and  does  the  hay  no  injury  what- 
ever. At  the  bottom  of  the  rack  there  is,  in  the  space  behind,  a  grated  floor, 
which  retains  the  hay,  while  it  allows  the  dust  and  seeds  to  drop  down  into 
the  space  (v),  whence  they  can  be  taken  out  at  convenience,  by  an  opening 
under  each  stall.  There  is  a  cast-iron  ramped  cap  (tp)  to  the  boarded  partitiofn 
between  the  stalls ;  and  a  cast-iron  sill  («) ;  both  cap  and  sill  having  grooves 
for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  boards  which  form  the  partition.  The  partition- 
post  (y)  is  also  of  cast-iron.  That  part  of  the  floor  of  the  stable  on  which  a 
horse  stands  should  always  be  made  perfectly  level,  with  a  grating  and  beU- 
trap  under  it,  in  the  centre,  for  drainage.  In  general,  the  floor  of  the  atallg 
should  never  be  covered  with  litter  in  the  daytime,  or  when  the  horse  is  not 
expected  to  lie  down ;  because  the  litter  retains  moisture,  harbours  insects, 
and  produces  an  unequal  surface  for  the  horse  to  stand  on.  Stables,  as  they 
are  commonly  kept,  contain  an  atmosphere  charged  with  ammoniacal  gas  from 
the  urine,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lungs,  of  the  horse,  which,  with 
moisture  from  the  floor,  and  other  aeriform  matters,  are  extremely  disagree- 
able to  man ;  but,  if  the  stables  were  properly  constructed,  ventilated,  and 
drained,  kept  free  from  litter  during  the  day,  and  amply  lighted,  in  the 
manner  we  have  recommended,  they  would  be  as  wholesome  for  a  hnman 
being  to  enter,  and  to  remain  in,  as  the  living-rooms  of  a  dwelling-house.  For 
various  modes  of  constructing  stables,  and  all  their  details  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  Eneyelopadia  of  CoUagef  Farwt,  and 
nUa  ArchUecture,  p.  373  to  p.  383. 

424.  The  coaeh'hauie  should  not  only  be  dry,  and  well  ventilated,  from  its 
situation  and  construction,  but  there  should  be  a  fireplace  in  it,  or,  rather,  a 
flue  for  a  stove ;  because  it  must  be  recollected,  that  a  coaeh  is  composed  of 
wood^  iron,  cloth,  stuffing,  &c.,  and  is  as  liable  to  be  injured  by  changes  in 
the  temperature,  or  by  moisture,  as  chairs,  tables,  so&s,  beds,  or  any  other 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  dwelling4iouse.  Nobody  would  think  for  a  moment 
of  sitting  or  lying  on  a  sofa  which  had  been  standing  for  some  time  in  a  damp 
out-house  without  fire;  and  yet,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  Che 
quantity  of  damp  likely  to  be  imbibed  by  a  so^  and  a  coach,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  greater  in  the  latter.  The  lining,  stuffing  of  the  back,  and 
cushions,  all  act  as  sponges,  and  become  charged  with  moisture ;  which,  when 
the  coach  is  used,  is  drawn  forth  by  the  animal  warmth  of  the  persons  it 
contains.  Hence,  the  unknown  cause  of  colds,  inflammations  of  the  hings, 
and  many  other  diseases,  with  which  those  who  keep  doae  caniagee  are  often 
attacked. 

425.  The  hameat-rown  should  have  the  walls  battened  and  plastered  inside. 
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and  lined  with  boards  in  those  parts  where  the  harness  it  to  be  hung, 
and  should  have  a  fireplace  or  stove,  with  ample  means  of  ventilation  and 
lighting ;  as  damp  is  destructive  to  harness. 

426.  The  groom's  or  eoaehtnan'a  room  is  very  properly  placed  over,  or 
adjoining  to,  the  stable  for  the  horses ;  because  the  latter  are  liable  to  various 
kinds  of  accidents  in  the  night-time.  There  should  be  a  stove  (one  of 
Amott's,  for  example)  in  the  stable  sleeping-room,  for  use  daring  the  most 
severe  weather  of  winter ;  because  such  rooms  are,  in  general,  close  under 
the  roof,  and  lisble  to  be  very  cold ;  but,  by  a  little  arrangement,  it  might  be 
so  contrived  that  the  flue  from  the  fireplace  of  the  harness-room  might  give 
all  the  heat  to  the  coachman's  bed-room  that  was  requisite ;  and,  indeed, 
when  the  harness-room  is  placed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  between  the  stable  and 
the  coach-house,  with  doors  communicating  with  each,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  place  the  coachman's  room  over  it.  By  opening  the  door  of  this  room, 
which  must  necessarily  be  placed  near  the  stoves,  the  heated  air  of  the  har- 
ness-room may  be  admitted  to  ascend  to  it  at  pleasure. 

427.  The  farm, — Every  one  is  aware  that  farming  by  a  proprietor  or  an 
amateur  is,  for  the  most  part,  attended  by  loss  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
and  that  money  would  be  saved  by  letting  the  lands  to  a  professional  farmer, 
and  purchasing  com,  straw,  and  such  other  farm  produce  as  might  be 
required  for  the  carriage  and  saddle-horses  of  the  proprietor.  Farming, 
however,  is  a  great  source  of  recreation  and  interest  to  a  resident  in  the 
country ;  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  practices  of  the  art  in  the 
district  where  a  country  gentleman  resides,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
up  a  proper  degree  of  social  intercourse  with  his  neighbours.  Farming  and 
the  weather,  are  topics  which  every  countryman  can  discuss,  firom  the 
humblest  labourer  to  the  most  wealthy  proprietor.  If  there  are  any  excep- 
tions, such  persons  must  be  out  of  the  pale  of  general  country  Society.  Sinpe, 
then,  every  person  living  in  the  country  must,  of  necessity,  take  some 
interest  in  farming,  it  would  seem  worth  while  for  those  who  can  afford  to  do 
so,  and  have  an  opportunity,  to  increase  that  interest  by  farming  themselves. 
If  we  inquire  into  the  habits  of  our  greatest  landed  proprietors,  while  they 
reside  in  the  country,  we  shall  find  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of 
each  individual  is  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  his  farm,  and  to  giving  direc- 
tions to  his  bailiff,  hearing  a  relation  of  his  market  transactions,  and  auditing 
his  accounts.  When  a  landed  proprietor  has  left  his  country  residence  to 
reside  in  town,  or  is  g'one  on  a  visit  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country  or 
abroad,  the  weekly  receipt  of  his  bailiff's  journal  (of  which  there  are  regular 
printed  forms,  on  separate  sheets,  to  be  sent  by  post,  and  which,  when  bound 
at  the  end  of  ihe  year,  form  a  volume)  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
his  enjoyment.  During  the  late  war,  accounts  of  this  kind,  not  only  from 
bailiffs,  but  from  head  gardeners,  foresters,  and  land^stewards,  were  trans- 
mitted to  snch  of  the  heads  of  families  as  held  commissions  in  the  army, 
even  while  they  were  on  the  field  of  action ;  and  answers  and  directions 
were  regularly  returned  by  the  greatest  generals. 

428.  Pleasures  of  farming, — To  a  citixen  who  has  altogether  retired  from 
a  commercial  or  manufacturing  concern,  the  cares  of  a  fiurm  must  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  those  of  the  counting-house,  and  will  amuse  and  recreate, 
without  fatiguing ;  for  no  mistake  can  be  greater,  than  to  suppose  that  there 
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is  my  enjoyment  in  lething  to  the  country  and  doing  Qothing  there.     Eyery 
retired  man  of  business,  who  wishes  to  be  as  happy  in  the  country  as  he  was 
in  town,  must  betake  himself,  if  his  residence  be  on  a  small  scale,  to  garden- 
ing ;  and,  if  it  be  on  a  large  scale,  to  fanning  and  planting.     Some  of  die 
operations  of  farming  may  be  recommended  to  a  country  gentleman,  as  a 
substitute  for  hunting  and  shooting.    We  particularly  allude  to  the  occasional 
holding  of  the  plough ;  an  operation  which  calls  into  moderate  exercise  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  which  also  engages  the  mind  in  keeping  the  forrow 
straight.    We  speak  from  experience,  when  we  say  that  we  consider  this  the 
most  agreeable  of  aU  farming  operations,  and  one  by  which  a  maximum  of 
exercise  may  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue.    The  handles  of  the 
plough,  draw,  as  it  were,  the  operator  after  it,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
his  eye  on  two  points,  seen  through  between  the  pair  of  horses,  occupies  his 
attention.    This  attention,  however,  is  only  kept  alive  in  ploughing  with  a 
plough  in  which  the  horses  are  yoked  abreast ;  for  In  diose  cases  in  which 
they  are  yoked  in  a  line,  the  straightoess  of  the  furrow  does  not  depoid  on 
the  holder  of  the  plough,  but  on  the  driver  of  the  horses.    The  holder  of  the 
plough,  in  this  latter  case,  is  little  better  than  a  machine,  and  the  operation, 
as  he  performs  it,  can  no  more  be  compared  to  holding  a  plough  and  pair,  as 
practised  in  Morthumberland,  Berwickshire,  &:c.,  than  the  wooden  plough  in 
Middlesex  can  be  compared  to  the  iron  plough  of  Mid-Lothian.   In  abort,  the 
occupation  of  ploughing  with  two  horses  is  a  fit  exercise  for  a  gentleman  and 
a  philosopher;  and  we  can  readily  conceive   the   country  gentlemen    of 
Britain,  at  some  futore  time,  substituting  this,  and  other  agricultural  labours, 
for  the  sporto  of  the  field.     We  have  known  several  gentlemen  in  Scotland, 
of  independent  fortones,  follow  the  plough  a  portion  of  every  day,  when 
they  were  not  otherwise  engagdd,  and  the  weather  would  permit.    There  can 
be  no  doubt,  also,  that  emigrants  take  pleasure  in  this  exercise ;  and  we  can 
readily  imagine  that  the  sons  of  some  of  our  landed  proprietors,  who  now 
cultivate  their  own  grounds  in  Australia  or  North  America,  are  far  happier 
in  labouring  in  their  fields  with  their  own  hands,  than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  remained  at  home,  and  been  compelled  to  seek  for  occupatioii  in 
mere  amusement. 

429.  Moral  wfluenet  of  farming, — It  has  generslly  been  thought  that  the 
habit  of  labouring  with  animals,  or  looking  after 'them,  has  a  tendency  to 
brutalise,  or  at  least  to  render  coarse,  rather  than  refined,  farmers  and  their 
servants.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent  true,  where  farming  is  pur- 
sued on  the  old  system,  and  where  all  the  animals  of  the  farm  are  managed 
by  main  force ;  but,  on  the  modem  system  of  farming  and  mansging  3tmma|]« 
the  whip  and  the  goad  are  no  longer  employed;  and  horses,  instead  of  being 
broken  in  by  main  force,  undergo  a  similar  treatment  to  htunan  beings,  com^ 
mencing  with  their  earliest  years,  on  a  system  analogous  to  that  of  the  infant 
schools.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  mode  of  managing  animals  must 
require  quite  a  different  kind  of  masters  from  what  they  have  hitherto  had ; 
and  that,  by  reaction,  the  gentleness  and  humane  treatment  which  the  man 
is  compelled  to  show  the  animal,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  coireaponding  effect  in 
humanising  himself.  This  mode  of  treatment  was  first  published  by  William 
Skirving,  Esq.,  of  Strathruddy,  but  it  has  only  been  lately  adopted  as  a 
system,  by  some  of  the  best  Scotoh  agriculturiste,  and  by  the  trainers  of 
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esTalry  bofsca.*  When  we  take  this  into  conridsratioiiy  and  alio  the  benefits 
which  agricultiire  is  capable  of  receiying  from  its  operators  possesiing  some 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  chemiBtry,  our  readers 
will,  we  think,  readily  allow  that  fanning,  in  all  its  branches,  is  likely  soon  to 
become  as  little  debasing  a  pursuit  as  gardening.  The  easential  reason  why 
the  English  ploughmen  are,  as  a  body,  so  very  far  infisrior  to  the  labouring 
mechanics  is,  that  the  ploughman,  while  he  enjoys  exuberant  health  and 
▼igour  of  body,  has  comparatirely  no  mental  exercise,  either  during  his  work 
or  during  his  hours  of  leisure ;  the  mechanic,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
much  more  intellect  ev«i  to  exercise  his  business ;  and,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
from  his  mind  being  comparatively  cultivated,  he  can  amuse  himself  with 
books.  His  mind,  in  fact,  gets  so  strong  from  constant  exercise,  that  it  is 
continually  craving  for  food.  We  have  made  this  digression  in  favour  of 
fanning,  because  the  pursuit  ranks  high,  in  our  estimation,  as  a  source  of 
useful  occupation  to  emigrants,  and  to  proprietors  who  fiirm  their  own  lands ; 
and  also  as  a  source  of  healthful  recreation  and  rational  interest  to  the 
retired  citisen  who  possesses  what  we  have  called  a  country  mansion  and 
farm. 

480.  Situation  of  the  farm, — ^The  part  of  a  large  country  villa  residence 
which  is  to  be  cultivated  as  a  farm,  will  be  most  convenienUy  situated  when 
it  adjoins  the  park  on  one  side,  and  when  the  farm  buildings  are  placed  cen- 
trally to  the  lands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  far  from  the  mansion  an4 
offices.  Bowever,  in  amateur  fiirming,  when  on  a  small  scale,  there  is  no 
great  objection  to  the  fields  which  are  subjected  to  the  plough  lying  round 
the  park,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  short  distance  from  it  In  many  cases^  particu^ 
larly  where  ^e  park  is  large,  and  the  soil  a  loam  that  admits  of  being 
readily  converted  from  arable  land  to  pasture,  and  the  contrary,  a  part  of 
the  park  may  be  kept  under  the  plough.  This  part  should  lie  towards  the 
confines  of  the  park,  and  it  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  by  breaking 
up  a  fresh  surface,  and  laying  down  in  pasture  what  had  been  for  some  few 
years  under  the  plough.  In  short,  all  the  park,  except  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  adjoining  the  house,  pleasure-grounds,  domestic  offices,  kitehen*garden, 
&c.,  may  be  subjected,  in  turn,  to  the  convertible  husbandry ;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  should  be  so  wherever  the  soil  will  permit,  and  the  object  is  to 
create  as  great  an  interest  as  possible  within  the  park.  Some  inconvenience 
may  result  firom  the  single  trees  and  small  groups  scattered  over  the  park, 
impeding  the  operation  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  &e.,  when  that  portion  of 
the  park  is  in  aration ;  but  these  inconveniences  are  unavoidable :  and  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  object  of  this  kind  of  fanning  is  not  mere  profit,  but 
recreatbn,  combined  with  useful  produce,  as  well  as  with  picturesque  beauty* 

*  **  The  principal  otjeet  tai  the  treatment  of  young  hortes  Is,  to  render  them  docile;  and 
the  lame  genlto  mesas  are  now  need  Ibr  that  purpose^  wtaioh  are  ftnmd  to  answer  beet  In 
the  treatment  of  ehfldren.  TImj  are  mdered  qiiet  and  traotahle  bj  frequently  pattfng; 
handling,  and  rabUng  them,  and  taking  ap  their  feet.  .  They  are  led  ahoat  the  bamwl^* 
yard  to  aoonstom  them  to  the  aig^  of  mounted  horaea,  and  to  the  glitter  ct  arms;  and,  in 
the  oouse  of  Sinr  or  live  montha  afterwards,  they  are  transtored  to  the  lidlng-sehool  to  be 
trained.  The  good  old  plan,  like  that  preferred  by  our  aneeston  tat  teaching  boys  Latin 
and  Qreek,  was,  to  whip  all  fear  and  ahyneaa  oat  of  them ;  but  Idndnees  and  eommon 
sense  have  at  last  gained  the  aaoendeaey,  to  the  great  deUght  of  the  organs  of  sensation, 
both  in  boys  and  horses."  (AiMMSta».^.,(ir  Gsvoirr  !«»«»<»  A«ate,- ly  M^.OahkoM, 
amrgtmtaiktlOk  Mingoom  Ahp*:  In  the  ANs.  JM.  and Asy.  Jommkfot  1SS8). 
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In  order  neither  to  injure  the  trees,  nor  to  cultiyate  any  pordon  of  the  car* 
face  that  will  not  produce  an  abundant  crop,  it  is  adviaable  to  leave, 
untouched  by  the  ploi^h,  a  circle  of  turf  round  each  tree  or  small  groups  of 
a  diameter  three  or  four  feet  greater  than  the  spread  of  the  branches.  Round 
the  margin  of  larger  masses,  and  also  along  the  margin  of  the  boundary 
plantation,  there  ought  to  be  a  border  of  turf  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  that  is, 
sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  driving  a  carriage  along  it ;  which  will  at  once 
be  convenient  for  farm  operations,  such  as  carting  out  manure,  carting  home 
produce,  8ce.,  and  serve  as  a  drive,  or  a  place  for  riding  in,  for  the  proprietor 
and  his  family,  to  survey  the  farm.  It  is  the  existence  of  green  drives  of  this 
kind  round  the  fields,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  hedges^  and  in 
groups  and  masses,  which  constitute  what  is  called  a  ferme  omie  ;  and,  when 
these  margins  are  mown,  and  the  hedges  and  plantations  that  accompany 
them  are  planted  or*  varied  with  rare  or  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
Interest  and  enjoyment  produced  by  a  farm  may  be  considered  as  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch. 

431.  The  kind  €f  farmmfff  or  of  field  culture,  that  will  be  oonunonly 
adopted  in  the  villa  park  farm,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  of  the  ordinazy 
description,  such  as  raising  oats  for  the  carriage-horses,  and  straw  for  littering 
them  and  the  cows ;  raising  clover,  lucerne,  saintfoin,  or  tares,  according  to 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  for  the  cows  and  the  &rm  horses;  raising  camti, 
potatoes,  and  other  root  crops,  for  the  cows  and  sheep,  and  pardy  for  use  in 
the  house ;  and  sometimes  raising  buckwheat,  for  the  nourishmenfof  game, 
frc.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  however,  where  the  object  is  chiefly  recrea* 
tion,  that  some  of  the  kinds  of  fanning  peculiar  to  difierent  districts  of 
country  may  be  adopted,  to  increase  the  interest  of  a  ferme  ornSe,  For 
example,  where  the  soil  and  climate  were  suitable,  the  hop  culture  might  be 
adopted ;  or  apple,  pear,  cherry,  walnut,  or  filbert  orchards  might  be  intro- 
duced. A  willow-ground  would  be  suitable  for  some  situations ;  and  a  cop- 
pice of  ash-trees  for  walking-sticks,  crate-ware,  or  hop-poles  for  others,  and 
so  on.  Near  large  towns,  the  raising  of  garden-crops  and  small  fruits,  each 
as  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  &c.,  will  form  a  source  of 
interest  for  the  cultivator  of  the  ferme  omie,  and  one  which,  in  some  cases, 
may  afford  a  little  profit.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  peculiar  crops  may 
be  grown,  such  as  madder,  woad,  and  other  plants  for  dyeing ;  liquorice, 
rhubarb,  poppy,  and  other  plants  for  druggists  and  apothecaries ;  and  a  very 
general  source  of  interest,  and  occasionally  of  profit,  is  the  raising  of  seeds  for 
the  field,  such  as  those  of  mangold-wurtiel,  turnip,  &c. ;  or  for  the  garden, 
such  as  those  of  peas  and  other  pulse,  carrots,  onions,  &c.  We  mention  these 
erops  to  show  the  endless  source  of  interest,  and  the  constant  occupation, 
which  a  ferme  omSe  is  calculated  to  afford  to  an  amateur  who  will  devote  hts 
chief  energies  to  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  consider  it  proper  to  state 
that,  where  only  a  little  attention  can  be  given,  and  where  farming  is  not 
wanted  as  a  profitable  occupation,  the  commonest  kind  of  produce  in  the  given 
neighbourhood  is  the  best,  as  it  can  be  raised  with  least  trouMe,  and  may  be 
entirely  directed  by  a  local  bailiff,  or,  if  very  small,  by  a  single  ploughman. 

432.  The  farm  luildingi  for  a  villa  or  park  farm,  or  for  a  ferme  omeej 
should,  if  possible,  be  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  stable-court  of 
the  mansion ;  partly  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  readily  supplied  witli 
hay,  com,  frc,  from  die  former ;  and  partly  that  they  may  be  more  readily 
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inipeeted  by  the  master.  The  buildings  which  are  to  compose  ihe  fermery 
will  depend  on  the  kind  of  farming  to  be  carried  on ;  but  as,  in  almost  every 
case,  there  must  be  a  portion  of  the  farm  devoted  to  the  growth  of  com,  for 
the  sake  of  the  straw  for  litter,  so,  in  every  home  farmery,  a  bam  will  be 
required.  Where  the  extent  of  the  lands  under  the  plough  at  any  one  time 
does  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  a  threshing-machine  is  scarcely 
necessary ;  but,  above  that  quantity,  it  will  be  found  a  source  of  both  conve* 
nience  and  profit.  The  bam  should  generally  form  the  main  feature  of  the 
Farm-yard ;  and.,  if  threshing  with  the  flail  be  adopted,  it  should  be  at  least 
20  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  long,  with  the  side  walls  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  open 
to  the  roof.  Where  a  threshing-machine  b  introduced,  the  side  walls  require 
to  be  higher.  The  stable  aud  cow-houses  may  be  arranged  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  bam  ;  and  there  may  be  a  cart-shed  on  one  side,  with  a  granary 
over,  and  piggeries  on  the  other,  which,  with  a  root-house,  and  a  boiling- 
house  for  preparing  food,  may  complete  three  sides  of  a  square,  or  parallelo- 
gram, which  should  be  open  to  the  south.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  in 
this  work  to  enter  into  the  details  of  farm  buildings ;  and  we  must  therefore 
refer  the  reader,  who  may  wish  to  know  more  on  the  subject,  to  our  Eneydo^ 
patUa  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  FUia  Ar,elutecture.  The  &rm  buildings  which 
are  of  most  interest  in  a  villa  residence,  are,  the  cow-house,  dairy,  piggery, 
poultry-houses,  and  rabbit-house ;  and  with  these  we  may  also  very  pro- 
perly include  the  aviary,  the  apiary,  fishponds,  &:e. ;  not  of  course  attempt^ 
ing  to  give  any  lengthened  details  on  the  subject,  but  merely  offering  a 
few  general  remarks. 

433.  The  eow^houee,  in  Britain,  is  a  rude  neglected  building,  compared 
with  what  it  is  on  the  Continent,  among  proprietors  who  take  a  pleasure  in 
having  fine  cows.  In  Holland,  the  cow-houses,  even  of  the  common  farmers, 
are  kept  in  a  very  superior  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  are  lighted  and  venti- 
ialed  in  a  much  better  manner  than  the  cow-houses  of  villa  residences  are 
in  England,  though  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  the  dairies.  One  reason 
of  this  may  be,  that,  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  winter  is  so  mild,  that 
the  cows  are  kept  during  that  season  in  open  yards,  having  sheds  attached, 
in  which  they  are  left  to  take  shelter  at  pleasure ;  thus  no  skill  is  required  for 
constructing  the  cow-house,  and  no  art  for  its  proper  management.  In  Ger* 
many,  however,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  mUch  cows  are  obliged 
to  be  kept  in  closed  houses  half  the  year ;  and  hence  the  greater  attention 
that  has  been  paid  in  that  country  to  the  constmction  of  cow-houses.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that,  as  the  pastures  in  most  parts  of  Germany  are  of  a  very 
thin  and  inferior  description,  the  cows  kept  by  proprietors  who  pay  much 
attention  to  this  subject  are  generally  stall-fed  throughout  the  year.  We 
cannot,  however,  recommend  this  practice  for  England ;  since  cows  so  treated 
can  never  be  in  so  healthy  a  state  as  those  which  are  allowed  to  take  free 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  at  least  a  portion  of  every  fine  day.  When  only  two 
or  three  cows  are  kept,  instead  of  tying  them  up,  we  would  allow  them  to  run 
at  large  in  a  yard  which  had  a  proper  cow-house  attached  to  it,  for  them  to 
shelter  in ;  and  we  would  only  tie  them  up  when  they  were  being  milked,  or 
ID  extremely  severe  weather,  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  shut  them  op  in 
the  cow-house.  As  a  few  points  which  deserve  particular  attention  in  the 
construction  of  cowrhouses,  we  may  mention  the  following.  The  floor  on 
which  the  cow  stands  should-  be  perfectly  level ;  and  behind  the  stall  there 
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may  be  either  an  open  gutter,  or,  what  is  preferable,  one  covered  with  an  oek 
board  pierced  with  holea^  or  with  an  iron  grating,  the  holet  of  which  are  not 
larger  than  an  inch  acroee.    Through  this  grating,  or  pieroed  plank,  all  the 
urine  and  recent  dung  will  easily  drop  into  the  gutter,  more  e^ecially  with 
the  occasional  assistance  of  a  broom ;  and  ihe  gutter  may  be  eitfier  deaned 
out  once  or  twice  a  day,  by  lifting  up  the  grating  or  plank,  and  applying  the 
l>room,  or  by  turning  on  water  at  one  end ;  and  both  the  dung  and  the  water 
should  be  eonyeyed  by  the  gutter  to  the  liquid  manure  tank.    If  the  cows 
stand  al9ng  the  house,  it  should  not  be  leas  than  18  ft.  wide  within,  which  will 
4dlow  room  for  a  passage  at  the  cows*  heads,  as  well  as  behind  them.    Tbere 
ought  to  be  windows  with  luiTer-board  shutters,  that  ii,  with  shutteta  like 
Venetian  blinds,  on  both  sides  of  the  house ;  and  Tentilating  tubes  from  the 
sides  of  the  walls,  or  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  if  there  be  one,  to  the  ridlge  of 
ihe  roof.    The  breadth  allowed  for  each  oow  should  not  be  less  than  5  ft^  and 
the  length  of  the  stall  8  ft. ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  boarded  or  slate  partition 
between  every  two  cows,  or  so  as  to  include  two  cows  in  each  stall.    The 
manger  should  be  a  trough  formed  of  board,  stone,  or  slate,  raised  so  that  the 
upper  edge  may  be  from  a  foot  to  18  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
about  the  height  of  a  cow's  knees.    As  this  manger  is  to  contain  green  food, 
•or  grains  when  they  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  roots,  hay,  &o^  it  should  not 
be  less  than  18  in.  or  20  in.  wide,  and  a  foot  deep.    Where  cows  are  intended 
to  stand  in  the  cow-house  during  great  part  of  the  year,  the  manger  for  each 
cow  should  be  in  three  divisions ;  a  large  one  in  the  centre  for  hay  or  habagc, 
a  small  one  on  one  side  for  water,  and  one  on  the  other  side  for  roots,  graina, 
or  prepared  mashes.    A  hay-rack  for  a  cow-house  is  not  only  unneceasaiy, 
but  even  dangerous,  unless  placed  as  low  as  the  manger ;  because  it  is  found 
that  when  cows  are  in  calf,  raising  their  heads  much  above  the  natural  level 
is  apt  to  make  them  slip  their  calves.    So  strongly  are  the  farmers  of  Nor- 
mandy impressed  with  this  idea,  that  they  not  only  take  care  to  have  tiie 
floors  of  their  cow-houses  perfectly  level,  and  the  manger  or  hay-rsck  not 
higher  than  the  eows'  knees,  but,  when  they  turn  the  cows  out  to  grass,  thej 
always  harness  them  with  a  bridle  and  brechin,  -to  prevent  them  from  toauag 
up  their  heads.    We  have,  in  various  works,  referred  to  the  Harieian  system 
of  dairy  management,  and  we  strongly  recommend  whoever  intends  building 
a  cow-house,  to  consult  the  notices  of  that  system,  and  of  various  others* 
which  will  be  found  given  at  length  in  our  Emcjfekp€MB  ^  CtfU^ffe^  Fmnm^ 
0md  FiOa  ArehUecivre,  §  757.  to  §  764. 

484.  7%e  dtunfy  in  warm  climates,  or  in  suck  as  are  extrmnely  cold, 
requires  much  more  care  in  its  construction,  than  in  the  temperate  rjiwiate  of 
England.  A  building  with  thick  stone,  mud,  or  turf  walls,  or  with  hollow 
brick  waUi,  with  a  thatched  for-projecting  roo^  standing  east  and  weat,  and 
with  its  doors  and  windows  in  die  north  side  and  in  the  ends,  will  suffice  for 
a  dairy,  in  the  warmest  part  of  our  island.  The  windows  should  have  glass 
•ashes  for  use  in  winter,  they  should  open  inside,  and  they  should  be  coverod 
on  the  outside  with  wiredoth,  to  exclude  flies  and  other  insects  during  summer, 
when  they  are  kept  constantly  open.  There  ought  also  to  be  outside  shutteiSy 
to  exclude  the  sun,  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  from  the  east  and  west 
windows,  and  to  keep  in  the  beat  during  the  severe  weather  in  winter.  A 
thermometer  should  be  kept  in  the  dairy,  and  the  temperature  should  newer 
be  allowed  to  rise  above  55%  or  fall  below  48°  or  W.    In  winter,  the  tempe^ 
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Tstun  is  kept  up  by  the  wann  milk  being  brought  in,  when  newly  taken  from 
the  cow ;  but,  when  neeeaBary,  this  heat  may  be  increased  by  placing  vessels 
of  hot  water  on  the  floor.  Every  dairy  requires  to  have  a  scullery  attached, 
with  a  fireplace  and  boiler,  as  the  vessels  which  hold  the  milk  require  to  be 
frequently  washed  in  scalding  hot  water.  Cleanliness  is  essential  in  every 
place  where  human  food  is  to  be  kept,  but  it  is  particularly  so  in  a  dairy ;  as,, 
if  the  milk  be  put  into  unwashed  or  carelessly  washed  vessels^  it  will  soon 
torn  sour ;  and,  if  the  chum  and  other  utensils  used  in  preparing  butter  be 
not  frequently  scalded,  they  will  give  the  butter  an  unpleasant  taste,  and 
prevent  it  from  keeping.  The  dairy  scullery  may  very  conveniently  be 
placed  at  one  end,  or  on  one  side,  of  the  dairy,  taking  care  to  have  them 
separated  by  double  doors,  with  windows  for  ventilation  in  the  passage  be- 
tween, or  with  a  window  in  the  ceiling.  This  prevents  the  transmission  of 
heat  from  the  scullery  to  the  dairy  in  summer ;  while,  by  shutting  the  windows 
and  opening  the  doors  in  winter,  heat  may  be  admitted  from  the  scullery  tO' 
the  dairy,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  the  proper  temperature.  These  hints  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  lead  those  who  can 
deduce  rules  from  general  principles  into  the  right  mode  of  thinking  respect- 
ing dairies ;  while  such  as  require  more  minute  details  may  have  recourse  to 
our  Ene^eloptBiUa  already  quoted. 

435.  The  pig$wy, — ^The  great  requisites  here  are,  cleanliness,  dryness,, 
warmth  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer,  a  convenient  mode  of  keeping  and 
•applying  food,  and  a  place  for  the  pigs  to  take  exercbe.  These  requisites 
are  very  weU  attained  in  the  ordinary  pigsties,  which  consist  of  a  small  opeu 
court  for  the  pigs  to  feed  and  take  exercise  in,  and  a  covered  building  for 
them  to  sleep  in.  The  principal  defect  in  pigsties  of  this  kind  is,  a  want  of 
sufficient  drainage  in  their  courtyards,  in  consequence  of  which  much  more 
moisture  is  retained  there,  than  is  desirable  for  the  health  and  cleanliness  of 
the  pigs.  There  ought  to  be  to  every  pigsty  an  underground  drain  with  a. 
grating  and  trap  (the  latter  as  much  to  keep  out  dirt  as  the  bad  smell),  com- 
municating with  the  liquid  manure  tank,  and  to  be  washed  out  occasionally 
by  the  water  used  in  cleansing  the  floor  of  the  pigsty.  Though  pigs  are 
generally  considered  to  be  dirty  animals,  yet  they  have  some  habits  of  cleanr 
liness  which  are  remarkable :  for  example,  that  of  never  ddng  anything  dirty- 
in  their  sleeping-place,  but  always  choosing  a  particular  comer  of  their  sty 
for  this  purpose.  Hence,  if  this  natural  tendency  were  properly  seconded,  a 
pigsty  might  be  kept  as  clean  as  a  cow-house  or  stable*  The  food  for  pigs  is 
either  of  a  dry  or  of  a  liquid  kind.  The  latter  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  a 
large  tub,  or  in  a  tank  under  cover ;  where  it  is  kept  till  it  becomes  in  a  state 
of  fermentation ;  it  being  found  to  be  far  more  nourishing  for  the  pigs  when 
sour  than  when  it  is  sweet.  For  this  reason*  there  ought  to  be  two  tubs  or 
tanks,  that  the  one  may  be  filling  with  the  liquid  refuse  from  the  kitchen,  ' 
while  the  other  is  using ;  and  they  may  be  put  under  cover,  or  sunk  in  the 
soil,  in  order  that  fermentation  may  not  be  checked  by  the  cold  of  winter. 
Where  a  proprietor  feeds  his  own  pigs,  the  greatest  improvement  that  we  can 
suggest  is,  that  of  having  the  pigsties  connected  with  a  grass  field  of  one  or 
two  acres  in  extent,  or  an  orchard ;  and  of  having  various  aromatic  herbs 
sown  among  the  grass ;  this  would  be  a  near  approach  towards  making  the 
flesh  of  the  eommon  pig  as  highly  flavoured  as  that  of  the  wild  swine.  In- 
deed, we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  the 
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great  ixnprovementi  wanting  to  ahnost  all  the  modern  systems  of  ft^tening 
animals  are,  arrangements  for  atlowmg  them  to  take  abundance  of  eserdse 
while  they  are  fattening,  and  supplying  them  with  a  greater  rariety  of  food, 
and  especially  of  aromatic  kinds. 

436.  PauUry, — Next  to  the  kitchen-garden,  there  is  no  aeeompanhnent  of 
a  country  residence  that  contributes  more  to  the  comforts  of  its  inhM>itants 
than  the  poultry-yard ;  and,  eonsideraUe  as  these  eomforta  are,  if  the  manage- 
ment or  poultry  were  properly  understood,  they  might  be  greatly  iacreased. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  in  this  article,  to  go  at  length  into  the  subject,  becanse 
it  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  and,  indeed,  woidd  be  less 
useful  as  a  guide,  than  some  of  those  small  popular  works  deroted  entirely  to 
the  subject,  which  may  be  readily  procured.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  is 
entitled  Ornamental  and  Dcmeitic  PcmUry;  their  Hiitory  and  Maneigemmit, 
By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon;  published  in  1849.  In  order  to  detemune  the 
principles  on  which  poultry-houses  should  be  constructed,  it  is  neoeaaary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  domestic  fowls  are  natives  of  different  conntriea  and 
climates;  that  some  are  aquatic,  aAd,  consequently,  hare  vety  difierent 
habits  Arom  those  that  naturally  perch  on  trees  or  other  lofty  objects ;  that,  in 
a  state  of  subjection  to  man,  they  are,  like  other  domesticated  animals,  liable 
to  more  diseases  than  when  they  are  in  a  wild  state,  and  that  these  diseases 
are  generally  incurable  by  art:  and,  finally,  that  they  may  be  stimulated  by 
rich  food  and  heat,  so  as  to  produce  eggs  earlier,  and  in  greater  abundance, 
than  they  ever  do  in  a  wild  state,  or  in  cold  seasons,  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion ;  while,  on  ihe  contrary,  the  season  of  laying  may  be  retarded  by  scanty 
food,  and  cold.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  taste  of  the  fleth  of  fowls 
depends  very  much  on  the  quality  of  the  food  which  they  eat  Musty  or 
damaged  grain,  of  any  kind,  will  communicate  a  peculiar  taste  to  the  flesh  of 
the  common  fowl,  the  goose,  the  turkey,  or  the  duck,  that  has  been  fed  on  it, 
however  carefully  it  may  be  dressed  by  the  cook.  All  the  different  speciea  of 
poultry  are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  not  only  with  other  speciea,  but  even 
with  their  own  kind;  and  all  fowls,  except  the  aqnatic,  hare  the -greatest 
dislike  to  damp,  and  suffer  sooner  from  it  than  from  any  other  cauM.  AH 
fowls  are  more  or  less  omnivorous,  and  they  consequently  require,  not  only 
com  and  green  vegetables,  but  insects,  worms,  and  similar  ▼ermin,  or  i^ 
flesh  of  animals  minutely  divided,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  these 
objects.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  common 
fowl  is,  that,  though  it  is  domesticated  in  every  part  of  Europe,  it  is  a  natire 
of  the  warmest  parts  of  Asia ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  independently 
of  other  considerations,  it  requires  greater  warmth  in  its  lodging-place  than 
either  the  duck  or  the  goose,  which  are  natives  of  Europe ;  or  the  turkey, 
which  is  a  native  of  North  America.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  having  a 
separate  house  for  every  kind  of  fowl  which  is  to  occupy  the  poultiy-yaH, 
unless  we  except  one  or  two  kinds  of  similar  natures,  such  as  the  duck  and 
the  goose,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  lodge  in  the  same  building. 

437.  The  pouUry^ard, — ^The  situation  of  the  poultry-yard  should  be  open 
and  airy,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  locality,  and,  in  England,  more  especially,  from  the  north,  north-east, 
and  north-west.  In  general,  the  best  situation  is  one  which  slopes  to  the 
south-east,  with  the  poultry-houses  in  the  upper  part,  with  water  for  the 
aquatic  fowls  in  the  lower  part,  and  a  lofty  open  shed,  in  a  central  positioa. 
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for  fe«ding  the  poultry  tinder  during  rain,  and  for  the  peaoockfl,  pefahene,  and 
Guinea  fowls  to  roost  under  in  severe  weather.    This  shed  should  i^so  be  so 
far  extended  as  to  include  in  it  a  few  square  yards  of  surface,  to  be  dug  out 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  filled  up  with  dry  sand,  for  the  fowls  to 
take  what  may  be  called  a  sand  bath,  which  is  the  principal  means  they  have 
of  ridding  themselves  of  the  body  vermin  with  which  they  are  infested.    la 
addition  to  this  shed,  the  poultry-yard,  if  it  be  large,  may  contain  two  or  three 
trees,  as  well  to  afford  shade  and  shelter  to  the  common  fowls,  as  for  a  roosting- 
place  to  the  pea  fowls  and  Guinea  fowls  during  summer,  and  to  harmonise 
the  poultry-yard  with  the  woody  scenery  of  the  place.    There  ought  also  to 
be,  in  a  proper  situation,  a  covered  tank  for  receiving  the  washings  of  the 
poultry-houses,  and  retaining  the  liquid  till  it  ferments  and  thus  becomes  fit 
for  manure.    The  soil  is,  perhaps,  of  more  consequence  than  even  the  situa^ 
tion ;  for,  unless  that  be  naturally  quite  dry,  or  rendered  thoroughly  so  by 
art,  however  suitable  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the  fowls  may  be  in  every 
other  respect,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they  will  not  thrive. 
The  poultry-yard  should,  of  course,  vary  in  sice  according  to  the  number  of 
.  fowls  which  it  is  intended  to  keep ;  but  more  still  according  to  the  extent  of 
ground  which  the  fowls  are  allowed  to  run  over,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
•neloeure.    If  the  fowls  are  never  to  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  poultry- 
yard,  then  we  should  say  that  the  very  smallest  space  in  which  the  common 
hen  can  be  kept  in  perfect  health,  and  so  as  to  lay  wholesome  eggs,  even 
though  the  poultry  consisted  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  fowls,  is  the  sixth  part 
of  an  a^e.    The  reason  why  so  much  space  is  required  for  so  few  birds  is, 
that,  to  be  maintained  in  health,  they  require  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  and 
they  also  require  to  eat  grass,  and  different  other  kinds  of  green  food,  and  to 
pick  up  insects  and  sand,  and  other  objects.    Now,  though  all  these  articles 
might  be  supplied  to  them  in  the  poultry-house,  or  in  an  enclosure  in  front  of 
it,  of  a  few  yi^ds  square,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  fowls,  when  so  confined,  would 
not  keep  their  health.    The  criterion  of  the  size  of  the  poultry-yard,  there- 
fore, where  the  poultry  are  never  to  go  beyond  it,  is  the  growth  of  the  herbage 
on  its  surface ;  for,  unless  this  be  produced  in  a  certain  degree  of  vigour,  it 
will  neither  support  insects  nor  snails,  and,  consequently,  the  fowls  will  be 
deprived  of  their  animal  food ;  and  every  .cultivator  knows  that  grass  and  other 
herbage  will  not  grow  with  vigour  where  it  is  much  trodden  on  by  fowls. 
Where  different  kinds  of  poultry  are  kept,  for  the  supply  of  even  a  moderate- 
sized  family,  the  poultry-yard,  where  there  was  no  oUier  range  allowed  for 
the  fowls,  would  require  to  be  two  or  three  acres  in  extent;  but,  as  this  would 
be  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  inconvenient,  the  poultry-yard  ought  always^ 
if  possible,  to  be  so  costrived  as  to  have  a  free  communication  with  the  open 
fields,  or  even  with  the  nearest  public  road.    There  is  never  any  danger  of 
losing  the  fowls,  unless  by  thieves ;  for  not  only  will  they  return  home  every 
night,  at  roosting- time^  but  at  any  time  during  the  day,  on  the  appearance  of 
rain  or  thunder,  or  at-  any  hour  at  which  they  are  accustomed  to  be  fed. 
When  the  poultry-yard  is  at  some  distance  from  a  field  or  the  public  road, 
and  a  place  intervenes  into  which  the  poultry  cannot  be  admitted  to  run  at 
large,  a  pathway  through  it  may  be  fenced  off,  with  open  lattice-work  on  each 
side,  and  with  a  projecting  roof  to  throw  off  the  rain ;  or,  if  the  distance  does 
not  exceed  a  few  yards,  a  dry  tunnel  may  be  made  under  ground,  or  an 
«nelo0ed  way  over  a  wall,  or  through  any  out-building.    We  have  frequently 
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•een  iuniielt  of  tiiif  lort  andw  bam  iloon^  to  admit  fowli  ficom  tfce  ftm-yard 
to  the  rick-yard,  without  enteriog  the  barn ;  and  we  coBoeire  ao  endoaed 
gangway  fixed  to  a  garden  wall,  or  to  the  fence  of  a  iram»*groiiiid  (audi  aa  ia 
ahown  in  aeveral  of  Mr.  Rutger'a  deaignB,  in  preceding  pages  of  tibia  work), 
would  answer  the  purpose  oi  conducting  the  fowls  from  the  pouitcy-yaid  to 
the  public  road. 

438.  AU  pimUiy^om$$i  should  have  the  fiAowiiig  partieuUrs  attended  to  in 
their  construction.  They  should  all  face  the  south  or  sontii  oaat ;  and  all 
should  have  walls  hoUow,  or  of  sufficient  thiekneas  to  exclude  exireme  oald 
in  whiteri  and  excessire  heat  in  summer.  A  9-inch  brick  wall,  like  that 
employed  in  England,  is  not  sufficiently  warm,  OTen  ibr  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don, unless  the  bricks  be  kept  so  far  apart  as  to  form  a  Tacuity  of  at  least  2  in« 
in  the  interior  of  the  walL  The  height  of  the  side  walls  should  not  be  leaa 
than  7  or  8  feet ;  but  9  or  10  feet  would  be  preferable^  aa  admitting  move 
perfect  yentUation  by  openings,  corered  with  latticework  or  wire^  immediatdy 
under  the  roof.  The  side  waUs  should  be  plastered  with  cement,  or  widi 
sound  lime  and  sand,  so  as  not  to  harbour  insects,  and  to  admit  of  being 
washed  to  destroy  their  eggs,  if  any  should  have  been  deposited  ob  them. 
The  ceilings  should,  in  general,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  Boon 
should  be  laid  with  smooth  pavement,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  washed  o«t  as 
clean  as  any  kitchen  floor.  In  erery  poultry-house  there  ought  to  be  a  win- 
dow, with  the  sill  about  8  or  4  £retfirom  the  ground ;  the  sashes  being  glased, 
and  constructed  so  as  to  slide  past  each  other  in  grooves.  There  ahonld  be 
inside  shuttors  to  these  windows^  for  use  during  winter ;  and  outside  ^utteia^ 
hiffer-boarded,  to  close  during  summer,  when  the  sashes  are  kept  open  aU 
night  Close  under  the  eaves,  there  ought  to  be  an  opening  for  ventilaftionv 
exactly  over  the  window,  of  the  same  breadth,  and  a  foot  in  depth,  witfi  a 
wire  grating,  and  a  shutter  on  the  inside,  to  slide  in  grooves,  and  wlddi  riioald 
have  a  cord  attached  to  each  end,  hanging  down  within  reach,  so  aa  to  draw 
it  on  or  off  at  pleasure.  The  roofii  of  all  pooltry-houses  should  project  suffi- 
ciently to  protect  from  rain  the  side-walls,  and  the  outside  stair  w  ladder, 
which  is  made  for  the  fowls  to  get  up  to  their  roost;  and  there  ought  always 
to  be  gutters,  to  collect  the  water  from  the  roo^  so  as  to  keep  the  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  the  poultry-house  doors  as  diy  aa  possiUe.  Each 
kind  of  poultry  should  have  two  apartments :  one  for  roosting  in»  and  the 
other  for  laying  and  sitting  in ;  and,  in  large  estobUsbments,  there  naay  be 
two  or  three  other  houses,  for  fottening  in,  for  confining  individuals  rendered 
unfit  to  be  at  large  ftom  their  pugnacity  or  ficom  disease,  and  also  for  searing 
young  chickens,  unless  there  should  be  plenty  of  room  for  this  pwpose  in  the 
laying-houses. 

439.  FtUUnmff  pou/itrsf.— With  respect  to  fattening  poultry  of  every  kind, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  preceding  recommendatioBa  aa  to  fatten- 
iag- houses,  have  been  given  on  the  supposition  that  every  kind  of  cramming 
and  confinement  in  coops  for  fattening  is  to  be  given  up ;  and  that  the  fowls 
are  to  be  kept  constantly  in  good  mmdition,  and  only  confined  for  a  week  cr 
two  in  a  feeding-house,  with  a  small  yard  attached,  immediately  before  beiag 
killed.  We  may  also  observe  that  fowls,  so  for  fi^^m  fattenw^g  better  alone 
and  in  solitary  coops,  actually  eat  more,  and  consequently  fatten  faater»  when 
several  are  kept  together,  and  free  aoceaa  allowed  them  to  food  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.    A  correiqponding  system  has  for  some  years  past  been  adopted  far 
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feadiog  ilieep  and  otfttk,  and  with  rimilar  niceeti.  HaTing  thus  noticed  the 
requiaitei  eommoa  to  all  ponltry-honsea,  a  very  few  words  will  suiBce  to  state 
what  is  peculiar  to  each. 

440.  The  ken'h4m$e,  as  generally  lodging  the  most  numerous  and  useful 
class  of  poultry  in  a  yard^  requires  to  he  the  largest  The  roosting-house 
should  contain,  at  least,  a  square  foot  of  area  for  every  fowl  that  is  to  roost  in 
it;  this  average  allowing  rather  more  than  a  square  foot  for  foUgrown  fowls, 
and  less  for  chickens.  The  perches  for  roosting  on  may  either  form  a  slope 
from  within  3  ft,  of  the  ground,  to  within  the  same  distance  of  the«  ceiling ;  or 
they  may  form  a  floor  4  ft.  helow  the  ceiling ;  the  perches  heing  placed  across 
the  house,  and  ahout  18  in.  apart^  The  form  of  these  perches  ought  to  he 
square  or  angular  in  the  section ;  for  gallinaceous  fowls  cannot  hend  their 
toes  so  as  to  grasp  a  round  perch.  The  entrance  for  the  fowls  should  he  on  a 
level  with  the  roosting-floor,  from  which  the  ascent  and  descent  on  the  outside 
may  he  hy  a  ladder  formed  hy  nailing  fillets  of  wood  at  r^ular  distances  across 
a  hoard,  to  serve  as  steps ;  or,  which  is  more  architectural,  hy  neat  hrick  or 
stone  steps,  projected  from  the  waU.  In  the  inside,  there  may  be  a  portable 
wooden  kddiBr,  to  enable  any  chickens  which  may  have  follen  from  the  roost 
during  the  night  to  get  up  again  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  go  out  with  the 
other  fowls,  at  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  stair.  There  ought  to  be 
a  shutter  to  this  opening,  whidi  should  be  carefully  closed  every  night,  after 
the  fowls  have  g<me  to  roost,  in  order  to  exclude  vermin.  The  great  advan* 
tages  of  having  the  perches  all  on  one  level,  on  what  is  called  a  roosting-floor, 
instead  of  having  tbem  sloping  like  the  stage  of  a  green-house,  are,  that  the 
whole  of  the  fowls  roost  in  the  upper,  and  consequently  warmest,  part  of  the 
house ;  that  there  is  no  scrambling  among  the  stronger  fowls  to  get  to  the 
highest  perch,  in  consequence  of  which  the  weaker  ones  are  often  thrown 
down  and  hurt;  and  that  there  is  no  temptation  to  the  stronger  fowls  to  fly 
up  to  their  perches  at  night,  or  fly  down  in  the  morning,  which  always  deranges 
the  weaker  ones  that  are  obliged  to  go  up  and  down  to  their  perches  by  the 
ladder.  The  shutter  to  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  ladder  should 
be  opened  every  morning  at  sunrise ;  or,  when  the  sun  rises  earlier  than  A^e 
or  six  o'dock,  at  whatever  hour  the  workmen  are  accustomed  to  go  to  work, 
in  order  that  the  fowls  may  get  out  to  pick  up  snails,  worms,  and  insects,  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  and  before  these  vermin  have  returned  to  their  holes 
in  the  soU.  Afterwards,  the  large  door  and  all  the  windows  of  the  roosting^ 
house  should  be  opened,  and  left  in  that  state  till  towards  the  time  when  the 
fowls  usually  go  to  roost  The  floor,  in  the  mean  time,  should  have  been  care- 
frdiy  washed  out^  so  that,  on  the  return  of  the  fowls,  they  may  find  their 
roosting-house  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  in  every  part. 

44K  Tke  loafing  and  nUmff-houae  for  the  common  fowls  may  be  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  roostiog-house ;  but,  instead  of  being  furnished  with  a 
framework  of  perches  near  the  ceiling,  there  should  be  a  number  of  boxes 
about  18  inches  square,  each  with  a  little  doorway  cut  in  it  in  front,  for  the  hen 
to  eatat  and  come  out  A  row  of  these  boxes  should  be  ranged  along  the  side 
and  back  walls  on  the  floor,  for  sitting*boxes ;  above  these,  if  many  fowls  are 
kept,  may  be  another  row  of  boxes  for  laying  in,  with  similar  doorways,  and  a 
ledg^  alotig  them  in  front,  broad  enough  to  allow  the  hens  to  walk  along  it, 
and  which  may  be  ascended  to  by  a  ladder  (like  that  of  the  roosting-house)  at 
each  end.    When  the  hens  seem  inclined  to  sit,  the  requisite  number  of  eggs 
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is  put  into  one  of  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  for  the  hen  to  dt  on;  and  the  shoidd 
be  supplied  with  food  and  water  in  the  house,  to  prevent  her  from  leaving  her 
eggs  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Some  authors  direct  the  laying^ 
boxes  to  be  always  raised  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  but  ^s  is  unnecessary  if 
only  a  few  fowls  are  kept,  and  the  floor  is  quite  dry,  and  where  the  hens  have 
a  different  house  for  laying  in,  from  that  in  which  they  roost.  As  die  floor  of 
the  laying'house  will  not  be  so  dirty  as  that  of  the  roosting-house,  and  as  a 
moist  floor  would  occasion  cramp,  and  consequently  death  to  the  young 
chickens,  it  should  never  be  washed,  but  only  strewed  with  dean  sand  eveiy 
day,  the  dirty  sand  of  the  previous  day  being  first  swept  out 

442.  Warming  the  hmues  for  eommon  /otslt.—- Wherever  it  is  intended  to 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs  in  the  winter  season,  provision  sboold  be 
made  for  supplying  artificial  heat  to  all  the  houses  occupied  by  the  common 
fowls.  The  temperature  required  should  not  be  less  than  60^,  because  in  no 
case  do  fowb  lay  more  abundantly  than  in  common  cottages,  where  they  may 
be  said  to  live  with  the  family,  and  where  the  temperature  varies  in  the  winter 
season  from  50°  to  70^  The  means  of  supplying  heat  may  be  a  smoke  flue 
conducted  along  the  back  and  sides  of  each  of  the  bouses  (but  not  alcng  the 
front,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the  entrance) ;  or  hot-water  pipes  may  be 
used  in  a  similar  manner ;  or  there  may  be  a  small  stove  in  each  house.  By  a 
little  contrivance  one  fire  may  be  made  to  heat  three  or  four  houses.  It  may 
also  sometimes  happen  that  the  common  fowl-houses  may  be  built  over  a  cow- 
house, or  over  a  dung-pit;  or  what  might  frequently  be  the  case,  a  linnsg  of 
dung  might  be  heaped  up,  when  the  artificial  heat  was  wanted,  along  the  out- 
side of  the  back  wall  of  the  fowl-houses.  In  general,  the  difliculty  b  not  so 
much  in  contriving  means  of  heating,  as  in  convincing  persons  who  keep 
fowls,  that  artificial  heat  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  lay.  Eveiybody 
knows  that  eggs  are  cheaper  at  Midsummer  than  at  Christmas ;  though  but 
few  people  are  aware  that  the  only  reason  for  this  is,  the  increased  warmdi  of 
the  former  season. 

443.  A  fattemnff'houti  for  eommon  fowl$  may  be  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  roosting-house  and  the  laying-house  Where  the  fowls  are  fattened  in 
coops,  these  should  be  placed  round  the  walk ;  but,  as  we  recommend  the  free 
meUiod  of  fattening,  that  is  allowing  them  to  be  at  liberty,  with  plenty  of  food 
to  eat  when  they  please,  we  consider  no  furniture  necessary,  farther  than  some 
roosting-poles,  which  may  be  placed  round  the  walls  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  vessels  for  containing  the  food  and  water,  which 
may  be  set  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  In  front  of  the  fattening-houae  there 
should  be  a  space  enclosed  as  a  yard,  for  the  fowls  to  take  exercise  in ;  and  in 
this  yard  they  may  always  be  fed  in  mild  weather. 

444.  The  turkey- house  may  very  properly  adjoin  the  common  poultry- 
house,  and  it  need  not  differ  from  it  in  any  particular,  except  that  all  the 
details  of  fitting  up  may  be  one  fourth  part  larger.  The  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  outside  stair  should  be  one-fourth  higher,  and  on^fourth  wider ;  and 
the  roosting-poles  should  be  2  ft.  apart.  There  should  be  a  laying*house,  in 
which  the  boxes  may  be  2  ft.  square,  and  also  a  feeding-house  with  a 
feeding-yard. 

445.  Houtee  for  Ovinea  fowU  and  pea  fcwU  are  not  wanted,  as  these  birds 
can  seldom  be  brought  either  to  roost  or  lay  in  any  regular  house.  An  open 
shed  or  a  tree  will  generally  be  found  their  roosting-place,  and  if  the  poultry 
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enclosure  be  surrounded  by  » thick  hedge,  or  if  it  contain  clumps  or  tbieketi 
of  shrubs,  their  nests  will  commonly  be  found  there. 

446.  Hwi»e9  for  aquatic  fowU. — Where  only  a  few  geese  and  ducks  are 
kept,  one  house  will  be  sufficient  for  them,  provided  it  be  divided  into  three 
parts ;  one  for  the  common  lodging-place,  one  for  laying  and  sitting,  and  the 
other  for  fattening.  No  other  furniture  or  iittings-up  are  requisite  than  boxes 
for  the  laying  and  sitting- house ;  those  for  the  ducks  may  be  18  in.  wide,  and 
2  ft.  long ;  and  those  of  the  geese  proportionately  larger.  It  may  be  here 
observed,  that,  in  order  to  keep  ducks  and  geese,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
either  large  deep  ponds,  or  running  watef .  A  basin  of  a  few  yards  in  diame* 
ter,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  of  their  swimming  in  it,  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient,  provision  being  made  for  a  frequent  supply  of  fresh  water.  Where 
geese  are  kept  in  any  quantity  they  require  a  yard  by  themselves,  and  an 
extensive  range  of  pasturage,  as  they  are  fond  of  grass,  and  it  appears  essen- 
tial to  them ;  and  as,  when  confined  with  other  fowls,  they  become  very 
pugnacious  and  very  much  harass  hens  and  turkeys. 

•  447.  FowU  may  be  kept  on  a  stnaU  icale,  so  as  to  supply  the  family  with 
eggs,  by  purchasing  hens  in  a  laying  state,  and  furnishing  them  with  a  port> 
able  wooden  house,  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  nests ;  placing  this  in  a 
warm  situation,  as  in  a  stable  or  cow-house,  or  adjoining  a  kitchen  or  other 
room  having  constantly  a  fire  in  it ;  and  contriving  free  ingress  and  egress 
from  the  public  road,  or  from  some  extensive  space,  in  which  the  fowls  can 
run  about  and  find  vegetables  and  insects.  Besides  this  house  for  laying  in, 
there  would  require  to  be  another  adjoining  it,  and  of  the  same  size,  with 
perches  for  the  fowls  to  roost  on :  a  wooden  house  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  about 
the  same  length  and  breadth,  would  be  sufficient  for  roosting  ten  or  twelve 
full-grown  fowls,  and  one  of  half  that  size  would  be  sufficient  for  containing 
nests  for  them.  A  very  common  mode  in  which  small  fuwl-houses  of  this 
description  might  be  heated  is  by  a  pipe  of  hot  water,  communicating  with 
the  cistern  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire ;  and  many  other  methods  might  be 
suggested.  In  short,  if  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  common  fowl, 
in  order  to  lay  abundance  of  wholesome  eggs,  requires  abundance  of  farina- 
ceous food ;  an  extensive  range  of  surface  for  exercise,  and  for  picking  up 
green  meat,  insects,  worms,  and  other  animal  food,  and  the  small  stones 
and  gravel  necessary  for  digestion ;  and  that  when  the  fowl  is  not  in  active 
exercise,  it  should  be  in  a  temperature  of  between  50^  and  60^,  he  will  be  at 
no  loss  for  contrivances  not  only  to  keep  fowls,  but  to  insure  an  abundant 
supply  of  eggs  during  the  winter  season.  Fowls  should  also  always  have 
access  to  mortar,  lime-rubbish,  or  chalk ;  as  if  they  have  not,  they  will  lay 
«ggs  without  shells. 

448.  The  pigeon-house,  or  dovecot, — The  common  pigeon,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  may  be  kept  in  a  small  house,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
common  fowls ;  but  it  succeeds  better  in  buildings  somewhat  elevated,  or  in 
low  buildings  in  which  the  place  of  entrance  is  made  in  the  roof;  because 
pigeons  fiy  higher  than  any  other  domesticated  birds.  A  very  convenient 
situation  is  a  loft  over  some  other  building,  or  when  there  are  various  out- 
buildings,  a  turret  may  be  added  where  it  will  have  a  good  effect  in  an  archi* 
tectural  point  of  view,  and  the  interior  turned  into  a  place  for  pigeons.  All 
the  fiting  up  requisite  is  to  place  nests  against  the  wall ;  these  nests  consist 
of  open  boxes,  about  a  foot  square,  with  the  lower  side  projecting  3  or  4 
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inches  for  tbe  biTds  to  light  upon.  The  beit  food  for  pigeons  is  psias,  hut 
they  will  eat  oats  and  baiiey  like  the  common  fowL  Where  pigeons  hare 
not  an  extensive  range,  it  is  common  to  place  in  the  p%eoB- house  a  lump 
composed  of  lime  rubbish,  loam,  salt,  and  other  matten,  for  them  t»  peek  at 
occasionally,  and  which  it  is  found  prsTents  them  from  eating  the  lime  from 
chimney  tops,  and  other  parts  of  buildings  which  they  frequent.  Itt  genersl, 
a  pigeon-house  may  always  be  made  an  ornamental  object,  whether  ii  forms 
a  detached  building,  or  an  appendage  to  other  offices.  As  young  pigeons  are 
highly  valued  in  the  kitchen  for  pies,  and  fulUgrown  ones  for  substantia], 
savoury,  and  stimulating  food,  a  pigeon*house  is  a  very  desirable  i^pendage 
to  every  suburban  residence  that  has  land  attached ;  but,  where  theire  is  no 
land,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  keep  pigeons,  as  they  must  neoessarily  live  on  our 
neighbours. 

449.  Th€  opkary  is  an  enclosure  which  should  always,  if  possible,  be  of 
considerable  extent,  containing  houses  for  different  kinds  of  birds.  These 
houses  may  be  small  rustic  structures,  each  with  an  enclosed  oourt^  and 
covered  with  netting  or  wirework,  to  prevent  the  birds  from  flying  away,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  other  birds  in  a  wild  state.  In  Uiese 
•mall  enclosures  the  young  are  reared;  and,  when  full-grown,  they  are 
allowed  during  the  day  to  go  at  large  in  the  aviary  ground.  An  aviary, 
where  there  are  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  birds  to  be  kept,  should  never 
be  attempted  where  there  ib  less  than  an  acre  of  ground ;  because  few  things 
disfigure  either  grass  or  plants  so  much  as  a  superabundance  of  fowls  among 
them,  while  the  injury  to  the  birds  themselves,  for  want  of  space  for  exerdse,. 
is  proportionately  great  The  birds  commonly  kept  in  aviaries  in  the  neigln 
bourhood  of  London  are,  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  partridges,  quaUs ;  red, 
black,  and  wood  grouse;  pigeons,  tnrtle-doves,  Muscovy  ducks,  the  Canadian 
goose,  the  bustard,  gulls,  and  curious  varieties  of  the  common  fowl,  such  as 
bantams,  &c.  There  is  however  no  limit  to  the  number  of  species  and 
varieties  of  birds  that  may  be  kept  in  aviaries,  provided  there  are  abundance 
of  space,  and  ample  pecuniary  means.  A  number  of  the  exotic  birdi 
require  artificial  heat  in  their  roosting-plaees  during  the  winter  season ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  kinds  mentioned  above  as  commonly  kept  in 
aviaricB. «  The  handsomest  places  of  this  kind  that  we  know,  near  London, 
are  at  Wobum  Abbey  in  Bedfordshire,  and  at  Cobham  Hall  in  Kent  There 
was  formerly  a  tolerably  complete  aviary  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa, 
at  Chiswick ;  but  it  has  been  given  up  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  most  com- 
plete aviary  in  England  for  nnging  biids,  is  at  Knowlesly  Hall,  near  LiverpooL 

450.  The  moan  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  ornaments  to  a  piece  ^  water 
of  two  or  three  acres  in  extent ;  and  it  is  useful  in  keeping  the  surface  of  the 
water  free  from  weeds.  Swans  require  very  little  care  from  man,  except  that 
of  feeding  them  during  severe  weather  in  winter,  and  having  a  email  house 
for  the  protection  of  their  young.  Whenever  there  is  a  considerable  piece  of 
water  in  the  grounds  of  a  residence,  there  may  not  only  be  swans,  but  ducks 
of  different  kinds,  curious  geese,  gulls,  and  other  aquatic  fowls.  Hie  swans, 
as  we  have  above  observed,  are  useful  for  keeping  the  water  free  hom  weeds, 
and  the  others  for  keeping  the  adjoining  grounds  free  from  worms,  slngi^ 
snails,  &c. 

451.  The  rabhUry, — Rabbits  may  frequently  be  kept  in  the  aviary,  thoogh, 
unless  the  extent  of  ground  be  considerable,  they  are  better  in  an  area  by 
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themselres.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rabbits  reared  for  tbe  market  $  one  is 
the  common  wild  rabbit,  which  is  kept  in  warrens,  and  the  stock  taken  by 
nets  or  traps,  as  it  is  wanted  to  be  used  or  sent  to  market;  and  the  other,  the 
animal  in  a  highly  artificial  state,  kept  in  hutches  or  small  boxes,  and  fattened 
like  fowls  for  killing :  the  flesh  of  rabbits  of  the  latter  kind  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  wholesome  ;  and,  leaving  the  treatment  of  them  to  those  who  advo- 
cate cramming  fowls  and  stall-feeding  oxen,  we  shall  close  what  we  have  to 
say  on  this  subject,  by  recommending  the  keeping  of  rabbits,  of  what  are 
called  the  wild  or  common  kind,  in  a  house  with  a  small  yard  attached,  to 
serve  as  a  warren  or  place  of  exercise.  The  house  may  form  one  of  the  same 
range  as  the  poultry^houses ;  and  the  warren  may  either  be  close  to  the  rab- 
bit-bouse, or  at  any  convenient  distance  from  it,  communicating  with  it  by  a 
covered  way.  The  artificial  warren  may  be  50  or  60  feet  square  :  if  the  sab* 
soil  be  diy,  the  surface  or  floor  of  the  warren  may  be  sunk  2  or  3  ft.,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  rising  S  or  4  feet  above  the  natural  sur&ce  of  the 
ground ;  but,  if  the  subsoil  be  moist,  then  the  warren  may  be  made  in  the 
form  of  a  raised  ridge,  and  surrounded  by  a  dwatf  wall,  surmounted  by  an 
open  fence.  The  use  of  the  warren  is  for  the  rabbits  to  take  exercise  in  by 
burrowing ;  and  hence,  when  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  free  for  this  puxpose, 
it  ought  to  be  made  so  by  deep  trenching,  and  by  the  addition  of  sand.  In 
order  to  admit  a  free  cireulation  of  air  to  the  waxren,  and  also  to  admit  of 
seeing  it  at  pleasure,  it  should  never  be  surrounded  by  a  high  close  fence ; 
but  a  sunk  wall  will  always  be  necessary,  to  prevent  the  rabbits  from  burrow- 
ing into  the  adjacent  grounds.  The  rabbits  should  never  be  fed  in  the  war- 
ren, but  dways  in  the  rabbit-house;  and  this  should  be  done  at  stated  times^ 
in  order  that  the  rabbits  may  acquire  the  habit  of  appearing  there  regularly. 
452.  The  apiary  is  another  source  of  interest  to  all  who  live  in  the  countiy, 
and  fortunately  it  may  be  indulged  in  by  the  humblest  labourer,  no  less  than 
by  the  wealdiiest  citizen,  provided  there  are  fields  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood containing  flowers.  A  beehive,  when  there  is  no  room  for  it  any- 
where else,  may,  like  a  pigeon-house,  or  even  a  garden  of  pots,  be  placed  on 
the  roof  of  the  house.  Much  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  written  on  the 
subject  of  bees;  and  the  kinds  of  hives  are  proportionately  numerous.  In- 
stead of  pointing  out  what  we  consider  to  be  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
principal  of  these,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  observing  that,  where  little  or 
no  attention  can  be  paid  to  the  bees,  except  perhaps  at  the  swarming  season, 
the  common  hive  of  the  country,  whatever  that  may  be, — for  example  the 
straw  hive  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  the  trunk  or  pipe  hive 
in  Poland,  and  the  cork  hive  in  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  will,  in  our  opinion, 
be  found  the  best,  because  everybody  understands  it ;  but  that,  where  there 
is  leisure,  and  a  disposition  to  attend  to  bee  culture,  Nutt's  hives  are  by  far  the 
best  that  have  been  yet  invented.  It  has  been  a  great  object  with  the  inven- 
tors of  hives  to  devise  means  for  taking  the  honey  without  killing  the  bees ; 
and  Mr.  Nutt  not  only  effects  this,  but  what  is  of  incomparably  more  impor- 
tance, he  prevents  young  bees  from  being  generated,  except  when  they  are 
wanted,  and  consequently  prevents  swarming  with  aU  its  attendant  troubles. 
The  principle  upon  which  all  Mr.  Nutt's  improvements  are  founded,  is  that  of 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the  hives,  so  that  the  bees  may  breed  in  one 
temperature,  and  make  their  honey  in  another.  Under  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  the  queen  bee  will  not  lay  eggs,  nor  will  these  eggs  be  hatched ;  while 
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the  pTOcera  of  collecting  mi  "~ 

itoring  up  honey  go«  on  with- 
out much  reference  to  tempera- 
ture, provided  the  »uii  ihinel. 
Nutt't  hive  require*  to  be  placed 
Tinder  lome  description  of  co- 
ver or  bee-hoiwe.  This  should, 
in  general,  be  lo  contrived  ai 
to  leave  free  acceii  to  the  hive 
behind,  and  hence  it  can  never 
be  placed  againit  a  wall  or 
■gain)!  a  houae.  It  may  be 
in  a  detached  building,  contitt- 
ing  of  a  ruitic  atmcture  cover- 
ed with  bark;  or  it  may  be 
placed  under  a  roof  open  on 
every  tide,  the  propi  being 
nntic  pillan,  and  the  roof  being 
covered  with  thatch,  reed«, 
woodman's  chips,  spimy,  bark, 
heath,  or  timaar  materiale. 
Fig.  217.  shows  a  handsome 
bee-canopy  of  this  kind,  cover- 
ing one  of  Nutt's  hives,  which  stand*  in  a  recess  in  the  pleasoro-ground  «t 
Chipstead  Hace,  in  Kent.  At  Bayswater,  our  Nutfs  hive  is  placed  in  th« 
front  of  a  reranda  (see  fig.  218.),  in  a  line  with  iUpiUars,  and  is  coo»eqi»a>Uy 
proteoted  from   perpendicular 

rain;  but  as  the  excessive  heat  "~ 

of  summer  is  equally  injurious 
with  rain,  it  ii  protected  from 
that,  and  from  the  sudden  in- 
fluence of  either  heat  or  cold 
in  winter,  byacasiDgofbroom 
and  heath.  The  hwsk  of  the 
hive,  where  the  doors  are,  on 
opening  which  the  bees  may 
h«  seen  at  work,  is  most  con- 
veniently examined  from  the 
veranda. 

463.  Tlu  fithpMtdi.  —  The 
custom  of  keeping  fish  in  the 
grounds  of  country  residences 
is  much  less  common  now  than 
it  waa  in  the  days  when,  from 
the  whole  country  Wing  Ca- 
tholic, fish  was  essential  as  ao 
article  of  food  two  days  in  every 
week;  and  when  the  commu- 
nication between  the  interior 
and  the  sea  was  so  slow,  aa  to 
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be  unavailable  for  the  transport  of  fish.  Nevertheless,  fishponds,  vhereyer 
they  can  be  made,  are  not  only  sources  of  beauty  in  the  landscape,  but  of 
interest  and  use  with  reference  to  the  fish  that  may  be  reared  and  fed 
in  them.  In  every  garden,  however  small,  and  even  in  every  green-house 
or  conservatory,  there  may  be  a  vase  or  small  basin  for  gold  and  silver 
fifth.  These  require  very  little  care,  whether  in  the  house  or  in  the  open 
air,  except,  in  the  latter  case,  breaking  the  ice  in  winter,  to  admit  air  when 
the  water  is  frosen  over.  Should  the  fish,  however,  be  intended  to  breed,  the 
pond  must  be  in  a  warm  situation,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  water  early  in  the  season ;  and  the  margin  must  be  shallow 
and  sandy,  as  it  is  only  in  shallow  water  on  a  sandy  bottom,  or  on  roots  or 
bundles  of  sticks,  that  fish  will  deposit  their  spawn.  The  carp,  the  tencb, 
and  the  perch  are  the  most  convenient  fishes  for  managing  in  artificial  ponds ; 
and,  throughout  Europe,  they  are  more  used  for  this  purpose,  than  any  other 
kinds.  Of  these,  the  carp  is  incomparably  the  best,  on  account  of  its  aston- 
ishing fecundity,  its  large  size,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  grows  when 
well  fed,  notwithstanding  the  great  age  which  it  has  been  known  to  attain. 
To  manage  carp  properly,  three  ponds  are  requisite;  one  for  breeding, 
another  for  rearing,  and  a  third  for  feeding.  In  the  spawning  or  breeding 
pond,  full-grown  fish  should  be  put  early  in  Spring ;  the  season  for  spawning 
being  firom  the  latter  end  of  May  till  the  beginning  of  July,  the  time  varjring 
according  to  the  warmth  of  the  season.  After  spawning,  the  old  fish  are  put 
back  into  the  feeding  pond,  and  the  young  fry  left  to  themselves  till  the 
spawning  season  approaches  in  the  following  year.  They  are  then  removed 
to  the  nursing-pond,  where  they  remain  about  two  years,  the  time  varying 
according  to  their  arowth.  Every  season  the  nursing-pond  is  drawn,  and  all 
the  fish  which  are  Vbove  5  in.  in  length,  put  into  the  feeding-pond ;  whence 
the  largest  are  taken  out  as  wanted  for  use.  When  wanted  of  extraordinaiy 
size,  they  may  be  kept  in  stews,  and  fed  with  garbage,  boiled  potatoes,  bread, 
boiled  rice,  or  any  soft  substance  which  does  not  require  mastication.  Their 
natural  food  consists  of  the  larvse  of  insects,  worms,  and  soft  aquatic  plants. 
The  pond  in  which  the  feeding  fish  are  kept,  should  be  rather  deep,  and  have 
a  soft  marly  or  muddy  bottom,  and  a  warm  exposure ;  the  water  should  be 
soft,  and  this  it  generally  is  on  marly  soils :  when  carp  are  fed  in  stews,  they 
should  be  kept  in  rain  water.  A  carp  will  usually  attain  the  weight  of  3  lbs. 
in  six  years,  and  6  lbs.  in  ten  years.  The  largest  ever  caught  was  not  quite 
20  lbs.  weight.  They  are  in  season  from  October  to  April.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  stocking  ponds,  and  raising  and  fattening  carp,  is  reduced  to  a  regular 
system,  which  is  practised  extensively  in  the  interior  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  more  particularly  of  Prussia.  But  in  villa  pleasure-grounds,  it  may  be  tried 
with  a  single  pond ;  taking  care  to  reduce  the  number  of  fish  by  using  some 
of  the  largest  every  year  in  the  proper  season.  From  300  to  400  carp  to  an 
acre,  is  the  number  allowed  in  the  feeding-ponds  in  Prussia ;  but  in  these 
ponds  very  little  food  is  given,  and  hence  the  range  required  is  the  greater. 
The  tench  is  generally  kept  in  the  same  pond  as  the  carp,  and  requires  the 
same  treatment  It  will,  however,  thrive,  and  even  attain  an  extraordinary 
size,  in  situations,  and  in  stagnant  fetid  water,  where  no  other  fish  would 
live.  The  tench  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  requires  less  oxygen  than  any 
other  fish.  Mr.  Yarrdl,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Britith  Fithe»^  sajrs 
that  the  tench  can  breathe  when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  reduced  to  the 
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5000th  pari  of  the  bulk  of  tho  water ;  ordmarj  river  water  usually  '^«"**^"ifff 
the  100th  part  of  oxygen.  Hence,  tench  wOl  thrire  in  deep  mnddy  bolei^ 
where  no  other  fish  could  exist ;  though,  in  this  case,  they  should  be  kept  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  dear  water,  before  using  for  the  table,  in  order  that  the 
muddy  taste  may  go  off.  The  tench  is  covered  with  a  thick  sHmy  matteri 
which  is  said  to  have  a  healing  property  for  other  fish  if  they  rub  themselves 
against  it  when  they  are  wounded ;  and  hence  the  tench  is  vulgarly  called  die 
fishes'  physician.  The  perch  requires  clearer  water  than  either  the  carp  or 
the  tench,  and  will  thrive  in  riven  where  the  current  is  not  too  rapid.  When 
kept  in  stews,  there  should  be  a  stream  of  water  constantly  running  through 
these.  The  perch  eats  worms,  flies,  and  young  fish  of  its  own  kind,  and  also 
minnows,  and  small  roach,  dace,  6sc,  The  eel  thri? es  in  deep,  muddy,  ahady 
ponds,  where,  however,  the  water  must  not  be  stagnant  Eels  attain  the 
greatest  siae  in  millponds,  or  in  muddy  rivers,  in  the  soft  banks  of  which  they 
can  bury  themselves  12  or  16  inches  deep,  while  the  stream  coDtinuea  con- 
stantly running  its  course  over  the  mud,  and  where  they  are  frequently  fipund, 
and  dug  out  or  speared,  in  the  winter.  In  stews  they  may  be  fed  at  diacrs- 
tion,  with  snails,  frogs,  woims,  &c. ;  and  wUl  attain  a  large  sise,  but  they  are 
seldom  kept  in  ponds,  as  they  destroy  other  fish.  It  is  not  known  to  many 
persons  that  the  eel,  in  the  summer  season,  firequentiiy  quits  the  water  during 
the  night,  and  wanden  among  grass  in  search  of  ilngs,  irogs,  and  woime; 
yet  this  is  the  case,  and  where  there  is  a  mill-pond,  or  a  dam  between  two 
ponds,  large  eels  may  often  be  seen  in  a  warm  summer's  evening,  when  the 
meadows  are  wet  with  dew,  making  their  way,  with  an  undulating,  or  wrig- 
gling, though  not  very  rapid  motion,  through  the  long  grass,  in  search  of  find, 
or  from  one  pond  to  the  other.  The  pike  grows  to  a  lane  aise  in  stews  or 
pondsi  where  it  requires  dear  and  hard  water;  but  it  is  v  voraciona  that  ite 
keep  is  very  expensive,  as  it  devours  all  the  other  fish,  and  even  all  the  fry  of 
its  own  spedes  that  come  within  its  reach.  '*  Eight  pike,"  says  Mr.  Jeese, 
*^  about  5  lbs.  weight  each,  consumed  nearly  800  gudgeons  in  three  weeks.*' 
"  In  default  of  other  fish,"  says  Mr.  YarreU,  "  pikes  will  seise  mcvor-hcni^ 
dueks,  or  indeed  any  animals  of  small  die,  whether  alive  or  dead."  TWy 
swim  rapidly,  and  dart  at  their  prey  with  great  fierceness;  and  firom  thia^ 
their  extraordinary  strength  and  boldness,  and  their  voradty,  they  afifbnl 
more  sport  than  most  other  kinds  of  fish  to  the  angler.  The  roach  and  daee 
are  sometimes  kept  in  ponds,  and  have  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  water, 
but  their  flesh  is  innpid  and  woolly.  Gudgeons,  and  other  common  small 
fish»  are  usually  found  in  rivers;  as  are  trout,  which,  however,  may  be  kept^ 
and  will  attain  a  large  sise,  in  ponds  which  have  a  hard  rocky  bottom,  dear 
water,  and  a  constant  stream  running  through  them. 

464.  Other  ammak  tkai  laajr  be  kepi  ta  camUrg  reudemeee. — Thoee  who 
wish  to  add  to  their  sources  of  recreation  and  amusement  may  keep  land 
tortoises,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  proposed  to  keep  rabbits,  but 
with  a  smaller  exereinag-ground,  and  they  may  feed  them  with  com,  meal, 
and  succulent  vegetables,  and  use  them  as  food ;  or  they  may  keep  diem  in 
the  open  gardeni  being  fed  with  letttfces,  cabbages,  &e.,  and  sJlowed  to 
burrow  in  the  soil  during  winter.  Tortoises,  however,  cannot  be  kqpt,  except 
in  mild  dtuations,  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  they  are  very 
impatient  of  odd.  The  tree  firog,  which  feeds  on  flies,  might  be  kept  in 
cages,  or  at  liberty,  in  green-houses  and  vineries ;  either  merely  aa  an  onsa- 
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malt,  or  to  destroy  tbe  flies  and  other  mseete :  and  the  large  green  frog  might 
be  kept  in  pondsy  and  fed  for  culinary  purposes,  as  it  is  in  France,  Qermany, 
and  Italy.  The  edible  snail  (Hiliz  pom&tia  Z.)  might  be  kept,  as  it  is  near 
Vienna,  in  large  pits  covered  with  boards,  and  fed  with  cabbage  leaves  and 
other  vegetables.  The  river  crawiish  (^stacus  fluvl&tilis)  is  not  very  common 
in  Britain,  but  it  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  the 
marshy  meadows  of  the  Vistula,  near  Warsaw.  These  fish  are  reckoned  a 
great  delieaey  on  the  ContinenI,  either  boiled  and  eaten  cold  like  shrimps,  or 
put  into  soup.  In  England  they  are  found  in  meadows  on  the  margins  of 
the  Trent;  and  it  might  amuse  a  curious  suburban  resident  desirous  of 
making  ejcperiments,  to  try  to  subject  them  to  cultivation.  The  medicinal 
leech,  which  lives  chiefly  on  the  spawn  of  fish  or  of  frogs,  might  easily  be 
kept  in  small  ponds,  provided  care  were  taken  to  prevent  it  from  getting  to 
the  fishponds ;  durihg  summer,  the  leeches  come  out  on  the  grass  in  search  of 
snails  and  other  food  during  night,  and  during  winter  they  go  into  deep  water. 
The  silkworm,  wherever  there  is  a  white  mulberry  tree,  or  abundance  of 
lettuces,  may  be  reared,  and  silk  produced  as  an  amusement  The  eggs, 
which  may  be  procured  in  Covent  Garden  market  in  May  and  June,  require 
to  be  hatched  in  a  temperature  of  from  6(f  to  80°,  on  dry  shelves,  kept  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  and  the  worms  require  to  be  carefiilly  tended  and  well 
fed.  The  silkj  however,  produced  in  England,  is  of  no  value  but  as  a 
curiosity,  from  its  want  of  tenacity ;  the  thread  only  acquiring  the  necessary 
toughness  to  enable  it  to  be  reeled  and  spun  with  a  view  to  profit,  in  a  hot 
and  dry  climate. 

455.  The  lee-hoiue, — Ice  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  cellar  with  as  much  ease  as 
cosls,  wine,  or  beer.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  have  the  walls  and  roof  of 
eictra  thickness,  so  as  to  exclude  heat;  or  to  have  them  built  double,  or  bat- 
tened, and  lathed  and  plastered.  By  the  last  process,  a  vacuity  is  formed 
completely  round  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  ice^chamber ;  and  a  similar  vacuity 
should  be  formed  under  the  floor,  communicating  with  a  drain  having  a  trap, 
80  as  to  convey  away  any  water  that  may  collect  from  the  thawing  of  the  ice, 
without  admitting  fresh  air  by  the  drain;  This  cellar  should  either  have 
double  doors  plaeed  2  or  3  feet  distant  from  each  other ;  or,  when  the  ice  is 
put  in,  an  ample  space  should  be  left  between  it  and  the  door,  in  order  to 
allow  room  for  a  large  quantity  of  straw,  to  serve  as  a  nonconducting  medium 
to  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pass  through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  In 
filling  an  ice-cellar,  the  ice,  having  been  first  collected  and  laid  down  near  it, 
is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  then  pounded  till  it  becomes  a  powder  com- 
posed of  particles  not  larger  than  those  of  sand  or  coarse  salt.  It  is  then 
carried  into  the  cellar,  and  laid  up  in  a  heap,  beating  each  layer  as  depo- 
sited, so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a  compact  mass,  and  occasionally  sprink- 
ling a  little  water  over  it,  in  order  to  consolidate  it.  An  improved  method 
consists  in  using  water  impregnated  with  salt,  by  dissolving  10  lbs.  of  common 
salt  in  10  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  pouring  it  on  the  ice  through  a  common 
garden  watering-pot,  every  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness,  as  the  cellar  is  filling. 
The  ice,  in  cellan  filled  in  this  manner,  will  be  found  when  opened  in  sum- 
mer, to  consist  of  one  solid  mass  of  ice,  which  cannot  be  broken  without  the 
pickaxe,  it  will  keep  much  longer  without  thawing  in  the  cellar,  and  also 
much  longer  when  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  because  salt  water,  and  conse- 
quently salted  ice,  has  a  much  less  capacity  for  heat  than  fresh  water  or  fresh 
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ice.  This  mode  of  keeping  ice  was  first  adopted  by  Mr.  Jamed  Tomg-,  gar- 
dMier  at  WiHford  House,  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  induced  to  try  it,  becaiae 
the  icehouse  there  was  placed  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  the  tun  abiniiig  ob 
it  from  rising  to  setting.  Before  the  use  of  salt^  it  was  found  impoaaible  to 
keep  the  ice  above  a  year;  but,  afterwards,  it  was  kept  three  years,  and  the 
last  of  it  was  found  to  be  as  good  as  the  first 

456.  The  iee-eellar. — ^The  cool  temperature  by  whieh  the  ice  must  be  suf- 
rounded,  to  make  it  keep,  has  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  niches  or  shelres 
within  the  ice-house,  or  in  the  passage  leading  to  it,  for  keeping  artidea  cool 
in  the  summer  season.  This  has  been  tried  with  great  success  in  the  case  of 
common  ice-houses ;  and  it  wotdd  in  all  probabOity  succeed  in  the  ease  of 
ice-cellars,  though  the  difficulty  in  this  last  case  would  perhaps  be  increased 
from  the  want  of  ventilation.  We  have  already,  in  this  work,  expressed  our 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  the  place  for  keeping  the 
ice  connected  with  the  dwelling-house,  either  as  a  cellar  under  the  living- 
rooms,  or  as  a  cellar  under  some  of  the  out-door  offices^  and  to  place  it  under 
the  care  of  the  butler,  than  to  form  it  in  the  park  or  pleasiue-greands^  and 
place  it  under  the  care  of  the  gardener.  However,  as  the  common  prtju- 
dice  is  in  favour  of  ice-houses  built  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  open  grounds^ 
we  shall  here  describe  one  of  these  formed  according  to  the  best  principles. 

457.  OtU-^f-door  iee-houses. — Where  the  soil  is  wet,  and  does  not  admit  of 
underground  drainage,  the  icehouse  may  be  constructed  above  the  natural 
surface,  and  afterwards  surrounded  and  covered  with  a  mound  of  earth ;  it 
being  farther  protected  from  the  heat  by  trees  or  shrubs,  or  what  is  perhaps 
preferable  to  either,  by  a  covering  of  giant  ivy.  The  common  form  of  out- 
door ice-houses  is  an  inverted  cone,  and  the  supposed  advantage  of  this  Ibm 
is,  that  as  part  of  the  ice  thaws,  the  remainder  slides  down  the  sides  of  the 
cone,  and  still  keeps  in  one  compact  body.  This  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  the 
advantage  by  no  means  compensates  for  the  difficulty  of  constructing  an  ice- 
house in  the  conical  form.  A  plain  square  room,  with  double  side  wall%  say 
a  foot  apart,  a  double  arch  over,  and  a  double  floor  under,  nrhich  can  be  built 
with  the  same  ease  as  any  common  cellar,  will,  all  other  circumstances  being 
alike  favourable,  keep  the  ice  as  long  as  any  conical  form  whatever.  Where 
there  is  a  doubt  of  being  able  to  exclude  the  heat,  treble  walls,  roo^  and 
floor  may  be  resorted  to ;  and  the  entrance,  which  should  always  be  three  or 
four  yards  in  length,  instead  of  being  straight,  may  be  made  crooked,  with  a 
door  at  each  turn.  The  space  between  at  least  two  of  the  doors  shovdd 
always  be  filled  with  straw ;  and,  to  render  the  removal  of  this  straw  easy, 
when  there  was  occasion  to  pass  from  the  outer  door  to  the  ice,  it  might  he 
put  into  two  or  more  canvass  bags,  like  immense  cushions,  which  might  be 
hooked  to  the  ceiling  and  the  sides,  so  as  to  close  up  every  interstice.  The 
space  between  the  second  and  third  doors  may  be  widened,  and  fitted  up 
with  shelves  for  holding  articles  which  require  to  be  kept  cool,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  if  they  were  placed  in  the  ice-house.  Fiff,  21 9.  is  a  section, 
and  fy,  220.  a  ground  plan,  of  an  ice-house  on  the  inverted  cone  principle^ 
but  of  ad*  improved  construction.  This  form,  as  usually  employed  in  Engli^ 
country  seats,  frequentiy  fails  in  keeping  the  ice,  from  not  having  double 
walls  and  double  or  treble  doors,  or  from  imperfect  drainage ;  but  the  plan 
now  submitted  is  free  from  these  defects,  and  will  keep  ice  throughout  the 
year  in  any  climate,  if  covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  earth  or  straw. 
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In  this  design,  a  u  the  well  or 
cellar  for  the  ice;  h,  b,  drain 
from  ita  bottom,  for  eanying 
off  Bttch  water  as  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  thawing 
of  the  ice ;  c,  a  trap  in  this 
drain  to  prevent  the  external 
air  Arom  communicating  with 
that  of  the  ice-honae ;  and  d,  a 
leaden  pipe  fW>m  this  trap,  conf> 
nected  with  a  small  pump  at  e. 
The  object  of  this  pump  is  to 
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allow  of  making  use,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  of  the  very  cold  water  pro- 
duced by  the  thawing  of  the  ice,  either  for  cooling  wines  or  water ;  and  in  order 
that  there  may  always  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  water  produced  by  the 
melted  ice  in  the  trap,  it  may  be  made  of  considerable  sise,  so  as  to  serye  as  a 
resenroir  or  weU.  This  water  would  be  very  nearly  as  cold  as  the  ice,  and  might 
be  used  for  all  the  same  purposes ;  while  it  would  have  ike  great  advantage  of 
being  obtainable  immediately,,  whenever  it  was  wanted,  and  with  very  little 
trouble.  There  are  five  doors  to  this  ice-house,  at  /,  ^,  A,  i,  and  k ;  and  a  vacuity 
(/),  one  foot  wide,  between  the  two  walls  surrounding  the  cellar,  and  covering 
the  inner  division  of  the  passage  (m).  This  passage  may  be  fitted  up  with 
shelves,  as  a  place  for  keeping  vegetables  and  various  other  articles  of  food 
(raw  or  cooked)  fresh  during  summer.  The  cone  containing  the  ice  being 
supposed  to  be  under  ground,  the  natural  level  of  the  surface  is  shown  at 
II  «i ;  and  the  whole  superstructure  may  be  covered  in  Britain,  to  the  depth 
of  2  or  3  feet  with  earth,  planted  with  ivy  and  surrounded  with  trees*  In 
warmer  climates  the  depth  of  earth  ought  to  be  increased  to  8  or  10  feet* 
Hie  size  of  the  weU  ought  also  to  be  enlarged,  and  there  might  be  even  a 
third  vacuity  round  it.  The  space  between  the  doors  i  and  k  should  be  filled 
up  by  a  barley-straw  cushion,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  simOar  cushions 
agunst  the  doors  g  and  A,  at  least  during  summer.  The  two  recesses,  o  and 
Pf  are  here  shown  only  2  ft.  in  depth ;  but^  by  making  the  walls  behind  them 
of  brick,  that  depth  may  be  increased  at  pleasure.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that,  in  situations  where  brick  is  cheaper  than  stone,  all  the  walls  in  this 
design  may  be  built  hoUow;  and  that  the  side  walls  of  the  ice-well  need  not 
be  more  than  the  width  of  a  brick  in  thickness,  the  one  wall  being  tied  into 
the  other.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that,  if  it  should  be  inconvenient  to 
cover  the  building  with  earth,  a  covering  of  straw  or  reeds,  or  even  planting 
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ivj  against  the  outside  walls,  and  surrounding  the  wliole  with  a  few  trees^ 
will  be  equally  efficient  in  keeping  out  the  heat.  If  trees  cannot  be  planted, 
on  account  of  the  toil,  or  of  shutting  out  any  view,  a  slight  roof  elevated  oo 
props  of  any  sort  will  have  the  same  effect  One  of  the  most  effective  ice- 
houses that  we  have  ever  seen,  was  sheltered  in  this  manner  by  a  wire  treUia, 
covered  with  Ayrshire  roses,  honeysuckles,  clematis,  and  Virginian  creeper. 
Ice*houses  may  be  built  square  just  as  well  as  round;  and  are  at  lesa  expenfe, 
as  effective  above  the  surface  as  under  it  A  square  ice-house  above  ground, 
or  sunk  3  ft  into  it,  may  have  treble  hollow  floors  farmed  of  bricks  on  edge, 
covered  with  footrtiles  or  flagstones ;  and  its  side  walls  may  be  treble  also, 
and  buQt  of  bricks  on  edge.  To  form  the  roof,  a  9 -inch  semicircular  arch 
may  be  first  thrown  on  these  walls,  and  over  this  arch  three  vacuities  built  of 
bricks  on  edge  and  tiles :  there  may  be  five  doors,  as  in  Jig.  220. ;  and  the 
whole  may  be  covered  with  a  cone  of  earth  or  thatch  4  ft.  thick,  and  clothed 
with  giant  ivy.  In  fiust,  by  the  use  of  framework,  or  a  stratum  of  loose 
stones  to  keep  the  ice  fk'om  the  ground  and  to  allow  the  water  produced  by 
its  thawing  to  drain  away  from  it,  and  abundance  of  thatch,  ice  may  be  kept 
above  ground  just  as  eadly  as  potatoes.  Ice-houses  are,  however,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  of  comparatively  little  importance,  from  the  number  of  freesing 
machines,  refrigerators,  and  other  machines  for  making  and  keeping  ice, 
which  have  been  lately  invented. 


SECTION    III. 

^      TH8   SCaiffERY   OP  A   COURTRT  MAHSIOlf   AESlOBIfCfi* 

458.  Oeneral  ob$0r9aUaiu» — Every  place  may  be  considered  as  producang 
tfiree  leading  impressions  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger :  that  called  forth  by  the 
entrance  lodge,  gates,  and  the  portion  of  the  approach  which  is  seen  thraugh 
the  latter;  that  which  is  produced  by  the  first  good  view  of  the  house, 
obtained  from  the  approach  road;  and  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  draw- 
ing-room windows,  after  entering  the  house.  There  are  many  houaea  in 
romantic  or  other  extraordinary  situations,  to  which  these  remarica  may  not 
be  strictly  applicable ;  but  that  they  axe  so  to  all  country  houses  is^  compara- 
tively flat  or  tame  countries,  we  think  few  persons  of  observation  will,  doubt 
In  this  section,  therefore,  we  shall  submit  a  few  supplementary  observati<Mu 
on  each  of  these  points,  commencing  with  the  entrance  lodge  and  gates. 

459.  Tke  entrance  lodge  emd  gai^ — Good  sense  dictates  that  the  archite«y 
ture  of  the  entrance  lodge  and  gates  should  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
house ;  aud  hence,  if  the  dwelling-house  and  offices  have  any  marked  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman,  Italian,  Gothic,  or  other  styles,  the  same  ought  also  to 
be  obvious  in  the  lodge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  architecture  of  the  house 
and  offices  be  mixed,  or  anomalous,  so  may  be  that  of  the  lodge  $  <^  the  lodge 
may  be  wholly  in  any  one  of  the  styles  which  is  mixed  up  with  the  others  in 
the  mansion.  That  in  every  case  the  lodge  ought  to  be  in  a  humbler  style 
of  design  than  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  place,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  its  more  humble  use.  Independently  altogether  of  style,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  magnitude  and  seemhig  importance  of  the  lodge  be 
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not  such  aa  to  raise  false  expectationi  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  house ;  at  the  same  time,  no  lodge  whatever  ought  to  be  so  small  as  to 
raise  doubts  in  the  spectator  of  its  being  a  comfortable  habitation  for  a  human 
being.  This  idea  ought  to  be  borne  constantly  in  mind,  aa  well  as  those 
which  respect  style ;  for  few  things  connected  with  an  elegant  country  resi- 
dence are  more  offensive  to  a  humane  mind,  than  to  see  boxes  set  down  as 
lodges,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  square,  with  rooms  not  above 
7  ft.  high  in  the  clear.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  occupant  has  children, 
he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  live  with  half  his  family  in  a  box  on  one  side  of 
the  gate,  and  to  send  the  other  half  to  sleep  in  a  box  on  the  other  side. 

460.  Oatei, — ^Whether  a  gate  ought  to  be  of  open  work  that  may  be  seen 
through,  or  of  close  boards  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view,  is  a  question  that  has 
reference  chiefly  to  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns.  In  all  coun- 
try residences,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  gates  being  of  open  work ;  and 
there  is  an  advantage  to  the  public  in  their  being  so,  as  it  enables  the  passing 
stranger  to  form  some  idea  of  the  place,  and  also  tends  to  ornament  the 
counby.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  gates  of  most 
small  places  near  towns  ought  to  be  dose ;  because  one  great  object  of  every 
country  residence  is  privacy,  and,  in  a  small  place,  without  close  gates,  pri- 
vacy is  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  in  residences  near  towns,  where  the 
house  forms  part  of  a  street  or  row,  and  where  the  entrance  door  is  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  road,  an  open  gate  allows  the  servants  to  see  any  person  who 
may  «ng,  either  from  the  entrance  door  or  the  kitchen  window ;  and  thus 
enables  them  to  avoid  losing  their  time  by  going  to  open  the  gate  for  beggars 
and  other  intruders.  In  similar  situations,  it  is  often  convenient,  when  there 
are  dose  gates,  to  have  a  smdl  grating,  with  a  slide  within,  in  order  to  per*- 
mit  the  servant  to  speak  to  any  person  calling  at  the  gate  before  opening  it 
A  door  is  also  sometimes  made  in  the  carriage  gate,  to  facilitate  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  persons  \nthout  opening  the  entire  gate.  Close  gates  may, 
also,  be  sometimes  desirable  in  point  of  effect,  even  where  they  are  not 
required  to  insure  privacy.  Wherever  there  is  any  very  striking  object  within 
the  grounds,  which  can  be  seen  from  (he  entrance  gate  to  better  advantage 
than  it  can  be  from  any  other  situation,  then  we  should  say  that  a  close  gate 
was  desirable ;  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  object  alluded  to  might  not  be 
marred  to  a  stranger,  by  his  seeing  it  imperfectly  before  he  entered  the 
grounds,  and  thus  getting  his  first  impression  of  it  disfigured  by  the  bars  o^ 
the  open  gate.  At  Blenheim,  a  more  striking  view  of  the  lake  and  bridge 
than  is  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  part  of  the  grounds,  bursts  upon  the  eye 
of  the  stranger,  when  the  close  gates  at  Woodstock  are  thrown  open ;  but  if 
open  bars  were  substituted  for  these  heavy  doors,  the  spectator  would  see  the 
lake  and  bridge  first  through  them,  and  the  striking  effect,  which  now  pro- 
duces a  strong  emotion  of  admiration  and  astonishment,  would  be  frittered 
away. 

461.  The  iiyle  of  the  entranee  gatee  ought  to  be  as  much  attended  to  as  that 
of  the  lodge.  They  ought  neither  to  be  so  plain  as  to  resemble  common  fidd 
gates  (see  fig,  221),  nor  so  covered  with  ornament  as  to  V^  disproportionate 
to  the  style  of  the  house  (see  fig.  222).  Whatever  style  is  employed  in  the 
house  and  lodge,  the  lines,  forms,  and  ornaments  of  that  style  ought  alone  to 
be  employed  in  the  gates.  In  the  case  of  houses  in  the  Elizabethan,  or  in 
the  Gothic  style,  this  would  give  rise  to  many  rich  and  beautiful  designs ; 
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Ttiy  different,  indeed,  from  thow  cut  md  wiought  iron  pattens  tamiudac- 
tuied  by  wholciale,  and  «et  up  without  the  slightnt  r^azd  to  the  i^le  <tf  the 
lodge  or  houH  to  which  they  beloug ;  but  which,  from  their  chet^eee,  v« 
now  to  very  generally  adopted  by  coontry  gendemen.  The  n^t  of  tiMM 
gatei,  at  the  entrance  to  a  pUoe,  forbidi  all  idea  of  taate  perradlng  die 
interior  of  the  grounda.  The  great  point  for  an  srtiit  or  an  atnateot  la  bear 
in  mind  u,  the  difference  between  a  gate  which  b  mwely  to  iciTe  «■  dM 
moveable  part  of  a  fence,  for  the  purpoee  of  allowing  persotu  and  thinga  to 
pan  from  one  aide  of  the  fence  to  the  other,  and  a  gate  which  u  to  lerTe  aa  a 
portal  to  a  hnman  reaidence.  The  binnhlest  cottage,  if  thia  idea  were  bmie 
in  mind,  would  be  approached  through  a  gate  auperior  in  ^le  of  deaign  to 
the  gate  or  door  into  (be  adjoining  field ;  while,  at  the  lame  time,  it  would  ba 
inferior  to  the  gate  of  a  &rm-hoiue.  We  ehall  now  give  two  or  Are*  devgiui 
for  entrance  lodge*  and  gatei,  referring  ttiote  of  our  readen  who  may  wiili  to 
know  more  on  the  luttject  to  our  Encj/dop^dia  of  Cottage,  Farwi,  amd  FiU» 
jfrehiteeture,  p.  997,  to  p,  lOM. 
4B2.  Pmktr't  te^-aeUng  gaU,  Jig,  223,  opena  apparently  by  ila  own  vt^tioii. 
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•ad  cloaBi  *giiti  aflar  Aa  euriage  kH  paued  through,  witbont  my  apparent 
cauM.  The  effect  ii  produced  b;  tmall  pkt««  let  into  the  ground  at  ihort 
duUuwei  tram  the  gate,  which  when  the  carriage  vheelt  roll  over  them 
deeeend  like  a  weighing-inachuie,  and  act  npon  certain  leverf  concealed  in  a 
trench  undetgrounil.  By  moani  of  tbeu  IcTen,  a  toothed  wheel  i*  made  to 
revolve,  and  to  turn  a  toothed  pinion  affixed  to  the  iwinging  poit  or  axle  of 
the  gate,  and  thna  to  throw  it  open  or  doM  it.    Sanl'a  Gate,^.  224,  ia  con- 


trived to  enahte  the  gate-keeper  to  open  it  without  gtnng  out;  and  the  use  of 
U  it  pMtly  to  enable  old  and  infirm  people  to  be  appointed  gate-keepen,  aa 
an  eaiy  manner  of  providing  for  them;  and  partly  to  avoid  the  ri«k  often 
iocnrred  bj  children  who  are  wnt  to  open  giatei,  being  knocked  down  or 
injured  by  the  horan,  or  the  wheel*  of  the  carriage!.  In  J^.  224,  g  rcpre* 
■enli  a  horiiontal  shaft  placed  in  a  tunnel  made  acroH  the  road  directly  under 
the  gate,  working  at  one  end  on  the  he«l  of  the  hanging  pott  by  a  pinion  at 
A,  and  the  other  by  a  bevelled  pinion  at  i,  on  the  upright  ihaft  i.    llu*  ihaft 
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bu  a  pillion  wliioh  warka  into  snothar  ftt  t,  on  tlie  ule  of  which  it  tka  viuA 
■,  vhich  ia  placed  io  a  convenient  titiiatiaii  ituide  the  BOtmice  lodge. 

463.  Sntronet  lodgu^—Fig.  225,  ia  a  lodge  in  the  old  Engliah  maanv, 
deiigned  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  £aq.,  and  exeonted  at  Oieqarai,  in  BuokiBghaB- 
■hire,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Frankland  Riuaell,  Bart.  The  «alU  are  con- 
poeed  of  sloDe  and  flint*,  both  found  on  the  ipo^  the  matoiali  beiiig  plawd 
alternately,  lO  a«  to  fonn  a  chequered  m&ce,  In  allnnen  to  the  nama  tf  tiw 
place.    The  roof  it  thaUhed  with  Kyaniied  *ti«w. 
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Ftg.  226.  ii  the  eleratiaii,  and  j^.  8SS.  the  plan,  (both  to  a  aeale  of  I-14lh 

of  an  inch  to  a  ftwt,)  of  a  Gothic  entranoe  lodge  of  the  nnalleat  nae,  by 

Edward  Brigden,  Eiq.,  Architeot,  biiloL    The  gronnd-plaa 

conntta  of  a  living-room  {Jig.  23S.  a),  with  a  la^e  reeeai  (t) 

next  the  road.    The  entrance  li  througb  the  porch  e,  and  d 

ii  Intended  for  a  sculleTy ;  e  ahowa  a  ataircaae  leading  to  an 

octagonal  bedroom  orer  tbe  whole.     "The  moat  appropriate 

material,"  aaye  Mr.  Brigden,  "  for  the  walla  of  tlua  cottage 

would  be  flint  or  ragatone ;  the  latter  laid  in  random  conraei, 

and  neatly  tnck-poiated,  haa  a  very  good  effect    The  dreaa- 

inga  might  be  of  Yorkahire  atone,  or  any  other  which  would 

harmoniie  with  the  colour  of  the  valL    The  aame  atone  might 

be  uaed  for  the  gate  piera ;  or,  if  magneuan  limestone  coald 

be  obtained  in  aufficiently  large  blooka,  it  would  a^wer  the 

purpose    well    (it   being  properly  poliahed).     Th?  foim.  of 

*-"  theae  pierf  may  be  aa  ahown  in  Jig.  3^7.     The  rD«f  of  tbe 

lodge  may  be  covered  with  alate,  or  ^ith  atone  tile*.     Hie 

flues  ihould  be  conveyed  to  the  centre  of  the  building ;  and  the  chimney  etacka, 

which  are  ornamental,  may  be  of  Austin')  artificial  atone." 

Fig.  229.  ia  the  elevation,  andjfy.  230.  the  ground  plan,  of  an  old  Engliali 
cottage,  formed  of  wooden  framing,  raised  on  a  cyclopian  substructure.  Tliii 
cottage  wa*  designed  by  William  Wells,  Esq.,  and  is  erected  on  bis  estate  at 
Redleaf,  in  Kent.  The  cyclopian  walls  are  "  formed  of  irregular  blocks  of 
aandstone,  vlihout  the  aligbleat  indication  of  horiiontal  or  veriical  courtes. 


The  cAct,  » 
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m  contrailed  with 
■traight  ptrpen- 
dienlttr  linei  formed  by  the 
•tndwoA  in  the  upper  put  of 
the  wftllt,  uid  with  the  hori^ 
lontal  ItnM  of  the  roof,  ii  ex- 
ceeding!; good.  The  itudwork 
ii  Ailed  in  with  brickwork 
plwtered  over ;  the  imoothneu 
and  finiihed  appearance  of 
which,  aa  contruted  with  the 
mdenesi  of  the  cyclopiau  part, 
is  forcible,  and  at  the  ume 
time  pleanng.  A  great  benitj 
in  this  cottage  rendti  fnm  the 
horitontal  diriiion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  roof,  which  projects 
■lightl;  OTcr  the  lower  put.  The  chimDoy  top  U  maaaire  and  originali  The 
whole  was  executed  by  Iwwl  oupeuten  and  maaont,  from  the  skalchM  of  Hr. 


Wells,  out  of  the  timber  and  stone  produced  by  (he  estate.  Hie  plan  (Jig.  330.) 
■hows  a  porch  (a),  kitchen  (i),  parlour  (c),  light  doaet  (d),  pantry  («)•  and  a 
itaircsK  (/)  to  two  good  bed-rooms  above,  and  to  a  cellar  under  the  parlour 
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below;  sbo  an  open  ihed  (;) 
for  fuel :  t  it  a  watei^lotet  Tor 
men,  and  h  one  foe  women  and 
cluldTeu."  The  oven  in  the 
kitchen  ii  niffidentl;  laige  to 
admit  of  ita  being  heated  with 
faggota.  The  roof  of  the  lodge 
U  corered  with  pautilei;  but 
in  America,  or  any  cooutty 
where  wood  ia  cheap,  it  it,  from 
its  bigh  pitch,  particularlj  well 
adapted  for  ihinglea.  Where 
alone  ie  not  plentifiil,  the  lower 
part  of  the  walli  may  be  of 
brick  or  mud,  on  a  foundation 


Fig.  231.  ii  ■  detign  for  a 
gats  lodge  in  a  rimpler  itjrie, 
bat  very  well  adapted  for  ita 

Fig.  233.  it  a  gate  lodge  in 
the   Swim  a^le,  which,  in  a 

hillj  ntiiatioD,  backed  by  a  hanging  grore  of  larch  treet,  woold  bne  i 
powerful  and  characteriitic  eSfect. 

The  following  deugnt,  in  the  Italian  ttyle,  ore  from  Hont'i 
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Domtitic  JreUUeturt ;  avork 
which  dlfpUyi  gTBkt  tMte  in 
the  elevmtioni,  but  not  niffl- 
cknt  (tttention  to  comfort  and 
accommodation  in  the  gromid 
plans.  Thew  we  have  altered 
in  the  following  flgurei,  to 
nipplj  what  we  thought  wa« 
wanting  in  the  originalj. 

Fig.  233.  ihowi  the  plan  and 
eleration  of  what  would  form  < 
a  Ttty  haodaome  gate  lodge, 
and  lerre  at  the  same  time  >■ 
a  gardenn'i  hoiue.  The  porch 
ii  leen  at  b;  e  and  e  ihow  an 
open  gallery  or  veranda,  em- 
hradng  three  lidei  of  a  (chool- 
room,  which  ii  entered  at  d, 
and  adjoining  which  there  it 
the  eloeet/.  The  kitchen  and 
back  kitchen  are  in  the  centre 
of  die  hotue,  and  reqnire  no 
explanation ;  g  and  A  are  the 
two  principal  bed-room*;  ■  ii  an  open  gallery;  and  k  a  water-cloeet. 

Fig.  234.  ii  a  gate  lodge,  the  upper  part  of  which  fomu  a  protpeet  tower. 
The  gate  and  approach  road  are  nippoaed  to  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
•leeping-roomi  to  be  over  the  arch  (under  which  there  it  a  leat),  and  in  the 
lower  towet.  Such  a  lodge  ti  perhapi  auitable  for  an  entrance  gate  on  an 
eminence,  where  it  maybe  teen  fivm  agreat  part  of  the  (urrounding  country. 

tig.  236.,  p.  381 ,  ehow*  two  entrance  lodges,  and  the  gatet  between,  deaigned 
by  the  late  air  J.  WyatTille  for  the  entrance  from  Edenior  at  Chatewolth. 

404.  Tit  approach  from  the 
lodge  to  the  entrance  (Vont 
■hottld  display  the  features  of 
the  grounds  through  which  it 
pa  wee,  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage; or,  if  there  be  no  striking 
feature  worth  looking  at  be- 
tweui  the  entrance  and  the 

bouse,  the  road  ought  to  pass  ' 

through  a  dense  wood  or  a 
grove.  When  it  passe*  through 
open  park-like  scenery,  tree* 
should  be  sprinkled  along  it, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  running  foregroond, 
both  to  what  i*  before,  and  to 
what  is  on  each  side ;  and  Mr. 
Glendinning  has  shown,  in  the 
Oardener'M  Magamint,  a  mode 
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of  doing  this,  to  as  to  prodttoe  variety,  and  fet  to  provant  variaty  6tim 
degenerating  into  confusion,  as  is  shown  in  fg,  235,  witli  the  list  of 
annexed. 


t      9 


51  // 

1. 

Llrtoddndran  TuHplfoa. 

«• 

T.  IntegrifMla. 

•» 

T.ttiva. 

//     " 

4. 

r^fi   lun'ayaliitoin. 

W       // 

». 

♦.parrUMIa. 

//                ^ 

6. 

e.atraL 

49          11       U 

7. 

e.41ba. 

4K    W 

8. 

e.  rbbra 

•T         fj 

9. 

e.  platyphyOa. 

1 

W. 

e.lMiBflMa. 

1 

11. 

NqpiwbJtaai^liBMi. 

11 

IhrMaUrm, 

jj 

1S> 

oAmea. 

14, 

iiuicrostlMdiTa. 

II 

le. 

diaocdor. 

11 

le. 

rtbrt. 

1 

IT. 

ilvSr  tataiicaBL 

u. 

O'palaa. 

IW 

ttiw|iaii^ 

30. 

jtlstanCidM. 

31. 

pfeeiulo-PUtaDos. 

»«, 

Buwroph^llmii. 

3S. 

rUkruiii 

34. 

cribcupmi. 

>«. 

mnmiwllinna 

9«. 

HiisiHWH 

V 

87, 

iitam. 

38. 

KSbrenUfiti  jiuiicaQUa. 

33. 

^UnfwS^dalftia. 

n 

•0. 

GledftnMi  moBOip^rtoa. 

» 

•4 

•1. 

luMda. 

13, 

rlmnrtbrapMhila, 

n 

S3,  FJigat  qrlT<tiea  iBfllia. 

10 

34. 

fl.  flemiginea^ 

••■ 

36. 

•meridma  pwptoea. 

18 

91 

3«, 

Qo^reni  iSbber. 

87, 

gnmtella. 

•3, 

STMifa, 

39. 

eoe^tnaa. 

40, 

JE'gikiys. 

41, 

i>k)iiii8. 

43. 

Gfrris. 

43, 

Cenmiteisii^Ta. 

44, 

IMlbta. 

43. 

Afflos. 

43. 

UQaMABOwr  8t;nMilaa. 

47, 

CMtiuiaav^Ma. 

48,  PUtsnw  orieatUla. 

43. 

or.  cuieaita. 

30. 

ocddentUit. 

31. 

SalisUkfii  odlutilblia. 

53, 

33,  S4,  three  ptom  of  sotto. 

33. 

CMraiLiUBl. 

ElTTHiUIGX  LODOBi 


465.  STu^ntmtwtfthtMikvKetJhmlBhmiiAtiageiitt^hBataiioh'iiipie 
angle,  in  order  thnt  two  tidM  of  the  birilcliiig  m*y  be  wen  at  once ;  or,  at  all 
•venti,  tliat  k>  mnoh  of  two  lidei  may  be  vidble,  ai  to  make  it  evident  tbat 
the  building  !■  a  solid  mail,  and  not  a  mere  acreen  wall.  Where  the  approach 
is  a  atrught  arenne,  advancing  to  the  entrance  front  at  right  angles  with  it, 
a  riew  thowing  two  I'ldei  of  the  houis  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  the  building 
imut  in  that  c«»e  depend,  for  the  effect  it  producei,  on  the  height  or  breaddi 
of  it*  elevation,  and  on  the  cirenmilance  of  ita  being  with  or  without  open 
porticoei,  prcgetting  towen,  or  wioga.  There  is  no  fixed  distance,  at  which 
it  ii  more  dednUe  than  at  any  otlm,  to  iM  the  entrance  front ;  but  there  ii 
one  fixed  circamttance  wbkh  etpeel«llj  reqnlrei  the  attention  of  the  artist  in 
laying  out  and  planting  the  apfiroacb.  TU*  ii,  that  the  fint  view  of  the 
entrance  front  of  the  hoQM  wUcb  i*  obtained  wUbin  tha  gnrandi  ought  to 
dww  it  aa  the  leading  fetrtttre  of  the  landjMqw,  and  to  be,  in  hct,  the  beat 
new  of  the  entrance  frent  that  can  be  Mtywhere  obtained.  Btfere  entering 
the  lodge  gatea,  if  tlM  beOM  IWcMMI  Bt  all,  it  hw  no  right  to  appear  other- 
wiee  than  as  a  feataie  aBoac«tlMr  feature*  ef  the  geaeral  scsnerj  of  the 
Country ;  but,  witUn  the  M|%,tlw  Imdm  ii  tiMHain  object  of  attraction,  to 
which  everything  elaa  Mght  to  beli^l  wihuiil— (■< 

466.  /n  litvatioiu  utar  lAe  ita  it  iMteeaMWy  (0  plan  t  a  thick  belt,  to  sheltar  the 
gardens  from  the  eSeetaef  tbeaea-breeae;  aeon  the  eaatcoait  of  both  England 
and  Scotland  the  treea  ere  frequently  out  in  a  sloping  direction,  as  shown  in 
J%).  237.  The  trees  that  stand  beat  in  the»e  rituations  are  the  beech,  and  the 
pinaster,  and  tte  shmbe  that  bear  the  sea  best  are  the  privet  and  the  tamarisk. 


467.  Tktvitujromtkt  iratBiKf-Tixm»Ttut<iw. — Having  entered  the  house, 
and  been  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  die  greatest  impreuion  made  on 
the  stranger  ought  to  be  by  the  view  whMi  he  sees  from  iti  windows.  This 
•hould  he  the  most  striking  and  the  moat  bea«liM  dew  or  prospect  which  the 
place  affords.     In  order  to  be  striking,  it  onght,  if  possible,  to  be  considersbly 
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diflTerent  irom  any  views  obtained  between  tbe  lodge  and  the  entrance  front 
The  beauty  wbich  it  exhibits  may  be  of  different  kinds :  it  may  be  grand  from 
the  extent  of  prospect;  bold  and  abrupt  from  the  strong  contrast  and  irre- 
gularity of  its  outlines ;  or  it  may  be  simply  beautiful  as  a  home  view,  from 
the  undulations  of  its  surface,  the  smoothness  of  its  green  turf,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  its  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  One  of  the  most  common  modea 
of  producing  a  striking  view  from  the  drawing-room  windows  of  a  house  in  a 
flat  country  is,  by  having  the  living-room  floor  of  the  house  on  a  level  of 
10  or  12  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  by  ascending  ta 
this  level  on  the  entrance  front,  not  rapidly  by  a  ramp  or  by  steps,  but 
gradually  and  insensibly  by  artificially  raising  the  general  sur&ce,  so  as  to 
give  the  house,  on  the  entrance  front,  the  appearance  of  standing  on  a  natural 
knoll ;  and  to  prevent  the  stranger  from  suspecting  that  the  ground  on  the 
lawn  front  is  not  on  the  same  level  as  that  on  the  entrance  front.  When  he 
reaches  the  drawing-room,  therefore,  and  looks  down  on  the  lawn,  the  effect 
of  the  scenery  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  commanding  situation  in  which 
he  finds  himself  so  unexpectedly  placed. 

468.  7%€  Umm, — As  circumstances  which  seldom  fail  of  producing  beauty 
in  the  view,  we  may  mention  extreme  smoothness  and  high  polish  in  the 
lawn,  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  being  allowed  to  recline  on  the 
ground,  which  shows  that  no  cattle  are  introduced  there;  extent  in  every 
direction,  but  more  particularly  in  the  front,  which  prevents  the  idea 
occarring  of  confinement  and  limited  property ;  irregularity  in  the  boundary 
to  the  lawn,  produced  by  scattered  trees  and  bushes,  creating  variety  and 
intricacy,  which  detain  the  eye  and  excite  the  imagination ;  and  an  architec- 
tural foreground,  immediately  below  the  windows  of  the  house,  which  servea 
to  connect  and  harmonise  it  with  the  grounds.  We  do  not  here  mention  the 
flower-garden,  which  is  often  placed  on  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  because 
it  may  be  sometimes  desirable  to  have  one  in  that  situation  and  sometimea 
not ;  but  the  above  requisites  can  seldom  be  dispensed  with.  One  of  the 
most  common  faults  in  the  view  from  the  drawing-room  front  of  the  house  is, 
want  of  breadth  in  the  foreground,  (see  jS$r.  238.)  This  commonly  arises  from 
too  many  objects  being  placed  there ;  from  these  being  too  uniformly  dia- 
tributed  over  the  whole ;  or  from  a  clump,  a  walk,  a  pond,  a  tree,  or  some 
other  object  being  placed  exactly  in  the  middle.  A  second  fault,  very 
commonly  met  with  is,  want  of  proportion  between  the  foreground  and  the 
distance.  Perhaps  the  foreground  may  be  covered  immediately  in  front  of 
the  windows  with  beds  of  flowers  or  of  shrubs,  which  may  occupy  too  large  a 
space,  or  which  may  have  grown  so  high  as  to  shut  out  great  part  of  the 
middle  distance ;  or,  in  contradistinction  to  this,  there  may  be  no  effective 
object  in  the  foreground  at  all,  when  of  course  it  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
large  proportion  of  the  view  occupied  by  the  distant  scenery. 

By  effective  object  we  mean  the  architectural  appendages  of  the  house, 
flower-beds,  shrubs,  or  any  other  objects  which  rise  up  from  the  surface,  and 
produce  shade ;  which,  as  every  one  who  has  ever  drawn  a  landscape  on 
paper  knows,  is  essentially  necessary  to  a  foreground;  and  hence,  when 
artists  have  nothing  in  nature  which  diey  can  copy  into  die  foreground,  they 
introduce  the  shadows  of  supposed  clouds,  or  other  objects,  or  human  figures 
or  animals,  as  in  the  view  shown  in  Jig,  239. :  which  view,  without  the  horse- 
men and  their  dogs,  would  be  nothing ;  while  with  them  it  is  an  absurdity, 
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aa  the  walk  in  the  foreground,  on  which  the  honemen  are,  ia  that  on  the  1 

hum  front  of  WimUedon  Houw,  and  it  nerer  lued  but  for  foot-paBinigm. 


riRW    FROlt  TRe    I.AWM. 


In  fy.  S40.,  which  ia  ■  view  from  the 
.Kcnwo«d,  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Eiq.,  the  figui 
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priet}' ;  as  it  is  in  the  proper  walk,  and  doee  not  attract  too  mucli  attentioD 
from  the  nohle  oak-trees  in  the  hack  ground. 

A  third  fault,  and  one  almost  as  common  as  the  two  that  have  been 
mentioned,  is,  want  of  harmony  hetween  the  foreground  and  the  distant 
scenery ;  not  in  point  of  extent,  hut  in  point  of  style,  or  of  ornament.  Thus 
we  sometimes  find  an  extensive  lawn  in  the  front  of  the  house,  which  is  con- 
tinued in  the  same  style  of  smoothness  and  high  keeping  till  it  terminates 
abruptly  on  a  common,  or  in  the  hedgerow  of  a  corn-field,  or  an  eztenssre 
Urood,  or  some  other  uniform  surface  or  mass  of  similar  or  greater  extent  ikan 
itself.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  faults  in  the  views  from  a  etfUtly 
residence,  next  to  want  of  breadth  in  the  foreground,  is,  the  monoiMgf  mr 
deformity  of  the  lines  and  shapes  produced  by  hedgerows  and  plantati— >  in 
the  middle  or  third  distance.  "When  these  ifinilts  are  in  the  ground*  df  Mk 
adjoining  proprietor,  they  of  course  may  be  coflflldtred  aa  beyond  ih# 
of  correction ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  frequently  at  such  a  diHanai 
the  eye  as  to  be  inconspicuous,  or  to  admit  of  being  somewhat  di^uticA  hf  a 
few  trees  in  the  foreground,  lliere  are  certain  faults  of  this  kind  peeidiiff  Id 
every  style  of  country.  In  some  parts  of  Middlesex  we  have  a  monotofly  ef 
hedges  and  pollard  trees,  with  a  total  absence  of  ploughed  fields.  Iia 
parts  of  Kent  we  have  ploughed  fields,  with  a  total  absence  of  pastore  ; 
in  many  parts  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  we  have  the  beautifiil  slope*  of  Ae 
hills  cut  across  by  stone  walls,  hedges,  or  belts  of  plantation,  thua  whnfdy 
separating  the  arable  plains  from  the  hill  pasture.  To  overcome  or  to  mill- 
gate  difficulties  of  this  kind,  is  one  of  the  most  common  pnrpoeee  for  which  a 
landscape-gardener  is  employed;  and,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Nesfield particidarly 
excels  in  this  department  of  his  profession,  we  shall,  with  hia  permiMioil, 
give  an  example  which  recently  occurred  in  his  practice. 

Fig»  241.  shows  the  outline  of  a  range  of  distant  seenery,  from  the  drawing- 
room  front  of  a  suburban  residence  near  Stafford.  On  the  hill  wbidi 
forms  the  distance,  there  is  a  long  belt  or  plantation,  running  most  offensively 
parallel  to  its  ridge ;  and  swelled  out  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  dump- 
like  protuberance  there.  This  clump  was  made  to  conceal  a  high  btoken 
bank  of  rock,  which  was  considered  by  the  planter,  or  his  empk^er^  as  an 
object  that  ought  to  be  shut  out;  probably,  because  it  was  neither  prodnolive 
of  grass  or  trees  :  for  persons  who  have  no  idea  of  the  enjoymenti  of  taste, 
can  see  no  beauty  in  anything  that  is  not  applicable  to  common  purposes  of 
utility.  This  plantation  is  shown  surrounded  by  a  thorn  hedgei,  whleh, 
having  been  long  left  uncut,  has  attained  a  great  height,  and  thereby  reados 
the  outline  of  the  plantations  as  conspicuous  and  hard  as  poenbte«  The 
outline  at  j9  indicates  the  slope  of  the  hill  descending  from  the  baek  of  the 
belt ;  and  the  line  at  to  shows  a  portion  of  a  more  distant  ridge,  whidi>  it  is 
proposed,  partially  to  plant ;  in  order,  by  the  dontrast  of  tike  trees  with  the 
line  of  the  unplanted  groimd  tAp,  to  render  the  ridge  more  conspiciunB  to 
the  eye.  By  plsnting  this  distant  ridge,  a  mass  will  be  prodnced,  whkh.  will 
appear  to  retire  behind  the  belt,  and  thus  increase  the  perspective  effect,  and 
raise  in  the  imagination  the  idea  of  this  plantation  ^Sending  beyond  the 
other,  and  even  down  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  At  y  are  high  and  very 
conspicuous  thorn  hedges.  At  s  s  are  single  thorn  trees,  which  were  part  of 
some  hedge-row  lines  that  marked  the  outlines  of  former  fields ;  whkh,  by 
taking  out  some,  and  adding  others,  may  be  thrown  into  ornamental  gton^ 
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Fig,  242.  thows  the 'same  view  as  proposed  to  be  altered.  Ip  this  View, 
a  shows  the  steep  rocky  bank  as  it  will  appear  when  the  trees  are  cut  away ; 
hf  patches  of  furze,  left  for  the  encouragement  of  game,  at  the  request  of  Uie 
proprietor ;  c,  a  conical  hill  rising  in  front  of  the  more  distant  ridge'  d.  As 
in  this  scene,  as  it  actually  exists,  there  are  numerous  trees  of  transplantable 
size,  of  thorns,  horsechestnuts,  limes,  elms,  and  sycamores,  all  very  favoor- 
ably  circumstanced  for  removal,  most  of  the  additional  outstanding  trees  in 
groups,  shown  in^.  241.,  may  be  transplanted  from  one  part  of  the  grounds 
to  another,  so  as  to  produce  immediate  effect  at  comparatively  little  expense. 

469.  The  Omnexum  o/  ike  House  mth  the  GrouiuU. — It  is  allowed  by  all 
authors  who  have  written  on  landscape-gardening,  since  the  days  of  Uvedale 
Price,  that  the  want  of  artistical  connexion  between  the  house  and  the  grounds 
is  the  most  glaring  defect  in  English  country  residences.  Houses  are  very 
generally  seen  rising  abruptly  from  a  surface  of  naked  gravel  or  tarf,  or  par^ 
tially  disguised  by  a  few  trees  or  shrubs,  accompanied  perhaps  on  the  lawn 
firont  by  some  flower-beds<  The  offices  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  the 
green-house  or  some  other  projection  at  the  other,  are  commonly  half  or 
entirely  hidden  by  masses  of  plantation,  so  that  nothing  u  seen  of  the  main 
body  of  the  edifice  but  the  two  fronts ;  and  even  these  have  their  architeo- 
tural  effect  often  greatly  injured  by  single  trees  immediately  before  them. 
The  principal  circumstance  which  has  led  to  the  want  of  connexion  between 
the  house  and  grounds  in  English  residences  is,  the  sudden  and  inconsiderate 
revolution  introduced  by  the  modem  system  of  landscape-gardening;  by 
which  all  the  ancient  terraces  and  mural  barriers  were  indiscriminately  swefit 
away,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  new  style, 
viz.,  the  undulating  surface,  and  apparently  unlimited  extent  of  smooth  lawn, 
the  winding  approach*road,  and  the  ha!  hal  ditch,  or  the  invisible  wire 
railing,  which  separates  the  lawn  from  the  park.  The  powerful  influence 
of  novelty  rendered  this  arrangement  satisfactory  at  the  time;  but,  afker 
a  certain  period  had  elapsed,  the  incongruity  of  so  much  art  being  found  in 
juxta-position  with  what  was  avowedly  simple  nature,  was  felt  to  be  absurd. 
Attempts  were  now  made  to  connect  the  house  with  the  grounds  by  means 
of  trees,  partly  scattered  round  it,  close  up  to  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
partly  in  masses  of  close  plantation.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the  trees 
and  shrubs  having  grown  up,  this  also  was  found  an  unsatisfactory  mode ;  the 
trees  obstructing  the  views  of  the  surrounding  landscape  from  the  house,  and 
of  the  house  from  the  surrounding  landscape ;  and,  besides,  rendering  the 
house  gloomy  and  damp  within.  It  wai  now  felt  that  it  was  not  only  neces- 
sary to  connect  the  house  with  the  grounds,  but  to  connect  it  in  a  harmonious 
manner;  and,  instead  of  bringing  the  two  extremes  of  highly  refined  archi- 
tecture and  simple  nature  in  immediate  contact,  by  planting  trees  dose  to 
the  house,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  introduce,  as  a  medium  between  the 
trees  and  the  architecture,  certain  architectural  appendages,  either  useful  or 
ornamental ;  and  gradually  to  unite  these  with  the  woody  scenery  of  the 
p^ace.  The  roost  general  appendage  of  this  sort,  and  one  which  is  applicable 
to  the  smallest  houses  as  well  as  the  largest,  and  which,  in  our  opinion, 
scarcely  any  Country  house  ought  to  be  without,  is  a  plinth  round  the  outside 
wall,  from  which  the  walU  of  the  house  should  appear  to  rise.  This  plinth, 
on  the  smallest  and  simplest  scale,  may  be  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  projecting 
from  2  in.  to  4  in.,  and  be  continued  round  the  house :  beyond  this  there  may 
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be  a  platforai  6  or  8  feet  wide  of  gravel,  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  higher  than  the 
surrounding  surface,  and  bounded  by  a  slope  of  turf  at  an  angle  of  46^ 
Opposite  the  entrance-door,  this  platform  may  be  ascended  to  by  three  stone 
or  brick  steps,  in  the  slope;  and  there  may  be  similar  steps  descending  to  the 
lawn  on  the  pleasure-ground  front  In  the  case  of  houses  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  platform  may  be  much  wider ;  and,  instead  of  being  laid  with  gravel,  it 
may  be  paved  with  flagstones ;  for  the  slope  covered  with  turf,  a  low  wall 
may  be  substituted  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  or  other  ornamental  open- 
work. The  flight  of  steps  may  also  have  side  or  spandril  walls,  appropriately 
finished  and  decorated.  In  the  case  of  some  houses,  in  particular  situations, 
there  may  be  a  second  terrace  or  platform  exterior  to  the  first,  on  a  lower 
level,  and  considerably  broader.  The  walk  on  this  second  platform  may  be 
of  grave],  and  there  may  be  a  strip  of  turf  between  it  and  the  first  platform, 
which  may  be  ornamented  with  shrubs  or  flowers,  or  it  may  be  without  these, 
according  to  circumstances.  On  the  outside  of  the  gravel  walk,  the  lawn 
may  extend  indefinitely,  and  may  either  terminate  in  an  architectural  boun« 
dary  at  a  lew  yards'  distance,  or  it  may  extend  to  an  ha  I  ha!  or  to  a  wire 
fence,  the  situation  of  which  is  not  observable  from  the  house.  In  short, 
while  the  first  platform  is  in  width  and  character  chiefly  influenced  by  the 
magnitude  and  st}'le  of  the  house,  the  outer  or  lower  one  ought  to  be  jointly 
influenced  by  the  style  of  the  house,  and  the  natural  character  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Where  the  character  of  the  surface  is  at  all  marked  by  bold 
undulations,  steep  slopes,  or  abrupt  transitions,  these  features  ought  to 
influence  the  lower  platform  more  than  the  character  of  the  mansion ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  grounds  are  comparatively  flat,  then  the  diaracter 
of  the  outer  or  lower  platform  should  partake  of  that  featmre  in  the  scenery 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous,  and  which  of  course  will  be  the  house.  .  Plat* 
forms  or  terraces,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
appendages  to  a  house  in  the  country.  The  appendages  themselves  ave 
various,  as,  independently  of  the  offices,  which,  we  contend,  ought  to  be  only 
partially  and  not  wholly  concealed,  there  are  the  green-houses  or  conserva- 
tories, architectural  seats  or  loggias,  covered  or  open;  seats  arranged  so  as 
to  be  covered  from  the  rain,  fig,  243 ;  con* 
necting  verandas,  sun-dials,  vases  for  flow- 
ers, basins  for  fountains,  architectural 
baskets,  and  other  mural  compartments  for 
plants  or  flowers ;  and  various  other  similar 
objects.  In  the  management  of  these  ap- 
pendages, an  artist,  without  some  invention 
and  good  taste,  will  be  greatly  at  a  loss ; 
swd  therefore  the  proprietor  of  a  house 
already  built,  who  wishes  to  harmonise  it  with  the  grounds,  should  consider 
well  on  whose  advice  he  acts.  A  mere  architect  is  no  more  competent  to 
advise  in  such  a  case,  than  a  mere  gardener  or  a  mere  landscape-painter. 
It  must  be  a  person  who  has  directed  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
who  unites  the  knowledge  of  the  architect,  as  far  at  least  as  the  exterior  of 
the  buildings  is  concerned,  with  that  knowledge  of  composition  of  general 
scenery  which  is  necessarily  possessed  by  the  landscape-painter,  and  a  con- 
siderable share  of  that  knowledge  of  cultivation  which  is  essential  to  the 
gardener. 
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'  470.  GntbM  ami 
Mau-Aotan  are  very 
■grecabte  additiDiiB 
to  pleMun-gronad 
■ccTieTy  in  a.  large 
place ;  but  tltej  ra- 
quire  to  be  managed 
with  (kill  to  produoe 
mgood  effect  When 
k  it  pmctieable  a 
preparation  ahould 
lie  made  for  a  grotto 
kjr  pwring  tbrougli 
nekj  leeneiy,  and 
giaduany  dtaoend- 
ing,  till  tbe  path  bc- 

cume*  a  mere  paange  between  mck>,  and  tbew  rocki  appear  to  tana  then- 
aelvM  inlo  the  entmice  to  the  grotto.     Ae  tfai«  plan,  howerer,  t«  not  only 
T«ty  eipeniife,  but  requirei  coniiderable  ipaM,  in  mo*t  catea  it  b  judged 
anffident  to  hare  merely  a 
kind  of  aammerwhonae,  like 
UMt  ihown  in  fy.  244.,  to 
-    mark  lb*  antranoe ;  or  an 
ontway  n  ihawii  in  Jtg. 
%ii.  to  had  to  it 

471.  MoM-houKS  are 
b«iH  with  a  flwnework  of 
wood,  aatbowninjl;.  240., 
which  ii  the  ground  plan  of 
.  m  meat  heliae,  deeigned  and 
ezeouted  by  Ur.  Toward, 
is  the  iowR-gwden  of 
Her  Royal  Highnen  the 
Dnchen  of  Glouce*ter,  at 
Bag*hot-park.  The  form  ii 
an  irregular  heptagon  (fy. 
247.),  with  a  Gothic  portico 
in  front,  nipported  on  luetic 
pillani    The  ceiling  of  the 

portico  ii  inlaid  with  noH  of  Tariooa  eoloun,  repreeentiag  a  *ta>  and 
diamond!,  ai  shown  in  Jig.  248.,  with  a  cornice  of  pinait«r  eonee.  The  floor 
wider  the  pmtico  ia  a  copy  of  the  ceiling  in  diStorent  cdoarcd  elfiptical- 
ehaped  itonra  of  a  Hnall  liae.  On  each  aide  of  the  doorway  are  paDcIa 
formed  in  the  niatic  atyle  with  diferent  coloured  woodi.  The  eBtr«nc«  mts 
the  houee  ii  Oothic ;  oppoeitc  to  which  are  two  Gothic  wndowi,  with  stained 
glase  of  varioui  eoloun ;  under  tleie  are  fcur  iqnare  panels,  wiA  a  large 
diamond  in  the  centre  of  each,  all  formed  with  oMMa.  Along  the  Mem, 
belireen  the  doorway  and  the  window*,  are  aeata  {fig.  246,  a)  made  of  etamed 
cherry-tree  :  above  theae  it  a  ikirtiog  of  ruatic  wood  18  in.  deep  {see  I  injCy. 
249.),  the  aurbase  of  which  projects  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  bayoud  Use 
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Ground  plan  of  the  moM-hmiM  and  portico:  a  a,  the  teats. 

mon,  to  prevent  tbe  back  from  brusliing  against  it.  Eacb  side  above  the  skirt- 
ing is  divided  into  four  square  panels  (see  Jtg.  249.),  and  tbese  into  a  succes- 
sion of  squares  (k).  On  tbe  rigbt  and  left  of  tbe  Gotbic  entrance  is  an  oblong 
panel,  witb  between  twenty  and  tbirty  of  the  most  common  species  of  moss 
arranged  in  borizontal  stripes.  In  tbe  spangles  over  tbe  doorway,  are 
upwards  of  sixty  species  of  moss  and  lichens,  such  as  are  too  diminutive  in 
growth  to  be  incorporated  into  the  body  of  tbe  work.  The  whole  of  tbe 
above  have  been  collected  in  and  about  this  neighbourhood.  Over  the  seats 
and  windows  are  three  horizontal  pieces,  on  a  level  with  the  ceiling  of  the 
portico,  with  various  devices.  (Jig.  250.  c,  n,  and  s.)  These  pieces  serve  as 
a  kind  of  plancier  to  the  inner  roof,  which  is  a  common  span,  with  a  gable 
end  over  the  entrance,  on  which  is  represented  the  elevation  of  the  building. 
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fleetloo  of  the  moit-hooM  from  front  to  liack,  iliowJns  the  Interior  and  exteilor  rooik 

The  oppoBite  end  is  hipped  in,  and  has  the  figure  of  the  English  crown.  The 
whole  of  this  design  is  executed  in  party-coloured  moss.    The  ceiling  of  tho 


Section  of  the  moei-honie  from  right  to  left,  showing  the  lentt  and  the  inner  and  the  outer  root 

with  gatten,  fte. 

Span  part  of  the  roof  is  Inlaid  witli  light* coloured  mosses,  in  the  form  of 
diamonds. 
All  the  styles,  rails,  and  munnions  of  the  panels  are  formed  with  Cen6myee 
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rangifeiina  (or  reindeer  lichen),  which  grows  in  great  ahundanee  on  Bagshot 
Heath.  The  ridge  of  the  outer  roof  is  about  4  ft.  in  length,  with  six  hips 
and  projecting  eaves ;  the  plancier  is  of  rough  bark,  and  the  fascia  of  pinaster 
cones,  within  which  is  a  gutter  to  carry  the  water  to  the  back  part  of  the 
building. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  had  the  whole  structure  been  one  foot  higher,  it 
would  have  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage :  the  walls  are  barely  7  ft., 
and  they  ought  to  have  been  nearly  8  ft.  in  height 

Fig,  251.  is  an  elevation  of  the  moss-house,  showing  the  situation  of  the 
window,  the  seats,  the  outer  cornice  of  pine  cones,  floor  of  the  portico,  &c., 
mentioned  above. 

Fig,  246.  shows  the  ground  plan  of  the  moss-house  and  portico ;  a  a  are 
the  seats. 

Fig,  247.  is  a  section  of  the  moss-house  from  front  to  back,  showing  the 
interior  and  exterior  roofs. 

Ftg,  248.  is  a  section  of  the  moss-house  from  right  to  left,  showing  the  seats, 
and  the  inner  and  the  outer  roof,  with  gutters,  &c. 

F^g,  249.  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  sides.  In  this  figure,  k  shows  the  dis- 
position of  the  rods 
before  the  moss  is 
introduced  between 
them ;  o  is  Cen6myce 
rangiferina;  p,  H-fi^ 
numSchr6ben;  ^is 
Df  cranum  glaticum ; 
r,  .fir^um  hdmum ; 
#,  S  phdgnum  acuti- 
fdUum,  pink  var. ;  I, 
Sy  obtusifdlium ;  and 
tf,  Btfvan.  cusjMd4- 
tum.  /  is  the  rustic 
skirting  above  the 
seat;  m,  the  seat; 
and  n,  the  rustic- 
work  under  the  seat 

Fig,  250.  is  a  plan 
of  the  ceiling  to  the 
portico,  and  of  the 
•horixontalpart  of  the 
•ceiling  of  the  inte- 
rior. In  this  figure, 
c  D  and  E  are  the 
boriaontal  panels  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  in- 
terior, over  the  seats. 
The  patterns  in  these 
panels  are  formed  by 
round  rods,  as  above  described,  between  which  are  introduced  the  following 
kinds  of  moss :— -a,  Br^um  h6mum ;  6,  Cendmyce  rangiferina ;  e,  5]ph&gnum 
acutifdliom,  pink  var.;  <^  5^h^um  obtusiftlium ;  #,  Df  cranum  glaticum; 
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/,  Br^txxn.  cuspid&tam ;  g^  Hf^num  Bqaarrdium;  h,  DhBOUUua  Mco^komxu 
The  same  letters  refer  to  the  ceiling  of  the  portico. 

The  following  Lb  the  method  in  which  the  work  is  performed.  TIbe  &atk 
thing  necetsary,  before  eoannencing  openttionB,  is  to  have  an  even  do0»- 
boarded  surfifice  to  work  upon ;  and  upon  this  ground  draw  wbateTer  %iire% 
forms,  or  devices  you  intend  to  represent.  The  next  thing  is  tp  g«t  round 
rodsi  about  half  an  inch  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  d^aoetezy  newly  of 
equal  size,  and  well  seasoned.  These  rods  are  to  l^e  nailed  on  agrcflsMy  tp 
the  drawing,  about  an  inch  from  centre  to  centre,  this  bong  tbe  average 
space,  though  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  distance,  in  tmne  maasnT»»  ac- 
cording to  the  space  allotted  for  each  sort  of  moss.  Each  4»eete»  should 
be  collected  separately,  when  perfectly  dry.  It  must  be  adIJUited  by  plffpg 
the  top  of  each  piece  .aa  evenly  as  possible,  and  aatting  of  a  part  of  Uie  root 
and,  if  it  should  be  found  too  long.  Take  a  scoall  quantity  at  a  ttme^  and 
ram  ii  in  between  the  sods  with  a  Uunt  wedlge-shaped  piece  of  wood.    Tlie 
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rod*  ttct  u  a  doretail ;  &nd,  if  the  mou  be  properly  nmmed  in,  it  cannot  be 
ptilled  out  agaio  vithout  te&riog  it  to  piece*.  The  bottom  part  being  com- 
preMed  between  the  rodi,  the  top  expands,  and  lo  completelj  coven  Ae  roda 
that  not  a  vettige  of  them  it  to  be  aeeo  in  the  whde  building.  Iti  erenneu 
«f  lurface,  cloaeaeM  of  texture,  and  variety  of  colour,  give  mo«  thai 
arranged  ut  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  Turke;  carpet  The  moat  com* 
mon  apeciei  of  mou  adapted  for  the  purpoee  ara,  Cen6inyce  rengiferina,  the 
pure  «blte  of  which  contriati  well  with  that  of  moit  of  the  other  eorti ;  DE- 
crumm  glaticum,  whitiih  green,  and  Brfmn  hfirouin,  yellowiib  green,  theie 
are  two  of  the  hnt,  and  quite  diatinct  in  colour;  j^h&gnom  ocutifftliuin,  the 
pink  variety,  and  S.  obtuiifdiium,  yellowiih  white,  form  a  striking  contrait 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  othen ;  fn'nm  rdieara,  pink,  B.  cuipiditmn, 
light  green,  Dfcranum  tcop&rium,  deep  green,  ^;fpnum  Schr^ben,  reddiih, 
H.  ■quarrdium,  bright  green,  are  all  good  ;  and  H,  I6reum,  bright  green,  ff. 
triquetmin,  yellow-green,  /T.  (L^ikea)  dendr51de«,  yellowish  green,  and  lome 
othen,  serve  to  make  k  variety. 

Fhf.  262.  shows  another  mode  of  arranging  the  ude  panels,  without  mou, 
uid  (olely  placing  hazel  rods.  Ji^.  253.  shows  the  ground  plan  of  a  rustic 
summer-house,  which  may  he  built  either  with  or  without  mou  ;  the  elevation 
of  which  is  shown  in  ^g.  254.  The  ground  plan  of  this  rustic  structure  h«* 
nine  equal  sides,  with  a  portico  all  round,  supported  on  nine  pitlan,  each  of 
a  young  fir-tree,  I  ft.  in  diameter,  with  capitals  1  ft.  2  in.  square,  formed  of 
square  boards  4  in.  thick.  On  these  caps  rest  four  courses  of  rustic  planks, 
with  the  bark  on  each,  6  in,  thick,  and  perfectly  borixontal,  which  connect 
the  whole  of  the  columns,  and  support  the  rafters  of  the  projecting  roof, 
which  may  be  formed  of  heath  or  reeds,  or  of  larch,  hirch,  or  oak  hark.  The 
floor  on  which  the  columns  are  placed  is  raised  on  a  base  1  ti.  high,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  gravel  walk.     The  position  and  form  of  Ae  teat,  which  timade 


of  wclI-BMUoned  wood,  are  tbown  at  a  in  Jtg.  2G3.    The  Boor  of  the  cell  may 
b«  laid  with  flinti,  pebUei,  bricki  of  different  coloun,  or  with  broken  bottle^ 
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wHb  their  bottomi  upwards,  and  fiUed-in  with  Roman  cement  and  wa-ihellt. 
The  floor  of  the  portico  may  be  paved  in  tJiy  fanciful  manner,  with  brjckt, 
or  wilh  imall  stone*  of  various  colours,  from  the  nearest  conTcnient  localitj, 
or  fr«m  the  aea-beacli.  The  laflert  are  4  ia.  broad,  and  5  in.  deep ;  and,  to 
Mcnre  them  from  wet,  thej  may  be  fint  covered  with  a  layer  of  slates,  and 
above  that  with  a  coat  of  heath  or  of  reedi,  B  in.  thick.  If  heath  or  reedi 
CMinot  be  conveniently  procured,  chipi  of  wood,  or  of  birch  or  hazel  spray, 
may  he  used  ;  and  covered,  or  not,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  party,  with 
]ilates  of  larch,  birch,  or  oak  bark,  laid  in  the  manner  of  slates,  with  the  outer 
flurfaee  upwards.  If  bark  is  not  lued  as  an  outer  covering,  the  materials  may 
be  Kyanised.  The  wall  of  the  cell  is  9  in.  thick,  and  conuats  of  nine  upright 
poati,  on  the  in>ide  of  which  are  nailed  boriiontally  (the  upper  edge  sianding 
out  about  1  in.  from  the  post)  fillets  of  wood  ]  in.  square,  and  1  in.  apart 
In  the  interstices  between  the  strips,  moss  is  rammed  in  with  a  wedge-iliaped 
piece  of  wood.  The  ceiling  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  in  the 
centre  there  is  a  polygonal  star,  formed  by  moss  of  a  different  colour.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  general  surface  is  clothed  by  the  common  ground 
moss,  the  star  may  be  formed  of  the  same  moss,  dyed  by  steeping  it  in  a 
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decoctioii  of  loprood ;  or  of  the  white  nwM  found  on  trees.  He  coniiee  in 
the  iniide  ii  nude  of  the  cone*  of  the  common  Scotch  pine,  or  of  the  pinaster ; 
three  row*  being  laid  horiiontaUy,  and  one  row  prijecting  a  little  outward. 
The  door  ii  made  of  nutic  work,  and  tiaa  the  two  opper  pantb  filled  in  with 
latticework  and  stained  glaai,  at  are  the  two  other  windowl  in  the  dde  walla, 
ihown  in  the  plan.  The  leat  i*  formed  of  different  kinda  of  wood  with  the 
bark  taken  off,  ai  (hown  in  the  plan.  The  heat  kind*  of  wood  to  nae  for  the 
column*,  and  the  horiiontal  plank*  over  them  which  fbrm  the  fnes^  are 
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apran,  fir,  and  larch ;  beuuae  thew  rauin  their  huk  a  longer  time  without 
tU  decaying,  than  any  other  common  Biitisti  wood.  If  these  kind*  cannot  be 
procured,  then  It  ii  better  to  remoTe  the  barfc,  Stnicturei  of  this  kind  are 
not  nneommon  in  pleaiure-groundt :  that  now  deacribed  waa  erected,  lomo 
jeara  ago,  at  Murtle,  in  Aberdeen ibire,  by  Mr.  Jaine*  Alexander,  then  gar- 
dener there.  The  coat  it  chiefly  labour,  the  whole  timber  and  other  materiala 
not  exceeding  in  value  GL  For  other  moM-bouiea,  weefigt.  123.  and  124.,  in 
p.  214  and  p.  215. 

472.  RtMc  Work  may  often  be  introduced  with  very  good  efiect  in  park 
Bcenery.    A  raatie  gale  and  railing  {leefig.  2S5),  may  be  uied  to  form  a 
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boundary  between  ibe  park  and  the  pleaaare-groonda ;  and  a  rmtic  bridg* 
(^.  237)|  tomewhat  decorated,  may  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 


dreaaed  ground  and  the  wild  acenery. 
A  bridge  of  this  kind,  which  ia  of  very 
aimple  conattuctton,  though  very  oma- 
mental,  haa  the  advantage  of  being  very 
eaaily  conitruded,  by  any  village  car- 
penter, of  materiala  which  are  found  in 
abundance  in  every  large  park.  A  ruitic 
table  may  be  fbrmed  by  euttiiig  off  the 
head  of  a  tree,  and  fixing  the  trunk  in 
the  ground  (unleai  the  tree  were  low 
•nough  for  it  to  be  left  growing},  with  a 
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round  piece  of  wood  for  the  tMe,   u  iliown  in  fig.  258  ;   or  by  fixing  m 

number  of  hazel  rods  together,  u  shown  in  Jlgt.  25S.  and  260.     Rustic  aeati 

m»y   be    made    either    of 

rough  branchei,  nailed  or 

tied  together,  ei  shown  in 
fig.26l.;  orwithathatched 

Toof,  ai  ihoim  in  fig.  262. ; 

or  of  haxel  rods,  neatly  fait- 

ened  together,  and  formed 

into   an   elegantly   shaped 

chair  (see^.  263.).   Rustic 

■tools    may  be    made    as 

tbown   in  Jig.   264. ;    and 

rustic      flowei^4tands      as 

•hoirn  in  Jiff.  265. 

473.  Fountaiiu  are  UDl* 

versally  acknowledged  to 

1m  great  ornaments  to  gar- 
dent  ;  chiefly  perhaps  from 

the  appearance  of  life  and  263 

motion    which    they   com- 
municate to  the  surrounding 

teenery.   Many  persons  are 

deterred  from  indulging  in 
jtU-ftati,  or  in  sonie  other 

dncription  of  fountain,  from 

an  ides  that  they   cannot 


be  obtained  without  great  expense,  and  without  an  immense  supply  of  water; 
but  the  height  to  which  a  jet  will  rise  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
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wftter  in  the  reserroir,  liut  on  iu  height  above  the  266 

surface  from  which  the  jet  riiei ;  and,  vhen  it  ii  con- 
iidered  that  no  fountain  need  be  allowed  lo  act  in  th« 
night-time,  or  even  in  the  day  at  certun  leoaoni  of  the 
year,   the  quantity  of  water  that  will  require  lo  be 
raised  lo  the  retervoir  u  much  leu  than  at  fiiat  sight 
will  appear  ueceaury.     The  greater  number  of  foun- 
taini  io  niburban  gtirdeni  are  indeed  only  played  off 
when  viiiton  are  present;   and  thii  can  be  effected 
with  a  very  moderate-tiied  reservoir,  and  with  no 
more  uh  of  the  forcing-pump  than  may  be  neeeuaiy 
lo  fill  up  the  leiaure  time  of  a  houae  servant,  or  a 
gardener's  labourer.    Though  no  person  will  undertake  to  erect  a  fountain 
without  employing    au    engineer,  or  a  plumber  who  possesses  skill  and 
experience  in  this  branch  of  hydraulics ;  yet  it  may  be  uiefiil  to  state  a 
few  particulars,  with   a  view  of   enabling   the  proprietor  of  a  subuibaa 
nsidence  to  judge  how  far  a  fountain  may  be  practicable  in  his  ease;  and 
to  form  some  notion  aa  to  whether  the  person  whom  he  intends  employing 
to  erect  it,  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject.    Wherever  a  fouutain 
if  forced,  the  jet  ma;  be  made  to  rise  nearly  a*  high  a«  the  reservoir.    If 
the  reservoir  be  5  ft.   1  in.    above  the  level  of  the  anriace  from  which  the 
jtt-^tau  is  to  ascend,  the  jet  will  rise  6  ft.     If  the  reservoir  should  be  10  fl. 
4  in,  high,  then  the  jet  will  rise  10  ft. ;  and  if  it  be  51  fl.  9  in.  high,  it  will 
nse  45  fl.     In  order  to  procure  a  Jet  of  100  ft.  in  height,  it  is  neceasarj 
that  the  reservoir  be  133  ft.    4  in.    high.      Now   the  jets   will  rise  at   this 
rate  relatively  to  the  reservoir,  whether  the  latter  contains  only  one  cubio 
ytxA  of  water,  or  10,000  cubic  yards;  all  the  difibrence  being,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  jet  would  not  last  longer  than  a  minute  or  two,  because  the 
cubic  yard  of  waler  would  be  immediately  exhausted,  while  in  the  latter  it 
would  last  several  days.     The  next  point  which  a  person  about  to  erect  B 
fountain  would  desire  to  know  is,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  which  is  to  convey 
the  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  jet.     Now  this  diameter  may  be  aa  large 
or  as  small  as  the  party  choosei:  it  may  be  a  foot  in  diameter,  or  it  may  be 
only  an  inch ;  but,  whatever  its  diameter  may  be,  this  condition  is  essentially 
necessary,  viz.,  that  the  orifice  from  which  the  jet  issues  shall  be  small  aa 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  supply  pipe,  in  proportion  as  the  jet  is  to 
rise  high.    If  the  jet  is  lo  rise  to  a  maximum  of  height,  that  is,  as  nearly  aa 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit,  to  the  height  of  the  reservoir,  then  the  orifice 
must  not  exceed  a  fourth  part  in  diameter  of  the  orifice  of  the  conducting 
|ripe.     I^  instead  of  a  fourth  part,  the  orifice  were  made  of  the  entire  width 
of  the  conducting  pipe,  the  water  would  hardly  rise  above  the  surface  i  and 
thia,  which  is  very  remarkable,  would  be  the  case,  whether  the  reservoir  were 
10  ft.  OT  too  ft.  high.     Thus,  when  the  reservoir  is  10  O.  4in.  high,  the  height 
to  which  it  is  wished  to  have  the  jet  to  rise  is  10  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  whioh  conveys  the  waler  lo  it  fh>m  the  reservoir  is  2\  in.,  then   tliB 
diameter  of  the  orifice  must  not  he  larger  than  i  in.     The  following  Tables 
cootaio  useful  data  on  this  subject.     The  first  is  taken  from  Switser's  Iiitn- 
-  Atditm  to  a  OtMeral  Sj/tlem  of  Hjfdrottatiet,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  120.;  and  the 
aecond  from  the  excellent  article  on  Hydraulics  in  the  Mn^cltpttdU  Brikhk- 
iiiea,  seventh  edition,  already  reforred  to. 
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Heifiitof  tlM 

Dknneterof 

ThIckneM  of 

IHani«tenof 

Height  the  Water 

BMenrotr. 

the  PlpM. 

the  Metal. 

the  Ocifloet. 

wfflxfMto. 

F«tt    ImMs. 

Inehet.    LIqm. 

LineB. 

Line*.     Putt. 

Feet.     Indee. 

100        0 

7           0 

15i       16 

12      15 

80         0 

M       4 

6          0 

14           0 

12      14 

70        0 

73       0 

&i        0 

12        13 

10      12 

60        0 

58       4 

5          0 

9          9 

8      10 

50        0 

45       4 

44        0 

74        8 

7        8 

40        0 

33       0 

3          0 

64        7 

7       0 

30        0 

21       4 

2i        0 

54        6 

64      0 

20        0 

15       9 

2^        0 

4         5 

6        0 

15         0 

10       4 

0        25 

34        4 

5        0 

10        0 

5        1 

0        22 

3          34 

4        0 

5        0 

Qnaatltgr  of  Water 

Diameten  of  the 

Thfcil^iwe 

required  for  the 

Metal  of  the 

Pifce  in  Lead. 

Altitude  of 
the  Jet. 

Altitude  of 
the  Reeerrolr. 

dlschaxjred  In  m 

minute  firom  ea 

Adjutage  or  Orifice 

■IzLiJietindiem. 

horixontal  Tubee 

•uited  to  the  two 

preceding 

Colniaiii. 

Feet. 

Feet.     Tachet. 

Qnarts. 

Uaet. 

Lteea. 

6 

5         1 

32 

21 

14 

10 

10         4 

45 

26 

li 

15 

15         9 

56 

28 

2 

20 

21        4 

65 

31 

24 

30 

33        0 

81 

34 

3 

50 

58        4 

108 

39 

4 

70 

86        4 

131 

43 

5 

100 

133        4 

168 

49 

6 

474.  The  pipe*  thai  amvey  the  voter  from  the  reserroir  to  the  jet  should  be 
Iftidy  at  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  straight  directioii ;  and  that  part  which  is  under 
ground  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to  he  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  of  one 
uniform  slope  from  the  reserroir  to  the  jet.  In  proportion  as  the  directian  of 
tile  supply  pipe  is  circuitous,  and  the  level  irregular,  will  the  frictioa  of  the 
water  be  increased  when  in  motion,  and  consequently  the  power  of  the  jet 
diminished.  There  are  two  other  evils  which  result  from  not  laying  tihe  pipes 
on  a  uniform  slope:  via.,  that  air  will  collect  in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the 
pipe,  and  mud  in  all  the  lower  parts ;  so  that,  for  each  deviation,  upwards fton 
the  uniform  slope,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  have  a  small  pipe  with  a  oo^  lo 
permit  the  escape  ef  the  air  firom  time  to  time ;  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  ereiy 
deviation  firom  the  uniform  slope  downwards,  a  pipe  is  also  necessary  with  a 
cock  to  admit  of  occasionally,  say  once  a  year,  washing  out  the  mud.  Few 
pelrsons  are  aware  how  very  soon  air  collects  in  water  pipes ;  or  how  oMich 
sediment  is  deposited  by  even  the  purest  water ;  which  segment  is  genemDy 
difficult  to  remove,  in  proportion  to  its  fineness.  We  have  known  fountsoa^ 
that  in  a  very  few  months  after  they  were  put  up  have  ceased  to  act^  owing 
toolely  to  the  accumulation  of  air  in  their  pipes ;  and  in  other  places,  when 
eld  fountain*,  after  having  played  for  many  yearB,  have  ceased  to  act,  dw 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  accumulation  of  air  and  sediment.    Much  move 
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nugbt  bs  Hid  on  thii  sulgect,  u  a  matter  of  mudm,  bat  wa  trait  eMMgh  bu 
been  advanced  to  ihow  the  neceaiitj  of  employ  lug  a  competent  panon,  «}i«i- 
•Ter  it  ii  deiired  to  erect  a  fountain. 

47JI.  Femlaiiu,  <u  matUr$  of  tatU,  like  eTcry  other  object  by  which  tb« 
&ncy  ia  called  into  eimcise,  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  detignt.    Oar  guide 

260 


in  the  choice  of  these  mnat  he  prindpally  the  character  of  the  icenery  In 
which  the  fnuntain  ii  to  be  placed.  In  a  Dutch,  French,  or  other  archltecbiral 
garden,  we  Me  no  objection  to  figure*  of  ani  mall  tponting«Bter(Kej^f.2eA., 
367),  to  that  of  a  nymph  wringing  her  robe  {fig.  269.),  or  her  hair  {Jig.  270.) ; 
or  to  Caua'a  very  elegant  design  {fg.  271.).  In  anGngliih  garden,  however, 
where  the  acenery  around  ii  not  ao  decidedly  srtilicial,  a  simple  jet  from  a  rock, 
or  a  group  of  shell*,  a*  in  the  wood  at  White  Knights  (see^.  272.);  or  from 
the  centre  of  a  baain,  a*  at  St.  Cloud  {fig.  273.) ;  or  in  the  design  hy  W.  Mason, 
Eaq.  {fig.  371.).    In  this  last  design,  the  tube  &om  which  the  jet  issues  Is  to 
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ba  eonddered  h  proceeding 
from  s  man  of  rock,  jutt  «een 
above  the  water.  Fig.  274.  U  a 
riewof  apieceof  rock  audiliell- 
work,  witli  fonotaiiu,  which  may 
■uit  a  grotto  ;  fig.  27S.  repre- 
■enUaglobe;  and  jf^.  276.  and 
277.  are  fountain!  combined  with 
Toek-work.  Theie  kiodi  of  foun* 
tain  and  theii  accompanimenti 
have  no  preteniiona  to  ba  eon- 
■ideredatartiitical;  but  we  have 
given  the  dedgni,  ai  thej  may 
■uit  variou*  ntuations  where  eco- 
nomy ii  an  object,  and  where  an 
amateur  would  find  pleasure  in 
erecting  a  fountun  for  hiroid^ 
with  only  the  aatiitanoe  of  hii 
gardener.      Thete    are   varioni 

.fcindi  of  architectural  fouutaioi 
which  are,  alao,  from  their  aim* 
plicity,    lui table    for    pleasure- 

.ground  icenery  in  the  modera 
•tyle;  such  ai  candelabra,  tri- 
pod*, columns,  vaiet,  See,  Some- 

^timei,  alio,  instead  of  a  jet,  the 
characler  of  the  tcene  in  which 
tjie  fountain  ii  to  be  placed  may 

render  a  drooping,  or  caicade,  fountain  more  appropriate;  for,  by  thit  descrip- 
tion of  fountain,  grandeur  of  effect  can  be  produced  with  a  much  nnaller 
quantity  of  water,  and  with  much  leu  height  of  reaerroir,  than  in  the  eaie 
of  upright  jeti.  Mo*t  of  tha  artificial-ttone  manufacturen  and  plumben 
have  a  great  variety  of  deiigni  for  fountaioi ;  and  the  hydraulic  ram  may 
ba  obtained  from  Meun.  Bramah,  Piccadilly,  or  a  common  foreing-punip 
may  be  nted. 

476.  Fhnesr-garient  differ  ftota  those  bedi  of  flower*  which  are  often  tcat- 
tered  on  the  lawn,  in  front  of  a  home  (lo  at  to  conitilute  a  foregronnd  to  the 
dittant  aeenery),  by  forming  a  whole  of  themietveB.  For  this  purpoae,  a 
flower-garden  ii,  or  ihould  be,  alway*  turrounded  by  aome  aort  of  boundaiy, 
or  incloaure,  t/o  teparate  it  from  the  general  aeenery  of  the  place  to  which  it 
belonga,  Thii  bonndary  may  be  variouily  formed:  it  tnay  be  a  border  of 
ahruba;  a  fence  of  trelliiwork,  either  ai  an  espalier  or  a*  an  arcade;  « 
conaerv Vive  wall ;  a  walk  covered  with  trelliiwork ;  a  clipped  hedge  of  eame 
kind  of  evergreen,  or  an  undipped  hedge  of  various  ahnibs.  Whatever  kind 
of  boundary  i»  adopted,  it  is  eiaentiaUy  necessary  that  it  should  not  be  so  high 
as  to  exclude  the  aun  ftota  the  area  of  the  garden,  or  to  prevent  the  Cn* 
circulation  of  air  round  the  plants.  What  the  suitable  height  of  the  boundaty 
fence  may  be,  to  inaure  the  admission  of  sun  and  air,  depends  on  the  extant 
of  tbe  garden,  the  elevation  or  depression  of  its  surface,  and  its  aspect ;  and,  if 
it  be  of  any  other  form  than  a  circle  or  a  square,  whether  its  longeat  diameter 
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is  in  tha  direction  ofeatt  and  wett,  or  of  nortli  and  Bonth.  A  CMe  ean  budlr 
occur  in  whiah  a  Bowet-garden  ihould  be  nirrounded  li^  trees:  thoagh,  in 
Tcrj  expoKd  plaeci,  thsa*  maf  be  introduced  on  tbe  nortb,  north-eaat,  asd 
Doit)i-ve)t  ildai;  but  thii  ikouM  be  at  tbe  dldanee  of  at  leaat  tbree  timea 
their  height  from  the  boundary  fasoa  of  the  gatden.  Nothing  eontribntn 
more  to  the  heaaty  of  flawcn  than  abundance  of  aolar  light,  and  the  free 
circulation  round  them  of  air.  Evan  if  treei  are  planted  only  on  the  north 
aide,  but  ao  near  as  to  exchtde  the  fre*  action  of  reflected  light  from  that  tide, 
the  flowan  will  be  weak  and  drawn  towardi  the  tun.  All  near  fence*  have  a 
teodencj  to  produce  thii  kind  of  etiolation,  a*  anj  one  ma;  obtenre  In  tb* 
caae  of  planta  growing  on  the  aoulh-tide  of  a  commou  hedge ;  and  this  etio- 
lation is  dlractlj  the  reTene  of  ^at  buihy,  tufted,  or  apreading  appearance, 
which  alvayi  acconpaniei  vigorou*  growth  in  open  tirj  lituationi.  Tb* 
outline  of  the  flower^arden  ibould  always  h«  anoh,  as  that  on  the  first  ticw 
of  the  iuiarior  some  general  form  map  be  recognised  in  tha  ana ;  for  example, 
it  may  tpproaah  to  a  circle,  to  a  broad  or  narrow  oval,  to  a  square,  to  a 
parallelogTaa,  or  to  a  triangle.  A  long  narrow  strip,  either  crooked  at 
straight,  would  not  be  latiifBclory  to  the  eye;  nor  would  a  space,  broad  in 
■ome  place*  and  narrow  in  others,  here  itraight  and  there  crooked,  afibrd  tlic 
■pectator  half  so  great  a  degree  of  satiifaction,  as  he  would  experience  if  he 
recogniied  some  known  and  definite  figure.  Whether  the  boundary  line  be 
regular  or  irregular  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  with  reference  to  this  end : 


provided  there  be  ample  length  and  breadth  included  by  the  outline,  to  throw 
the  interior  into  lome  deliniCe  shape,  ntLen  leen  in  perfective. 

477.  In  tome  catei  a  numbtr  of  fitmtr  garitn$,  he,  tn  thrown  together,  a* 
in  the  pUamre-grounds  at  Bagihot  Park,  aa  shown  in  flg.VJi.;  the  pleaaure- 
groundi  are  entered  by  a  cloae  niitlc  gale  at  a,  ibreugh  the  arbour  Irellii 
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w«lk  h,  which  letdi  to 
the  roMiy  at  e,  eoniiit- 
ing  of  gronpi  of  dtrarf 

A  garden  of  «howy  her- 

h*ceou*  pUnU,  in  beds 

edged  with  box,  od  gra- 

rel,  U  thown  at  d.  There 

ii  aeolleetioiKif  itandard 

roie-treei  at  t,  the  tree* 

being  planted  lingly  on 

tnif,  and  inteneeted  by 

a   gravel   walk,   which 

Icadi  to  the  American 

ground  /,  planted  with 

the    ehoiceit  rhododen- 

droni  and  aaaleaa.     An  ezotie  flower-garden  it  thown  at^,  eoniiiting  enlirely 

of  petargonint,ftuehiai  aalviaa,  verbenaa,  and  other  half-hardy,  orgrMn-honta 

plantt,  in  bedi,  or  in  baiketi  of  wirework,  on  tnrf,  diapoaed  lomewhat  in  the 

inannw  ahown  In  i^f.  376  and  279.    There  are  covered  aeau  in  Ifao  rnata'c 
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■tylc  at  ft,  t,  and  i.    At  I  u  a  Datch  garden  {flg.  280.).  Kith  a  batin  sod  fotm 
tain  in  the  centre,  suiTouDdid  and  intersected  lij  gravel  vslki,  with  twentj-foD 
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beds  on  grait,  for  growing  the  more  choice  florist's  flowers  in  masses.  There 
18  a  range  of  green-houses  in  the  exotic  flower-garden  g;  and  there  is  a  space 
at  m,  for  setting  out  during  the  summer  the  greenhouse  plants  grown  in  pots ; 
fly  is  an  avenue  leading  to  the  great  conservatory ;  o,  is  the  reserve  ground ; 
Pj  the  potting  shed ;  r,  frames  and  pits ;  «,  working  shed,  containing  different 
kinds  of  tools,  &c. ;  tj  a  grove,  containing  some  fine  specimens  of  forest-trees ; 
Uy  beds  for  masses  of  flowers,  one  sort  in  each  mass ;  «,  masses  of  dahlias ; 
Wj  rustic  vases  for  flowers;  x,  walks  among  steep  banks  of  rock  work ;  y,  bridge 
to  convey  one  walk  over  another ;  z,  greenhouse,  with  horisontal  trellis  in 
front,  for  choice  climbing  and  creeping  plants.  Besides  these  references, 
there  are  arbours  in  difierent  situations,  covered  with  climbing  plants,  and 
a  number  of  rostic  vases  for  containiDg  flowers.  There  is  also  a  handsome 
architectural  orangery,  apart  from  this  garden  in  the  wood,  whieh  is 
approached  by  a  noble  avenue  at  ti,  on  a  moderate  ascent;  and  on  looking 
from  it,  five  avenues  are  seen  diverging  in  difierent  directions  through  the 
descending  wood,  the  under-growth  of  which  is  formed  of  rhododendrons  and 
aaaleas,  like  the  woods  at  High  Clere. 

478.  Gecmeirieal  Jhwer-ffordem  are  formed  of  beds,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  regular  pattern,  and  placed  on  turf  or  gravel;  and^.  281.  (the  flower- 
garden  at  Esbolt  Hall,  Yorkshire)  will  show  the  usual  mode  of  laying  out 
a  garden  of  this  kind.  The  ground  is  nearly  on  a  level  surface,  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  east,  having  a  wall  on  the  north  side,  8  ft.  high,  and  100 
yards  in  length,  against  which  are  placed  different  varieties  of  China  roses, 
and  various  creepers,  and  half-hardy  shrubs.  On  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  garden  there  is  grass  (not  shown  on  the  plan  for  want  of  room)  to  the 
extent  of  the  wall,  on  which  are  planted  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  each  shrub 
having  a  circle  dug  round  it  proportionate  to  the  sixe  of  the  plant;  and  these 
circles  are  chiefly  planted  with  early  flowering  bulbs,  as  the  crocus,  snowdrop, 
narcissus,  &c.  All  the  walks  are  gravelled,  and  the  beds  surrounded  with 
box,  which  is  kept  very  low  by  frequent  clipping.  When  the  garden  was 
formed,  drains  were  cut  in  different  parts  of  the  ground  2  ft.  below  the 
surface,  and  the  walks  made  from  1  ft.  to  15  in.  deep,  and  filled  to  within 
3  in.  of  the  surface  with  broken  stones,  or  brick  rubbish ;  each  walk  acting  as 
a  drain  to  the  adjoining  bed.  There  are  small  grates  placed  in  the  walks, 
over  the  main  drains,  which  take  away  all  the  surface  water,  and  render  the 
walks  quite  dry  and  firm  to  walk  upon  in  wet  weather  or  after  a  shower  of 
rain.  The  soil  was  either  entirely  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  15  in.,  or  mixed 
with  compost  suitable  to  the  plants  intended  to  be  planted  in  each  bed ;  and 
annually  afterwards  the  beds  underwent  a  partial  renewal  of  soil,  to  suit  the 
change  of  arrangement  which  was  made  with  the  greenhouse  plants  and 
annuals ;  and,  as  the  dahlias  were  grown  every  year  in  the  same  places,  a 
quantity  of  soil  was  taken  out  entirely  where  the  plants  had  grown,  and 
replaced  with  fresh  compost  every  season.  Most  of  the  beds  have  patches  of 
bulbs,  or  low-growing  early  fiowering  plants,  planted  about  6  inches  from  the 
box,  and  at  regular  distances,  according  to  size ;  and  in  the  following  list 
these  will  be  named  as  edgings  in  the  arrangement  of  each  bed : 

1,  a»F»6iilaMo6taii;6,E8eaUbiilartibrs,  herbaoeoos   plants.      Hcrbseeoos    plants, 

ao. ;  G,  erocvMS,  snowdrops,  winter  aconite,  planted  1  ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  bed ; 

dog's-tooth  violets,  scflla  bIfWa,  ftc^  planted  with  different  species  of  Karetesns  planted 

near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed ;  o,  bulbs ;  x»  dose  behind  every  firarth  plant.    The  her- 
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B^dafrvmNo,  1  to  JT*.  8. 

baoeooB  pltnti  are  from  a  fbot  to  two  feet  In 
height*  and  are  raried  as  much  hi  each  bed 
ma  the  nnmber  of  spedes  hi  the  oollectioa 
would  allow.  Some  may  think  that  the 
beds  woidd  be  crowded  with  plants;  bot 
snoh  has  not  been  the  ease,  as  the  bnlbs 
hnTe  chiefly  done  flowering  befbre  the  her- 
baceous plants  haye  made  mndh  growth, 
and  the  herbaceous  plants  are  nearly  all 
OTcr  before  the  dahlias  are  in  flill  bloom ; 
which  arrangement  has  insured  a  soocession 
of  flowen,  from  the  first  fine  weather  in 
spring,  until  the  froets  kOl  the  dahlias  in 
antomn. 
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B€d»  from  No.  0  1o  No,  II. 

The  beds  9, 10, 11,  and  13,  an  severally 
planted  with  moss,  perpetual,  and  select  de- 
eidnooa  roses,  marked  r;  and  diffcrent  raiia* 
ties  of  herbaoeoos  pnonies,  marked  j»f  with 
three  patches  of  white  lily,  marked  I,  in  each 
bed. 

The  bed  nombered  9  is  edged  with  Pri- 
milla  ftilnbsa  and  Qentllma  sept&nflda. 

10.  Edged  with  Geatliuia  aca^ffia. 

11.  Edged  with  Genttima  acadlls. 

13.  Edged  with  doable  primrosea.  As 
soon  as  the  paooSes  have  done  flowering, 
China  aster  or  Bnsslan  stocks  are  planted 
in  front  of  each  pssony  lor  an  antomnal 

IdOOBi. 

18.  Common  China  rosea^  edged  with 
anricala,  of  varieties. 

14.  Noisette  roses,trained  on  aflat  traUs, 
and  edged  with  Erinthia  byemJtlis. 

15.  Common  China  roaes,  edged  with 
Hepitiea,  of  varieties. 

18.  Koisette  roses,  on  a  flat  trellis,  and 
edged  with  Kaaekri  botryOdes. 
17.  AaUea  p6ntiea  globdsa  In  tba  earing 


with  anowdropa  around  the  plant ;  then  a 
drdeof  Kimoliu  rbsaes,  and  the  bed  edged 
with  Alpine  anricnlas. 

18.  KMmia  latifblia  In  the  centre,  sor- 
foonded  with  crocuses,  and  edged  witli 
double  primrose,  and  planted  with  LobUia 
giidlis  fbr  the  sommer. 

19.  Similar  to  No.  17,  with  Lobelia  grioi- 
lis  Ibr  the  sommer. 

30.  Similar  to  Na  18,  with  Tcrbtea 
Meiindns  ibr  tlie  summer. 
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Bed*  from  No.  81  to  No.  28. 
k.  White  lilies;  ^  dahlias. 

The  beda  from  31  to  98  are  aU  edged  with 
diflbrent  varieties  of  Crbens  and  heart* s- 
ease  alternately,  and  were  pianted  ibr  som- 
mer flowering  as  ibllows : 

31.  Scarlet  Pelaigoniuns. 

33.  SdUvia  Qrahkmi  and  S.  angnstifbUa. 
98.  Pethnia  nyctaginiflbra. 

34.  SdUvia  patens. 

36.  Ximolos  cardhiUia. 

38.  meremb6fgia  phcBnicea  gnndlfltea* 

37.  Lobelia  Ailgeas. 

38.  Shmbby  calceolarias. 

30.  Bbsa  minor,  edged  with  Hepitica, 
and  sown  with  GUia  tricolor. 

80.  Dark  China  roses,  edged  with  Saxi- 
ihiga  grannlkta,  and  sown  with  KaaUttssIa 
amelBMea. 

81.  Beleot  China  roaes,  edged  with  Sazi- 
ikaga  grannlikta,  and  sown  with  Collinaia 
bicolor. 

83.  Tea-scented  roaes,  edged  with  Hep4- 
tlca,  and  sown  with  NenMiphila  <i»«%«t«- 

88.  Choice  tulips  and  German  asters. 

84.  Doable    talips    and  Esohsohdltsla 


88.   Doable   anemones   and  Lasthlmia 
glabrikta. 

86.  Doable  anemonea  and  Geiman  asters. 

87.  Edged  with  chdee  heart's-ewe,  and 
mixed  choice  pdaigoninms. 

88.  The  same  as  No.  87. 

80.  Edged  with  choice  hearfls-ease,  and 
mixed  with  greenhooae  planta. 

40.  The  same  as  Na  89. 

41.  JonqnUs  and  Alonsba  linearis. 

43.  Bantocalos  and  Heliotrbpinm  pern- 
vDmnm. 
48.  JonqnOs  and  NleremMqtla  griolUt. 
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44.  Ban^ncnliM  aognWfMU  and  Caloeo^ 
UutopoidiiUfltoL 

285. 


Bedt  firom  No.  45  to  No.  48. 


4f.  A  ftdiiiA  IB  Moh  badU  mTOanded 
with  a  drde  of  SiAatiMi  hyemUis ;  aod^ 
nearer  the  margin,  a  dnde  of  dwarf  lark- 
spnzst  0,  patohea  of  Anemime  Pnlnatflla^ 
A.  apennhia,  and  other  apedet ;  I,  patehea 
of  diftrent  varieties  of  martagon  UUes; 
d,  dahlias  ftv  summer  and  antomn  Uocm. 

49.  Balboos  Iris  and  Agatha^  eod^stis. 

50.  Bnlboos  Iris,  and  Senteio  diagans 
fl.  pL 

51.  Tlgridia  paybnia*  edged  with  Oampli- 
kidnptaiiU. 

M.  GHadiofan  paittacthwa,  edged  wtib 
GampAnnla  ptoJla* 


SS.  American  plaiHa^  edged  willi  dotftk 
primroaes. 

84.  The  same  as  Ko.9t. 

ftfi.  Axklea  coooinea,  edged  wiUi  Ganl- 
thMa  proeombens. 

6«.  AzUea  ooeeinea.  edged  with  GaaltU- 
riaShiOkm. 

67.  Bhodod^ndron  p<$ntloiim,  ed^ed  with 
several  varietiea  of  Helifathmanm, 

68.  Bhodod^ttdron  pdntiestm.  edged  with 
Erioa  herUkoea. 

69  and  80.  Taasa  vases,  wliidi  aerre  as 
dropping  finrntains  daring  winter,  and  in 
the  sommer  season  with  the  Jets,  fce.,  of  the 
late  Mr.  Rowland. 

81.  Beats. 

89.  Snn-diaL 

88.  Statues. 

64.  Yases^  which  are  an  elevated  OB 
plinths,  proportionate  to  tiie  siae  of  the ' 
and  are  filled  with  flowering  planta  doriag 
the  summer  season. 
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479.  Omamenti  to  JhweT'gardetu.  The  featurea  above  emimerated  may 
be  considered  as  ihe  essential  materials,  or  component  parts,  of  a  flower-gar- 
den ;  and  to  them  may  be  superadded  various  ornaments,  such  as  atatoea, 
spars,  and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  natural  or  artificial ;  rustic  baskets, 
vases,  or  other  eontrivanees  for  containing  plants  (seej^.  286.  to  290); 

trelliswork,  arcades  for  climb* 

ers,  open  and  covered  seats, 

summei^houses,  and  fountains, 

aquariums,  rockwork,  root- 
work,  grottoes,  and  grotesque 

objects;  and,  lastly,  a  green- 
house, conservatoiy,  or  some 

other  bmlding  for  plants.  Now, 

these  materials  and  ornaments 

being  given,  the  next  point  is 

to  lay  down  the  principles  for 

using  them  in  the  composition 

of  a  flower-  garden.    In  this, 

as  in  every  other  species  of 

design,  the  leading  principle  is 

the  formation  of  a  whole.    For 

this  purpose,  there  must  be  a 

consistency  in  every  part,  with  reference  to  cultara, 

and  also  with  reference  to  lines  and  foniu.    One 

style  of  form  and  line  must  pervade  the  entire  garden. 
In  the  shnplest  gardens,  curved  lines  or  stndght  lines,  and  acute  angles  or 
right  angles,  may  prevail  both  in  the  ground  and  ornaments ;  but,  in  the 
more  artistical  kinds,  the  beds  and  walks  may  display  the  scrollwork  or  the 
embroideiy  of  the  French  gardens.    Whatever  form  or  siyle  is  adopted  as  flie 
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groundwork  of  the  gar-  289 

n,  that  ii,  Bi  the  (bap* 

of  the  heds  and  walks, 

that  form  or  ityle  muft 

pervade  all   the   oniar 

roenti  with  which   the 

whole      it      dMoratod. 

Where  the  bed*  are  in 

scroll  work ,  the  vaee*  atid 

the  pedcstali  on  which 

they  itand,  the  trellia- 

work  of  the  arcacla*,  the 

itatuei,    the    teats   and 

■ummer-hoiuei,  ihould 

alt  be  of  the  itjle  of 

Louis   XIV.    A   simple 

clasiical  Tue  or  itAtue, 

in  meh  a  garden,  would 
be,  quite  out  of  place  ;  and  equally  lo  would  be 
«n  Italian  enmmer'houia,  or  an  Engliih  thatched 
tuatie  teak  The  artiat  ii  not  limited  to  introdnce 
Mly  thoM  component  parts,  or  those  ornunenta, 
wbich  were  known  in  die  time  of  Louis  xiv. ;  but, 
mtek  aa  he  doae  introdnce,  he  is  bound  to  compoae  in  that  style. 

4S0.  jft  nmarla  applicable  to  the  cMnpoution  of  flower-gardans  generally, 
WB  may  observe  that  ornament*  should  not  be  distributed  equally  over  tlia 
garden ;  and  that,  as  ikr  as  practicftble,  the  ornaments  should  appear  to  arise 
out  of  iomelhing  that  is  of  nse.  For  example,  at  the  intersection  of  two  prin- 
dpal  walk*,  a*  conspicuona  points  in  the  design  which  attract  the  notice  of  all 
■pectaton,  there  may  be  a  basin  and  fountain ;  and  the  parapet  which  fanna 
tha  margin  of  this  basin  may  be  ornamented  with  vase*,    in  the  intersection 
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of  Other  walks  there  may  be  a  sundial  on  an  architectural  basement,  or  a 
statue  on  a  pedestal.  Where  there  is  a  terrace- walk  connected  with  the  house, 
or  with  some  other  building,  it  may  be  bordered  by  a  parapet ;  and  this 
parapet  may  be  ornamented  with  statues,  vases,  or  other  architectural  or 
sculptural  ornaments,  according  to  circumstances.  In  these  and  similar  cases 
which  might  be  mentioned,  there  seems  to  be  a  reason  for  the  placing  of  the 
ornaments ;  that  is,  they  appear  as  a  finishing  to  the  works  of  art  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  they  harmonise  with  all  the  associations  connected 
with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  vase  or  a  statue  is  set  down  on  naked 
turf,  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  flowers,  or  in  a  group  of  shrubs,  it  seema  in  a 
false  position,  and  loses  its  effect ;  not  only  from  the  want  of  proper  accom- 
paniments, such  as  an  architectural  basement,  &c.,  but  from  the  presence  of 
such  accompaniments  as  are  improper,  such  as  a  basement  of  dug  ground  and 
flowers. 

481.  ^  covered  way  of  treUmoork  and  ereepere  often  forms  a  very  saitaUe 
boundary  for  a  flower-gurden  ;  and  it  ia  almost  always  an  excellent  approach 
to  one  from  open  scenery,  or  as  a  passage  from  one  flower-garden  to  another. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  confines  the  eye,  and  slightly  darkens  die  vision ;  and 
this,  being  succeeded  by  a  view  of  the  open  garden,  its  omamenta  and  the 
brilliancy  of  its  flowers  produce  by  contrast  a  more  lively  effect  on  the  spec- 
tator. Trelliswork  in  the  centre  of  a  flower-garden,  as  a  bower  to  sit  in,  is 
also  usefrd ;  more  especially  if  a  portion  of  it  should  be  continued  for  a  few 
feet  along  each  of  the  radiating  walks,  so  that  each  may  serve  as  a  sort  of 
telescope  to  the  views  of  the  garden,  as  seen  by  a  spectator  seated  in  the 
bower.  The  laying  out  of  flower-gardens  is  too  commonly  intrusted  to  per- 
sons who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  design ;  which  is  a  fmif 
that  the  possessors  of  them  do  not  folly  comprehend  the  beauties  of  which 
flower-gardens  are  susceptible.  Were  this  the  ease,  an  artist  would  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  in  this  department,  as  he  now  is  in  any  department  of 
architecture,  or  of  landscape  gardening. 

482.  KUcheftfardenif  belonging  to  country  mansions,  are  generally  on  a 
large  scale,  with  various  hothouses  and  pits  for  forcing,  which  are  placed  alto- 
gether in  what  ia  called  the  melon-ground.  Fig$,  291. 292.  and  293.,  are  kit- 
chen-gardens, adapted  to  country  mansions,  with  all  the  conveniencea  usual  in 
such  gardens.  Fig,  291.  is  the  plan  of  a  garden,  containing  an  acre  and  a  half 
within  the  walls,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the  slips,  which,  however,  may 
be  easily  curtailed  if  thought  desirable.  Instead  of  espaliers,  dwarf-trained 
fruit-trees  are  introduced  by  the  side  of  the  walks ;  and  if  these  be  not 
approved,  gooseberry  and  currant-trees  may  be  substituted.  Standard  apple 
and  pear-trees  may  be  planted  round  the  culinary  department  F%g.  292. 
has  two  acres  within  the  walls,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the  slips.  This 
garden  has  entrances  on  the  east  aud  west  sides,  for  convenience;  and  it  has 
a  broad  gravel  walk  down  the  centre,  to  allow  a  pony  carriage  to  be  driven 
through  it,  with  a  space  at  the  southern  end  for  the  carriage  to  be  turned. 
In  frame-ground,  dwarf  walls  are  introduced  for  training  young  firoit-treea. 
JFlt^.  290.  contains  three  acres  and  a  half  within  the  walls,  and  two  acres  and 
a  half  in  the  slips.  There  are  three  entrances  to  this  garden,  but  the  other 
arrangements  are  as  usual. 
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1.  8Hm.  2.  Culinary  departments.  S.  Forcing  department,  with  rangei  of  forcing-houses  for 
aaaptatlon,  as  may  be  required.  4.  Frame  ground.  5.  For  compost,  mixing  and  turning 
dung,  fte.  6.  Water  tanks.  7.  Dwarf  walls  for  training  fruit  trees,  fee.  8.  Ranges  for 
framing,  cucumber  ridge,  carrots  and  potatoes  under  heaps,  forcing  asparagus,  frc.  9.  Pine 
or  melon  pita.  10.  Mushroom  sheds,  and  for  other  purposes.  11.  Open  sned  for  compoet. 
Ire.  IS.  Gardener's  house  and  yard.  IS.  Fruit  and  onion  iDoro,  with  seed-room  over,  and 
lodglng-roosn  for  under-gardener. 
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SECTION  IV. 

DBBI0N8   FOR    COUMTRT   11AVSI0R8. 

483.  At  Cmmtry  Matuiont  are  generally  places  of  too  iDueh  importance  to 
be  laid  out  without  the  aid  of  regular  architects  and  landscape-gardenere,  ve 
shall  only  give  a  very  few  examples :  and  these,  with  only  one  exception,  will 
he  of  places  actually  in  existence. 

DasiGH  XXX. — Plan  and  dueriptUm  of  JHrnbiedom  Home,  Surre^f  tke  pro- 
perty cf  Mrs,  MarryaU, 

484.  Qenerai  Ob$ervaUons. — ^This  estate,  which  once  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated Bond  Hopkins,  Esq.,  and  was  laid  out  for  him  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  consuts  of  about  100  acres  of  table-land,  slightly  varied  on  the 
surface,  not  by  undulations,  bold  swells,  deep  valleys,  or  precipitous  declivi- 
ties, but  by  unconnected  hollows,  or  large  gullies,  of  little  beauty  in  them- 
selves, but  capable  of  producing  considerable  effect  when  filled  with  water,  as 
the  principal  one  now  is.    In  a  word,  the  grounds  at  Wimbledon  House  have 
naturally  little  to  recommend  them  beyond  their  extent,  and  the  circumstance 
of  their  falling  in  a  gradual  manner  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  so  as 
to  display  from  that  front  an  interesting  view  of  the  distant  country.     The 
chief  merit  of  the  place,  as  a  suburban  residence,  consists  in  its  completeness, 
the  whole  lying  compactly  within  a  ring  fence,  and  there  being  a  most  com- 
modious mansion,  with  complete  domestic  offices,  a  park,  a  farm  (including 
a  dairy  and  a  poultry-yard),  a  kitchen -garden,  and  a  flower-garden;  the 
latter,  perhaps,  unrivalled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the  number 
of  species  and  varieties  of  herbaceous  plants  that  it  contains.     Mrs.  Marryatt 
has  long  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  flowers,  and  especially  of  such  as 
are  sufficiently  hardy  to  make  a  display  in  the  flower-garden.    She  also  main- 
tains a  good  collection  of  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants ;  and  many  of 
these,  as  well  as  hardy  plants,  have  flowered  at  Wimbledon  House  for  the  first 
time  in  Englsnd,  as  Uie  botanical  periodicals  for  the  last  twenty  years  bear 
ample  witness.    Among  the  more  beautiful  and  remarkable  greenhouse  plants 
which  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Wimbledon,  is  the  Tacgdma  pinnati- 
stfpula,  one  of  the  most  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  singular,  of  climbing 
shrubs.    There  are  few  horticultural  exhibitions  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  Society  commenced  this  mode  of  encouraging  gardening,  in  which  Mrs. 
Marryatt,  or  her  gardener,  Mr.  Redding,  has  not  obtained  a  medal. 

485.  The  Park  at  Wimbledon  Home  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been 
planted  with  much  taste ;  but  there  are  some  fine  old  trees  in  it,  near  the 
house,  especially  evergreen  oaks.  The  pieces  of  water  do  not  form  i^^weable 
shapes  on  paper,  but^  in  the  reality,  at  a  distance  frt>m  the  eye,  and  widi  their 
outlines  more  or  less  disguised  by  trees,  the  effect  is  good,  particulariy  that  of 
the  principal  one,  seven  acres  in  extent,  as  seen  from  the  house.  J^.  294. 
shows  a  portion  of  this  piece  of  water,  looking  towards  the  house.  Beyond 
a  certain  siie,  the  form  of  a  piece  of  water  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  when 
it  is  so  small  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  as  a  whole  by  a  spectator  at  no 
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gnat  diituica  from  it,  then,  in  order  to  pleaie,  it  mait  b«  of  an  agTeeable 
■tape. 

486.    Wkal  eotutilntei  on  agreeable  thopt  m  a  late,  jwnd,  or  piece  of  itiH 
voter  t — To  thit  queition  we  answer,  that  whatever  conttitute*  an  agreeable 
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shape  OD  level  ground  or  Itwo,  or  on  any  othn-  flat  vathet,  wQl  look  eqnallj 
well  in  water.  A  ihape,  whether  of  imooth  lawn  oi  idll  water,  to  be  agree- 
able, rauat  be  luch  ai  to  be  readily  comprehended  hy  the  eye  and  the  miod 
at  a  lingle  glance ;  and  for  tbU  purpoie  the  general  form  mntt  be  eimple.  It 
may  be  an  otkI  or  ■  circle,  or  it  may  be  lome  form  in  which  the  length  and 
breadth  are  more  conapicuous  elements  than  the  sinuosities  of  the  margin, 
and  in  which,  contequentty,  the  whole  will  always  produce  its  ftilleSectbebn 
the  eye  ii  attracted  by  the  parts.  These  may  be  considrred  ai  fundamental 
prindplei;  and,  in  applying  tbem  to  the  diSerent  etyles  in  which  water  ia 
formed,  or  surfaces  of  lawn  surrounded  by  trees  or  ihrubt,  the  characteriatio 
of  these  style*  readily  come  to  our  anistance.  For  example  ;  in  forming  a 
piece  of  water  in  the  geometric  stj'le,  the  outline  muit  be  compoeed  of  either 
Btrught  or  regularly  curved  lines.  The  general  form  may  be  a  aqiiMe,  an 
octagon,  or  a  parallelogram,  and  this  general  form  ii  diat  which  will  produce 
the  first  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator;  but  the  margin  of  the  geo- 
metrical figure  may  be  composed  of  numerous  segments  or  tangents,  so  aa  to 
fom  an  intricate  outline,  which  will  aSbrd  amusement  to  the  spectator  when 
he  approaches  near  enough  to  the  figure  to  examine  it  in  detail.  If  we  form 
a  piece  of  water  in  imitation  of  the  ponds  and  lakes  of  nature,  in  what  is 
called  the  picturesque  manner,  we  must  still  begin  by  lome  simple  form,  and 
trust  to  this  for  the  general  impression,  'lliis  being  firmly  established,  die 
margin  may  be  varied  by  prominence*  and  recetsea,  and  ttee*  and  drub*  {a* 
shown  inj^.  295.),  to  any  extent  that  doe*  not  interfere  with  the  efl^t  of  the 


figure  a*  a  whole.  If  a  piece  of  water  is  to  be  formed  in  the  gardeneaqne 
manner,  the  same  general  principles  are  followed ;  but,  as  all  the  detail*  of 
the  margui  require  to  be  comparatively  distinct,  and  all  to  appear  decidedly 
artificial,  greater  care  U  requisite  to  combine  regularity,  UDiformily,  or 
symmetry,  witli  variety. 
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487.  In  iModem  gardtimtg,  a  long  wMmg  canal  of  itill  taater  ii  frcqacntly 
the  mott  effective  form  in  which  that  element  can  be  introduced;  uiditie 
•omMimes  ■□  good  in  imitatiaii  of  «  riTer  in  «  tame  counby,  aa  to  leave 
nothing  to  he  desired.  This,  however,  can  only  take  place  where  long 
reachee  of  it  are  leen  at  a  coniiderahle  distance  from  the  eye,  ai  at  Oatlandi ; 
oi  where  it  ia  teen  only  in  nicccMional  portioni,  hy  a  apectator  walking  near 
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it,  and  the  walk  being  oT  eonriderable  length,  aa  at  Eaher.  SometimM  a 
bridge  may  be  introduced  over  a  piece  of  water  of  thia  kind  with  very  good 
effect ;  hat  care  miut  he  taken  to  let  the  lize  o(  the  archea  he  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  honie  and  groundi.  Thii  bridge,  with  maaiive  itone  archei,  ai 
ahown  in  fig.  296,  would  he  out  of  place  where  everjtluDg  around  wai  of 
■mall  liie ;  and  a  bridge  with  unall  low  archei,  aa  ahown  in  Jig.  297,  would 
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have  a  much  better  effect.  Moit  commonly  nich  canals  are  near  the  eye, 
vary  contiderably  in  width,  and  are  generally  contracted  towardi  both  extre- 
mities, lo  ai  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  apectater  that  they  are  only 
pondi.  Piece!  of  water  of  tbii  kind  are  frequently  of  such  a  length  aa  not  to 
be  teen  all  at  once,  but  in  lucceiiian  ;  and  aa,  from  the  irregularity  of  their 
width,  they  can  never,  when  lo  aeen,  be  mistaken  for  a  river,  they  ought  to 
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be  tnatad  in  luch  a  mamur  u  to  give  them  the  i 
lake ;  which,  being  *eea  in  luccewve  poriioni,  each  of  theie  ought  la  hkre 
an  agreeable  shape.  TbeM  ahapes  are  produced  on  the  principlea  •Irsadjr 
laid  down,  Til.,  of  di*pla;ing  Mme  obviout  figure  ai  a  whole,  and  concealing 
the  water  altogether  by  wtKid  wherever  the  desired  form  ia  interfered  with  by 
the  opponte  iborei  of  the  lake  or  canal  approaching,  or  teeming  to  approadi, 
each  other  too  nearly.  When  a  winding  sheet  of  water  U  at  nich  a  diatance 
from  the  eye  ai  to  be  ceen  all  at  once,  then  all  that  can  be  done  ia,  to  canae  it 
to  wind  agreeably,  either  by  directing  its  bendt  in  a  mautier  tnare  or  lea* 
regular  or  ■ymmetrical,  or  by  creating  an  obvious  alluuon  to  aomc  rcoogniaed 
figure,  Thua,  the  general  tendency  of  the  winding  may  be  to  produce  a 
cretcent-like  formj  or  it  may  be  Berpentlne;  or  there  maybe  one  conapicnoua 
bend  in  wme  regular  form,  and  the  lubordinate  bendi  may  be  comparatirely 
indiitinct.  The  lafe  goide  in  thii  case  ii,  the  principle  already  laid  down,  of 
producing  some  form  which  may  take  the  lead,  and  be  rect^niaed  at  omce ; 
and  truiUng  for  variety  to  the  lubordinate  formi,  and  to  the  detaila. 

488.  /ft  there  it  HO  tuck  Mkji  i»  mai¥r*  Ota  piece  <^iBal«rieM«mtaMOKlltt, 
or  ai  a  lake  from  which  there  doet  not  iuue  a  brook ;  ao,  in  landaeape- 
gardening,  no  piece  of  atiU  water  ought  to  be  formed,  in  which  there  ia  not 
tome  pmDt  indicated,  which  the  brook  might  be  rappoaed  to  flow  from.  In 
the  geometrical  atyle  of  forming  pieces  of  water,  the  brook  ia  repreaented  by 
a  formal  cascade ;  and,  in  natural-looking  shapes,  there  is  commonly  also  a 
caicade,  or  something  of  the  kind,  in  the  way  of  outlet ;  or,  if  there  is  not,  a 
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portion  of  the  margin,  b  what  i*  decidedly  the  lowert  part  at  the  general 
nirfaee  of  the  ground,  ought  to  be  ooncealed  by  Ireei,  or  by  on  iiland,  lo  ■• 
to  leave  the  ipectator  room  to  nippoae  that  there  U  an  outlet  in  the  proper 
place.  Moit  lakes  are  alio  luppjied  by  brooki ;  and,  for  thii  reaeoD,  in  all 
imitationf  of  them,  whether  gardeoeique  or  picturesque,  there  ought  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  point  at  which  the  brook  or  rill  expands  into  ■  lake,  a*  well 
Bs  of  that  where  it  contracts  again  into  a  brook.  Where  a  rill  or  small  stream 
rune  through  a  narrow  valley,  it  sometinies  happens  that  a  sucoesdou  of  dams 
are  formed  icroes  the  valley,  in  order  to  |Hvduce  a  suoeetrion  of  ponds;  and 
when  the  dams  are  not  disguised  by  wood,  and  the  margins  properiy  varied, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  formal  and  nuartistical  appeaiances  which  artifieial 
water  can  be  made  to  produce.  In  valleys  which  are  nearly  Bat,  ponds 
formed  by  throwing  dams  across  are  more  ea^y  managed ;  but  even  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  dam  is  frequently  left  naked,  and  the  margin  of  the  water 
unbroken  by  trees  or  island*. 

Fiff.  298.  shows  two  ponds  which  existed  some  years  ago  in  a  valley  at 
Lyne  Grove,  near  Chertsey,  Surrey ;  and  jS^.  299.  shows  the  manner  in  which 
we  proposed  to  reduce  both  pifces  to  the  same  level,  lo  vary  the  margin  by 
idands,  and  to  form  a  cascade  at  a  in  Jiff.  299. ;  where  also  a  hydraulic  ram 
might  be  erected  for  forcing  up  the  water  to  a  cistern  on  the  top  of  the 
dwelling-house.  Notwithstanding  this  digreadon  on  the  forms  of  artificial 
water,  yet  that  element  is  so  great  an  addition  to  landscape,  that,  where  it  haa 
a  clear  surface,  and  is  of  a  sufficient  extent  to  receive  a  breadth  of  light,  it  i* 


■dmidible  in  almoit  any  (bape ;  and  thi«  ia  exemplified  by  tbe  effect  produced 
by  tbe  pieces  of  water  in  Wimbledou  Paik,  than  wbich  noae  were  ever  fonoed 
of  leu  artiitic^  ahapei. 
489.  Groitndplaa,  ^c— We  shall  now  proceed  to  deicribe  the  plan,  jfy.  300 : 
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COtmntT  HANSIONS. 


i.  The  atable-eourt. 

A  nic  lumdiy,  End  bmrhDOK  oomt. 

/  The  iijiag-gnmii. 

g.  Tbagreen-houcwHliiiiimiiier-hiiDM 

ittha  bu^ 
»,  FaddockomtalnlnguiuioieBtballd- 

Inx.    ftmurlr  >  mill   Ibr  railing 


I  ^-  ^ 

b  t,  FonlUr-Tud. 

S  I,  Fum  txilldlivi. 

t  m,  SIck-rud. 

4  n.  Arable  lud. 

{'  0,  Fkddock.  with  ■  bcuttnil  «n:hltt«- 

^  tlinl  srotto  at  p  (fbnned  b;  Bnahell, 

I  who   oonatRiMed    tbe  grotton   M 

■■  bnlldlBg  at  q. 

n  r,  CMIer-graiuid. 

r  i,  Uand  and  ruin :  the  Utter  uwd  u  a 
4 

i 

«,  tlH  late  Jowpb  Hairjratb 

I  .„_.„.™...™.™ 

■  ^  tbs  park. 

B  «,  Hordle  fence,  Kparatliig  the  upper 

5  from  the  lonm  paA. 
f-  z  z,  Ftih-poiidl. 

?  g,  Drlnkliig-pDiid. 

£  1^  Wdl,  Dear  wUoh  li  a  hjdraaUo  ram, 

*  wUch,  put  In  mMton  bj  the  warta 

a-  of  the  upper  fdtce  of  Tatar  In  Ita 

^  BODTH  to  the  lom  pleaa,  ftna  a 

b  iupplf  to  tbe  roof  of  Uie  nuuuloD, 


^.  -^V-  30i,  U  a  geometrical  »ec- 

e  tion  of  the  ground,  and  bird's-eje 

h  Tiew  of  the  park,  loolung  to  the 

fig.  302.  U  K  Mction  and  hirdV 
eye  Tiew,  taken  on  the  aame  line, 
lookiDg  to  the  east. 

Fig  303.  ia  a  Bection  and  biid't- 
eje  vieiT,  looking  to  the  nortti> 
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Fig.  304.  U  ■  MC-  ,4 

tion  and  view,  look-  ~ 

ing    to    tbe    tomh-  £ 

wett,    anil    showing  | 

tlie  front  of  the  houac.  ^ 

It  will  be   observed  * 

fVom  the  linei  indi-  % 

eating    walks,    that  ^ 

then  ii  one   which  g 

makes  the  entire  cir-  2 

cmtofthe  residence,  C 

tiesidaB  Mveral  croia  3 

walks.    It  will  also  ■ 

be  observed,  that  the  a 


CMTiage 

cation    between   the  j 

farm-yard    and    (he  ^ 

stable  offices  at  the  o 

house  Is  hj  the  public  s 

road,    though ,  there  « 

b  a  private  carriage  ? 

road,  ia'fi  more  direct  -^ 

line,  through  the  mill  ^  l 

paddock.  ^^ 

ilj.  307.,  p.  434  E* 

and  435,  ia  a  ground  t 

phu)  of  the  flower-  ^ 

garden  and  kitchen-  ^ 

garden  on  a  larger  s 

scale.  I 

a.  The  entnuuw  to  the  • 


ireb,  u  ibmni  In  tbt 
lkstdi,;(r-tOt.  From 
the  point  A,  a  walk 
tnneha  off  thtongh 
tlM  miU-paddock  la 
the  cntrucfl  front  Of 
the  haai«,  so  that  par- 
scoi  msf  oome  and  go 


mH,  wltha  rowofCh]iisrsist,pIweditr^iilsi  dlMUMS  slong  each  aide  of  th 
walk,  md  euh  oantstalng  a  oholM  flower, 
e,  A  •BpintnKtare  of  nuUo-inirk,  wltli  ui  elented  mitk  Tue  in  the  centre,  ind  stu 
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^  SOUnccMbyaeo- 

I  ImnocloUiHlwltb 

^  tre,br  gadudiof 

E  erHpen      twlnsd 

7  Toiind  chalni  i  and 

I  IWTiiiE  at  a  dli- 

^  Much  tha  tifptar- 

l  asM  ibawn  In  Jig. 

to  *Da. 

I  d.  Pond,     with     a 

I  (bnnUln    In    tha 

*  centre,  flOntalnlnf 


u 


«,  Uarblt  badn  and 

f^  ftrantaln. 
^t  /,  Bo»er  of  trelUh 
«■?  work. 
f  f  p^    Elerated     plat- 
s'j  Ibnn.  ornamented 
^f  on  the  dde  next 


f 
I 

h,  wall,    tu    whloh 

9  ai«  manj  tb7  In. 

jt  lenatlnK      axotto 

it    >,     FUDt-houea,    . 
with  rookwork  in 
ftont  planted  with 
wlect  ornamental 
^  herbaceona  plasta 


to  tha  lifbt  an 


left  are  hot'ttooMi.  At  the  baek  of  on*  aid  of  tha  canbal  gTwn-Imae  la  a  dov,  whkb 
opani  to  the  prirate  or  raaerre  eonrt  (nX  In  wtileh  then  b  a  pclaigoniom-boiua,  with  a 
nofc  of  pita  along  the  fimt,  ft*  Cape  balbai  and  In  the  Interior  of  the  ooon  an  rarlaa* 
other  pita  and  (ninea. 
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n,  Lnge  noser  fo-groond,  mmmxuML  hj  the  potting  snd  workiag  ahedi^  tooI-hooMi* 
foom*  men's  room,  fto. 

1^  Fann-jard,  tlie  details  of  wliieh  will  be  ftnmd  below. 

Pi  PMiltrj*yanL 

g.  House  of  tbe  gardener  and  general  manager.  r.  Bam. 

s,  Yard  toe  rabMsh.  pea-sti4dEB.  te. 

<,  Floe-pits  In  the  Utohen-garden. 

«  «,  Fart  of  the  priTate  road  ftom  the  mill-paddock  to  tiie  fism-ywd,  riek-jaid,  wad  arable 
field;  and  whieh  oroeses  the  elm  areime,  near  the  entmoe  to  tite  flowcr-gardco :  but  this 
road  being  little  used,  and  that  only  earij  in  the  morning,  no  peroepllble  maiks  of  ft  are 
seen  in  the  elm  ayenne.  This  aveniie  having  a  wire  fenoe  on  both  sides,  •  gate  Is  plmeeA 
in  eaoh  fenee^  one  opposite  the  other ;  and  these  gates  are  opened  whoieTcr  oaria  are  to 
pass.  V,  East  entrance  to  the  flowe^garden. 

w.  Road  from  WlmUedon  to  London.  so,  Wimbledon  Conmwn. 

y,  Upper  park,  or  lawn.  8»  Korth  park,  adjoining  the  arable  gronnd. 

F^,  305.  show!  the  ground  plan  of  the  fann-yard  and  poultry-yard,  and 
also  of  the  range  of  plant-hottsesi  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  preceding 
plan. 
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^ 


a,  Qrohideoiis  boose.  ^  Plant  store. 

e,  d;  and  e.  Grsenhooses,  with  yines  trained  onder  the  rafters. 

/  Aviaiy.  g,  WorUng-shed.  h  k,  Fomaoes. 

C  flitaatlon  of  the  elstam  on  the  top  of  the  brick  wall  of  the  green-honse,  lo  whidh  watff 
is  raised  by  the  hydranUo  ram,  mentioned  in  p.  4S9. ;  wlience  it  is  eondoeled  to  the 
different  plant-hooses,  and  to  the  fiynntains  in  the  open  garden,  by  pipes. 
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Snlmtei  lo  He  Ftomr-sari—  at  WluiltiliM  Bou*. 

j,  B«wii»-Tml  U>d  mnrklss-gtoiiad.  it.  BeMrve-ercmiii]  fivpluitilii  poti. 

t.  Coal-shed.  ■•,  Tool-dwd.  s,  Potihcd.  o,  lim't-nom, 

p.  Bead-room.  g,  CupeDtar'i  ibop  r.  Bun.  *  t,  Pitt  tot  Ckpe  bollM. 

t,  PelmigDOlam  booTC .  u,  EnoloMd  ^krd.  v,  Llqnld  nuDun  tank. 

w.  Qnnarjt  npported  on  stoas  pillftn.  irltfa  Aipi  Lo  pment  the  uoent  irf  rftts  Mid  mioe. 

z,  Open  rud.  g,  Cutle-ahtd,  with  ftidder-ntck  *,  Pump  ud  dilnUng-tiTHigb. 

J,  Cow-botiM.  «,  C*lf-peii.  t,  FlgiUu. 

4,  Opin  sittlfrihad.  vrltb  fbdder-nuib,     rn  the  back  mil  than  l>  an  opentng,  vltl^  a  ihiit- 

ter,  to  allow  fowli  to  paai  throagh  from  Che  pooltir-rud,  <o  u  to  pick  op  what  Ibod  thej 

nan.  InthecBttle-rud. 
C,  Stable  (br  oarl-hona.  S,  Har-nnm,  aitd  place  (or  imtUns  itntw  into  chaff. 

T,  PtgitT,  near  which  then  li  a  irlrj  (be  the  ttno  Mrmmta. 
B.  Yaid  Ibr  dock*,  eaoloeed  b)t  trelUewcrfc. 

a.  Oral  pond,  paved  with  biiek,  into  wUiih  Li  thrown  the  Ibod  Ibr  the  dnoki. 
1<I,  Honica  ftv  the  dneki.  11.  l^ooltry  ^ard. 

11,  Stone  tNuIn,  to  contain  water  fbr  the  poaltT)'. 

II.  La^ing-liouM  for  common  Ibwii.  1 4,  Larlng-hooie  for  hen  toifcej's. 

IE,  Oeneral  Iktlatdng-honH.     In  thli  home,  common  fowle,  turkeji,  and  ducki,  are  all  kept 

looae,  and  httened  together.     It  le  fixmd  that  thla  mode  eontiibaUa  genaraUy  to  thcdr 

bttenlug  I  becaoH,  whenever  one  bhd  goea  to  eat,  the  oChen  are  lUmDlated  to  Imltalc  it. 
K,  Place  fbr  fitttenlsg  qnaneleome  Ibwla,  one  Ibvrl  l>tiiig  fkttened  In  It  at  a  time. 
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II.  RabbK-hoDM.  in  wMch  the  rabUta  an  kept  Id  bctobM. 
K,  Tutlc-doTv.  IbnncriT  ktpt  Av  oni4in«iit  In  ■  boIMlsB  at  oc  and  of  tbc  n 
hontMibat  ttuipaoelsnawaecBplcd  wllh  a  bMM  lijr  Oiehidca. 


./ 


OOUMTBT  1UK8I0H8. 


>»»»»»». 


red  hsn.  tad  tfl«nrardi  Mned  lato  tha  puk. 
30,  Plsoiiu.     Thoa  htn  th^  prtndpil  oitnnoa  In  ttat  root  lul  !»'■  ^wq«  a  ult-Mka 

pUoed  tn  theOoor. 

2f2 
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,  rowb*  notUng-bonw.  H«  Uw  fowli  roort  on  boiiiontd  Mrlpi  gf  bottd,  abon  1  k 
n  ttat  Mt,  aDd  nlMd,  ao  m  to  fbrm  a  dope,  trom  the  Oonrln  tb«  frost  of  tb(  bout  U 
tba  top  of  tilt  baak  wtll,  la  tlw  nuuunr  at  a  (nenlioaae  Mifa.  Tha  ottfsat  of  thb  h  M 
to  fnnut  tham  from  iiiiflat  lae  anwbn  arba 
II,  Pl|MleL 
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11,  Corercd  mj  to  tb«  fonltrjiiOBtt,  p*Ted  with  I>Dteh  cUnkan,  M  «n  til  tbe  baam  la 
tbiarwd.  ai.KnIruiaa  lo  Uic  ftrm-rud,  15.  Kltolien-fuden. 

M,  Flower-gardaii  t^  which  ■  gtDcnl  Tiew.  BhawiiiK  the  main  mik  uid  tta«  pUnt-booM* 
li  flraa  hi  Ar.  >08.  i  uti  jitv*  of  tha  eQtnooe,  nialic  Mnuiturs,  and  GjuiUln,  to  Jlgi. 
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310 


Fig.  310.  shows  ihe  plan  of  the  priDcipal 
floor  of  the  house,  and  of  the  domestic 
offices. 

0,  Entrance  hall,  with  semkirenlar  lonie  portfeow 
h.  Saloon,  divided  by  colanins  into  tiiree  oomptttp 

ments,  and  having  a  flreplaoe  at  each  end.  In 

the  centre^  a  window  opens  under  a  portiea  tn 

the  lawn. 
C  Drawing-room.  d.  Dining-room 

e.  Anteroom  to  the  dinhig-room. 
/  Anteroom  to  the  drawing-room. 
g  g,  Psnages  and  principal  etairaases 
%,  Break&at-room.  i,  Store-cloMt. 

i,  Anteroom  to  the  coneeryatory 
2,  ConMrvaiory;  the  ftont  architectural,  and  the 

roof  of  glass,  so  that  the  plants  in  it  thrive  in 

the  greatest  loxotiance. 
m,  Billiard-room.  n,  Stndy.  o^  Cabinet. 

Pt  Library.       «,  Bath-room.        r,  Bntler*s  pantry. 
s.  Housekeeper's  room.  t.  Servants^  halL 

«,  Still-room.         o.  Cook's  pantry.         w.  Lander. 
«,  Kitchen.  y,  Scollery. 

«  s,  Four-stalled  stables 

1,  flamess^room.  2  S,  Coach-hooses. 
S,  Three-stalled  stable,  with  coachman's  room  over. 
4,  Dung-pit.          5,  Washhoose,  with  lanndiy  over. 
9,  Cistern,  sopplied  with  water  by  the  engine  in  the 

mill  paddock  7,  Drying-ground. 

8,  Brewhoose.  9,  Ice-cellar.  10.  Dsiiy. 

11,  Dog-kennel.  13,  Bottle-room. 

18,  Dust-bins.         14,  Coals,  wood,  female  serrants* 

privies,  and  other  conveniences. 
15,  Kitchen-court.  16,  Chaise  house. 

17,   18,    Coach-houses,   and   man-servants*   privy 

adjoining. 
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Tbere  are  leverKl  other  minor  conreniencM  ia  thitand  tlie  tliree  praceding 
pluii,  nich  u  wsler-claseta,  Sic,  which  we  have  not  thought  it  aectavty  to 
paiticuluiie ;  and  in  the  plan,  J^,  307.  there  are  BereTalmidcieati,  benohN, 
■nd  retting-place*,  which  hare  not  been  noticed.  There  ii  alio  m  reserve 
■ce-boiue  near  the  head  of  ^the  upper  lake. 
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490.  Qtmirdl  appearance  cf  the  grounds, — In  order  to  convey  an  idem  of 
the  general  effect  of  the  park  and  garden  scenery  of  Wimbledon  Home,  and 
to  afford  lonie  relief  to  the  reader  after  the  &tigue  of  peniaiug  so  many 
details,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  general  impressions  the  scenery  made  oo  as 
when  we  first  saw  the  place  some  years  ago.  Passing  through  the  eotranc«vball 
and  the  saloon  to  the  gravel  walk  on  the  lawn  front,  a  magnificent  panoramic 
view  presents  itself;  consisting  of  park  scenery  in  the  foreground,  enlivened 
with  a  fine  piece  of  water  (see  Jig,  311.))  and  with  a  rich,  verdant*  tame 
country  in  the  extreme  distance.    Among  the  trees  in  the  park  are  some  fine 
old  oaks  and  beeches,  some  very  lai^e  evergreen  oaks,  and  several  large  pines, 
firs,  and  cedars.     The  stranger,  if  he  proceeds  along  the  gravel  walk  to  the 
left,  will  find  it  lead  him  to  an  ancient  green-house,  or  orangery,  and  thenoe 
to  the  flower-garden,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  farmery,  and  the  farm.     If^  on 
the  contrary,  he  walks  to  the  right,  he  will  pass  through  a  variety  of  scenery, 
at  first  highly  polished  with  a  smoothly  mown  lawn,  and  afterwards  of  a  more 
rustic  description  ;  till,  having  walked  upwards  of  a  mile,  he  arrives  at  the 
flower-garden,  kitchen-garden,  &c.,  last  instead  of  first     We  took  the  right- 
hand  walk  from  the  house,  and,  passing  along  it,  the  first  remarkable  objects 
which  struck  us  in  the  foreground  were  some  very  large  evergreen  oaks,  with 
trunks  2i  ft.  in  diameter.    On  the  right  was  a  rural  fruit-garden,  planted 
with  the  common  summer  firuits,  such  as  the  cherry,  gooseberry,  raspberry, 
strawberry,  &c.,  for  the  indulgence  of  the  young  people,  who  were  allowed  to 
gather  them  here  for  themselves.    This  may  be  called  a  children's  fmit-gar- 
den ;  and  it  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  amiable  features,  next  to  children's 
gardens  (that  is,  gardens  which  they  are  to  lay  out  and  cultivate  themselves), 
that  can  be  formed  in  a  suburban  residence.    Near  this  rurnl  fruit-garden 
was  a  garden  for  British  plants,  managed  solely  by  Miss  Marryat;  and 
beside  it  was  a  dell  filled  with  rhododendrons,  which,  firom  the  mobtneas  and 
shadiness  of  the  spot,  had  attained  an  extraordinary  sixe,  and  were  growing 
with  great  luxuriance.     Adjoining  the  evergreen  oaks  was  a  large  cork-tree, 
a  very  fine  JLigiistrum  liicidum,  gigantic  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  a  laige 
red  cedar,  a  i^hodod^ndron  p6iiticnm  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  immense  masses  of  ivy  supported  on  pollard  oaks,  which  looked 
like  some  strange  kind  of  evergreen  tree ;  and,  farther  on,  were  several  lofty 
silver  firs.     Passing  through  a  small  wicket  in  the  wire  fence  which  separates 
the  pleasure-ground  from  the  park,  but  still  following  the  walk,  we  found 
ourselves  in  comparatively  open  scenery ;  and,  the  atmosphere  being  tolerably 
clear,  we  observed  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's  in  the  extreme  distance.   From  some  points  of  view,  Wimbledon  Park, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  which  borders  Wimbledon  House,  on  two  sides, 
contributes  to  the  effect  of  the  scenery  in  the  park  belonging  to  the  latter, 
more  especially  by  the  aid  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water ;  and,  in  one  part, 
the  windings  of  the  Thames  itself  are  seen  firom  a  seat  under  an  immense 
beech-tree,  one  branch  of  which  measured,  in  1829, 75  ft.  in  length.     Pasnng 
through  a  rustic  gate,  we  arrived  at  a  spacious  ivy-covered  summer-house, 
situated  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  furnished  with  a  large  table  and  matted 
seats,  capable  of  accommodating  a  party  of  twenty.  This  summer-house  over^ 
looks  that  part  of  the  grounds  which  is  called  the  Wilderness  (J^.GU.),  b 
which   there  are  several  pieces  of  water,  overhung  with  weeping  willows, 
and    inhabited    by  numerous  wild  aquatic   fowl.      Descending  finun   the 
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wimmn'-houie,  we  puted  a  roekj  CMcade,  ttudded  wiih  alpine  planti,  and 
ascended,  through  a  ihnibbery,  to  a  romantic  groito ;  from  t'le  entrance  of 
which  there  it  ^e  retired  honiE  view  tliown  in  Jig.3\3.  Thii  grotto  wai 
formed  by  Buihell, — the  moat  celebrated  grotto  aiid  caicade  artict  that  ever 
appeared  in  England.      The  groito   at  Paiii'a  Hill  is  coniidercd  hii  eief- 
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d'cBuvrei  and  next  to  it  ranks  the  one  at  Oatlanda,  Which  the  grotto  at 
Wimbledon  resembles  in  general  character.    Entering  an  open  grove  ctf  forest 
trees,  we  next  come  to  a  light  iron  bridge,  passing  over  which,  we  notieed  sb 
immense  pollard  oak  some  centuries  old,  coyered  with  vry,  and  a  very  laige 
Magn61ui  acuminata,  which  was  an  imported  plant,  and  brought  from  America 
by  the  botanist  Fraser.     Here  are,  also,  i'inus  ser6tina,  and  some  other 
American  trees,  which  were  planted  here  when  they  were  first  introduced 
into  England.    From  this  open  grove,  which  is  situated  near  the  largest  piece 
of  water,  the  stranger  may  either  proceed  to  the  gardens  and  ianiHbaildiiigs 
by  an  open  path  directly  through  the  park,  or  by  a  circuitous  course  in  the 
boundary  plantation,  which  forms  two  sides  to  Uie  arable  land.     ArriTed  at 
the  farmery  and  the  poultiy-yard,  their  details  will  be  found  remsurkably 
complete,  as  the  plans  and  descriptions  which  we  have  already  given  will 
prove.     The  kitohen-garden  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  producing  exoeUent 
crops;  but  die  grand  feature  of  the  place,  in  agaidening  point  of  view,  is  the 
flower-gaidcn,  which  occupies  upwards  of  thret  ttoitit  ^^^  contains  above  200 
beds  of  flowers.    These  beds  are  of  diftere&t  shapes  and  sixes,  and  they  are 
scattered  over  the  surfiu^e  with  very  little  legird  to  regularity  or  synuaetry ; 
the  object,  apparently,  being  to  get  as  many  bads  as  possible  into  the  given 
space,  allowing  a  small  strip  of  grass  between  them,  in  order  to  keep  them 
distinct,  and  to  admit  of  walking  round  them.     In  point  of  general  design, 
therefore,  this  flower-garden  has  nothing  to  recommend  it;  but,  from  the 
great  number  of  beds,  and  almost  endless  variety  of  the  kinds  and  odours  of 
the  flowers  they  contain,  it  presents  a  dassling  aurface,  of  the  most  bnttiaDt 
colours,  mingled  together  in  confusion.    Tliis  garden  is  admirably  managed 
by  Mrs.  Marryat's  gardener,  Mr.  Redding,  who  keeps  an  ample  stock  of 
plants  in  pots,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as  one  crop  of  flowers  begins  to  fade,  the 
plants  may  instantly  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  others  just  coming  into 
bloom.    The  number  of  species  cultivated  in  this  garden  exceeds  750,  excb- 
sive  of  varieties  of  florist's  flowers,  such  as  dahlias,  hearts-eases,  tulips,  &c 
The  first  appearance  of  gaiety  in  this  garden  usually  commences  in  February, 
with  the  appearance  of  crocuses,  snowdrops,  primroses,  and  Russian  violets. 
In  March,  to  these  are  added  narcissi  of  various  kinds,  numerous  species  of 
^cflla,  and  other  early  bulbs,  together  with  5'axffraga  oppositifdlia ;  and,  in 
April,  the  different  varieties  of  hyacinth  make  a  splendid  show,  and  perfume 
the  garden  with  their  fragrance.     Primroses,  double  and  nngle,  .^^^rabii, 
Aubri^tuf,  ^^ssum,  O'robus,  the  common  wallflower,  and  a  number  of  other 
plants,  produce  a  brilliant  effect  during  this  month ;  and,  from  this  period, 
the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  garden  never  fades  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer.    In  the  automn,  the  last  flowers  are  those  of  the  dahlia,  some  of  the 
Mexican  and  Califomian  annuals,  and  the  chrysanthemum ;  and,  after  these 
are  removed,  in  consequence  of  being  blackened  by  frost,  the  garden  depends 
for  its  beauty  during  the  winter  on  the  evergreen  flowering  shrubs,  such  as 
^'rbutus,  laurustinus,  £rica,  i)dphne,  &c. ;  on  the  beds  of  evergreen  herba- 
ceous plants,  such  as  pinks,  carnations,  saxifrages,  sweetwillisms,  dec ;  on  the 
green  turf,  on  the  rich  yellow  gravel,  on  the  clear  water,  and  on  the  state  of 
neatoess  in  which  the  whole  u  kept. 

491. —  WtreftHce, — As  the  park  abounds  with  hares  and  rabbits,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inclose  the  flower-garden  on  the  sides  next  it,  and  the  mill  paddock, 
with  a  wire  fence^  hare- proof;  and  this  fence  is  so  artfully  concealed  among 
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the  ■hmbi,  as  icarcely  anyvbeie  to  be  Men,  except  kt  the  two  entraucet  to 
tbe  guden,  where  there  eie,  of  DeceMitj,  hare-proof  wicketi, 

492.   ITte  vksie  mamagemati  of  tJu  park,  gariem,  and  farm,  ii  commitUd 
to  Ur,  Redding,  who  U  on  example  of  a  niott  judidou^   careful,  and  nc- 
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eessful  farmer,  as  well  as  gardener;  two  pursoits  which,  oontidering  the 
great  number  of  plants  in  the  flower-garden  and  green-houses,  one  would 
think  almost  incompatible. 

493.  Remarks, — ^There  is  a  simplicity,  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of 
grandeur,  in  the  view  from  the  lawn  front,  which  makes  a  considermble 
impression  on  the  stranger.  The  most  complete  parts  of  this  residence  are 
the  dwelling-house  and  domestic  offices,  and  the  farm  offices.  The  latter  are 
neither  regular  nor  symmetrical ;  but  they  are  designed  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples ;  they  are  quite  suitable  for  a  small  farm  where  the  object  is  the  oon- 
sumption  of  the  produce,  and  they  are  substantially  executed  ;  circomstances 
which  show  that  neither  regularity  nor  symmetry  is  an  essential  ingredient 
where  the  main  object  is  use.  The  relative  situation  of  the  farm-yard,  ponittj- 
yard,  kitchen  garden,  and  back  courts  to  the  flower-garden,  is  also  good ; 
and,  though  there  is  no  convenient  connection,  within  the  grounds,  between 
these  and  the  stable  ofllces,  this  is  rendered  comparatively  unnecessary  by 
the  situation  of  the  public  road.  The  ground  plan  of  the  hou^e  is  well  calcu- 
lated both  for  splendour  and  habitableness.  The  dining-room  and  drawing- 
room  are  spacious  rooms,  admirably  connected,  and  yet  itufiiciently  calculated 
for  dispMy  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  When  the  family  are  alone, 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  smaller  living-rooms  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  &c.,  for  more  than  a  dosen  persons;  without 
using  the  principal  rooms.  The  grand  central  passage  through  the  house 
being  broad,  and  well  lighted  both  from  the  en 'is  and  the  roof,  is  also  a  great 
source  of  comfort  and  convenience ;  as  are  the  domestic  offices,  from  their 
extent  and  number. 

Design  XXXI. — jt  eitfa,  tf from  50  to  100  acreM  in  the  geometrical  tiyle. 

494.  General  oheervatuma, — We  have  given  this  design,  to  show  how  the 
ancient  style  of  laying  out  grounds  can  be  adapted  to  modem  uses.  We  have 
repeatedly  observed  that  we  are  not  among  those  who  consider  the  ancient, 
or  architectural,  style  of  laying  out  grounds  as  fit  only  for  the  ages  in  which  it 
first  appeared;  and  that,  on  the  eontrar}',  we  consider  it  as  much  a  style 
among  other  styles  of  landscape-gardening,  as  the  Gothic  is  among  other 
styles  of  architecture.  The  suitableness  of  this  style  for  a  country  in  a  wild 
state  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  fit>m  the 
contrast  which  its  clearly  defined  lines  and  forhis  aiSbrd  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  from  the  obvious  expression  of  art  and  refine- 
ment which  they  produce.  In  travelling  over  a  flat  country,  like  great  part 
of  the  interior  of  Poland,  which  may  be  described  as  one  interminable  forest 
(the  cultivated  lands  and  pastures  being  merely  extensive  glades),  it  is 
delightful  to  arrive  at  a  post-house  with  a  walled  garden,  and  perhaps  a  field 
or  two  enclosed  by  clipped  hedges.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  the 
greater  part  of  the  countr}*  residences  are,  or  at  least  were  in  1814,  laid  out 
in  the  geometrical  style,  and  the  principal  things  that  were  admired  in  them 
by  the  inhabitants  were  the  long  straight  avenues  and  walks,  bordered  by 
clipped  hornbeam  hedges  of  great  height;  and  the  immense  spruce  fir  hedges, 
which  were  found  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds  and  near  the  mansions.  The 
geometrical  style,  besides  being  suitable  for  all  countries  not  regulariy  lined 
out  by  walls  and  hedges,  and  cultivated  in  regular  fields  or  ridges,  is  also  in 
an  eminent  degree  adapted  for  public  gardens  and  parks,  in  which  masses  of 
people,  or  of  horses  and  carriages,  are  to  congregate  together.     If  the  reason 
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be  asked  why  straight  wslks,  avenues,  and  formal  lines  of  plantation,  are 
more  suitable  for  places  of  public  resort  than  the  circuitous  walks,  scattered 
groups,  and  single  trees  of  the  modern  style,  the  answer  is,  that  such  straight 
walks  and  broad  avenues  sre  better  adapted  for  displaying  crowds  of 
people,  and  long  cavalcades  of  horses  and  carriages,  to  advantage  ;  and  that 
the  great  object  of  those  public  walks  is  display.  Such  scenes  are  not  for 
solitude,  says  Byron,  speaking  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles ;  and  the  truth  of 
this  remark  must  have  been  felt  by  evefy  one  who  has  seen  such  gardens. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  the  walks  of  a  public  garden  to  be 
straight,  and  all  the  trees  in  rows,  or  in  formal  masses ;  we  merely  take  these 
features  as  characteristic  of  the  style,  freely  allowing  that,  when  the  curves  of 
roads  and  walks  in  the  modern  style  are  so  large  as  to  present  large  portions 
of  them  to  the  eye  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  comes  to  be  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  geometrical  style  in  its  utmost  rigour.  Hence,  the  somewhat  curved 
roads  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  in  Hyde  Park,  in  London,  are  nearly  as 
elective  in  displaying  the  company  assembled  in  them  as  the  straight  roads 
in  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  in  the  avenues  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  walks  of  the  gardens  at  Versailles  and  Schonbninn.  It  will 
be  recollected,  however,  that  the  walks  and  roads  in  all  the  places  mentioned, 
from  their  comparative  straightness,  belong  more  to  the  geometrical  than  to 
the  modem  style.  To  pass  from  carriage-drives  to  walks  adapted  solely  for 
persons  on  foot,  if  we  take  a  review  of  all  the  public  gardens  in  Europe,  we 
shall  find  that  the  most  effective  display,  on  holidays,  is  always  made  in  broad 
straight  walks :  for  example,  in  the  broad  north  and  south  walk  in  Kensington 
Gardens ;  in  the  broad  avenue  through  the  Regent  s  Park,  opposite  Portland 
Place ;  the  broad  walk  opposite  the  Luxemburg,  in  Paris ;  that  opposite  the 
palace  of  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna ;  and  those  in  the  gardens  of  the  stunmer 
palace,  in  St  Petersburg.  The  truth  is,  that  the  modem  style  is  essentially 
calculated  for  solitude  and  retirement,  while  the  geometrical  style  is  especially 
calculated  for  publicity  and  display.  The  numerous  windings  of  the  walks 
in  the  modem  style,  and  the  various  groups  into  which  its  woods  are  thrown, 
occasion,  to  a  spectator  walking  along  them,  a  perpetual  change  in  the 
scenery,  and  never  allow  masses  or  long  columns  of  people  to  be  seen  at 
once.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  ancient  style  has  exactly  a  contrary 
effect :  there  can  be  no  privacy  in  straight  avenues. 

495.  Adaptation  of  the  geometrical  sttfle  to  modem  resideneee.'Smce  then 
the  gecmietrical  style  is  chiefly  adapted  for  an  unenclosed  or  wild  country, 
and  for  public  parks  or  gardens,  on  what  grounds,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it 
recommended  for  suburban  residences?  Our  answer  is,  to  accommodate  the 
taste  of  particular  individuals;  to  introduce  as  a  contrast  to  suburban  resi- 
dences in  the  modern  style ;  and  to  suit  newly  peopled,  and  thinly  inhabited 
countries,  such  as  the  back  settlements  of  America  or  Australia.  Besides 
these  reasons,  which  refer  to  what  may  be  criled  the  relative  beauty  of  the 
style,  we  contend,  that  it  has  some  positive  beauties,  which  are  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  on  which  account  alone  it  deserves  occasionally  to  be  introduced. 
Among  these  are,  the  grandeur  of  its  avenues,  and  the  consistency  with  which 
this  expression  is  maintained  throughout  a  whole  place ;  the  masses  of  light 
and  shade  which  are  produced  by  these  avenues ;  the  succesnon  and  uni- 
formity of  the  trees  which  compose  them;  the  idea  of  distance  given  by  their 
lengthened  vistas;  and  the  feeling  of  shelter  and  protection  which  intersecting 
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avenues  and  rows  of  trees  always  produce.  To  tbese  beaotf es  oa^ht  to  be 
added  those  of  the  scenery  in  the  inniediate  Ticimty  of  the  mansion,  the 
terraces,  the  embroidered  parterres,  the  fountains,  the  statues,  and  the 
comfort  produced  by  the  near  vicinity  of  the  kitchen-garden.  Taking  both 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  styles,  however,  and  examining  them  impailislly, 
we  readily  allow  that  much  more  variety  and  interest  can  be  created  by  the 
latter  style  than  by  the  former ;  and,  further,  that  the  modem  style  ia  better 
adapted  to  modem  ciroumstsnces,  toot  only  on  aedount  of  the  contrast  whieh 
its  lines  and  fomis  produce  to  the  lines  and  forms  of  a  eountiy  everywhere 
cultivated,  but  on  account  of  its  affording  more  ready  means  of  displaying  the 
numerous  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  which  at  the  present  day  axe  beooaie 
comparatively  common  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates.  We  shall  now 
describe  the  plan  before  us. 

496.  Ormrndplan,  ^e. — Passing  along  the  turnpike-road  (s  a  ukJSg.  314.) 
indication  is  given  of  a  gentlemen  s  teat  by  the  triple  row  of  trees  within  the 
boundary  wall.  Arrived  at  the  point  b,  we  there  find  an  open  iron  gateway, 
in  the  centre  of  a  semicircular  wall ;  and,  looking  through  the  gatewny  along 
the  avenue,  we  observe  at  its  further  end  a  lofty  square  house  (the  uMnaioo) 
on  a  raised  basement.  Between  the  centre  gateway  and  the  lodges  on  each 
hand,  there  are  two  openings  of  the  same  width  as  the  gateway ;  and,  like  it, 
they  are  fiUed  in  with  ironwork,  so  as  also  to  resemble  gates.  Through  these 
the  eye  looks  along  the  avenues  c  c,  which  are  wdl  calculated  to  give  an  idea 
of  extent  After  passing  through  the  gates,  if  we  look  to  the  right  and  left, 
we  see  the  avenues  at  right  angles  to  the  approach  avenue  (dd),  and,  on  each 
side  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house,  the  side  avenues  (e  e).  The  centre 
avenue  has  a  "broad  gravel  road,  but  all  the  other  avenues  are  in  grass. 
Arrived  at/,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  honour,  if  we  look  to  the 
right  and  left,  we  have  the  avenues  ^r^;  though  these  are  chiefly  calculated 
for  making  an  impression  on  a  stranger  when  he  comes  out  of  the  court  of 
honour  on  returning  from  the  mansion.  Having  passed  through  the  eouit  of 
honour  (A)  (in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue,  a  sun-dial,  or  an  obdisk),  and 
also  directly  throu^  the  hall  of  the  house,  we  descend  the  steps  &om  the 
platform  on  the  garden  front,  and  arrive  at  a  terrace  walk,  which  extends  on 
each  side  as  far  as  t  i.  IHrectly  in  front,  there  is  an  ancient  parterre,  with  a 
raised  terrace  walk  round  it  On  the  right  is  the  kitchen-garden  (k) ;  and  on 
the  left,  the  bosquet  (/),  whiclv  is  analogous  to  the  modem  shrubbery.  To  the 
north  of  the  bosquet,  there  are  a  conservatory,  summer-room,  frame-ground, 
and  reserve-garden  (m),  all  of  which  will  hereafter  be  explained  more  in 
detail;  and,  to  the  north  of  the  kitchen-garden,  there  are  the  stable  offices, 
cow-yard,  poultry-yard,  laundry,  and  drytng^ground  (ft) ;  as  will  also  be  here- 
afker  more  fully  explained,  lliere  are  the  back  roads  (o  o)  to  the  <^ces, 
gardens,  &c.,  proceeding  from  the  main  approach  at  /;  so  that  no  servant 
need  ever  have  occasion  to  cross  the  court  of  honour,  except  when  in  attend- 
ance on  hii  master,  or  to  open  the  court  gates.  From  the  points  •  t  and  pp, 
and  fVom  the  walks  in  the  kitchen*garden,  and  in  the  bosket,  leading  to 
tbese  points,  vistais  are  obtained  aloog  the  avenues  in  the  park ;  which  are 
shown  by  the  plan  so  distinctly,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into 
further  details.  Two  of  these  avenues  (q  q)  are  shorter  than  the  others ;  but, 
to  direct  attention  from  this  circumstance,  which  would  show  the  boundary 
fence  rather  nearer  than  is  desirable,  obelisks  are  placed  near  their  tormina- 
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tion,  at  rr.  Two  other  avenue*  («  «)  are  interrupted,  by  omitting  the  lines  el 
trees  in  that  portion  of  them  which  would  pass  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
would  have  obstructed  its  view;  but  this  interruption  will  not  nmCeriaDj 
injure  the  effect  from  the  points  p  p  in  the  kitchen-garden  and  the  bosquet 
Certain  avenues  are  carried  through  the  arable  lands  exterior  to  the  pa^  or 
paddocky  in  order  to  show  that  the  proprietor's  property  extends  on  every 
side.  Atttf  these  avenues  border  the  natural  wood ;  but,  in  the  other  placei^ 
they  are  carried  through  the  middle  of  corn-fields,  the  ground  under  the  trees 
bein^  kept  in  grass.  At  v  v  are  woods,  that  is,  standard  trees,  widi  coppice- 
wood  beneath  them  for  the  protection  of  game ;  at  w  10  are  hop-grounds ; 
at  XX,  orchards;  at  y  y,  gardens  to  the  entrance  lodges  (not  shaded  by  the 
tre^s  of  the  avenues,  as  such  gardens  too  frequently  are,  but  fully  exposed  to 
the  south) ;  and  at  1  is  a  single  row  of  trees,  which  is  carried  along  the  pnUk 
road  as  far  as  the  property  extends.  The  farmery  in  this  design  is  supposed 
to  be  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  is  not  shown  in  the  plan ; 
but  several  of  the  arable  fields  belonging  to  it  are  seen  on  the  east  and  west 
boundaries  of  the  park. 

Fig.  315.  shows  the  house,  gardens,  and  offices  of  the  resadenee  just 
described,  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  plan  JB^.  314. 

0,  The  oout  of  hoooor,  with  three  gateways,  snd  an  obdisk  In  the  eentrs. 

8^  Ths  stable-oourtt  on  the  northside  of  wUeh  are  a  rix-etalled  stable,  haness-voom;  wHh 

groom's  sleeping-room  orer,  and  two  coaoh-hooses ;  and  in  the  north-east  angle  ttiera  b  s 

tnrret  with  a  dock,  a  oorresponding  turret  being  formed  on  the  opporite  side  of  the  eoort 

of  honour.  c.  Cow-yard, 

d,  Open  shed,  for  roots  and  ether  food  for  the  oows  in  winter,  and  where  oalvce  er  a  pig 

may  befkttened,  and  one  or  two  donkeys  k^pL 
f,  Cow-hoose  for  fire  oows. 

/,  Wash  bouse,  with  lanndry  over.  ^,  Frnit  and  root^roons. 

K  Banqneting-room,  or  sommei^hoose,  Ibr  eating  ftuit  in,  with  rooms  on  the  flnt^ioor.    ▲ 

dfltern  for  •appl>ing  the  fountains  is  immediatdy  under  the  roof. 
i,  Poultry-yard.  k,  Kitchen-oourt. 

/,  Drying-ground,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  wliieh  is  a  pigeon-house, 
m,  Reserre  ground  for  the  Utohen  garden.  m  Kltehea-gaidea. 

o.  Grand  terraoe  walk,  fkom  whidi  there  are  sersral  flights  of  stq»t  one  asewiding  to  the 

house  terraoe,  one  deecending  to  the  flower  garden,  one  desoending  to  the  kitcben-gattka. 

and  one  descending  to  the  bosquet 
p.  Basin  snd  fountain,  in  the  eentre  of  the  flower-gsrden;  the  fountain,  ss^ipUed  with  water 

firom  a  cistern  00  the  roof  of  the  house. 
9,  Terrace,  or  platform,  on  which  the  bouse  stands, 
r,  Versnds,  or  way  oorered  with  a  glass  roof,  which  leads  to  the  coBserratory  and  the 

soBomer  room  (<)• 
«,  Lobby  to  the  conserratory,  communicating  with  a  back  room,  die  ftrdng-grouBd.  and 

a  water-closet 
t.  Summer  room,  which  may  dther  be  a  museum,  a  room  for  pictures  or  statues,  a  room  ftr 

reading  in,  a  school-room,  or  a  banqueting-room.    On  the  flrst-lloor  sre  rooms  for  books 

or  pictures;  and  immediatdy  under  the  roof  is  a  dstem  for  supplying  water  to  tke 

bosquet  the  eonsenrstory,  and  the  fordng  department 
%  Bade  sheds  to  the  consenratory  and  pottlng-sbed,  snd  work-rooms  for  the  ftrdng-grouad. 
V,  Fordng-ground,  with  two  pitt  snd,  at  the  bade,  a  vinery,  peach-house,  and  home  ftr 

pines  snd  grapes. 
10^  Gardener^  house,  snd  two  rooms  for  lodging  under-gardeners. 
X  X,  Beserr»{;round  for  the  flower-garden  and  the  flower4wds  in  the  bosqnet ;  harfa^  la 

the  north-«ast  sagle,  a  pigeon-honse,  or  a  boose  for  peaeodc^  to  coRespond  with  the 

pigeon-house  in  the  drying-ground. 
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y,  Four  oomp«rtmentfl  in  the  boeqnet.  one  laid  out  w  an  erieetnm.  another  as  n 
third  a«  an  American  garden,  and  the  fouth  aa  a  ilower-garden. 

9,  The  four  lurinolpal  compaitmenta  of  the  boaqnet,  planted  as  an  aiborelnni ;  the  laifert 
treea  being  placed  adjoining  the  central  wallcB,  and  the  smallest  shrnbe  bordeting  d» 
fbnr  ride  walks.  In  the  andent  style,  when  there  were  not  above  a  dos«n  Unda  of  trees 
and  shmba  in  eoltivation  in  any  gaiden  in  Enrape,  the  waUcs  of  the  boH|iiei  wen 
bordered  hy  hornbeam  or  yew  hedges,  kept  regnlarly  elipped ;  and  ttie  interior  of  the 
eompartmenta  was  kept  fUl  of  wood,  of  the  Und  moet  abondant  (often  of  the  oomnan 
haael,  ftr  the  sake  of  the  nnts),  but  cnt  so  as  neyer  to  rise  Uglier  than  the  liedgoa  which 
bordered  the  walks,  and  often  oat  quite  lerel  on  the  npper  surfiice.  Hombenm  was  in 
most  oommoa  ose  fbr  bosquet  hedges ;  but  the  yew  was  ooeaAmaUy  employed  ftr  the 
same  purpoae,  both  in  Franoe  and  England ;  and,  in  Italy,  the  phQlyrea  and  the  Oex,  or 
erorgieen  oak. 

I,  Boondary  ftnoe  on  the  sooth,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  bosquet,  the  flower-gafdea,  and 
the  kitchen-garden,  supposed  to  be  a  sunk  wall,  rising  4^ft.abore  the  smihee,  on  the  aide 
next  the  boaqnet,  and  diowing  a  sloping  ditch  on  the  other  side^  like  that  of  the  modecn 
aunkfanoe. 

9  2,  Portions  of  the  bonndaiy  fence,  both  of  the  boaqnet  and  the  kitchen-garden,  Ibnned 
of  open  iron  palisading,  in  order  that  spectators  within  may  see  along  the  arenuea  in  the 
pariL  S  8  8,  Ommiencement  of  the  aTcnnce. 

4  4  4,  Terrace  walk  surrounding  the  flowergarden,  to  which  there  are  fioor  desoesits  by 
flights  of  steps.  The  fountain  in  the  centre  may  consist  of  a  gnmp  of  allegorical  flgnn^ 
which  will  not  only  be  in  haraicmy  with  this  style  <rf  gardening,  but  will  require  a  asnallv 
quantity  of  water,  and  less  elevatian  of  fbontain-head,  to  produce  an  effect,  tiian  where  a 
single  columnar  Jet  is  employed. 

ft,  A  oorered  way,  the  roof  being  glaaed,  with  creepers  underneath,  to  corredpond  wifli  the 
reranda  (r).  Underneath  this  coyered  way  there  are  two  passages;  ono  to  the  Mtchm 
and  other  under^fioond  ofllces  (which  are  all  lighted  ftom  windows,  only  half  the  hesght 
of  which  is  abore  the  lerel  of  the  platform),  and  the  other  np  afligfat  of  stepa  to  the 
terrace  t  the  olijeotof  this  last  pamage  being  to  admit  of  the  raasteror  mistress  deaoending 
to  the  Utchen-coort  (Jb),  and  thence  to  uke  poultry-court  (i),  and  to  the  frat^rooni, 
banquetlng-room,  &c.,  by  the  most  direct  mode. 

•  6,  SttuaHons  Ibr  san-dlals.  7  7,  Situations  for  statues. 

8  8,  Situations  for  obelisks. 

9,  Peach  and  flg  wall,  19  ft.  high,  with  broad  border. 

10,  ConsenrallTe  wail,  IS  ft.  high,  with  a  narrow  border. 

II,  ConserratlTe  border,  Ibr  Cape  bnlba»  in  fhmt  of  the  conserratory. 

19, 19,  Holly  hedges,  10  ft.  high,  with  stone  piers,  surmounted  by  yases*  at  the  doorways, 
angles  of  intersection,  ho.  For  the  holly  hedges,  brick  walls  may  be  wholly  or  partially 
anbaCitated,  and  oorered  with  fhiit- trees  or  ornamental  shruba. 

18  18,  Btone  piers,  surmounted  by  yases. 

JF^.  316.  if  a  slight  sketch,  showing  a  hird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  place. 

497.  Remarks.'-'ln  this  design  we  have  purposely  omitted  a  feature  oomsMMi 
in  the  geometrical  style ;  viz.,  a  moat  of  water  round  the  house,  offices,  and 
gardens ;  and  the  reason  we  have  done  so  is,  that  we  suppose  the  situatioQ  to 
be  flat  in  a  flat  country,  and,  consequently,  that  so  much  stagnant  water 
would  be  unwholesome.  In  many  cases,  also,  a  broad  straight  canal  would, 
in  ancient  times,  have  been  carried  on  from  that  part  of  the  moat  which 
in  front  of  the  flower-garden  to  the  boundary  of  the  park ;  and  this  also 
have  omitted  for  the  same  reason.  The  bosquet,  in  some  cases,  would  have 
had  one  of  its  compartments  laid  out  as  a  labyrinth,  which  we  have  not  shown, 
because  we  prefer  devoting  the  whole  of  the  bosquet  to  a  collectiim  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  We  would  not,  however,  omit  the  labyrinth,  not  only  becanae  it 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  style,  but  because  we  observe  that  in  those  lew 
places  wkeio  labyrinths*  at  present  exist  in  England,  they  are  always  great 


It  to 

the  young  people  who 
are  alloved  to  riiit  the 
gronndi.  Every  one  «ho 
hu  been  at  HMnpton 
Court  will  recollect  the 
labyrfnth  there,  which  ie 
open  ■!  all  times  to  all 
the  world,  and  ii  the 
•onrce  of  perpetual 
untuement  to  the  pub- 
lic. There  ii  also  a  very 
well  kept  labyrinth  at 
Cherening,  the  seat  of 
Eari  Stanbope,  where 
the  gronndi  hsve  been 
Iftid  out  by  the  preient 
««rl,    chiefly    in     the 

very  correct  and  appro- 
priate taste;  and  where, 
with  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation,  they  are  at 
■U  limes  open  to  all  the 
pnMic.  A  labyrinlh  of 
hornbeam  hedgei  might 
be  introduced  at  »  in 
j!7.314.iDp.447,inetead 
of  one  of  the  hop- 
gronndi.  The  wood* 
ec,  in  the  lame  figure, 
might  be  cut  into  alleys, 
•tars,  and  paUit  d'me; 
•nd  it  would  not  be  in- 
conditent  with  this  style, 
if  the  two  side  avenues 
(e  c)  terminated  in  obe- 
liakt.  Directly  in  fhiDt 
of  the  hoQse,  in  the 
boundary  row  of  trees, 
or  immediately  witbin  it; 
n  column  rurmounted  hy 
a  statue,  at  an  obelisk, 
might  be  placed,  as  an 
object  from  the  house, 
and  to  divert  attenijon  from  the  boundary  fence. 

498.  The  park  it  thrown  Mo  comjxaimetitt   by  the  inteneclioni  of  the 

avenues ;  but,  as  no  hedges  or  walls  ore  supposed  to  exist  within  it,  there  is  a 

free  range  for  animals  and  sportanien  over  the  wholf.    If,  however,  it  should 

he  desifed  to  make  the  moat  of  the  paiture,  by  grating  it  with  cows  or  sheep, 

2a2 
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the  compartmentB  might  he  separated,  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  <rf  trees*  bj 
hurdlesy  which,  joined  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  partially  eoneeeled  1^ 
their  heads,  would  not  he  in  the  slightest  degree  offenaiTe  to  the  eye.  In 
planting  these  avenues,  there  ore  only  a  few  kinds  of  trees  that  eould  be 
employed;  such  as  the  oak,  elm,  beech,  sycamore,  borse-chestBUt,  sweet 
chestnut,  and  a  few  others.  Some  might  prefer  planting  the  whole  witb  the 
black  Italian  poplar,  which  would  produce  a  splendid  eSed  in  ten  yean  after 
planting ;  others  might  prefer  the  Lombardy  poplar,  which  would  ako 
produce  a  striking  effect,  and  which  would  do  veiy  little  injuiy  to  tlie 
below.  The  young  trees  should,  if  possible,  be  procured  from  the  nuiaeikia 
with  clear  stems,  not  less  than  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  not  less  tfaan  2  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  collar.  To  insure  the  possession  of  jdants  of  this  siae,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  order  them  a  year  or  more  beforehand,  or  to  procure  them, 
and  rear  them  in  a  private  nursery  in  the  ground,  till  they  are  sufficieBtly 
large  for  planting  out  Whichever  mode  is  adopted,  it  must  be  boise  in 
mind  that  all  the  trees  of  the  same  kind  intended  for  avenues  must  be  of  tbe 
same  size,  and  of  the  same  vigour  of  growth,  when  planted  where  they 
finally  to  remun ;  and,  also,  that  no  more  than  one  kind  of  tre« 
planted  in  each  avenue.  The  reasons  for  these  dicta  are  sufficiently 
viz.,  to  insure  uniformity  of  progress  and  appearance  in  every  pait  «f  ^ 
avenue.  For  the  same  reason,  tiie  soil,  in  every  part  of  an  intended 
must  be  trenched,  or  otherwise   prepared,  to  the  same  depth; 


the  addition  of  manure  or  compost,  rendered  everywhere  of  the  saoM  #ink 
The  trees,  after  being  planted  on  little  hillocks,  may  be  protected  iB  Me.  J||p^ 
rence's  manner,  already  described  (p.  265.) ;  or,  if  it  be  considered  leittHP* 
pensive,  each  avenue  may  be  enclosed  by  lines  of  fencing  along  ito  eMjfejtlK 
sides.  The  kitchen-garden  will  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
if  surrounded  by  a  hornbeam,  beech,  holly,  or  yew  hedge ;  but 
brick  walls  were  also  used  in  this  style,  and,  in  modern  times,  will 
be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  they  afibrd  of 
more  delicate  fruits.  No  slip  is  shown  round  the  kitchen-fparden, 
the  plans,  the  boundary  fences  are  hedges  with  stone  piers ;  but  the  h 
tion  of  a  regular  slip  round  the  walls  of  the  kitchen-garden  has  nothii^  la  it 
inconsistent  with  the  geometrical  style,  and  may  therefore  be  adopted  at 
pleasure.  The  compactness  of  all  the  garden  scenery  in  the  design  b^SMus, 
and  !n  the  geometrical  style  generally,  ii  attended  with  some  economy  in 
management,  because  the  whole  is  more  immediately,  and  at  all  times,  under 
the  eye  of  the  master,  every  part  being  overlooked  from  the  window  of  the 
house  ;  and  it  may  also  be  more  conveniently  examined  by  the  female  part 
of  the  family  and  by  invalids. 

Design  XXXII.— JTencMMM^,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  ef  MatuJUld,  mi  Hem^ 
etead, 

499.  General  obiervatUms, — ^Tbis  is,  beyond  aU  question,  the  finest  eeiio- 
try  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  in  point  of  natural  beauty  of  the 
ground  and  wood,  and  in  point  also  of  the  main  features  of  art.  Tlie  park 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills ;  the  house  being  aitnated 
on  one  side,  backed  by  natural  oak  woods  rising  b^iind  it,  and  looking  acron 
a  valley,  in  which  there  is  a  piece  of  water,  to  other  natural  wood%  also 
chiefly  of  oak,  which  clothe  the  opposite  hills :  and  which,  eombinedy  give 
the  name  to  the  place ;  ken,  being  derived  from  kem^  the  ancient  British 
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name  lor  ta  acorn.  In  coniequence  of  tliii  natural  diipmitioi)  of  the  grounds, 
•nd  of  lbs  woods,  all  exterior  Objects  are  excluded ;  and  a  (tranger  walking 
round  lli«  |>ark  would  never  diicoTer  that  he  wm  between  Hampilead  and 
Hlghgate,  or  even  lappote  that  he  was  lo  near  London.  It  is,  iodesd,  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  more  retired  or  more  romantic  spot,  and  jet  of  such  extent, 
■o  near  a  great  metropolis.  This  impression  is  felt  the  moment  we  enter  the 
gates,  and  proceed  along  the  approach,  in  a  hollow  between  deep  hanki,  ren- 
dered dark  by  ovenhadowing  trees,  a*  shown  iajig.  317.  The  impresiion  la 
not  lessened  when  we  come  within  sight  of  the  house,  a  part  of  the  entrance 
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front  of  which  11 
repmented  in  Jig. 
318.;  MWheD.paM- 
ing  throogh  A  wilk 
corered  with  tr«Uis- 
work,  in  the  flower- 
e*rden,  to  ths  lawn 
front,  m  look  down 
the  dediTitj  to  the 
water,  tX  the  foot  of 
the  riling  woodi  od 
the  oppoiitG  bank,  u 
ihown  in  fig.  319. 
Kenwood  ii  cne  of 
thoae  place*  of  which 
but  a  verj  imperfect 
idcA  can  be  given  by 
A  ground  plan,  and 
little  more  than  wme 
notion  of  th«  inequal- 
itie*  of  the  (urface, 
by  geometrical  tee- 
tioni  of  the  ground, 
and  lectional  views. 
The  beauty  of  the 
oak  treei,  and  the 
simple  and  syWan 
grandeur  of  the 
scene,  can  only  be 
represented  by  land- 
scapes on  a  tolerably 
large  scale;  or  heat 
of  all  by  a  panoramic 
view,  taken  from  a 
central  point  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the 
groundi. 

SOO.  The  grOMod 
jAm  (Jig.  320.)  ii 
taken  from  a  pub- 
liihed  map  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Panerai, 
in  wbtcb  the  pro- 
perty lies,  with  some 
addition!,  treei,  Sec, 
ft«in  memory.  The 
lections  {Jlg$.  SH. 
to  319.  aaifigi.  326.  to  328.)  ar 
views  ate  far  from  doinjc  juslii 
together  with  the  views,  may  sen 


«325.)q 


also  from  memory ;  bi*  the  views  {figt.  317. 

re  faithful  copies  from  nature.  The  sectional 
<  to  the  hrauly  of  the  scenery,  bvt  these, 
:  tu  convey  to  tlie  reader  some  general  idea* 
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of  ibe  Style  of  beauty  which  prevail*  in  tlie  grounda  at  Kenwood.  IVoceeding 
from  Hampstead  on  the  rood  tovardi  Highgate,  at  the  end  of  Hampatekd 
Heath,  «e  arrive  at  the  tavern  known  as  the  Spaniards  [Jig.  320,  a),  where 
the  Kenwood  property  commencei.  Here  there  ia  a  considerable  desceDt 
along  the  road,  while  the  ground  on  th«  rigbt-hand  rises  gentlf,  and  that  an 
the  left  falls  considerably.  At  5  is  a  lodge,  which  lesdi  to  the  farm  offices, 
which  are  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  and  were  built  from  a  design  given  by  > 
celebrated  agriculturist,  Marshall,  The  arable  farm  lands  lie  chieBy  on  Uia 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  At  c  is  the  principal  approach  to  the  niansioQ ; 
and  at  d  there  is  another  lodge,  which  may  be  c^led  that  of  the  Highgata 
approach,  and  also  that  of  the  road  to  the  domestic  and  stable  offices.  Tha 
following  are  furiher  details  of  the  plan  : — 

C  The  hPOM.  /.  Uie  doniMUB  offlsta.  ;.  Tlii  KHdeDsKi  house. 

b.  The  itable  oOett.  i,  Thu  kitcllell.^snlai].  jt,  The  flomr-gsnled. 
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pautara  «.  LLmc-lna  aToinB,  tliroy^  wUoli  tb*  Imtim  nlk  paiMB. 

0.  M*iD  walk,  (rem  no  on*  polDt  of  wUch  !■  107  ciU<ot  Men  tlwt  do«i  not  brtsac  H  U 

wood  J  locneiT  of  the  pirk. 
pp.  A  btoad  UmM  walk  of  torf,  or  ntha  mOM,  omtiiing  bf  InunauM  tttf,  on  tbe  cm 

■kirti  ot  tha  paik.  did  froa  (omt  polnti  In  which  magnlfleeDt  Tfewi  tf  LondcB  u 

obUbiiid. 
g  ;,  PtItMi  ipimiwh  nxUI,  oommaidiig  la  K«bI1i1>  Town,  ind  BonUBned  npurmli  ct  tm 

dUh  cntlnlj  thronsh  Uu  K 
I   idtBUd,  would  ftm 
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a,  Qnm  lud*  let  on  In**. 

I^.  322.     Section  and  lectlonal  view  on  the  line  A  B  in  l)ie  plan,  looking 
to  tiM  north. 

Fig.  333.    Section  and  sectional  view  on  the  line  B  A,  looking  to  the 


tinted 
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■"'  ^         fig.  324.'     Section    and  lectWD*!  "S 

*iev  on  the  line  C  P,  looking  from 
the  houie. 

Fy.  325.  Section  and  tectionil 
i  TJevon  the  liue  D  C,  looking  towardi 
I    tliehouu. 

>  501.  TAt  koate,  Die  iUe/um  t^lett, 
I  and  iAt  jtotDtr-gardeit,  itand  on  ■ 
<    nearly  level  platrarm,  which  ii  gr*- 

*  dually  united  to  the  riiiug  ground  on 
J  the  approach  aide,  and  terminates  on 
a  the  lawn  front,  in  a  broad  temce 
"  valk,  which  ii  carried  along  the  brow 
=  of  an  artificial  *1ope,  dightl;  indicated 
j  in  the  plan.     Thia  terrace  walk  ii  one 

>  of   the    fineat    artificial    featurea   of 
Kenwood.     It  ii  20  ft.  wide  in  front 

i  bouse ;  and  thia  width  ii  con- 
Red  both  to  the  right  and  left,  u 

*  far  ai  the  walk  remain*  in  a  atraight 
3  line ;  it  then  brcomei  imperceptiblj 
?  narrower,  till,  in  the  loweit  parta  of 

*  the  ground*,  where  it  paaiei  the  pond* 
■^  of  water,  it  ii  no  more  than  8  ft. 

i  wide ;   and  it  ii  continued  at  tbii 

^  breadth  through  the  wooda.     In  con- 

1  aequence  of  thii  terrace  walk  being 

-J  aomuch  aboTe  the  wire  fence  which 

'^  legMratea  the  mown  ground  from  the 

g  pBstnre  ground,    the   fence  ii  never 

J  leen   till   we   begin   to  deecend   the 

1  declivity,    when    a  good   imprcMion 

having  been  made  by  iti  ahience  in 

fVont  of  the   houae,  it  ii  not  in  the 

■lighteit   degree   offensive.     Indeed 
"     we  scarce];  ever  knew  a  place  where 

on  the  existence  of  BO  high  atetraee, 
there  was  so  slight  an  appearance  of  fencing  or  confinement.  But  die  great 
value  of  Kenwood  to  a  landscape-gardener  is  the  perfect  noitj  of  ezpresao> 
whichprevajlsin  the  views  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  grounds.  Iline  views, 
though  all  are  equally  decided  in  expression,  are  of  three  distinct  kinds :  first, 
the  view*  from  the  entrance  iront  of  the  house  along  the  approaches,  and  those 
along  the  approaches  to  the  entrance  front ;  secondly,  the  views  in  the  flower- 
garden,  which  i*  surrounded  by  trees  on  every  side  except  that  next  the 
bouse,  and  the  view*  in  which  are,  consequendy,  confined  to  flower*  and 
flower-beds ;  and,  thirdly,  the  views  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house  to  the 
grounds,  and  from  the  ground*  to  the  lawn  front,  in  which  there  are  no 
flmren  to  he  seen.  If  il  were  desired  completely  to  spoil  the  cbnracteristie 
beauty  of  Kenwood,  at  far  aa  could  be  done  without  removing  any  of  the 
tree*,  the  way  would  be  to  place  beds  of  flowers  along  the  tcmK«  walk,  and 
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on  each  tide  of  that  walk,  from  the  commencement  of  the  terrace  to  the  end 
of  the  wood.  It  argues  great  good  taste  in  the  proprietor  that  this  has  not 
heen  done ;  for  nothing  can  he  more  natoral  than  lev  a  gardener,  who  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  ike  pleasure-ground,  to  think  of  doing  so  hy  adding  more 
flowers.  A  person  must  have  acquired  some  feeling  for  general  effect,  before 
he  can  fuUy  understand  where  flowers  will  be  useful,  and  where  they  will  be 
injurious  in  a  scene.  Figi,  826.  and  327.  are  views  of  the  grounds  from  the 
terrace  walk  near  the  house;  and/^.  328.  is  a  view  of  the  house  from  the 
main  walk  in  the  bottom,  near  the  water. 

502.  Wkenfawer-hedi  may  he  introduced  on  the  laum  frmit^  tmd  when  they 
are  better  amiUed.^^Then  are  some  places  where  the  scenery,  as  viewed  from 
the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  has  little  or  no  natural  expression  or  character, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  have  any  by  the  proprietor,  either  in  consequence  of 
a  flat  surfrce,  or  of  the  intervention  of  other  property.    There  are  other 
residences,  in  which  the  view  from  the  lawn  front  is  so  confined,  that  it 
scarcely  can  be  made  to  form  a  whole;  and  some,  where,  from  offensive  objects^ 
the  view  from  the  lawn  front  may  be  positively  disagreeable.    In  these  and 
similar  cases,  that  is,  wherever  there  is  no  marked  expression,  or  an  indifierent 
or  bad  expression,  flowers  and  flower-beds  may  be  introduced  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  lawn  front    On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  view  from  the 
lawn  front  has  a  decidedly  marked  expression  that  is  agreeable,  whether  by  its 
grandeur,  its  picturesque  beauty,  or  its  peaceful  rusticity,  flowers  in  the  fore- 
ground ought  to  be  avoided.    As  examples  of  what  may  be  called  grand  views 
firom  the  lawn  front,  we  may  mention  Syon  House,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ;  and,  if  we  recollect  the  situation  correctly,  Dreghom  Castle,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.    As  an  example  of  picturesque  beauty,  none 
that  we  know  of,  in  Britain,  can  be  compared  to  Redleaf,  the  seat  of  the  late 
William  Wells,  Esq.;  and,  as  an  example  of  peaceful  sylvan  beauty,  nothing 
can  surpass  Kenwood.     There  are  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  in  which  flower-beds  are  placed  immediately  under  the  drawing-room 
windows,  where  tbey  would  be  much  better  omitted;  and  others,  where,  though 
they  may  not  be  required,  and  are  not  introduced,  they  might  he  so  without 
destroying  any  expression  better  than  that  which  they  would  give ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  creating  an  interest,  which  could  not  be  given  by  any  other 
means.    Bedford  Lodge,  Camden-hill,  may  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of 
the  use  of  beds  of  flowers  on  a  small  scale ;  and  Chevening,  in  Kent,  as  a 
similar  example  of  their  judicious  employment  on  a  large  one.    It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  it  is  always  more  or  less  dangerous  to 
introduce  flowers  in  the  foreground,  when  there  is  an  extensive  distance  as  a 
termination  to  the  view ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  where  there  is  litde  or  no 
distance,  and  a  view  limited  in  extent,  flowers  may  generally  be  safely  intro- 
duced. To  avoid  error  in  these  and  other  similar  matters,  a  person  must  either 
have  studied  the  subject  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  his  reason  on  it,  or  he 
must  have  a  natural  feeling  or  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  landscape.    These 
remarks  will  not  be  without  their  use,  if  they  induce  persons  to  think  before 
they  introduce  flowers  into  particular  parts  of  pleasure-grounds  where  no 
flowers  have  been  before ;  and  to  examine  whether  flower-beds  already  exist- 
ing might  not  be  better  removed.     It  has  often  struck  us  with  surprise,  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  finest  residences  in  England,  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  high  education  and  refined  taste  in  other  things,  possessing  collections  of 
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the  finest  pieturet,  and  wboie  eyes  must  consequently  be  familijir  widi  all 
that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  landscape,  should  yet  commit  the  laying  oat  of 
their  grounds  to  their  gardeners ;  or,  at  all  events,  permit  them  to  make  altera- 
tions and  additions  in  whatever  relates  to  flover-beds,  flowering  ahmbi^  sad 
rockwork ;  forgetting  that  the  life  of  the  gardener  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  tiie  culture  of  plants,  and  not  to  that  of  the  oiHnposition  of  fixmia, 
and  their  effect  in  landscape  scenery.  Hence  it  is  that  many  of  ihe  most 
beautiful  places  in  England  are  at  this  moment  disfigured  by  flower-bedi, 
either  placed  where  there  ought  to  be  none,  or  put  down  of  such  shapes  and 
in  such  a  manner,  as  neither  to  form  a  whole  among  themsdves^  nor  with  the 
other  objects  near  them.  How  rarely  do  we  find  pieces  of  rockwork,  or  rocky 
cascades,  in  England,  which  a  man  who  had^rofited  by  the  study  of  pictures 
could  take  pleasure  in  looking  at?  It  is  clear  to  us,  that  the  poeaeasors  of 
pictures  in  general  derive  very  little  benefit  from  them,  as  regards  the  improve- 
ment of  their  taste  in  landscape.  How  few  landed  proprietors  can,  like  the 
late  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  and  the  late  William  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redlc«(  trans- 
fuse the  spirit  of  the  finest  landscape  into  the  artificial  scenery  which  they 
create  in  their  grounds?  Many  country  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  having 
artists  at  their  houses,  to  take  portraits,  views,  Arc. ;  and  these  being,  in  many 
instances,  the  guests  of  the  family  for  weeks  together,  we  often  wonder  how 
it  happens  that  they  do  not  point  out  the  grosser  errors  of  want  of  connection 
and  unity  of  expression,  with  which  they  must  so  frequentiy  be  shocked  in 
passing  through  flowerbeds  and  pleasure-grounds;  but  we  su^iose  that 
gentiemen  do  not  think  of  asking  the  opinion  of  a  landscape-painter  on  any 
point  connected  with  gardening;  forgetting  that  the  composition  <^  fotms  is 
the  business  of  the  landscape-painter,  and  that  his  eye  has  been  educated  by 
a  long  course  of  study  and  observation,  so  that  he  can  detect  what  is  right  or 
wrong  at  a  single  glance.  There  are  some  proprietors  who  have  studied  the 
subject  themselves,  or  who,  fortunately  knowing  their  own  ignorance  of  it, 
have  had  the  wisdom  to  consult  such  artists  as  Gilpin,  Nesfield,  Arc  ;  and  we 
only  wish  that  those  who  do  without  such  aid  could  see  their  places  as  they 
are  seen  by  men  of  real  taste.  To  return  to  the  subject  of  flowers  and  flower- 
beds, we  may  remark  that  the  flower-garden  at  Kenwood  is  the  only  defective 
part  of  the  place.  It  is  naturally  shaded  and  confined  by  a  lofty  lime-tree 
avenue  on  the  one -hand,  and  by  a  rising  hill  of  oak  wood  on  the  other ;  and 
the  area  of  the  garden  contains  by  far  too  many  small  trees  and  shraba  among 
the  flowers :  in  consequence  of  this,  the  turf  is  almost  always  damp  on  the 
surfitce ;  and  the  flowers  come  up  with  slender  and  etiolated  stems,  and  pale 
colours*  Most  of  the  flower-beds,  also,  are  too  large;  and  they  do  not  com- 
bine so  as  to  form  a  whole.  Were  it  ours,  we  should  clear  ^  whole  area, 
and  lay  out  a  new  combination  of  figures,  chiefly  along  the  centre,  planting 
them  solely  with  flowers,  and  keeping  between  them  and  the  boundary  abroad 
margin  of  turf,  so  as  to  insure  that  airiness,  dryness,  and  sunshine,  whidi  are 
at  present  so  much  wanted. 

603.  The  variety  qf  trees  and  ehrube  in  ike  grounds  at  Kenwood  is  not  very 
great;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  so,  except  in  the  more  secluded 
parts  of  the  place,  where  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  general  eflect 
Adjoining  the  flower-garden,  and  bordering  a  walk  which  leads  from  it  to  the 
dahry  and  fkrm,  a  number  of  new  species  df  ligneous  plants  have  recendy 
been  introduced,  and  a  small  pinetum  planted.  This  walk,  from  the  botanical 
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variety  which  it  exhibit^  fonns  an  agreeable  contrast  to  tiie  main  walk  on 
the  lawn  front  of  the  mansion,  though  along  that  walk,  also,  there  are  a  few 
very  fine  specimens  of  foreign  trees  and  shmbs.  Of  some  of  these;  anch  ss 
a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which,  in  1836,  was  90  ft.  high,  and  which  was  planted 
by  the  celebrated  Judge  Mansfield,  with  his  own  hands,  about  nine^  yean 
before ;  a  Isrch  of  the  same  age  and  size ;  and  a  Robinia  Pse4d-^cida ;  we 
have,  with  the  permission  of  the  present  earl,  given  portraits  in  our  Arhonimm 
BriUmnicum,  The  oak  woods,  which  are  probably  the  oldest  Itbont  London, 
are  remarkable  for  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  Qu^rcus  seaailifldra, 

504.  The  farm  and  farmery  are  conducted  in  the  Scotch  manner,  muder  a 
Scotch  bailiff,  who  raises  admirable  crops  ef  tnmips,  potatoes,  and  dov^,  flie 
soil  being  a  deep  sandy  loam«  Xuplnos  polyph^^llus  has  been  tried  here^  sa 
an  herbage  plant,  with  success. 

505.  Eemarki, — (Lenwood,  being  at  no  season  of  the  year  shown  to  atnmgeis, 
we  regret  to  think  that  so  few  of  our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing there  the  effect  of  unity  of  expression  in  landscape,  and  of  feeling  the 
powerful  impression  made  by  scenery  so  decidedly  simple,  rural,  and  sylvan, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  contrast  is  powerfiiUy  felt, 
not  only  between  this  place  and  a  crowded  city,  but  between  it  and  the  extreme 
artificialness  of  most  other  suburban  residences.  Gardeners,  however,  can 
always  visit  gardeners,  and  they  may  profit  from  perusing  these  remarks,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  impression  made  on  them  by  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cock- 
bum,  the  gardener  at  Kenwood.  One  grand  cause  of  the  beauty  of  Kenwood, 
though  it  is  one  that  scarcely  admits  of  imitation,  consists  in  the  prevalent 
in  it  of  natural  oak  woods,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed  by 
the  hilly  and  undulating  sur&ce  of  the  ground.  The  same  extent  of  wood  en 
a  flat  surface  could  never  have  presented  more  than  a  side  view  to  the  eye  of 
a  spectator  walking  through  the  grounds ;  and  the  beanty  of  the  individnal 
trees  in  the  interior  of  the  wood  must,  consequently,  have  been  entirely  lost 
Whether  a  wood  on  a  flat  surface  were  a  mere  strip,  or  a  mile  in  deptii,  the 
effect  to  a  stranger  would  be  the  same ;  but  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Kenwood, 
the  trees  are  raised  one  above  another,  they  are  in  no  part  crowded  together, 
and  not  only  display  great  extent  of  wood  as  a  whole,  but  a  degree  of  giandenr 
and  beauty  in  the  individual  trees,  which  they  could  not  exhibit  on  any  other 
character  of  surface.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  conveying  an  eqnal  e^qires- 
sion  of  naturalness  and  sylvan  grandeur  in  any  place  of  smaller  extent,  or  in 
any  place  (whether  large  or  small)  having  a  flat  surface.  Another  feature  of 
great  interest  connected  with  the  woods  of  Kenwood  is,  that  they  fetm  part 
of  the  natural  forest,  which  in  by«gone  ages  surrounded  London,  and  whieh 
the  progress  of  civilization  has  gradually  cleared  away ;  many  of  the  trees 
are  of  the  British  Chestnut  Oak  (Qu^eui  seeeUyidra),  which  is  now  seldom 
found  growing  in  a  wild  state  in  Great  Britain,  the  common  British  oak 
having  nearly  superseded  it. 
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BOOK  III. 

PLAN  T-HO  U  8E8. 

506.  H<m8esfor  the  protection  of  platUe  are  of  Tarious  kinds ;  lome  merely 
useful,  and  others  useful  and  ornamental ;  some  for  plants  from  climates  only 
a  little  warmer  than  our  own,  and  which,  consequently,  require  no  means  of 
heating,  as  they  are  only  necessary  to  protect  the  plants  they  contain  from 
severe  frosts,  and  from  the  excessive  damps  of  our  climate ;  others,  which  re- 
quire to  give  a  little  warmth,  as  well  as  shelter,  to  the  plants  placed  in  them ; 
and  others,  which  are  intended  for  the  plants  of  tropical  climates,  which  must 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  equalling  the  heat  and  moisture  of  climates  of 
that  kind.  In  the  present  work,  attention  will  be  principally  paid  to  those 
houses  which  are  intended  for  ornamental  plants,  as  the  houses  for  growing 
and  forcing  fruits  have  been  already  amply  described  in  the  twin  work  called 
ne  Jffortiadtwiit, 


SECTION   I. 

USEFUL     PLANT-HOUSES. 


507.  The  merely  tuefiU  platU-housee  described  and  treated  of  in  the  present 
work,  wiQ  be  only  those  which  are  required  for  propagating  greenhouse  plants, 
and  keeping  them  through  the  winter ;  those  used  for  the  plants  of  very  hot 
<;limate8  being  considered  partly  useful  and  partly  ornamental.  The  plant- 
houses  used  in  floriculture,  which  are  merely  for  use,  not  ornament,  are  prin- 
cipally pits,  or  low  greenhouses ;  but  this  division  also  includes  rough  frames 
for  protecting  walls  and  trellises  in  severe  weather,  which  are  removed  in 
summer. 

508.  Protected  &eUi$e8  are  chiefly  used  for  growing  peaches  and  nectarines, 
bnt  (hey  may  be  applied  to  ornamental  plants,  or  a  conservative  wall.  The  plants 
are  ''planted  in  a  slanting  position,  and  trained  to  a  trellis  12  ft  wide,  about 
2  ft  6  in.  from  the  groimd  at  the  back,  and  1  ft  in  front ;"  strong  posts  are 
inserted  in  the  ground,  one  beyond  the  trellis,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and 
on  these  posts  is  nailed  a  frame  to  receive  the  lights;  the  posts  and  the  frame 
being  of  rough  wood,  sawn  at  the  Brentford  Saw-mills.  The  details  are 
given  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  Rivera's  Miniature  Frtdt  Garden,  but  the 
plan  is  not  new  having  been  practised  many  years  ago  at  Hylands,  Strath- 
fleldsaye,  and  many  other  places ;  the  only  new  features  in  Mr.  Rivera's  plan 
being  the  employment  of  rough  wood,  and  rough  plate  glass,  in  panes  2  ft 
long,  and  1  ft.  wide ;  whereas,  at  Hylands  and  Strathfieldsaye,  the  frames  and 
trellis  were  not  at  all  unsightly,  and  the  glass  the  same  as  that  in  ordinary 
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use  in  hot-hoviseBy  wben  we  saw  tbem  in  1831,  when  the  frames  in  qneslioii  were 
in  full  employment  at  both  places. 

509.  Protected   waSe   are    of  yarious  kinds,  some  being  protected  by 
canvas  curtains,  and  some  by  moveable  glass  frames. 

510.  Camervathe  wall  proteeUd  6y  emrtame.    Fig,  329.  shows  part  of  a  wall 
of  this  kind  at  Chatsworth,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  extremely  welL 


It  is  divided  into  panels,  about  27  ft,  in  length,  and  18  ft.  in  height,  riiii^ 
one  above  another,  and  divided  by  stone  piers.  The  wall  is  flued,  and  covered 
with  a  wooden  trellis.  It  has  a  coping,  which  projects  about  1  ft.  in  fi^nt, 
with  rods  under  it,  on  which  the  rings  of  the  curtaiils  run.  Each  panel 
has  a  separate  rod  with  two  curtains,  which  open  in  the  middle,  and  draw 
back  like  window-curtains  in  the  day,  but  are  closed  at  night.  The  cur- 
tains are  of  stout  hempen  cloth ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  contract 
tion  and  expansion  in  wet  and  dry  weather,  and  also  to  keep  the  curtains  close 
together,  the  lower  edge  of  the  curtain  is  furnished  with  rings,  which  are  put 
over  hooks  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a  board,  which  lies  flat  on  the  border,  at  the 
distance  of  13}  in.  from  the  wall.  The  outer  edge  of  this  board,  which  ii 
llj  in.  wide,  is  hinged  to  a  rail  4^  in.  broad,  which  is  made  fast  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  sawn  off  level  with  the  surface.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  when  the  wet  weather  contracts  the  curtains,  instead  of 
shrinking  up,  and  exposing  a  part  of  the  wall  to  the  weather,  it  merely  lifts 
up  the  inner  edge  of  the  board,  which  sinks  down  to  its  place  again  with  the 
return  of  dry  weather.  The  edges  of  Uie  curtain,  next  the  piers,  are  made 
fast  to  slips  of  wood  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  the  edges  where  the  curtains  join 
in  the  middle,  overlap  each  other,  and  are  tied  or  buttoned  together,  if  the 
weather  is  severe.  Fig.  329.  is  an  elevation  of  part  of  the  wall,  showing  the 
piers  (the  one  rising  higher  than  the  other,  as  the  wall  ascends  a  sloping  sur^ 
face),  and  the  curtains  drawn  aside. 

Fig.  330.  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  same  portion  of  the  wall ;  in  which  a  is 
the  dug  border ;   6,  the  rising  and  falling  board ;  e,  fixed  boards  opposite 
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»  gi«T«I  walk,  6  ft.  wida ;  and  /,  the 


the  pien;  d,  a  border  of  turf; 

fiff.  331,  ii  a  lectioii  of  the  wall,  the  wooden  coping,  the 
ouitain,  and  the  riiing  and  falling  board. 

I^.  332.  ia  a  teclion  of  the  lower  put  of  the  wall,  the 
rising  and  falling  board,  and  the  gTound-rail  to  which  it  ia 
hinged,  on  a  larger  acale.  A  liat  of  plants  for  a  wall  of  thia 
deacription,  will  be  given  in  the  after  part  of  thia  work. 

511.  Ctauervativt  aall,  protecttd  by  glait. — A  tpecimea  of 
«  wall  of  thia  kind  is  ihown  in  Jig:  63.  and  S6.,  in  p. 
138.  and  p.  140,  which  existed,  and  was  foond  to  aniwer 
perfectly  for  upwarda  of  fifteen  ;feaa,  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
I^udon'i  honee.  Porch  eater-terrace,  Bajiwater.  The  appear- 
ance  of  ihit  glasa-caie  la  shown  in  the  lection.  Jig.  65  at  a. 
Thewallwaiflued.Bndtheglaaguahes  were  fixed  in  a  wooden 
tmrae  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  The  wooden  frame,  retting 
its  upper  part  against  the  flued  wall,  and  its  loner  part  being 
•upported  bj  another  brick  wall,  about  IS  in.  high,  about 
3  ft.  from  the  main  wall.  The  frame  was  divided  into 
compartments,  and  the  glasi  sashes  pushed  along  a  groove  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  when  it  waa  wished  to  open  them, 
were  removed  altogether  in  summer. 
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FSf.  333.  shovi  a  moveable  glaM-caae,  Applied  to  oulj  part  of  a  mil  ta 
protect  loine  particular  plantg. 

Si2.  In  ail  country  vilitu  a^mimtioiu  it  ii  jtecttMary  to  raiie  a  great  maiij 
young  plants  of  peUngoniutna,  calceolariai,  verbenu,  &c.,  ever;  year,  la 
iupplf  the  place  of  thoie  which  are  faedded  oat,  and  left  in  the  opea  gnmnd 
till  thej  are  killed  by  the  froat.  The  moit  common  mode  of  raiirng  thcK 
plant!,  is  to  make  an  immenie  number  of  euttinga  in  the  latter  end  of  Ai^nit, 
and  the  beginning  of  September,  and  to  plant  them  in  what  are  called  atoiv- 
pota,  or  panj,  lomttimei  as  many  as  fifty  or  aisty  in  a  pot  Tbeae  poti  an 
tAen  placed  in  what  are  called  cold  pita,  because  no  heating  appualn*  ii 
required  for  them,  where  they  ara  kept  till  apTing.  It  ia,  therefore,  tridml 
that  these  eold  pita  are  the  most  niefiil  of  ali  itructnret  to  die  flower^ar- 
dener ;  partictdarly  aa  the  same  wooden  framea  and  glaaaea  which  have  aerred 
for  the  cold  pfta  during  winter  may,  if  jiot  fixed  with  mortar  on  the  walli  ef 
the  pit,  serve,  after  the  atore-pota  are  taken  oot  of  diem  in  spring,  aa  ftamei 
for  hotbeds. 

613.  ^  cold  pit  u  tortaei 
of  brickwork,  about  3ft. 
high  behind,  and  3  ft.  in 
front.  The  foundation  walls 
are  9  in.  thick,  and  those 
above  ground  4  in.  thick. 
The  section  of  a  pit  of 
these  dimensions,  is  shown 
in  Jig.  334.  On  the  brick- 
work retii  a  frame  of  wood, 
divided  into  compartments, 
so  as  to  hold  one  sash  or 
light  in  each,  and  grooved 

so  as  to  allow  the  sashes  to  slide  up  and  down.  The  pitmay  have  any  nnmber 
of  lights  required,  but  the  osual  number  is  four,  aa  shown  in  Jly.  335.  One 
«f  the  lights  is  shown  in  Jl;.  336.,  which  is  glaied  with  panes  of  glaaa  2ft.  Gia. 
long,  by  9  in.  wide.  Each  light  has  a  handle  at  the  upper  end,  to  open  or  ahot 
it  when  required.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  pit  are  made  hollow ;  aa  it  b 
found  that  the  stratum  of  air  enclosed  between  the  two  walla,  ia  more  effica- 


cioiu  to  keep  out  the  cold  than  any  insti.  Sometjmet  merely  &  bottomlesi 
box  of  wood  ii  used,  like  the  wooden  frame  of  the  cold  pits  already  deicribed, 
but  only  for  one  or 
two  lights.  Tbubox 
it  set  on  the  groaod, 
and  the  firott  is  pre- 
vented from  pene- 
trating through  the 
woodwork,  by  iui^ 
rounding  it  with 
dead  leevei,  itraw, 
litter,  or  even  earth. 
rigi.  337.  and  338. 
show  a  cold  pit  of 
•omewhat  larger  di- 
mensions, made  with 
a  span  roof  in  order 
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similar  sbrabi  to  be  kept  in  the  centre.    For  338 

this  pit,  it  may  be  as  well  to  use  Hartley's  patent 

rough  glass,  which  b  generally  thought  best  in 

panes  18  in.  long,  and  9  in.  broad,  as  it  does 

not  require  shading;   and  the  camellias  and 

other  similar  plants  are  apt  to  have  their  leaves 

scorched  if  exposed  to  a  very  strong  light.     No 

means  of  heating  these  pits  is  shown,  as,  indeed, 

none  is  required;  for  when  the  pit  is  filled  wiih 

the  store  pots  the  glass  at  the  top  is  cohered 

with  mats,  during  severe  weather,  and  the  frost  b  elTectnally  kept  oat, 

514.  Hoi-heds  for  nosing  seeds,  and  striking  some  kinds  of  cuttinga,  are 
generally  found  in  bottomless  wooden  frames,  with  one  or  two  lights.  As 
however  fresh  manure  would  be  too  strong  for  raising  most  ornamental  flower- 
ing plants,  beds  that  have  been  used  for  cucumbers  or  melons  are  generally 
chosen,  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  the  plants  have  been  taken  up 
and  thrown  away.  The  bed  is  then  stirred  up,  and  perhaps  a  layer  of  fresh 
soil,  about  6  in.  thick,  is  laid  over  the  surfSace.  In  this  the  seeds  maybe  sown, 
or  the  cuttings  planted ;  or  the  seeds  or  cuttings  may  be  put  in  pots,  and  these 
pots  may  be  plunged  in  the  bed. 

515.  A^eenkmue  or  pU,  which' will  serve  as  a  geranium-house,  or  heatb- 
house  for  holding  the  pots  into  which  the  young  plants  raised  from  cuttingB 
of  geraniums,  &c.,  have  been  put  in  spring,  may  be  formed  as  shown  in  J^ 
339.  and  340.    Fiff,  339.  shows  the  elevation  of  a  smatt  span-roofed  green- 


house or  pit,  in  which  a  a  are  ur-flues,  covered  with  plain  tiles,  and  6,  tfles 
covered  with  sand,  to  receive  the  plants.  Fig,  340.  shows  the  plan  of  the 
same  pit,  in  wich  c  c  are  small  gratings  to  admit  the  air,  and  yet  exclude  the 
vermin ;  and  d  d  art  brick  pillars  to  receive  the  tiles.  This  pit  is  admirably 
calculated  for  keeping  the  hardier  species  of  greenhouse  plants  which  aie 
intended  for  bedding  out,  from  the  method  of  admitting  air  at  the  bottom,  by 
which  they  are  gradually  hardened,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  lights  are 
taken  off  when  more  air  is  required,  they  being  only  hung  on  with  bookstand- 
eyes.  There  is  also  an  ingenious  way  of  covering  the  Ughts  with  mats,  in 
severe  weather.    The  mats  are  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  ridge  of  die  roof. 
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and  Bt  the  olIi«r  to  a  roller,  the  whole  length  of  the  pit ;  hy  which  the  mati 
are  readily  run  down  over  the  lighti,  and  kept  down  without  any  fattening  by 


the  weight  of  the  roUen,  They  are  alio  useful  for  ihading,  unleat  the  rough 
glau  i*  used  in  glazing,  in  which  eaK  uo  ihading  i«  required.  This  houM 
U  very  niitaUe  for  heaths. 
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516.  ^  MUtfl  ^«MJlMtM,  for  jouog  pUnti  which  are'to  be  bedded  ou^  ni>j 
be  attached  to  a  gftrdener'i  cottage, — uww  the  case  at  Mn.  Lavrenee'i  TiUa 
at  Draj'taii  Oreen,  and,  oi  U  ihown  in  fig.  341.,  fbi  the  convenieDcc  of  the 
gaidetier  attending  to  the  plants  &t  his  leuure  honn;  the  houK  abown  it  of 
the  linipleit  deieriptioD,  and  it  is  warmed  bj  the  fireplace  of  the  Kvii^-raon 
of  the  cottage.  In  thit  house  there  ■m.a.j  be  troughi  filled  with  taad,  and 
heated  by  hot  water  pipei,  or  smoke  fluei  paning  under  them,  which  will  aerve 
Initead  of  hot  beda  for  atrikiag  cuttiogi ;  the  pott  containing  the  cutdngi 
being  plunged  into  the  heated  land. 

517.  A  grtmkoata,  utfA  a  Jtove  attaehtd,  u  sbowD  in  Jtgt.  342,  and  S43. 
The  houeehasaridgeandf^m-owroof,  aiid^.342.  iia  croei  lection  tbroagh 
the  middle  of  on«  of  the  ridgee  of  the  roof,  in  which  are  ihown  at  i  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  laah  ban  between  &e  ridge  and  the  fiiirow,  and  the 
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panes  of  glass  put  in  at  right  angles  to  the  han  at  *.    There  are  openings 
under  each  ridge,  in  the  hack  wall,  and  also  in  front,  for  ventDation. 

Fig.  843.  is  a  ground  plan  of  a  portion  of  this  house,  showing  the  entrance 
at  o  ;  a  partition,  hy  which  a  part  of  the  house  may  he  treated  as  a  stove, 
hb  ;  the  hot  water  pipes,  e  e;  the  stage  for  greenhouse  plants,  d;  cistern  for 
water  in  the  stove  division,  e  :  and  hox  for  Milsa  Cavendlshu,  /.  The  cistern 
and  the  hox  are  formed  of  slahs  of  slate,  held  together  hy  iron  holts,  which 
pass  through  the  two  opposite  plates,  and  are  made  fast  with  screws  and 
nuts :  A,  g^  A,  show  a  vertical  profile  of  part  of  a  ridge  on  a  large  scale,  in 
which  g  is  the  ridge  piece,  or  crown  of  the  ridge ;  and  It  %  the  gutters  or 
furrows.  The  width  of  these  ridges,  from  furrow  to  furrow,  is  ahout  6  ft. ; 
and  the  heigh^  from  the  level  of  the  f\uTow  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  is 
about  3  ft. 
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518.  Ornamental  struetnrea  for  eontaining  plants  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
of  every  size,  from  the  little  plant  cabinet  to  the  large  conservatory  or  winter 
garden.  Some  of  these  plant-houses  are  not  provided  with  any  means  of 
heating ;  others  may  easily  be  warmed  moderately ;  and  others  are  regular 
hothouses  or  stoves,  supplied  with  abundance  of  artificial  heat,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  hottest  climate  of  the  tropics.  In  the  present  work  the  designs  given 
will  be  chiefly  of  rather  small  houses,  which  can  be  erected  and  kept  up  at  a 
'moderate  expense ;  and  only  one  or  two  of  a  costly  description  will  be 
admitted. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Plant  Cabinets. 

519.  Plant  cabinets  are  the  most  common  of  all  the  kinds  of  greenhouse  ^ 
and  they  are  generally  considered  more  as  ornamental  appendages  to  houses^ 
than  as  places  for  rearing  or  keeping  plants.  In  fact,  the  plants  they  contain 
are  generally  grown  and  kept  in  some  other  place  till  they  are  ready  to  flower. 
A  plant  cabinet  may  be  described  as  a  small  chamber,  built  on  the  outside  of 
a  town  house  or  subur baa  villa^  and  constructed  principally  of  iron,  brick^  or 
wood,  but  having  a  glazed  roof,  and  frequently  glazed  sides.  It  is  generally 
entered  by  a  glazed  door  or  window  from  the  staircase  or  landing.  As  it  is 
chiefly  intended  for  preserving  plants  which^have  been  brought  forward  else- 
where^ it  is  of  no  great  consequence  whether  it  is  placed  against  the  nortb| 
west,  or  east  side  of  a  house ;  though  the  south  and  south-east  sides  are 
doubtless  the  most  favourable,  and  the  north-east  the  least  so.  In  street 
houses,  it  is  often  very  conveniently  projected  from  a  staircase  window,  either 
on  the  drawing-room  floor,  or  the  floor  above.  In  other  casesy  it  is  sometimes 
joined  to  the  back  parlour,  which  is  made  to  open  into  it ;  or  it  is  placed  over 
the  entrance  porch ;  and,  occasionally,  it  forma  a  projection,  supported  on 
pillars,  from  the  baok  dr&wing^room.  Fig.  344.  shows  the  elevation  ;fig.  345. 
the  section ;  and^.  346,  the  ground  plan  of  a  plant  cabinet  of  the  simplest 
kind,  attached  to  one  of  the  houses  in  tiie  Palace  Gardens,  Kensington.  In 
fy.  346.  a  shows  the  entrance  from  the  drawing-room,  and  b  a  flight  of  steps 
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l«»diitg  to  the  garden ;  e  ii  a  large  camellia  in  the  centre  ;  and  if  d  are 
•belvet  for  pota.  Veiy  commonlj  a  plant  cabinet  ia  fbnned  on  the  flat  rwA 
of  lome  attached  out-buildingt,  luch  ai  a  back  kitchen,  wathlionae,  or  rabbiih 
place.  In  ihort,  there  U  no  aitnatjon  where  there  i«  a  door  or  «  windov  in 
the  houM,  and  where  perpendicnlar  light  ia  obtainable  ontiide,  in  which  ■ 
plant  cabinet  may  not  be  formed.  However  irregnlar  the  plan  may  be  io 
point  of  ontline,  and  howeTcr  uuenn  the  roof  or  roofi  which  an  to  iorm  the 
floor,  the  dtnation  ii  itill  eligible  for  a  plant  cabinet  or  a  small  grembooae ; 
M  the  aame  printnple  aaan  irregular  piece  of  ground  ii  for  lajing  out  a  flower- 
garden  in  the  picCureBqua  manner.  In  the  plant  cabinet,  ai  in  the  flower' 
garden,  the  whole  depend*  on  the  oontrivaneet  for  diiplaying  the  Aaww*. 
The  great  art  In  arranging  an  irregular  plant  cabinet  coniiita  in  the  ditifom- 
tion  of  wire!  and  rode,  in  the  form  of  trelliiwor^  arches,  and  arcadea,  f«r 
climberaj  and  of  imitationa  of  rockwork,  banka,  or  benche*  of  atonea,  for 
receiving  bnahy  or  creeping  plant!  in  poti,  auch  ai  pelaigoniami,  mesanrivy- 
anthemumi,  &c.  The  rockwork,  buiki,  benches,  &a.,  mayhemade  ctf  bricks 
and  cement,  ttained  or  dashed  with  paint  in  auch  a  manner  at  to  rcprewnt 
different  kindi  of  atone  or  span ;  or  natural  erjstallisations  of  different  kinds 
may  be  procured.  The  smallest,  the  ntbat  irregulBr,  and  apparently  the  most 
unfitting  rituatioD  for  a  plant  cabinet  may  be  rendered  interesting  by  mena 
«f  elimben  on  perpendicular  props,  no  matter  how  Irregularly  placed,  plant* 
rising  from  group*  of  rockwork  on  the  floor,  end  bailing  plants  suspended  in 
pots  or  baaVets  from  the  ceiling.  In  some  cases,  the  eSeet  at  a  pictoreaqae 
grove  of  clirabers  of  this  kind  may  be  heightened  by  the  introdnetiim  of  a 
IttUe  stained  glsM  in  the  roof;  hat  thii  ought  to  be  used  moat  sparingly,  snd 
not  in  a  larger  portion  in  one  place  than  a  star  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter, 
half  a  doien  of  which  will  suffice  for  the  roof  of  a  plant  oabinet  ci 
upwards  of  100  square  feet  of  glMs.  In  the  evenings,  on  parti 
two  or  three  coloured  lamps  may  be  introdoced  ;  but  these,  also,  shonM  be 
used  very  sparingly.  Whatever  attracts  niore  attention  Atn  the  plants  abonld 
be  avoided,  as  interfering  with  the  main  object  of  the  structure. 

fiSO.  Whertvtr  llu  plant  cabinet  it  placed,  and  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
communicate  with  the  house,  one  point  only  in  its  construction  is  aheohite ; 
which  is,  that  it  should  be  at  least  as  lofty,  from  the  floor  to  the  glass  of  the 
roof,  as  the  tfving-rooms  of  the  house.  When  this  is  not  the  ease,  it  has  an 
appearance  of  meanness,  which,  instead  of  an  elegant  ornament,  renders  it 
ralher  a  dtsagreeabl?  excrescence.  The  form  of  the  ground  plan  must,  of 
Goiiise,  be  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  situation ;  but,  in  general,  a 
parallelogram,  placed  with  its  narrow  end  to  ike  house,  will  hava  the  best 


«fibct  One  tide  and  the  roof  ihonld,  at  aU  events,  be  glaied ;  Irat,  if  both 
•idee  be  fr^ased,  the  effect  ia  much  better  than  if  one  ii  opaque ;  ptoTided) 
however,  that  the  roof  ii  glased,  and  the  width  of  the  houM  ia  aa  great  a*  its 
heiglit,  ct  nearly  m.    i^.  347. 

■how*  the  ground  plan,   and  347 

Jig.  348.  the  ride  eleTatioii  of 
a  plant  cabinet  of  thii  detrrip- 
tion ;  and  fy.  349.  ihovi  the 
elevation  of  ihe  end,  with  itepi 
leading  down  t«  the  garden. 
In  Jig.  347.  there  is  a  bed  in 
the  centre  for  planting  camel- 
liaa,  and  there  are  holei  left  ii 
the  wall  at  a  for  the  admiwion 
of  TiDee  or  other  ctimbiDg 
|danta,  tfaa  root*  of  whioh  are  to  be  in  a  bad  oatnde  the  hooie.  Plants  will 
thrire  in  a  boaae  with  all  iti  lidei  opaque ;  it  being  nndentood  diat  the 
iMNua  is  as  wide  aa  the  aide  waHa  are  high,  and  that  the  plants  are  placed  on 
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«  stage,  or  on  the  floor,  (o  that  the  light  mvf  fall  in  direct  lines  on  the  upper 
rorfaoe  of  their  leavea.  The  rides,  when  of  glasa,  may  be  framed  and  glued 
in  any  mode  conridered  aa  in  oharacter  with  the  windows  of  the  house ;  and 
the  roof  maybe  glased  like  a  common  ipan-roofed  hothonie  :  bu^  if  the  pane* 
of  glass  are  atioTe  8  in.  wide,  they  ought  to  be  of  extra-thick  crown  glass,  or 
ttf  the  thick  roogh  glass,  such  as  is  now  sold  in  London  for  conierratOTiea ;  or 
of  plate  glaai.  One  or  mora  sashes  in  the  ride  or  lidei,  or  one  aaah  in  the 
fiutber  end,  ought  to  be  made  to  open  at  top  and  bottom,  for  tbe  sake  of 
ventilation ;  but  this  may  be  accomplished  without  having  the  sashes  hnng 
-with  eorda  and  pulleys,  by  having  two  narrow  sashes  made  to  slide  past  each 
other,  or  even  by  having  a  pane  in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  each  window 
to  open.  In  general,  all  hinged  usbes  or  panes  should  open  outwards; 
because  then  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  plants  within. 

1121 .  Wiert  a  plmU  cMmt  facet  the  north,  and  the  ritnation  is  much  e^ 
posed  to  noT&  winds,  it  would  be  vary  desirable  if  the  glaied  rides  and  roof 
were  made  double.  This  oonstruction  would  retain  the  beat  much  better  in 
the  winter  time ;  and  during  summer  the  inner  saahea  might  be  taken  away 
altogether,  and  used  for  growing  cucumbers  or  melons  in  the  garden  or  yard 
bdiind  the  house,  or,  if  there  were  no  room  there,  on  the  roof,  if  that  were 
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•uitaUe.  In  the  cue  of  plant  cabinets  fiusing  the  noith^  wbere  Aa  ezpenae 
of  the  double-glased  roof  and  aides  is  considered  too  great,  amngiaments 
should  be  made  for  forming  a  temporary  inner  roof  of  matdng  or 
*for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  heat  daring  the  night,  and  even 
tunes  daring  the  day  in  severe  weather.  An  inner  covering  of  «— **i"g  or 
canvass,  at  6  or  8  inches  distance  from  the  glass,  is  alwsfs  nuich  more 
powerM  in  retaining  heat^  than  if  the  same  covering  had  been  plaeed  oai> 
side  the  glass ;  because  in  the  inside  it  is  Icept  dry,  wkeMas  on  the  oat- 
side  it  will  be  liable  to  become  saturated  with  wet ;  and  in  that  atale  it 
would  carry  off  much  more  heat  by  evaporation,  than  cm  possibly  take 
place  from  water  running  down  the  smoodi  8ur£lice  of  the  glass.  Then  is 
another  reason  against  all  outside  coverings  except  those  of  boardfl»  #litoh  is, 
that  they  are  apt  to  be  deranged,  and  to  break  the  glass  during  kigh  winds. 
The  inside  coveting  may  be  made  to  roll,  up  like  &  window-blind,  and  it 
may  rest  on  iron  rods,  placed  parallel  to  the  roof  and  to  the  aides,  and 
about  8  in.  distant  from  tkem.  In  maniy  casesi  diutters  may  be  contrived  fst 
the  xoo^  and  put  on  from  an  upper  window ;  and  this  coverings  when  the 
weather  is  eartremely  severe,  may  be  left  on  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time ; 
it  being  understood  that  light  is  freely  admitted  from  the  sides.  Ftovided 
that  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  is  securely  protected  from  perpendicular  cold, 
as  it  is  called,  a  covering  for  the  sides  is  comparatively  of  little  importance. 
We  may.  add  that,  among  nurserymen  and  commercial  gardeners,  a  substitute 
for  these  different  coverings  is  found  in  tying  or  nailing  hast  mats  to  the 
trellis  or  rafters  of  the  roof  and  sides,  inside  the  house ;  and,  as  sack  oover- 
ings  are  seldom  wanted  above  a  month  or  two  in  the  year,  during  the  depth 
of  winter,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  going  to  the  eicpense  of  having  them  made 
of  canvass  for  the  inside,  or  of  boards  for  the  outside. 

622.  The  placing  of  the  plants  in  the  interior  of  a  plant  eahmet  should  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cabinet  and  its  situation.  Where  the  cabinet  is 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  wide,  and  of  an  equal  or  greater  length,  a  narrow  stage  in  the 
middle,  with  a  shelf  a  foot  broad  round  the  sides,  will  display  the  plants  to 
the  greatest  advantage ;  hut  &is  supposes  that  Ckere  is  nothing  dia^greeaUe 
in  the  erterior  scenery,  which  will  be  seen  throun^  the  side  windows.  Where 
it  is  not  desurable  that  the  external  objects  diouU  be  seen,  the  stag^  instead 
of  being  in  the  middle,  should  be  ranged  along  the  sides  and  tiie  £utiier  end, 
and  in  that  case  no  more  of  the  sides  require  to  he  glazed  than  what  ia  above 
the  h^hest  shelf  of  the  stage.  As  the  main  object  is  to  display  the  plants 
to  the  spectator  within,  and  as,  when  placed  in  dose  ranks  on.  a  stage,  aoek 
plants  can  only  be  seen  on  one  side,  the  admission  of  light  to  dieir  other  side, 
as  it  ijronld  chiefly  strike  the  under  sides  of  die  leaves,  is  comparatively  of 
little  use ;  and  hence,  that  portion  of  the  side  and  end  walls  which  ia  under 
the  level  of  the  top  riielf  of  the  side  and  end  stagee  may  always  be  con* 
structed  of  opaque  materials,  such  as  brick,  lath  and  p&ater,  &e.,  whiefa  wiQ 
be  a  considerable  saving  in  first  cost.  In  general,  wherever  there  are  objeets 
exterior  to  the  plant  cabinet  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  see,  the  stage  riionld 
he  placed  against  the  side  walls  and  the  ftother  end ;  bat,  where  there  is 
abundance  of  light  on  every  side,  and  nothing  without  to  conceal,  the  best 
effect  to  the  eye  will  be  produced  by  bringing  the  glass  down  to  tiie  ground  en 
every  side  and  the  frirther  end,  and  by  having  the  stage  in  the  centre. 

623.  The  mode  of  heating  a  plmtt  caJbmet  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  diflicolty. 
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on  aocoimt  of  the  small  spaee  to  be  hestedy  and  the  large  larface  exposed  to 
the  external  air.  We  haye .  already  mentioned  the  praetioability  of  heating 
vttch  places  from  the  kitehen  fire,  or  from  a  fire  or  hofler  plaoed  in  another 
story ;  and  suggested,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  neoessary  pressure  on  th# 
boilers,  or  the  tubes,  rendered  this  mode  of  heating  by  no  means  advisable. 
It  is  also  a  fact,  tiiat  in  some  plaoes  sufficient  warmth  may  be  given  to  the 
plant  cabinet  by  opening  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  communicating  with  it 
the  last  thing  before  the  family  retire  to  bed,  and  leaving  it  open  sfl  night. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  mode  of  heating  plant  cabinets, 
or  small  green*houses  attached  to  dwellings,  it  by  some  source  of  heat  on 
their  own  level;  and  not  from  any  source  either  above  or  below.  If  no  fine 
has  been  buih  in  the  wall  of  the  house  suitable  for  carrying  off  the  smoke 
from  any  stove  or  fiieplace  made  in  the  plant  cabinet,  a  tube  of  cast  or  sheet 
iron,  or  of  earthenware,  may  be  partially  sunk  into  the  outer  face  of  the  wall 
of  the  house ;  and  disguised  by  a  projection  so  designed  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  architectural  character  and  effect  of  the  elevation.  In  some  places^ 
tubing  of  this  sort  may  be  placed  against  the  wall,  and  covered  with  an 
architectural  case  of  boards,  metal,  or  slates,  painted  in  imitation  of  stone ; 
and  sometimes  these  projections  admit  of  being  disguised  by  common  ivy,  or 
the  Virginian  creeper.  At  all  events,  no  architect  of  the  slightest  degree  of 
ingenuity  will  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  proper  situation  for  a  circular  flue 
of  3  in.  in  diameter;  and  no  builder  who  has  any  regard  either  for  appear- 
ances, or  the  free  ascent  of  the  smoke,  in  such  a  flue,  will  ever  put  it  up  with- 
out a  casing  to  give  it  architectural  effect,  and  to  serve  as  a  nonconductor, 
and  thus  to  preserve  what  may  be  called  a  lining  of  heat  round  it,  to  favour 
the  ascent  of  the  smoke.  The  situation  for  the  flue  having  been  fixed  on, 
the  next  thing  is  to  determine  the  mode  of  heating;  and  this,  we  are  of 
opinion,  ought,  in  most  cases  of  small  plant  cabinets,  to  be  by  a  hot-water 
stove  placed  within  the  cabinet,  and  heated  by  a  register  fire-pot  within,  like 
that  of  Dr.  Amott.  The  fu<l  used  may  be  coke  on  ordinary  occasions ; 
anthracite  when  a  greater  heat  was  wanted ;  and,  perhaps,  charcoal  in  the 
most  severe  winter  nights,  when  the  heat  required  was  very  considerable.  A 
vtove  of  tills  kind,  properly  cdnstructed,  may  be  kept  burning  night  and  day, 
regulating  the  admiasion  of  air  to  the  lire  according  to  the  heat  required.  For 
this  purpose,  the  stove  may  either  have  a  hand  regulator,  as  in  the  imitations 
of  Dr.  Amott's  stoves,  a  thermometer  one  being  unnecessary ;  or,  in  order  to 
insure  a  draught,  the  air  may  be  brought  to  the  stove  by  a  leaden  pipe  of  1  in. 
in  diameter  within,  from  a  lower  level,  either  immediately  under  die  house, 
or  ttmxk  the  open  air ;  or  from  any  place  fttmi  which  it  is  desirable  to  extract 
the  air  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  In  aU  these  cases,  the  air  admitted  to 
the  fire  may  be  r^idated  by  a  eammon  stopcock,  like  that  in  use  for  common 
water-pipes.  We  •think  it  not  unlikely  that  tlie  smoke,  or  products  of  ooas- 
bustion,  where  the  kind  of  ftiel  we  have  recommended  is  used,  might  be  con- 
veyed away  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  perhaps  even  downwards  to  a  drain, 
in  a  tube  of  not  more  than  double  the  diameter  of  that  used  for  supplying  air  to 
the  fire ;  but,  never  having  seen  this  mode  put  in  practice,  we  cannot  venture 
to  recommend  it.  We  have  seen  the  conunon  smoke-flues  of  hothouses  dis- 
charge their  smoke  horisontally,  but  it  is  always  attended  with  a  waste  of 
heat. 
524.  Heatmff  with  koi-water.^The  mode  in  which  water  is  heated  by  a 
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■mall  store  it  now  lo  well  known  to  ironmongcn,  that  H  aeemt  aeanDely : 
laiy  to  describe  it.  Supposing  the  fire-pot,  or  fireplace,  sarnninded  by  fiie- 
brick,  to  occupy  a  cubic  foot  in  the  centre ;  then  enclose  tiiis  on  three  sides 
«nd  over  the  top  with  a  square  or  circular  double  cylinder,  water-tight.  His 
side  not  cased  with  water  must  contain  the  furnace  door  for  supplying  fuel, 
the  ash-pit  door  for  withdrawing  the  ashes,  and  an  opening  immediately  under 
the  top,  or  cover,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tube  to  cooToy  away  the  amoke.  On 
any  of  the  three  sides  cased  with  water  two  tubes  must  be  joined,  one  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  other  at  the  top ;  and  these  may  be  conducted  on  a  level  to 
any  distance  firom  the  store  that  may  be  desirable,  being  jmned  at  the  £uther 
extremity,  either  by  a  vertical  tube,  or  by  the  ends  of  the  horisontal  tubes 
being  inserted  into  an  opeA  cutem.  This  being  done,  and  the  fixe  lighted,  the 
circulation  will  go  on  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  specific  gravity 
between  cold  water  and  hot  water. 

525.  A  very  wmfk  apparatui  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the  section.  Jig,  350. : 
a  is  the  fire-pot;  6  is  the  furnace  door;  c,  the  ash-pit  door;  dj  the  aitnatioo 
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of  the  pipe  which  supplies  air ;  e,  the  noule  to  which  the  smoke-|npe  is 
attached,  and  which  may  be  tunied  in  any  direction,  except  downwards,  thst 
may  be  suitable  to  the  situation ;  ff,  the  casing  of  water  which  surrounds  the 
boiler;  g,  the  upper  pipe;  A,  the  under  pipe ;  'and  t,  the  dstem  whsdi  fbnns 
the  jonctbn  between  both  pipes  at  the  fariher  extremity.  Stoves  and  pipes 
of  this  description  may  be  placed  under  the  stage  of  plants,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely concealed  firom  the  eye ;  a  portion  of  the  stage  being  made  to  separste 
from  the  rest,  and  to  draw  out,  so  as  to  admit  the  attendant  to  supply  fue],  &c. 
In  order  to  save  time,  and  to  look  well  by  never  requiring  the  plants  to  be 
taken  off  the  shelves,  the  moveable  portion  of  the  stage  may  be  on  casten 
and  small  wheels,  the  latter  running  in  grooves  as  far  as  the  area  of  the  stage 
extends,  and  the  casters  serving  to  make  it  run  easily  on  the  paths  where  the 
grooves  would  be  unsightly.  In  plant  cabinets  where  there  is  no  stage  the 
pipes  may  be  concealed  by  rockwork,  or  by  some  other  suitable  eontxivanee; 
or  the  casing  of  water  may  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  of  heat  suffi- 
cient for  the  demands  of  the  house,  without  any  pipes.  In  some  caacs»  the 
stove  and  reservoir  of  water  might  be  covered  with  a  smaU  stage  of  planti^ 
with  rockwork,  with  sculpture,  or  with  statuary ;  or  the  stove  might  be  ren- 
dered ornamental  in  its  form,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  handsome  piece  of 
furniture :  but  this  last  plan  would,  we  think,  render  the  plant  cabinet  too 
much  like  a  living-room. 
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526.  A  portM*  hat-teattr  appantit*  for  plant  cabinet!  U  (bown  in  fg. 
351.,  vbich  WH  invented  by  Mr.  JiMbiui  Miyor  of  Koowttrop,  near  Leeda, 


Thit  apparatn*  may  be  made  of  tin  or  copper  {  the  latter,  thongb  more  expen- 
sive at  fint,  being  from  iti  durability  much  the  cheaper  in  the  end.  Charcoal 
is  employed  aa  ftiet  for  tbii  epparatui :  oil  lampi  and  ga«  have  been  tried 
initeMl  of  cbarcoal,  but  with  not  nearly  w>  powerful  an  effect.  When  charcoal 
ia  uaed,  it  i«  necenary  to  employ  pipei  to  conduct  the  effluviiun  ariring  from 
it  out  of  the  place  to  be  warmed ;  and  it  will  be  advitable,  in  order  to  abttract 
•n  the  beat  poMible  team  thit  *moke-pipe  before  it  reachei  the  outtids  of  the 
hoaae,  to  have  it  of  a  conaiderabte  length.  In  order  to  render  the  imoke- 
tabei  mitable  for  any  utnation,  it  i»  necetsary  to  have  elbow  pipci,  like  thoM 
used  for  turning  comera,  and  several  lengths  of  straight  pipes,  by  means  of 
which  the  piping  m^y  be  lengthened,  and  turned  in  sny  direction  tbat  may 
b«  required.  The  largest-siied  appaiBtua  should  not  be  more  than  8  ft.  long ; 
aa,  if  longer,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  move  about.  The  sire  of  the  one 
which  Mr.  H^or  fiiund  the  most  uteflil  it  as  fidlowt : — The  whole  height  of 
the  centre  portion  of  the  apparatus,  eompriting  the  boiler,  Ac,  is  13  in.,  and 
the  width  51  in.  by  7^ in.;  the  fire-pan  it  51  in.  by  4) in.,  and  3} in.  deep; 
aurrounded  on  three  ddea  by  a  boiler,  in  the  form  of  a  casing,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  becomes  more  spacious  upwards,  as  the  fireplace  diminithea; 
The  opening  necenary  for  the  reception  of  the  fire-pan,  and  for  tupplying  it 
with  fiiel,  is  6  in.  wide  by  S^in.  deep.  At  the  top  of  thit  opening  the  fire- 
place b^ins  to  taper,  and,  ctmtequently,  the  water  in  the  boiler  ezpandi 
more  immediately  over  the  fire ;  the  smoke-pipe  takes  its  regular  width 
<l^in.)  in  the  boiler,  about  an  inch Hielow  where  the  lid  unites;  the  bori- 
lontal  water  pipes  {fig.  325.  a)  are  each  2Sin.  long,  by  2  in.  in  diameter;  the 
end  pipes  (i)  are  141  in.  high,  by  3  in.  in  diameter ;  a  feeder  (<;)  is  added.  In 
case  it  ibould  be  thought  better  to  have  the  lid  fixed  tight  on  the  btuler.  In 
order  to  promote  the  eircnlation  of  the  water,  small  holes  are  to  be  perforated 
in  the  top  of  the  lids  (dd),  which  are  also  intended  to  be  fixed  tight.    The 
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apparatw  may  either  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  house  to  be  warmed,  or 
raised  by  bearers,  or  suspended  by  wire  or  cord;  the  two  latter  methods 
making  the  fire  to  bum  more  freely. 

527.  A  mode  of  heating  emphyed  at  Strathfieldsage,  is  shown  in  fy.  352. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stove  (originally  Dr.  Amott's)  and  two  copper 
cylinders.    The  stove  eon- 
tains  two  copper  boilers  1  ft.  352 

deep,  and  3  in.  wide,  which 
form  the  fire-box  of  the 
stove,  out  of  which  the 
boiling-water  flows  by  the 
top  pipe  into  the  cylinder, 
and  returns  by  the  lower 
pipe  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  The  cylinders  have  — 
each  thirty  tubes,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  extending 
through  their  whole  length, 
and  among  which  the  water 
flows;  so  that  the  stove  and 
the  two  cylinders  all  radiate  ^ 
heat  equal  to  their  surfaces, 
and  wann  the  air  that 
passes  between  them.    The 

stove  is  18  in.  square,  and  3  ft  9  in.  high,  including  the  ornamental  cap  at 
the  top,  which  is  four  inches  deep.  The  cylinders  are  18  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  same  height  as  the  stove.  The  apparatus  consomes  a  bushel  of  coke 
every  day,  half  being  given  in  the  morning,  and  half  at  night.  The  water  is 
given  through  a  covered  valve  near  the  top  of  each  cylinder,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  There  is  a  small  pipe  for  evaporation  at  the  back  of  each  cylinder. 
The  ornamental  caps  are  moveable,  and  conceal  the  tubes  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  feed-hole  of  the  stove.  The  smoke  escapes  by  a  tube  at  the  back  of  the 
stove,  communicating  with  a  flue  built  in  the  wall.  J^he  apparatos  has  a 
very  neat  appearance,  and  two  of  them  are  found  sufficient  to  heat  a  con- 
servatory 67  ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft»  high,  so  as  to  preserve  the  plants 
from  injury  by  cold  or  damp.  For  other  modes  of  heating,  see  Lomdon** 
HorticuUuriet,  p.  194  to  p.  218,  where  the  subject  will  be  found  fully 
discussed. 

528.  Plant  eahmei  heated  bp  hot  water.^FSg,  353.  is  a  plan,  and^.  354.  s 
cross  section,  of  a  plant  cabinet,  in  which  the  stage  is  placed  along  the  aides 
and  against  one  end.  The  stove  for  heating  it  is  placed  at  a,  itom  whidi  hot 
water  pipes  proceed  to  the  right  and  left  under  the  side  stages ;  the  two 
shelves,  b  b  and  e  c  being  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  theae  pipes.  The 
stove  is  concealed  by  the  portion  of  the  stage  <{,  which  is  on  casters,  and 
draws  out  with  the  pots  on  it,  to  admifr  the  operator  to  the  stove.  The  hot- 
water  pipes  are  seen  in  the  section  {fig,  354.)  at  e  e.  The  smoke  from  the 
atove  may  be  conducted  away  in  a  tube  under  one  of  the  stages,  and  carried 
np  the  side  of  the  house,  as  indicated  at  /.  The  water  of  the  roof  may  be 
collected  and  conducted  to  a  dstem  under  the  stage  by  the  pipe  g,  placed  in 
the  opposite  angle  to  the  smoke  tube.    Props  for  climbers  may  be  placed  as 
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indicated   at  k  h,  Sec, ;    and,  953 

during  the  lerereflt  weather  in 
winter,  matting  may  be  made 
fast  to  the  iron  tie- rods  (»  t  in 
Jiff^  354.)  of  the  span  roof. 
The  exterior  guttering  is  shown 
at  k.  It  will  be  obseryed  that 
artificial  heat  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  a  plant  cabinet, 
and  that  in  fact  the  examples 
which  have  been  previously 
given  are  all  intended  to  do 
without  it.  Camellias  and 
vines  do  not  require  artificial 
heat^  unless  it  is  intended  to 
force  the  one  into  flower,  and 
the  other  into  bearing  earlier 
than  their  natural  time;  and 
indeed,  most  of  the  half  hardy 
shrubs  grown  in  conservatories 
and  planted  in  the  ground,  only 
require  protection  from  frost, 
and  are  better  without  fire- 
heat.  The  plants  in  pots,  it  is 
true,  generally  require  artificial 
heat,   but  they  can  rarely  be 

kept  alive  through  the  winter  in  a  plant  cabinet  without  more  labour  and 
expense  than  new  ones  can  be  bought  for  in  spring;  and  the  house-kept 
plants  generally  have  a  shabby  etiolated  appearance.  Indeed,  even  nursery- 
men very  rarely  attempt  to  keep  their  old  plants  through  the  winter,  and  they 
preserve  their  stock  by  cut- 
tings, which  they  keep  in  cold 
pits,  as  before  described.  For 
the  benefit,  however,  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  try  to  keep 
their  plants  through  the  winter, 
we  will  give  a  few  details  on 
the  usual  modes  by  which  plant 
cabinets  may  be  heated. 

529.  A  plant  cabinety  ar- 
ranged to  as  to  conceal  the  mode 
of  heating  it. — Fig.  355.  is  the 
plan,  and  fig.  356.  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  a  span-roofed  plant 
cabinet,  with  the  plant  stage  in 
the  middle.  The  stage  may 
either  be  finished  at  the  end 
next  the  entrance  with  right 
angles,  as  at  a,  or  rounded  off, 
*«  at  h;  and  the  further  ex-        "" 
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tremilj  both  af  the  lidet 
of  the  botue,  and  th«  end 
of  the  itage,  m*]'  either  be 
■emidrcular  or  aqtuire,  at 
pleasure.  If itveretqakre, 
a  portion  of  the  stage  might 
be  made  to  draw  out  right 
and  left,  to  kdmit  the  at- 
tendant  to  the  fireplace ; 
and  if  lemicircular,  at  in 
the  plan,  the  eemicircle 
might  be  formed  into  two 
quadrants,  each  turning  <m 
a  pivot  at  the  angle,  and 
opening  outwards  to  a  suf- 
ficient extent  to  admit  the 
operator  to  the  atove,  ss 
ibownin^.SSS.atc,  One 
advantage  of  this  airange- 
ment  is,  that  the  store  can 
never  be  seen  bj  a  visiter; 
because  the  attendant, 
when  be  is  at  work  at  c, 
cannot  escape  from  that 
place  without  shutting  at 
least  one  of  the  quadrants. 
Another  advantage  is,  that, 
while  both  quadrants  are 
open  to  the  fullest  extent, 
as  at  if  if,  the  pots  being  on 

the  shelves,  any  person  entering  the  cabinet  will  rather  coonder  the  aj^eat- 
auce  as  the  peculiar  termination  of  the  stage,  than  as  a  convenient  anange- 
roent  for  getting  at  the 
stove.  There  are  props  for 
plants  at  e.  The  water- 
pipes  are  shown  at  /,  in 
fig.  366.,  and  the  arched 
rods  to  the  props  at  g.  In 
severe  weather  mats  can  be 
stretched  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  roof,  attached 
to  these  archei.  The  en- 
trance from  the  house  is  at 
A,  fig.  355. 

530.  FeTUilation  is  the 
only  remaining  point  of 
importance,  connected  with 
plant  cabinets  or  small 
green-houses,  which  re- 
mains  to   be  touched   on. 
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and  this  is  higUy  essential  in  every  situation.  In  houses  20  or  30  feet  long, 
and  from  10  to  15  feet  broad,  the  sashes  of  the  roof  should  be  made  to  slide, 
so  that  the  upper  ones  may  be  let  down  at  pleasure,  and  the  lower  ones  drawn 
up ;  or  they  may  be  hinged  at  the  upper  end,  and  made  to  lift  up.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  upright  sashes  should  either  be  made  to  open  outwards,  by 
being  hinged  at  one  side  (which,  in  general,  is  the  best  mode)  or  at  the  top ; 
or  they  msy  slide  in  two  grooves,  so  that  the  one  can  be  pushed  past  the 
other.  These  modes  are  applicable  to  green-houses  20  or  30  feet  in  length ; 
but,  for  those  under  20  feet  in  length,  it  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  have 
one  or  more  small  openings  in  the  roof  or  sides.  It  must,  however,  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  atmospheric  air  forms  an  important  part  of  the  food  of 
plants ;  and  that  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  quantity,  they  become  sickly, 
and  will  not  produce  either  fruit  or  flowers.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
elegant  modes  of  having  an  opening  in  the  roof  is  by  having  a  cap  to  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  vertical  rod,  with  a  line  and  pulley,  as  shown  in  Jig. 
357.  In  this  figure,  which  is  a  cross  section  of  a  span  roof,  a  represents  the 
cap ;  &,  the  rod  by  which  it  is  raised ;  c,  a  cross  piece  of  iron,  in  which  the 
rod  b  works ;  d^  the  cord  passing  over  the  pulley  e,  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  rod;  and/,  the  rafter  (forming  part  of  the  span  roof)  which  supports  the 
whole.  The  rod  and  bars  of  the  cap  are  generally  of  iron ;  and  the  panes  of 
glass  small,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  breakage.  Sometimes  the  cap  is  balanced 
by  a  weight  attached  to  a  cord  which  passes  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rod  opposite  to  ej  and  which,  by  counterbalancing  the  greater 
part  of  the  weight,  and  leaving  little  more  than  the  friction  by  the  rod  pass- 
ing through  the  bar  c  and  the  rafter  /to 
be  overcome,  renders  it  easy  to  raise  a 
cap  of  the  largest  size,  either  by  hand, 
or  by  a  self-acting  apparatus  to  be  here- 
after mentioned.  Though  we  have  shown 
in  fig.  357.  this  cap  on  the  ridge  of  a 
span  roof,  yet  it  may  be  constructed 
with  equal  ease  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
slope  of  any  pent  roof,  or  even  in  any 
part  of  that  slope,  by  introducing  on  the 

upper  side  of  it  a  cross  bar,  or  a  flashing  of  lead,  to  throw  off*  the  rain  to 
the  two  sides.    Air  may  also  be  admitted  through  the  side  sashes,  by  hinging 
a  flap  in  the  upper  part  of  any  of  the  sashes,  with  a  lever  and  pulley  to  open 
it,  as  shown  in  Jig,  358.     In  this  figure  ^  is  a  lever, 
which,  when  pulled  by  the  cord  h,  raises  the  flap  at 
pleasure  to  any  point  not  beyond  j.     Whenever  venti- 
lators of  this  kind  are  used,  they  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  house ;  because  as  the  hot- 
test air  always  ascends,  it  consequently  collects  there, 
and  will  pass  ofl*  by  any  opening  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  would  through  an  opening  on  a  lower  level, 
admitting  a  counter  current  of  fresh  air  to  supply  its 
place. 

531.  When  the  sloping  sashes  of  a  span  roof  are 
made  to  slide,  the  operation  of  opening  them  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  balancing  them  with  a  weight  in 
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the  manner  shown  in  fig,  359.     In 

this  iigurei  a  represents  cords  attached 

to  two  opposite  sashes,  and  passing 

over  pulleys  fixed  on  the  ridge-piece ; 

after  which,  under  the  stage  (c),  they 

are  joined  together  at  6,  which  repre- 
sents a  weight  attached  to  a  pulley, 

and    which    weight    is    sufficiently 

heavy  to  halance   the  two  sashes. 

By  this  arrangement,  either  sash  or 

hoth  sashes  may  he  let  down  at  plea- 
sure, to  any  length  desired.    When 

they    are    drawn    closely    up,     the 

weight  (i)  is  within  2  in.  of  the  floor 

(d)\  hut,  if  it  were  necessary,  an 

opening  might  he  made  in  the  floor 

for  the  descent  of  the  weight  to  the 

extent  of  2  or  3  feet    On  inspecting 

the  figure,  it  will  appear  evident  that 

a  cap,  such  as  that  described  in  fig, 

357.,  may  he  balanced  and  raised  in 

a  similar  manner,  as  shown  in  fig, 

360.,  and  as  practised  in  the  case  of 

chandeliers   in   churches  and   hall- 
rooms.     In  this  figure,  the  weight  (e) 

may  have  a  basket  or  saucer  attached  ^ 

to  it,  BO  as  to  admit  of  disguising  it,  by  " 

surrounding  it  with  pots  of  hanging 

plants.     In  this  case,  however,  there  should  be  heavier  and  lighter  weights  t» 

hook  on  at  pleasure,  so  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  pots  of  plants,  Uie  totsl 

weight  should  be  no  more  than  just 

sufficient  to  balance  the  cap. 

532.  Regulation  of  temperature, — 
In  the  case  of  small  green-houses, 
where  a  regular  gardener  is  not  kept, 
a  provision  for  preventing  the  house 
from  becoming  over-heated,  which 
will  act  independently  of  human 
assistance,  is  very  desirable.  There 
are  many  contrivances  of  this  kind ; 
some,  such  as  Kewley's  automaton 
gardener,  calculated  for  regulating 
the    temperature    to    the    greatest 

nicety;  and  others  for  merely  preventing  great  extremes  of  heat  Ihe 
simplest  and  most  economical  mode  is  to  have  a  hinged  pane  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  upright  sashes,  opening  inwards.  To  the  lower  part 
of  this  pane  one  end  of  a  cord  is  attached,  and  the  other  is  joined  to  s 
netting  which  encloses  a  bladder  nearly  filled  with  air,  and  air-tight  A 
string  from  the  other  end  of  the  bladder  is  attached  to  any  fixed  point  nesr 
at  hand.    The  bladder  should  be  moderately  distended,  by  filling  it  with  sir 
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in  the  house,  when  the  air  of  the 
house  is  at  the  highest  temperature 
required;    and,  coniequently,  when 
any  increase  of  temperature  takes 
place,  the  air  in  the  bladder  will  ex- 
pand and  completely  distend  it,  so 
as  to  change  its  shape  from  that  of 
an  oval  to  that  of  a  globe ;  shortening 
the  long  axis  and  lengthening  the 
short  one.    The  effect  of  shortening 
the  long  axis  is  to  pull  in  the  hinged 
pane  of  glass,  and  thus  to  admit  the 
external  air.     This  is,  without  doubt, 
a  very  rude  mode,  and  will  not  regu- 
late the  temperature  with  any  degree 
of  nicety ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  where  economy  is  a  great  object, 
it  is  quite  sufficient.     Another  mode 
consists  in  applying  a  hollow  brass  tube,  of  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  against  the 
lower  part  or  valve  of  a  window  that  opens  outwards,  or  against  the  lower 
end  of  the  vertical  rod  of  a  cap  which  opens  upwards.    Thus,  in  Jiff.  361.,  if 
nve  imagine  the  rod  /  to  be  a  hollow 
brass  tube,  touching  the  floor  (g)  at 
one  end,  and  the  spindle  (A)  of  the 
ventilating  cap  at  the  other;    and 
that,  when  the  rod  is  in  this  state  of 
contact  with  both  the  floor  and  the 
spindle,  the  house  is  at  the  maximum 
temperature  required;  'it  is  evident 
that  any  increase  of  heat,  by  expand- 
ing*,  and   consequently  lengthening, 
the  brass  rod,  would  raise  the  venti- 
lating cap ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  might  be  done,  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  placing  the  brass  rod  on 
the  end  of  a  lever.    Brass  rods,  when 
required  to  open  the  sashes  or  ven- 
tilators of  a  green-house,  may  also  be 
applied  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
-ways,  which  any  ingenious  mechanic 
will  readily  discover.    The  last  mode 
which  we  shall  mention  is  one  which 
has  been  adopted  with  success  by  an 
eminent  horticulturist,  John  Williams, 
Ksq.,  of  Pitmatson.     This  ventilator 
operates  by  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  air  in  an  air-tight  vessel, 
(Jiff.  362.  a),  communicating  with  a 
cylinder  and  piston  (b,  c,  d),  which, 
by  means  of  a  rod  (ff),  operates  on  the 
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hinged  pane  or  sash  to  be  opened.  The  use  of  the  water  or  other  fluid  is  to 
confine  the  air ;  and,  by  that  means,  when  the  air  expands  or  contracCi,  it 
operates  upon  the  piston.  By  means  of  an  adjusting  screw,  the  register  may 
be  made  to  open  at  any  required  degree  of  heat  The  air-yeasel  ahouU 
contain  several  gallons,  according  to  the  size  of  the  valve  or  register  to  be 
opened.  When  first  used,  the  vessel  must  be  heated  sufficiently  to  expuui 
the  internal  air ;  water  is  then  to  be  poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  so 
as  to  give  the  required  motion  to  the  float ;  and  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  oil 
must  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  water,  to  prevent  evaporation.  In  a  plant 
cabinet,  such  an  instrument  may  be  conveniently  placed  under  the  stage,  » 
as  to  have  the  rod  (^)  directly  under  the  ventilator  or  sash  to  be  opened. 

SuBSBCT.  11. —  Ornamental  Green-homtes* 

533.  ^f  green-houie  is  a  house  with  a  glazed  roof  and  sides,  in  which  plasis 
are  kept  in  pots ;  usually  on  wooden  stages  in  the  centre,  but  sometimei  oa 
the  brickwork,  casing  the  pipes  or  flues ;  or  on  shelves  at  the  back  or  sides 
of  the  house.  The  green-house  differs  somewhat  from  the  plant  cabinet, 
which  is  always  an  excrescence  affixed  to  the  house,  and  generally  entered 
from  the  staircase  or  landing-place  of  the  first  floor ;  whereas  the  green- 
house is  always  built  on  the  ground  floor,  and  may  be  either  attached  to  the 
house  or  not  at  pleasure.  Some  green-houses  have  no  apparatus  for  heating ; 
and  those  which  have  hot-water  pipes,  smoke  flues,  or  any  other  mode  of 
heating,  have  only  a  sufficient  apparatus  to  keep  up  a  moderate  heat,  say 
from  45^  to  50^.  When  plant  houses  can  be  heated  more  than  this,  by  artifi- 
cial means,  they  are  no  longer  called  green-houses,  but  stoves.  Green- 
houses, without  fire  heat,  are  generally  used  for  camellias,  the  Australisa 
acacias,  some  of  the  Australian  climbers,  and  most  of  the  newly-introduoed 
Chinese  plants ;  in  fact,  all  that  are  called  hardy  green-house  plants,  and 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  preserve  from  the  frost.  Green-houses,  widi 
fire-heat,  are  used  for  Mexican  and  Peruvian  plants,  and  for  those  from  the 
warm  parts  of  Australia. 

534.  A  mall  green-house,  with  ornamental  glass,  is  shown  in  Jigs.  363.  to 
365.    This  house,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  plant  cabinet,  but  is  not 
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attached  to  the  dwelUng-honie,  it  not  provided  with  anj  meaoi  of  healing; 

and  it  u  placed  m  a>  to  ihut  out  a  ditagieeable  view  from  the  dnving-roam . 

wiodowi  of  a  town  or  inburban 

dwelling ;  from  which  window!  it  364 

ii  easily  entered  acroM  a  imall 

paved  conrt    At  the  object  is  to 

prevent  my  external  objecti  being 

ae«D  throQgh  the  glazed  lide*  of 

the  green-faoaie,  they  are  filled  in 

with  ground  and  coloured  glaii, 

di^oaed  in  an  ornamental  manner, 

•••ho«ain;f^.364.and365.;  and 

the  stage  iialsomade  omamentBl, 

and  is  dlveiiified  with  spaces  fur 

Rtatuei  and  vases,  ae  indicated  in 

the  ground  plan,  fig.  363. 


535.  A  graen-kwite,  teith  on  omamemlal  ttage,  and  a  tnOi*  for  elimhen. 
The  stage  i*  fanned  with  angular  points,  so  m  to  form  a  series  of  Vandyck, 
or  lozenge-like  projections,  as  shown  in  Jig.  36S.  The  principal  feature  in 
this  house  is  the  mode  of  arranging  the 

stages  for  pota;  the  fanciful  dispontion  3^5 

of  which  has  a  very  agreeable  effect  from 
the  open  space  on  one  side,  which  is 
used  as  a  kind  of  morning  room  by  the 
ladies  of  the  &mily,  who  sit  there  to 
work  or  read.  Ornamental  climbing 
plants  are  trained  up  the  pillars,  and 
along  a  light  O'ellis  in  the  roof,  10  as  to 
afford  an  agreeable  shade  in  the  open 
space ;  wliile  the  angular  shape  of  the 
stages,  aud  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
placed  lo  as  to  intersect  each  other, 
allows  ample  space  for  walking  between 
them.    In  the  alcove,  at  one  end  of  the 

house  are  placed  a  table  and  cbaiis,  and  a  small  cheffonier,  or  a  set  of 
book-cases'. 
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536.  A  tmm*Um-ItotM  may  b«  OMd  •ithcr  u  >  coUMratoiy,  or  for  grim- 
ing the  plant*  in  pota.  It  doM  not  require  tay  Mtificiil  iteat,  bat  thoc  m^ 
beuiur-tnbe  downtbe  centre,  communicatiiig  with  th«  open  air,  and  fbnnBhed 
with  ventilator!,  lo  m*  to  admit  a  constant  current  of  fmb  air  throi^h  the 
houae  at  pitature.  Viriei  niajbe  trained  utgt  the  toof  of  ibit  bouse  toptndnc* 
•hade;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  there  mutt  be  a  can«a«  ob  rollenoaed  fot  that 
purpoae.  It  muit  be  obterved  that  camelliaa  do  not  like  either  too  much  aiui- 
ligbt,  or  t«o  much  heal;  as  the  first  camelliaa  that  were  introdnced  were 
killed  by  being  kept  in  a  hot-house.  A  veiy  slight  pt>>te«tion  from  aeTcrc 
cold  during  frosty  weather  is  all  they  reqtuie ;  but  ai  thej  flower  in  winter 
and  early  spiinj;,  the  flowers,  especially  the  white,  are  frequently  injured  by 
the  weather,  when  the  plants  are  growing  in  the  open  tir. 

SuBiecT.  III. — ComervalorUi. 

037.  A  eaiutnatorif  differs  from  a  green-house  in  hsnug  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  free  ground,  instead  of  being  kept  in  pots.  The  coDserratory  b 
genarallj  much  larger,  and  more  lofty  than  the  green-house,  as  it  is  designed 
for  growing  large  specimen  plants;  and  it  is  placed  either  in  the  fiawet> 
garden,  or  adjoining  the  drawing-room  of  the  house,  when  that  chances  to  be 
on  the  ground-Boor.  In  other  cases,  it  opens  into  a  library  or  breakfast- room. 
CoDserratories  are  of  various  kinds;  sometimes  they  are  contrived  to  have 
the  glau  removed  in  summer,  so  as  to  let  the  plants  kept  in  them  appear  to 
have  been  grown  in  the  open  air;  and  in  other  cases,  they  form  what  i«  called 
a  Jardin  d'kiver,  or  winter  garden,  in  which  the  ground,  covered  with  gla>^ 
is  laid  out  in  walks,  and  decorated  with  vases,  fountains,  &c,  like  a  garden 
in  the  open  air. 

538.  Tk*  eomrrvatory  at  the  Grange,  ii  generally  allowed  to  be  a  remaik- 
ably  handiome  one.  It  is  70  fL  long,  46  ft  wide,  and  21  ft.  high.  It  is 
entered  by  a  portico,  leading  into  a  vestibule;  beyond  which  the  grmmd 
is  divided  longitudinally  into  three  beds.  The  walks  {i,  in  the  seclion,jlj. 
387.)  are  nuder  an  arched  covered  way,  formed  of  double  plate*  of  niiti 
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3d8  iron  (/),  between  which  is  con-  369 

fined  a  itratum  of  air,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  heat    The 

bottom  of  the  beds  (m)  are  of 

a  concave  form,  that  the  drain- 
age may  go    to   the   centre ; 

under    each    bed    there    are 

three  dry  wells,  filled  with  large 

rough  fliots,  laid  as  hollow  as 

possible ;  and  as  the  wells  were 

sunk  in  the  chalk,  any  drain- 
age from  them  was  unneces- 
sary.   The   hollow  («)  along 

the  middle  was  also  laid  with 

flints,  and  the  whole  bottom 

covered  with  a  layer  of  brick- 
bats, &c.,  about  18  in.  deep; 

on  this  was  laid  a  thin  layer  of 

coarse    shingly    gravel,    still 

keeping    the    concave    form. 

The  bottom  being  thus  finished, 

the  depth  left  for  soil  was  in 

the  centre  4  ft.  6  in.,   as  the 

larger  plants  were  intended  to 

grow  there;  and  on  the  sides 

3  ft.  6  in.     The  soil  was  chiefly 

chopped  turf,  sandy  peat,  and 

loam,     mixed    with    a    little 

gravel ;  the  proportions  being 

changed  according  to  the  nature 

of  the  plants  intended  to  be 

grown.    Along  the  back  wall 

there  is  a  border,  18  in.  wide, 

drained  and  filled  with  soil  in 

a  similar  manner  to  the  beds. 

In  this  border  are  planted  the 

scarlet  pelargoniums,  and  other 

plants  trained  against  the  wall, 

and  which  are  fiwtened  to  a 

wire  trellis.     At  each  pilaster, 

along  the  front  and  ends,  are 
small  beds  of  mould,  in  which  are  planted  climbers  that  run  up  the  pillars, 
and  which  are  allowed  to  hang  down  from  the  roof.  The  walks  are  of  Port- 
land stone,  with  a  kerb  of  the  same,  2  in.  high,  and  IJ  in.  broad,  rounded  off 
at  the  top,  which  not  only  makes  a  good  finish,  but  prevents  the  soil  from 
being  washed  off  the  beds  in  watering.  In  the  vestibule  stand  large  plants 
in  pots,  or  boxes  of  orange-trees,  camellias,  &c. ;  and  in  the  recesses  of  the 
windows,  between  the  pilasters,  are  stands,  7  in.  high,  for  small  plants  in  pots, 
under  which  are  ventilators  for  admitting  hot  air  and  steam,  either  together 
or  separately,  into  the  house  at  pleasure.    This  is  done  by  having  a  hot-air 
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chamber  under  tha  paths,  hsatcd  bj  hot  water  pipe* ;  and  by  having  a  con- 
triTtoce  for  filling  thii  chamber  with  iteam  when  required.  This  i«  done  I7 
having  tteant-pipes  communicating  with  the  hot  ur«hamber,  fitted  to  (be 
boiler  of  the  hot  water  apparatus,  and  Aimished  with  ralTea,  so  that  the  steam 
can  be  admitted  through  ^em,  or  cut  off  at  pleasure. 

539.  /i  long  narrov  eoiuervatory  mBy  be  fortned,  leading  from  one  part  of 
a  house  to  anotiier ;  or  it  ma;  serve  to  mask  the  kitchen  offices,  or  it  may  be 
a  means  of  eommnnication  between  the  drawing~room  and  the  garden.  Fig^ 
36B.,  and  369.,  show  a  conservatory  of  this  kind,  intended  to  have  stages  &r 
plants  at  a  a,  in  fig.  3G9.,  and  beds  for  camellias,  Anstraliau  acacias,  rase*, 
and  other  similar  plants,  in  the  central  house  b,  h,  h.  Vines,  or  other  climb- 
ing plants  may  be  trained  under  the  glass  of  the  roof,  particularly  if  «-»mglli«« 
are  grown  below.  If  the  conservatory  is  used  as  a  means  of  communicatiM 
between  two  placet,  the  doors  c  e,  iafig.  369.  may  be  omitted,  and  the  open- 
ings may  be  made  *t  each  end.  There  is  no  means  ihown  of  heating  thk 
house  j  but  it  may  be  easily  fitted  up  with  hot  water  pipes. 

540.  A  lemieirealar  eonjermtory,  to  be  placed  adjmniug  one  of  the  living- 
rooms  of  a  house,  is  shown  in^^.STO.  There  are  no  means  shown  nf  heating 
it,  as  it  is  only  intended  to  hold  camelliu,  orange-trees,  and  pomegranate^ 
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in  pod  or  boxei,  which  onlj  require  a  iliglit  protection  in  winter  from  lerere 

541.  Jardm  Skiver,  or  ainttr  garden,- — In  conierratorieB  of  thit  kind,  a 
piece  of  ground  of  from  IDOft.  to  dOOfi.  in  length,  md  of  proportionate 
width,  ii  laid  out  u  a  garden  (aa  ihown  in  the  ground-plau  _flg.  371. )>  v'th 


I ■  ■  '        ■ 't»fl- 

wolki,  beds  of  Sowering  ihrubi,  baiketa  of  flowen,  rockwork,  fountaini  of 
water,  vaiei,  statuei.  Beats,  or,  in  short,  any  kind  of  decoration  common  in 
garden  teeaery ;  and  then  the  whole  ii  covered  with  glass,  and  supported  hy 
pilaiten,  which  are  made  hollow  to  serve  as  tubes  for  conveying  the  rain  to 
cisterns  underground,  from  which  the  fountains  are  fed.  The  pilasters,  also, 
serving  as  supports,  round  which  climbing  plants  aie  twined;  other  similar 
plants  being  trained  along  the  rafters,  and  suffered  to  hang  down,  as  in  the 
large  conservatory  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  Regent's-park.  The  out- 
ward elevadon  of  houses  of  this  kind  is  generally  very  simple,  m  their  claim 

372 


for  admiration  depends  on  their  interior, 
which  is  generally  very  splendid.  The 
appearance  of  a  garden  of  [his  kind  may 
be  easily  imagined.  The  mode  of  heating 
is  generally  by  hot  ajr-chambers,  or  hot 
watfr  pipes  cHrried  under  the  walks,  with 
gratings  at  regular  intervals  to  admit  the 
heat  into  the  house ;  and  a  very  moderate 
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degree  of  heat  U  generaDy  found  enough,  unless  tropical 
plants  are  to  be  grown.  The  roof  may  condst  of  three  spans, 
as  shown  in^.  372.,  each  terminating  in  an  angle,  as  shown 
in  fig.  373.,  on  the  apex  of  which  are  fixed  the  ornaments 
represented  in  figi,  374.  and  375.  In  fig,  372.,  a  is  the 
door,  h  the  front  without  the  glass  to  show  the  frame-work, 
and  c  the  other  part  of  the  front,  with  the  glass  in  it  to  show 
the  form  of  the  panes. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — HothoHies. 
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542.  Hoihoutet  differ  from  green-houses,  chiefly  in  requiring  more  heat, 
as  they  are  intended  for  the  growth  of  tropical  plants ;  whereas  green-houies 
are  intended  for  the  plants  of  climates  only  a  little  warmer  than  our  own. 
Hence  the  temperature  of  a  hothouse  should  be  several  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  a  green-house ;  the  lowest  heat  being  from  55°  to  60**  even  at  night, 
and  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  partly  by  sun  heat,  to  80°  or  90°,  or  higher 
during  summer.  The  great  difference  between  the  heat  of  the  night  and  the 
day,  is  one  of  the  late  improvements  in  horticulture.  Formerly  gardeners 
kept  their  stoves  at  nearly  the  same  heat  night  and  day,  though  it  was  clearly 
different  from  the  natural  habits  of  the  plants,  as  the  nights  in  tropic^ 
climates  are  well  known  to  be  very  much  colder  than  the  days.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  hothouses,  but  the  most  useftil  are  the  stove,  the  orchideoos- 
house,  and  the  aquarium. 

543.  The  moist  stove  has  generally  a  lean-to  roof,  as  shown  in  fig,  376. ;  and 
those  which  were  built  some  years  ago  had  always  a  brick  pit  for  tan  or  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  house.      Into  this  pit  the  pots 

were  generally  plunged ;  but  sometimes  the  bed  was  376 

covered  with  a  slate  on  which  the  pots  were  set.  The 
pots  were  also  occasionally  set  on  brick  flues.  Now, 
when  there  is  a  pit  in  the  centre,  it  is  generally 
covered  with  brick,  and  either  contains  tanks  of  hot 
water,  or  hot  water  pipes,  or  flues.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
hot  air-chamber,  furnished  with  gratings  that  can  be 
closed  by  slides,  so  that  hot  air  can  be  admitted  into 
the  house  at  pleasure;  observing  that  whenever  hot 
air  is  admitted  into  a  plant  house,  by  the  Polmaise,  or 
any  other  mode  of  heating,  there  must  be  open  tanks  or  cisterns  introduced 
to  give  moisture  to  the  air.  There  should  also  always  be  two  or  three  ven- 
tilators, or  more,  as  near  the  roof  as  possible,  to  let  off  the  air  that  has  passed 
through  the  house ;  and  if  these  ventilators  are  only  of  moderate  sixe,  there 
is  no  danger  of  any  cold  air  entering  by  them ;  as  the  volume  of  hot  air  which 
is  continually  rising  to  the  roof,  will  either  be  sufficient  to  repel  the  cold  air, 
or  at  least  it  will  mix  with  it,  and  warm  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  danger 
resulting  to  the  plants. 

544.  The  dry  stove  only  differs  from  the  moist  stove  in  having  less  mois- 
ture, as  it  is  intended  for  the  growth  of  the  cactacse,  and  other  succulent  plantk 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  kind  of  stage  for  the  pots,  like  a  green-house ;  but 
generally  they  are  kept  on  shelves  and  flues. 

545.  The  aguarktm, — This  kind  of  house  is  more  rare  than  any  other,  as 
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the  tropical  aquatics  are  generally  grown  either  in  the  orchideous  house,  or 
the  common  stove.  As,  however,  some  very  interesting  plants  belong  to  this 
class,  and  as  they  should  he  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  have  a  strong  light,  which 
they  cannot  possibly  have  in  an  orchideous  house,  it  is  best,  if  practicable,  to 
have  a  house  set  apart  for  them.  Houses  for  aquatic  plants  are  generally  built, 
with  a  large  cistern  in  the  middle,  and  a  walk  round,  as  in  the  aquarium  at 
Kew.  A  low,  span-roofed  house,  is  considered  the  best;  and  it  should  be 
about  8  ft.  high  in  the  centre.  The  cisterns  may  be  of  either  slate  or  stone, 
and  they  should  be  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  at  one  end,  and  a  supply  pipe 
at  the  other,  as  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  water  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  plants.  The  house  should  be  heated  with  two  sets  of  hot  water  pipes,  the 
upper  one  being  a  little  above  the  water  in  the  cisterns.  When  there  are  two 
cisterns,  only  one  need  be  heated  by  having  a  pipe  pass  through  it. 

546.  The  orchideous  house  may  be  of  any  given  length,  and  12ffc.  6  in. 
wide.  There  need  not  be  more  than  one  walk,  which  may  be  composed  of 
pieces  of  wood,  nailed  to  sleepers,  and  be  3  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  house  may  be 
heated  by  flues,  enclosed  in  hot  air  chambers,  which  should  rise  2  ft.  6  in. 
above  the  level  of  the  floor ;  and  it  should  contain  three  leaden  cisterns,  one 
at  each  end  3  ft.  square,  and  one  in  the  centre  8  ft.  long,  by  3  ft.  wide,  the 
latter  being  filled  with  aquatic  plants.  The  height  of  the  back  wall  may  be 
11  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  front  wall  2  ft.  6  in.  On  the  top  of  the  ftront 
waU  may  be  an  elevation  of  glass,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  making  the  front  5  ft.  high 
in  all.  In  the  front  of  the  house,  in  the  open  air,  may  be  a  small  pit  for  half 
hardy  species. 

547.  Plant  houses  and  forcing  houses  comprised  m  one  range, — Figs.  377.  and 
378.  are  intended  to  represent  a  range  of  plant  houses  and  pits,  to  be  erected 
in  a  square  of  100ft.,  and  to  include  all  the  houses  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  a  villa,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  ornamental,  and  easy 
of  access.  In  Jig,  377.,  a  a,  are  the  entrances;  bb,  the  boilers;  dd,  the 
vineries ;  e  «,  pine  stoves,  with  cucumbers  in  boxes,  on  a  trellis  over  the 
path;  /,  orchideous  house;  g  g,  peach  houses;  A,  green-house;  t,  plant 
stove ;  If  early  strawberry,  and  late  melon-house ;  m,  early  melon-house ;  n 
and  0,  nursing  pine  stoves ;  p,  miscellaneous  pits ;  q,  passage  containing  the 
lining  for  heating  the  pits ;  s  s,  paved  passages  for  inspecting  the  difibrent 
houses ;  «,  potting  shed ;  «,  tool  shed ;  y,  fruit-room ;  and  z  z,  bedroom  and 
kitchen  for  the  foreman,  or  assistant  gardener,  who  attends  to  the  houses. 
lig,  378.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  the  whole  group.  The  plan  of  having  so 
many  houses  together  is  a  very  economical  one,  and  much  less  heat  it 
required  than  if  the  houses  stood  separately ;  as  the  warm,  dry  walls  of  one 
apartment  materially  assist  to  warm  and  dry  the  walls  of  another :  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  destination  of  these  houses  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  and 
that  where  pines  or  peaches  are  not  grown,  the  houses  intended  for  them  may 
be  used  for  ornamental  plants  or  vines.  Peaches,  requiring  a  comparatively 
low  temperature,  much  light,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  therefore  the 
house  set  apart  for  them  would  be  very  suitable  for  growing  pelargoniums  or 
heaths,  if  peaches  are  not  grown.  The  nursing  pine-pits  would  be  very 
suitable  for  striking  cuttings,  or  keeping  stove  plants  during  the  winter ;  and 
in  that  case  they  would  not  need  any  dung  linings.  The  vineries  should  have 
a  leaden  pipe,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  perforated  with  holes  fVom 
the  upper  side,  about  half  a  line  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  apart,  conducted 
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all  roimd,  about  1  in.  iboTC  the  uppermott  hot  water  pipe,  and  coauected  with 
a  ciitem,  a  little  elevated,  for  the  purpoae  of  raidng  vapoui,  bj  moutetiiBg 
the  hot  pipea.  The  orchideou*  house  ma;  have  fema  and  moaaei  on  the  back, 
and  OTer  a  circuUi  stand  of  brick*  in  the  centre;  and  the  ttage  round  the 
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trtoA  and  endt  should  be  eemtDted  so  as  to  hold  water,  in  which  pan*  10*7  be 
placed  for  the  purpoae  of  putting  the  orchideoui  pots  upon  them.  All  the 
w&lki  between  the  houiei  should  be  of  atone,  4  ft.  wide,  raiaed  an  inch  in  the 
middle,  with  gratinga  in  the  gutten,  9  ft.  apart.    The  roofs  are  to  be  sup- 
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ported  on  hollow  caBt-iron  pillars ;  and  all  &e  walU  on  both  aides,  ezoept  the 
outer  wall,  may  be  lath  and  plaster,  or  glass,  so  as  to  allow  persons  paasng 
along  the  walks  to  see  into  the  houses  without  entering  them.  The  fnaU 
room  should  have  a  ventilator  at  the  top,  and  a  window  in  front  with  a  wire 
cloth  screen,  a  wooden  floor,  and  a  small  charcoal  stove  at  one  end ;  and 
it  should  be  fitted  up  with  two  tiers  of  shelves  18  in.  apart,  leaving  a  walk  ia 
the  middle,  4  ft  wide.  The  tool  shed  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  a  rack,  in  whidx 
all  the  long-handled  tools  should  be  placed,  with  the  handles  inwards,  so  that 
they  can  be  selected  from,  and  inspected  at  a  glance ;  and  there  should  he  a 
few  large  drawers,  in  which  small  tools,  such  as  hammers,  &c.,  may  be  kept ; 
this  shed  should  have  a  window  in  front,  and  a  loft  over  it.  The  potting  shed 
should  be  paved  with  stone,  it  should  contain  a  table  9  ft.  long,  2  ft.  9  in. 
broad,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  high ;  and  it,  also,  should  have  a  window  in  front,  and  a 
loft  over.  The  potting  shed  should  have  either  a  pump,  or  water  laid  on  by 
pipes,  with  waste-pipe,  &c.,  for  the  convenience  of  washing  the  flower-pots; 
and  there  should  be  a  water  tank  built  with  bricks  and  cement,  attached  to 
each  house.  In  arranging  the  plan  for  these  houses  attention  was  paid  to 
their  probable  appearance  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  as  well  as  to 
their  utility.  A  house  of  grapes  looks  best  from  the  front,  when  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves  above  the  trellis,  and  the  broad  side  of  the  clusters  bek>T, 
can  be  viewed  at  once :  peaches  look  best  when  seen  on  a  line  with  the  eye ; 
and  flowering  plants  should  be  in  the  same  position.  Cucumbers  are  most 
ornamental  when  trained  to  rafters,  with  the  fruit  hanging  down.  Pine- 
apples should  be  arranged  like  an  amphitheatre,  the  tallest  at  the  back ;  and 
melons,  though  they  should  be  looked  down  upon,  should  have  the  fruit 
raised  a  little  above  the  foliage.  Houses  for  forcing  fruit  are  generally  con- 
sidered eyesores  in  gardens ;  objects  of  utility,  it  is  true,  but  wliich  should 
be  concealed  as  much  as  possible.  By  attending,  however,  to  limits  given 
above,  forcing  houses  need  no  longer  be  considered  as  blemishes  and  neces- 
sary evils,  but  they  may  be  made  positively  omamentaL 

The  houses  were  made  to  join  each  other  to  save  heat ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  if  each  had  stood  separately  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  weather,  much 
more  fuel  would  be  required  to  heat  the  whole,  than  by  the  plan  proposed; 
according  to  which  the  warm  dry  walls  of  one  house  serve  to  dry  the  walls  of 
another.  As  it  is  also  known  that  light  and  heat  pass  through  glass  in  greater 
porportions,  and  to  more  profitable  purpose,  when  the  rays  make  right-angles 
with  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the  roof  should  be  elevated  to  an  angle  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  the  locality.  Peach-trees  require  a  comparativdy  low  tem- 
perature, much  light,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  therefore,  a  span-roofed 
house,  running  north  and  south,  wilt  be  found  most  suitable,  and  the  trellis 
for  the  trees  should  be  circular  at  both  ends.  The  orchideous  house  may  have 
ferns  and  mosses  at  the  back,  and  over  a  circular  brick  stand  in  the  centre. 
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BOOK  IV. 

LISTS   OP  ORMAUBNTAL   PLANTS   SUITABLE   TO   VILLA   GARDENS, 

WITH    THEIR   CULTUR2. 

548.  The  planU  grown  in  the  open  air  in  villa  gardem  may  be  divided  into 
the  ligneoui,  including  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  the  herhaceotUp  including 
the  annuals,  the  bieonials  and  perennials,  and  the  bulbs  and  tubers.  The 
herbaceous  plants  being  those  most  generally  cultivated  in  villa  gardens,  we 
■ball  give  them  most  in  detail,  referring  to  the  lists  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  already  given  in  many  of  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  but  more 
particularly  in  pages  68,  99,  100,  101,  147,  148,  262,  263,  291  to  293, 
330  to  338 ;  and  from  these  lists  selections  may  easily  be  made.  The  culture 
of  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  Index,  in  various  places 
throughout  the  work. 


SECTION  I. 

HBRBACBOOS   PLANTS. 


549.  The  term  "  herbaeeoue  plant*"  is  generally  applied  by  gardeners  only 
to  perennials ;  but,  in  fact,  it  belongs  to  all  plants  the  stems  of  which  are  not 
woody,  but  are  composed  principally  of  what  is  called  cellular  tissue.  Plants 
of  this  kind  are  subdivided  into  those  with  fibrous  roots,  and  those  with 
bulbous  or  tuberous  roots ;  though  the  latter  are,  properly  speaking,  under- 
ground stems,  with  fibrous  roots  attached.  The  fibrous-rooted  plants  are 
again  divided  into  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials ;  and  under  these  heads 
we  shall  consider  them. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Ornamental  AmimU. 

550.  Annual  plants  are,  properly  speaking,  plants  which  only  live  one 
year ;  but  gardeners  generally  include  under  the  term  all  that  flower  the  same 
year  that  they  are  sown.  Many  of  the  plants  of  warm  climates  will  do  this 
in  England,  and  die  in  winter,  being  killed  by  the  first  frost,  which  will  live 
many  years  in  their  native  climes,  or  even  when  they  have  the  protection  of 
a  green-house  in  England.  Thus,  for  example,  the  common  mignonette, 
which  is  always  considered  as  an  annual  in  England,  is  a  shrub  in  its  native 
country,  Barbary ;  and  it  may  be  trained  into  the  appearance  of  a  small  tree  in 
this  country,  by  keeping  it  in  a  green-house  and  pinching  off  the  lower  side 
shoots  as  they  appear.  Besides  the  common  annuals,  which  are  sown  in 
April  or  May,  there  are  what  are  called  the  Califomian  annuals,  which  are 
■own  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  which  flower  in  very  early 
spring.  There  are  also  the  half  hardy  annuals,  which  are  sown  in  a  fVame  on 
a  hotbed ;  and  there  are  tender  annuals,  which  are  raised  on  a  hotbed,  and 
'flowered  in  the  green-house  or  the  stove. 

2k 
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551.  TTie  cuUure  ofannualt  embraees  their  sowing,  their  thinning  or  trans- 
planting, and  their  training;  and  these  operations  are  nearly  the  nine 
whether  the  plants  are  hardy,  half  hardy,  or  tender;  the  only  difierence 
being,  that  the  hardy  plants  will  grow  freely  if  sown  in  the  open  air  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain,  while  the  half  hardy  kinds  must  be  raised  on  a 
hotbed,  and  transplanted  into  the  open  ground  in  May  or  June;  and  the 
tender  kinds  must  be  kept  in  pots,  and  only  placed  in  the  open  air  daring  the 
warmest  part  of  summer. 

552.  When  the  teedi  of  annuals  are  eoum^  the  ground  should  first  be  made 
firm  by  pressing  it  with  the  saucer  of  a  flower-pot,  or  the  back  of  the  spade ; 
the. seeds  should  then  be  sprinkled  thinly  over  the  ground,  and  just  covered 
with  fine  earth,  which  should  be  slightly  pressed  down  over  them.  Whoi 
they  come  up,  if  they  appear  too  thick,  they  should  be  thinned  oat  so  as  to 
leave  each  plant  standing  apart ;  the  distance  at  which  tiiey  are  left  firom 
each  other  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  strength  and  habit  of  growth 
of  the  plants.  The  plants  of  some  kinds  of  annuals  will  bear  transpLantiBg 
after  they  have  been  taken  up  in  thinning,  but  generally  they  are  not  woith 
the  trouble  of  replanting.  The  seeds  when  sown  are  often  destroyed  by 
birds ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  turning  a  flower-pot  over  each  patch  tOl 
the  seeds  have  germinated,  taking  care,  however,  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  lest  they  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  shelter  thai 
afibrded,  and  become  weak.  Snails  and  slugs  are  dangerous  enemies  to 
young  and  tender  annuals,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  search  for  them  eariy 
in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening ;  or  to  destroy  them  by  watering  the 
ground  with  lime-water,  so  weak  as  not  to  disfigure  the  plants. — (Lodier* 
Compamon  to  the  Flower-garden,) 

553.  Lut  ofomamenUU  annutUe  tohieh  ehould  he  eoum  m  the  open  gromd 
towarie  the  end  of  March  or  the  hegmnmg  of  April: 


Name. 
Alyitum  ealyebmrn  (Sweet  Aiymum) 
▲nuurantluis  csadatu  (Love4ie9-bUeding) 

Varieties 
■  hypoohondiiscns  (Prinoee  FBoUier) 

Ysrifltj 
AnagalUi  anrensis  (iMwijwiMl) 

oerulea 

—  grandlfiara 
Anthemis  irabioa 
YSlentlmi 
Aigemone  alUflors  rJPHc%  Peppv) 
— ^  mezktna 

Alter  Trsdeacanti  (MkkaebmuDaUif) 
BlamenbsohU  iiurignis 
Borkhansia,  or  Crepls,  mbra  (Pmk  Hoick' 

weed) 
Campanida  Specalnmcremtf'*  Looking  CfUm)  S.of  Europe 


Cotm/ry. 

England 

East  Indies 

Tiilgfnia 

England 

England 

East  Indies 

Barbary 

Spain 

Veaioo 

Mexleo 

N.America 

Monte  Yldeo 

Italy 


Gentanrea  Cyanns  (Com  Bbae-Mtle) 
'  mowhata  {Sweet  SuUan) 

-^—  saayeolena  CYeUow  Sutton) 
Cerinthe  mi|)or  (Honeifwori) 
Chrysanthenuim  carinatum 
— — —  cofonarimn 
ConvolTnliu  msjor 


Britain 

Persia 

Levant 

S.of  France 

Barbaiy 

Sicily 

8.  of  Europe 


White 

Bed 

FaleTeUow 

Bed 

Greenish  White 

Flesh  ooUmr 

Blue 

Bed 

Golden  Yellow 

Yellow 

White 

Yellow 

White  or  Blue 

White 

FlnkUlac 

Pnrple 

Blue 

Fink 

YeUow 

Yellow  and  Purple 

White  and  Porple 

Yellow 
Purple  and  White 


Sim. 


TalL 
TaD. 
TSU. 
TalL 
UwmA 


Dwarf. 

Dwaifl 

Tywttt 

Moderate. 


TaU. 


Moderate. 


Tan. 

Moderate. 

TSO. 
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Vame. 
OmvolTiiliia  minor 
Olauoiiim  Inteam  (Horn  Poppy) 
HeUanthufl  annniu  (Sunflower) 
HelichiyBum  braeteatum  ( Tdlow  Bverkut- 

ing) 

macranthum 

HiWseiu  Trionum  (Bkidder  JSjOmla) 


afrioanuB 


CotnUrf. 

Colour. 

Size. 

S.  of  Europe 

Blue 

Dwarf: 

Britain 

Yellow 

Moderate. 

P«ni 

Yellow 

TaU. 

New  Holland 

YeUow 

Moderate. 

Swan  Btver 

Plnkiiih 

TaU. 

Italy 

Cream  colour  and 

Purple 

Moderate. 

AfHoa 

Pale  Yellow  and 

Brown 

Moderate. 

England 

Yellow  and  Bed 

TaU. 

N.  America 

Pale  Orange 

Moderate. 

SicUy 

Yariona 

Tall. 

8.  of  Europe 

Lilao 

TaU. 

Briteln 

Blue 

TalL 

Wbite 

TaU. 

Chili 

YeUow 

Moderate. 

Chili 

Orange 

Climbing. 

LeTant 

White 

TaU. 

Sicily 

YeUow 

Moderate. 

8.  of  Europe 

Fink 

Moderate. 

Mexico 

Blue 

TaU. 

Portugal 

Pink 

Dwail 

Barbaiy 

Crimson 

TaU. 

BarlMiy 

Crimson 

Moderate. 

White 

Moderate. 

Peni 

Pnrple 

TaU. 

Vii^ginia 

Pink 

TaU. 

8.  of  Europe 

Blue 

Moderate. 

Spain 

Bine  and  White 

TaU. 

Pern 

Blue  and  White 

SpreadiQg. 

Mexico 

Yellow 

TaU. 

Mexico 

White 

Spreading. 

Bntun 

Bed 

TaU. 

England 

White 

TaU. 

Texas 

Blue 

Moderate. 

Ctiiflnmia 

Purple 

Moderate. 

Barbuy 

Greenish 

Dwart 

East  Indies 

Green 

TaU. 

Louisiana 

YeUow 

TaU. 

S.ofEorope 

Pnrple 

Moderate. 

S.ofEnrope 

Red 

Moderate. 

Mexico 

YeUow 

Dwaif. 

Gennany 

Purple 

Dwarf. 

Calabria 

Bed 

Dwarf. 

Enippe 

Dark  Purple 

TaU. 

England 

Pink 

Moderate. 

Pern 

White 

Moderate. 

8.  of  France 

YeUow 

Moderate. 

Peru 

Orange  and  Yel- 

low 

Climbing. 

Dark  Bed  and 

Orange 

Climbing. 

Impatiens  KoU  me  tangere  (Touck^ne-not) 

pallida  iJumpit^  Betty) 

liathyrus  odoratus  (Sweet  Pea) 
liaTatera  trimestris  (TYee  MaUoto) 
Unum  usitatiseimum  (Flax) 

yar.  alba 
Loasanitida 
— —  aurantiaea 
Lupinus  albus  (WTdie  Ltgirim) 

lutens  (TeOotp  Lupbte} 

— — —  pjloeus  (Boee  iMpint) 

elcgans 
liychnislcta 
Malope  graudiflora 
triflda 

▼ar.  alba 
Nicandra  phyeaUUdes  (StUfliOwet) 
Niootiana  Tabacum 
Kigella  damascena  (Lone  in  a  mtai) 

hispanica 
Kolana  atripUdfolia 
CEnothera  speetabOis  (Eceukig  PHmnm) 
— — —  tetr^ptera 
PapaTcr  Bhoas  (Ckim  Poppy) 
_  somniferum  (Opium  Poppy) 
FhaeeUa  congesta 
— —  tanaoeCiibUa 
Reseda  odorata  rilVnoneMe> 
Rieinus  communis  (Paima  CMtti,  or  Cat" 

ior^UpkMt 
RudbeeUa  amplexilblia 
fialyia  Hocmfaram  (PwpHe  Clary) 

yar.  rubra  (Bed4opped  Clary) 
SanyitaUa  proeumbens 
Saponaiia  Vaocaria  (ftoqpwori) 

calabrica 

ficabiosa  atropurpnrea  (Sieeet  Soabkm) 
SUene  Aimeria  rXoM's  Orfo^; 

yar.  alba  (reflow  Anofaoeed) 
Tdpls,  or  G^ids,  barbata 
Tiop8M>lum  mi||us  (Cfarden  NatkaHum) 

yar.  atrosanguineum 


554.  Liit  of  hardy  Calif  omian  annuals,  ufith  their  colour  and  size, — The  seeds 
of  all  these  plants  may  be  readily  obtained  in  the  seed-shops,  and  they  should 
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all  be  sown  in  autumn,  if  they  are  to  flower  in  spring ;  as  if  sown  in  spring 
they  will  not  flower  till  late  in  the  summer.  "  About  an  inch  in  thieknea  of 
very  light  soil  should  b^  laid  on  a  hard  surface  of  rock  or  gravel,  in  any 
obscure  part  of  the  garden,  and  in  this  the  seeds  should  be  sown  the  first 
week  in  September.  In  March  or  April,  according  to  the  season,  when  the 
flower-beds  and  borders  have  been  dug  over  and  prepared,  the  young  seed- 
lings should  be  taken  up  by  spadesful  and  laid  over  the  bed,  filling  op  all  the 
interstices  between  the  patches  with  earth,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  even." — 
(Ladies*  Campaman  to  the  Flower-Garden.) 


Name. 
Bartonia  sum 
CaUiofMis,  or  Coreopsis,  Drmnmonda 

tinctoria 

Clsrkis  elegans 


▼sr.  rosea 


— ^-  pnlohella 

_  VST.  alba 

Comnaia  bioolor 

graodillora 

Eryaimiim  Perowskianum 
Eflchscholtzia  oaUfbmlea 


croeea 


Evtoea  mnltiflora 

Franklinl 

Tisdda 

Oflia  aehUleiefolia 

Mcoior 

capitata 
▼ar.  alba 

tricolor 

Godetia  lepida 

— -  Lbidleyana,  or  roseo-alba 

—  purpurea 

■  Bomanzortt 

—  Ylnosa 
Lasthenia  oalifomica 
Leptodphon  densillonis 
■■  androsaceos 
Lfannaathes  Donglasii 
LopiniM  nanus 

— —  afflnto 

'  micrantbns 

Kemophlla  atomaria 

anrlta 

■'  disoOidea 

instgnls 

phaoeliWdes 

^-^-— maenlata 
Platystemon  ealUbmieiis 


Colour. 

Yellow 

Yellow  and  Brown 

Yellow  and  Bnmn 

Beddish  Purple 

Pink 

Porple 

White 

Lilac  and  White 

Blue  and  Pniple 

Orange 

Yellow 

Orange 

Pale  Lilac 

Pale  Blue 

Dark  Blue 

Purple 

White  and  Brown 

Bkne 

White 

White,  Brown,  and  Lilac 

Pniple  and  Crimson 

White  and  Rose 

Purple 

Blue 

Pale  LOao 

Yellow 

Pale  Purple 

White 

Yellow  and  White 

Blue 

Blue 

'  Purple  and  Blue 

White  and  Black 

Purple 

Very  Daik 

Brijglit  Blue 

Lilac 

White  and  Purple 

Cream  colour 


Sim*. 


TalL 
Tall. 
TalL 
Tall. 
TalL 
TaU. 


Dwail 
TbD. 


DwBiC 
Dwarf. 
Dwarf. 
Coarse  growing. 
Dwail 


TaU. 

Tan. 

Dwarf. 


Moderate. 
Tan. 


DWBlf. 

Dwaif. 


Dwarf: 
DwarC 
Dwart 


DWBlfl 

Modsrata. 
Moderafcb 


555.  List  of  other  ornamental  amtualBf  which  should  be  sown  in  autmim : 


Name. 
Admiis  autumnalis 
Delphinium  AJaois 
■  nanum 


Comttrf. 
Britain 
Crimea 


Colour. 

Scarlet 

DifRsent  otAotn 


Sime. 

Moderate, 

TSU. 

DwaiC 
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Country. 

Cohur. 

Size. 

CAudia 

White  and  Purple 

Uoderate. 

White 

Tall. 

South  of  Eoxope 

Lilac 

Dwarf. 

Eqrope 

Various  ookMm 

Dwarf. 

yame, 
Iberis  umbellata 

coronaria 

Malcomia  maritima 
Viola  tricolor 

56<0  Culture  9f  haff-kardff  mumalt* — "  The  seeds  may  be  sown  either  in 
plunged  pots,  or  in  a  bed  of  earth  on  a  alight  hot-bed,  in  February  or  March ; 
and  after  they  have  come  up  they  may  be  pricked  out  into  plunged  pots,  or 
into  the  earth  covering  another  ^ight  hot-bed,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  they  should  be  transplanted  into  the  beds  or  borders 
in  the  open  garden  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  worth  while  to  prick  out  the  plants  in  a  second  hot-bed;  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  sown  in  pots,  and  thinned  out  to  two  or  three  plants 
in  a  pot ;  and  when  they  have  grown  two  or  three  inches  high,  the  ball  of 
earth,  and  the  plants  in  it,  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  border.  This 
mode  iM  well  adapted  for  strong  clayey  soils,  because  when  plants  from  a  hot- 
bed are  transplanted  into  such  soils,  diey  commonly  receive  a  severe  check ; 
whereas  when  they  are  turned  out  with  balls,  provided  the  soil  round  them  is 
settled  by  a  good  watering,  they  receive  no  check  whatever.  The  soil  in 
which  half-hardy  annuals  are  raised,  should  be  light  and  rich,  because  it  is 
only  in  such  a  soil  that  the  tender  seedlings  will  grow  vigorously,  and  produce 
numerous  fibrous  roots,  without  which  they  would  produce  but  little  effect 
when  turned  out  into  the  open  garden." — {Ladiee'  Companion  to  the  Flmuer- 
Garden^  fifth  edit,  p.  8.) 

557.  List  of  half-hardy  annuals,  which  should  be  raised  on  a  hotbed  in 
March,  and  planted  out  in  May.  Those  which  are  not  marked  with  a  star 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  or  May,  but  when  thus  treated  they 
do  not  flower  till  autumn. 

Name. 
•Ageratum  mexlcanum 
•Ajnaranthns  tricolor 
Argemone  Baiolayana 

Bttlphurea 

*A8ter  sinensis  var.  (Chma  atler) 

— ^ nana 

tenellns 


«BaIsamina  hortensis 
•Brachjrcome  iberidilbUa 

alba 

Cacalia  sonchifoUa 
*Oalandrinia  grandiflora 

speckwa 

* (Usoolor 

Calendula  pluvialis 


hybrida 


Campanula  Lorei,  and  varieties 
•Ceiosia  cristaU  (Cocffs-eomb} 


Cotairff, 

Cofocr. 

Sine. 

Mexico 

Bine 

TaU. 

East  Indies 

Leaves  variegated 

Moderate. 

Mexico 

Orange 

Moderate. 

kexfro 

Pale  YeUow 

Moderate. 

China 

Bed  and  Blue 

TaU. 

Hybrid 

White  and  Purple 

Dwarf. 

Cape  of  Good 

• 

Hope 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

East  Indies 

Various 

Moderate. 

Swan  Biver 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

White 

Dwarf. 

East  Indies 

Scarlet 

Moderate. 

Chili 

Purple 

Moderate. 

California 

Bed 

Dwarf. 

Chili 

Purple 

Moderate. 

CapeofOood 

Hope 

White  and  Puple 

Modwate. 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

White 

Moderate. 

S.  of  Europe 

Purple 

Dwarf. 

China 

Bed 

Moderate. 
Dwarf. 

•Celsia,  or  Alonsoa,  urticofolia,  C.  cretica,  and  C.  orientalis. 
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NawM. 
•CUntonU  pnklieUa 
DiAnthiu  dnenslB  ?ar.  flore-pleno  (Chi$tete 

Pktk) 
•DidisGOi  ocrnleu 
Heliobrynim  brtoteitam 

'        muruitham 
•HeUophila  tiiflda 

BMacna  afrieaniu  (Bladder  Kebnia) 
lonopddium  aoaule 
IpomoBa  ooodnea 
•Kanlftmi*  ameUttdes 

LftthynM  odoratns  {Swed  Pea) 

Loan  lateritia 

■  ambroricfoUa 

*Lobelta  gradlis 

• altm 


beterophjlla 


CMHi/ry. 
OalUbniia 

China 

Kew  HoUand 

New  Holland 

Swan  BlYW 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

Africa 

Portugal 

Carolina 

Cape  of  Ciood 

Hope 

SicUy 

Tucnman 

Lima 

Hew  S.  Wales 

Swan  Biver 

Swan  Birer 

Cape  Yerd 

Fern 

Pern 


Lotnajaoobena 
Lnpinos  mataUHa 

Cnickshanksii 

*Matthlola  annua  (Ttn-week  Stock) 

Yarietiea 
Nigella  hispanlea  (Love  in  a  wist) 
*Nolana  atripllcilblia 
'  pnetrata 

*Fli]ox  Dnimmondii 

Polygonnm  orientale  (Cfarden  Penkaria) 
•Bhodanthe  Mangleail 
*8alpiglo8Bia  ainnata 
Seabloia  atropnrporea  (Sweet  Seablout) 
•Schiaanthns  pinnatoa 

• retnana 

Schisopetalon  Walker! 

•Senedo  elegana  fl.  plenofPurTife  Bagwori  C^tape  of  Good 

or  Jaoobcea)  Hope 

Tropsoliim  peregrinun  (Cknary-birdjlower)       Pern 
Viflcaria  oculata  Algiers 

Zinnia  elegani  ooodnea,  and  otber  Unda  ICexioo 


SoDth  of  Enrope 

Pern 

Pern 

Texaa 

East  Indies 

Swan  River 

Pern 

ChiU 

CUU 

California 


Cvtour, 
Bine 

Bed 

Bine 

Yellow 


Bine 
YeUow 

Ulae 
Searlel 

Blift 

Yariona  ooloiira 

Bed 

Yellow 

Bine 

WUte 

Bine 

Bine 

Dark  Brown 

Bine  and  Yellow 

Bine  and  Yellow 

Wliite,  PQTpIe 

Bed,  eto.  ete. 

Bine 

Bine  and  WUte 

Pale  Bine 

Fink 

Pink 

Pale  Rose 

Yariona  odoura 

Pnrjde 

White  and  Bed 

Yellow  and  Bed 

White 

Purple 

Yellow 

Fink 

Scarlet 


Size, 
Dwaxt 

Dwarf. 
Tin. 
TalL 
*iL 

Dwarf. 

TaD. 
DwaiC 

TaU. 


TaU. 
Tan. 
TaU. 


Dwai£ 
TalL 

Tan. 
Hodecate. 


Dwart 

Moderate. 

Tall. 

DwarH 

Hodente. 

TaU. 

TaU. 

TaU. 

Dwarf. 

Tall. 
TaU, 
TaU. 
TaU. 


It  will  be  observed  that  aome  of  theeC)  such  as  the  balaam,  the  cock'a-comb, 
the  globe  amaranth,  and  the  Amaranthus  tricolor,  are  usually  called  tender 
annuals,  and  they  should  always  be  kept  in  pots,  though  the  pots  may  be 
set  in  the  open  air  while  the  plants  are  in  flower. 


SuBSBCT.  II. — OmametUai  Biennialt  and  Perennials. 

558.  Bienmalt  are  generally  classed  with  perennials  in  gardening  books, 
because  both  of  them  when  raised  from  seeds  do  not  flower  till  the  second 
year ;  and  though  the  biennials  are  said  to  die  after  they  have  ripened  their 
seeds,  this  is  very  rarely  the  case.  <<Brompton  stocks,  hollyhocks,  wall- 
flowers, snapdragons,  and  Canterbury-bells,  are  generally  considered  biennials, 
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tihough  some  of  them  live  three  or  four  years.  Biennials  should  be  sown  in 
March  or  April,  thinned  out  in  May,  and  transplanted  in  September  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  flower  the  ensuing  year.  A  little  earth  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  roots,  when  they  are  transplanted,  and  they  should  be  well 
Watered,  and  shaded  for  a  day  or  two,  till  they  are  thoroughly  established. 
Those  iinds  which  require  a  peculiar  soil,  should  have  pits  prepared  for  them 
about  a  week  before  they  are  transplanted,  that  the  earth  may  have  time  to 
settle."  (Ladies*  Comparuan  to  the  Fhwer- Garden,  4th  ed.,  p.  32.)  Hollyhocks 
should  have  the  pits  prepared  for  them  at  least  a  foot  square  and  deep,  and 
they  should  be  filled  with  a  rich  soil  composed  of  loam  and  the  remains  of  an 
old  hotbed.  It  would  be  useless  to  give  lists  of  biennials,  as  the  genera  and 
species  are  so  few ;  and  the  names  of  the  varieties  are  so  innumerable,  and 
so  continually  changing.  As  an  example  of  this,  in  one  nursery  there  are 
nearly  eighty  various  kinds  of  snapdragon ;  and  the  stocks  and  hollyhocks 
are  of  every  shade  in  their  respective  colours,  from  the  darkest  to  the  brightest 
tints.  The  best  way  is,  when  there  is  time  to  do  so,  to  visit  the  nurseries 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and  to  procure  young  plants  of  the  kinds 
preferred. 

559.  Perermiah,  w  herbaceous  plants,  as  they  are  called  by  gardeners,  are 
those  permanent  plants  which  are  not  woody,  but  which  generally  die  down 
to  the  ground  every  year,  and  spring  up  again  the  year  following.  There  are 
some,  however,  which  are  called  eviergreen  perennials,  which  never  die  down 
to  the  ground,  such  as  pinks,  carnations,  several  kinds  of  saxifrage,  &c. 
Perennials  have  the  great  advantage  over  annuals  and  biennials,  that  they  do 
not  require  renewal  from  seed,  but  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  root  or 
cuttings  of  the  stem.  The  greater  part  of  the  plants  which  ornament  the 
borders  of  gardens  are  perennials,  including  under  this  term  bulbs  and  tubers. 
The  fibrous-rooted  perennials  should  be  taken  up  and  divided  when  they  are 
growing  too  large ;  and  even  when  division  on  t)iis  account  is  not  necessary, 
most  of  the  kinds  are  benefited  by  taking  up  and  replanting  in  fresh  situa- 
tions occasionally,  on  the  principle  of  the  rotation  of  crops.  All  plants 
require  certain  salts,  and  other  mineral  substances  which  they  find  in  the 
ground ;  and  when  they  have  taken  up  all  within  their  reach,  which  they 
will  do  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  ground  in  which  they  grow  becomes 
unfit  for  them.  Nature  has  provided  a  remedy  for  this  by  elongating  the 
roots  of  all  perennial  plants,  whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  every  year ; 
and  this  is  sufiicient  to  prevent  trees  and  shrubs  in  permanent  plantations 
from  being  injured ;  but  from  the  constant  digging,  &c.,  in  a  garden,  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants  are  very  seldom  permitted  to  extend  their  roots  to  a 
sufiicient  distance  to  find  suitable  soil ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  benefited  by 
taking  up  and  replanting,  or  laying  down  decayed  leaves  or  fresh  soil  over 
their  roots.  The  season  for  taking  up  and  replanting  perennial  plants  should 
be  either  in  autumn,  after  they  have  done  growing,  ox  in  spring,  before  they 
begin  to  grow ;  and  if  the  soil  about  the  roots  looks  black  and  saturated  with 
moisture,  or,  as  gardeners  express  it,  "  sour,"  the  roots  should  be  washed 
quite  clean  before  replanting.  Where  the  roots  are  to  be  divided,  it  may  be 
done,  if  they  are  large,  with  the  spade,  or,  if  they  are  small,  with  a  knife : 
and,  at  all  events,  they  should  be  cut  smooth,  and  trimmed  (that  is,  all  the 
bruised  parts  removed)  with  a  sharp  knife,  before  replanting. — (See  Ladies' 
Companion  to  the  Flower- Garden,  fifth  edit.,  p.  218.) 
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600.  Uit  of  omamenUd  permmud  herbaeeom  pkaUs  io  he  fimtUd  m 


Aoonitnm  TUicgstiim  (WW^^me) 

KapeUofl  (MtonOf^^ued) 

Sraothif  liy«iiiaUt  (WlHkr  AcouMb) 
CfBlamoi  npandvm 
■■  oomn 

Cyneglossam  oiBletUiMim 
Cypripedlum  CaleedliiB 
Delphinium  gnndiflonim  ilore  picno 
— '  asarenm  (Siberian  Lmktpur) 
Dianllini  btrbatai  (S^Mt  WUXkm) 


July 


DIelytrftfiiniioM 

Dietammis  Fnzindia 

DifiUlls  MffM 

■  pnrpuret  (Oommtm  t^oxglove) 

Eefaiiiopt  Bpinons  (OUbe  TTtktU) 

■phgrocephiliii 
DnMoocpbiliiiii  gnndiflomii 


Apffl 
Feb.  and  Kir. 

▲ngnat 
May  and  June 

July 

Jme  h  July 

June 

July  to  Sept. 

Angoit 


Spiinadtain  grandlflonmi 
— —  Tiolaoeam 
EnphorUa  Cyparinlaa 
Unnnn  nKmogyniini 

montamim 
Linafia  purporea  (PmyU  7ta^^^) 

dalmatlca 
LtttioqMimini  piirpiiK<HUBfiilaim 
Lobdia  tpleiMlfliui 

fUgeni 

Lytfamm  Sallearia  (WOkw  ha^) 
Lyebnia  ohaleedoniea 

■  ftilgena 
Mlmalia  alatna 
—  gatutos 
Paonia  alblflora  (Pmm^) 

tennifblia  iora-pleno 

oAdnalii 

Pcntrtanon  spedostei 

gcntfanttdat  cooetnea 

— — —  •  oratoni 
Fhlooc  dftrarieata 

Boaveolens 

Van  Honttel 

FotentUla  Inaignls 

atrotangninea 

Fnlmonaiia  amraa 


SalTiahians 


SoUdago  hondlii  (ZhpatfOoUen  Hod) 

rellexa 

Spinea  Ulmaria  maltiplez 
8tatloe  OmeUnl 
btootor 


April 

June 
June 

Joly 

May 

July 


Jone 

July 
Jane 
May 


Angivt 
July 

Jona 
Angoit 

Joly  and  Aug. 
Jnly 
May 

Jnncb  July 
Jnly 

Angoflt 

Jnly 


White  and  Bhie 

BIm 

Tdloir 

Bid 

Bine  and  White 

YeUow 

Bine 

Yariooi 

Boey  Fvpla 

Bmj  LOao 

Fntple 

Orange 

Purple 

White 

Bfaie 

Bine 

Pink 

Ught  Purple 

Violet 

Greenidi  Ydlow 

White 

Bine 

Bine 

Tdlow 

Pmple 

Soariet 

Purple 
Soariet 

PurpUik  Bine 
Tellowiah  Brown 
White  and  Pink 
Bed 

Bine 
Beddiih  Pnple 


PnrpUah  Bine 

White 
Purpliflh  White 

TeUow 
Blood  Bed 


Bed 

Bine  and  White 

Lllae 

TeUow 

White 

Pnrple 

Bine  and  White 


gto4ft. 


ate. 


9ft. 

ift 

Stotft. 


1ft. 
9in. 
Sft. 

Sft. 

Sft. 
Sto4ft. 

1ft. 

lltelSbL 

1ft. 

ItoSft. 
Sft. 

tft. 

$ft. 
1ft. 
Sft. 


tft. 

itoSft. 

ift. 
itosft. 

9ft. 

9ft. 

Stotlt 

Sft. 

9taL 
lto9ft. 
9toSft. 

9ft. 

Ito9ft. 

1ft. 
1ft. 

9ft.' 

1ft. 

Sft. 

9ft. 

1  to9ft. 
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Celour, 

Height. 

ThamppdA  fUMoea 

June 

TeUow 

ItoSft. 

Trollliit  euio|MBUs  (GUbe  nrnftr) 

Hay 

1ft. 

Orange 
Purple 

Ycraiioa  nuuttim* 

Angnrt 

3ft. 

JmiA 

Whitlah 

ift. 

hirhridn. 

WHUV 

Aogoat 

VT  lllWll 

Blue 

A  Mm 
1  ft 

A    Alia 

Viola  odoraU  (Violet) 

February 

Blue 

6in. 

WhltA 

vT  IIIW? 

CMnpiinala  pcnIoUblla 

July,  Aqguat 

Blue 

stosft. 

May,  June 

Purple 

Sft. 

July  and  Aug. 

Blue 

Ift. 

Afldepias  taberoM 

Aognat 

Orange 

1  to  Sft. 

takcarnata 

July 

Fleah 

Sft. 

Aqoflegia  glandoloaa  (Large  Bkt$  Cohan- 

• 

Mw) 

June 

Wbtte  and  Blue 

itosft. 

SUimeri 

•"^ 

Seariet  and  Green 
Bed  and  Orange 

— 

Arabia  roeaa 

Handi 

Boae 

<to»ln. 

nlhidiL  (WtJl  A^M> 

Maj  and  Jane 
May 

White 
Varioua 

YitllbUa 

July 

White 

itosft. 

August 

Porple 

Pinkish 

9ft. 

OrotNUTvnos 

May 

Puiple 

Ift. 

GoronUla  minima 

July 

TeUow 

Ift. 

Maroh 

Purple 

fibk. 

InftMt 

May  to  Oct. 

YeUow 

Chelone  barbata 

July 

Scarlet 

8to4ft. 

CoreopslB  tenvtfoUa 

YeUow 

Itoaft. 

Dodeoath«oii  Meadia  (Amertam  OcwiHi^) 

April  and  May 

Purple 

1ft. 

EiyngiBm  Bomsatl 

July  , 

Pale  Blue 

9ft. 

Gentilana  aoanlia 

April  and  May 

Blue 

4  in. 

Geranium  langninenm 

July 

Bed 

1ft. 

Blue 

lto2ft. 

Hdleboma  niger  (Chrttkmm  Rott) 

Winter 

White 

6in. 

Hedyaaram  OGronartom  iFnmh  Honqf 

MdUe) 

June 

Criwiam 

8ft. 

Gcnm  ooodneom 

July 

Seariet 

3ft. 

Hepalica  triloba  and  iU  rarietiea 

April 

Yariona 

4  In. 

(Enothera  maorooarpa  (Evenhtg,  or  lYee 

Jane,  Joly 

Tdlow 

0  ft  13  in. 

Lopinna  polypbylloa  (Tree  Lvplm) 

June,  July 

Blue 

3toSft. 

■             alblfloma 

White 

SvBSBCT.  Ilh^^Omamental  Buibe  and  Tubere, 

561.  Bidbi  are,  properly,  underground  stems  which  send  upwards  their 
leaves  and  flower-scapes,  and  downwards  their  true  roots,  as  may  be  seen 
in  hyacinths  and  tulips,  when  grown  io  glasses.  What  are  commonly  called 
bulhs  are  of  three  kinds :  namely,  the  tunicated,  which  consist  of  a  number 
of  coats  or  tunio,  which  may  be  peeled  off  one  after  another,  as  in  the 
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onion  and  the  hyacinth;  the  scaly,  which  connst  of  large  fle»hy  tcalef, 
adhering  together  only  at  the  root,  as  in  the  lily ;  and  the  solid,  which  ooniist 
of  a  homogeneous,  white,  nut-like  mass,  as  in  the  crocus,  and  which,  indeed, 
are  not  hulbs,  hut  eorms. 

562.  The  ctdtture  of  bulbi  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  It  was  formeriy 
supposed  to  he  necessary  to  take  up  all  the  kinds  as  soon  bb  they  had  done 
flowering ;  as  it  was  found  that  if  left  in  the  ground,  comparatively  few  snr- 
yived  the  winter,  heing  destroyed  not  so  much  hy  cold  as  hy  damp.  Most 
hulbous  plants  are  natives  of  hot  dry  countries,  where  they  have  alternate 
seasons  of  excessive  rain,  and  excessive  drought ;  and  where  the  extraordinary 
provirion  of  feculent  or  starchy  matter  laid  up  in  the  bulb,  is  necessary  to 
supply  nourishment  to  the  leaves  and  flowers  during  their  rapid  growth  in 
the  rainy  season ;  as  at  that  season  they  want  food  faster  than  it  could  possibly 
be  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  leaves.  When  the  plant  has  done  flowering, 
all  this  matter  is  exhausted,  and  only  the  membranous  part  is  left.  The 
plant,  when  left  in  the  earth,  then  begins,  through  its  leaves  and  roots,  to  take 
up  sufficient  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  air  to  form  a  new  bulb ;  and  this 
process  of  alternate  exhaustion  and  replenishing  goes  on  every  year,  if  the 
bulb  is  kept  dry  while  it  is  in  a  state  of  repose.  If,  however,  the  bulb  is 
exposed  to  moisture  during  the  winter,  the  starchy  matter  laid  op  in  it  is 
dissolved  too  soon,  as  in  winter  there  is  not  light  and  heat  enough  fur  it  to 
develope  its  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  consequently  the  bulb  rota  instead  of 
germinating.  It  is  on  this  account  that  bulbs  are  generally  taken  up  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering,  and  their  leaves  have  begun  to  decay,  and 
replanted  in  spring.  If,  however,  they  can  be  kept  dry,  it  is  much  better  to 
leave  most  of  the  kinds  in  the  ground  all  the  year,  as  then  they  fonn  masses 
of  bulbs,  which,  from  their  roots  never  being  disturbed,  grow  with  extraordi- 
nary vigour,  and  flower  splendidly.  All  the  kinds  which  are  called  corms, 
such  as  the  gladioli,  the  different  kinds  of  crocus,  and  nearly  all  the  Cape 
bulbs,  succeed  best  when  treated  in  this  manner ;  but  choice  hyacinths  and 
tulips  are  still  generally  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  dec^, 
as  the  flowers  are  said  to  degenerate  if  the  bulbs  are  left  all  the  year  in 
the  ground. 

563.  List  of  hardy  amamental  flowering  hMe  and  earme,  to  6«  pUuUed  ta 
hede  or  border*. 


Tlgridia  pavonia  (TIffer  flower) 

oonchliflora 

BeUIa  tilfoUa  (SquUO 

tlblilca 

Oraithogalam  narbonense  {fyhUt  Star  qf 

BeMtkem) 
Nardssoi  Jo&qnflla  (/onQiiff) 

Bttlbooodium  (Hoop  PetUcoai) 

AJax 

Moscari  moKhatnm 

— — ~  raeemonmi  (Orapt  Hyctckdh) 

LeuoctJom  Tenmm  (Snow-flake) 

nrttvum  {St.  Agnete  Fkmtr) 

— — —  antumnale 


TifM  of 
Fiowering, 

Colour, 

B€igoi% 

May 

Orange 
Yellow 

Itosft. 

March,  April 

Bine 

Sia. 

July 

White 

Itolft. 

May 

Yellow 

9  m. 

April 

Sin. 
1ft. 

Hay 

Blue 

4  in. 

April 

Feb.  and  Mar. 

White 

9  hi. 

May 

IStolSin. 

September 

Fink 

Sin. 
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Tiwuof 

Flowering, 

Col»wr. 

Mtigki. 

May 

Purple 

Sft. 

Jii]i« 

Bine 

It02ft. 

May 

June 

■  1.    ■ 

Febb  Mareh 

White 

Sin. 

April 

Yellow 

8  ft. 

June 

Purple 

ItoSft. 

April 

Yellow 

1ft. 

June 

Orange 
White 

sa 
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564.  Tubers  closely  resemble  in  their  nature  what  are  called  lolid  bulbs  or 
conns,  and  appear  to  be  reservoirs  of  nourishment  which  have  been  laid  up 
by  nature  for  the  support  of  the  infant  plant  Some  tubers  have  numerous 
buds  in  different  parts  of  their  substance,  like  the  potato,  and  others  have 
only  buds  in  the  upper  part,  like  the  Dahlia  and  the  Ranunculus. 

565.  The  culture  of  tubere  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  nature ; 
and  the  principal  tul>er8  grown  in  the  open  ground  being  the  Ranunculus,  the 
Anemone,  and  the  Dahlia,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  each  separately. 

566.  The  Ranunculus, — The  species  of  Ranunculus  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds :  border  flowers  and  florists'  flowers.  The  latter  consist  of  some 
hundreds  of  varieties  obtained  from  the  species  Raniiineulus  utidlicue,  a  native 
of  the  Levant  with  tuberous  roots,  which  is  rather  too  tender  to  endure  the  winter 
in  the  open  air  without  some  kind  of  protection.  The  wOd  plant  grows  naturally  in 
Persia,  in  meadows  which  are  moist  during  winter  and  in  the  growing  season, 
but  dry  during  great  part  of  summer.  Hence,  one  of  the  first  requisites  in 
the  culture  of  this  flower  is  a  loamy  soil  kept  moist ;  and  as  the  varieties  are 
all  double,  and  in  a  highly  artificial  state,  the  soil  requires  to  be  made  very 
rich  with  leaf  mould,  or  the  mould  of  hotbed  dung.  The  common  season  for 
planting  the  Ranunculus  is  November ;  the  roots  may  be  placed  about  six 
inches  apart  every  way,  covered  with  two  inches  of  soil,  and  protected  by 
straw,  mats,  or  rotten  tan,  during  severe  frosts.  The  plants  will  come  into 
flower  in  July,  and  when  the  leaves  wither,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  dried 
in  the  shade,  and  preserved  in  a  dry  place  till  they  are  wanted  for  replanting. 
A  great  many  named  kinds  may  be  procured  in  the  seed-shops,  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  which  are  the  Turban,  or  very  dark  red,  the  orange,  the  white,  and 
the  fine  or  cut-leaved.  As  the  plant  seeds  freely,  even  when  semi-double,  new 
sorts  without  end  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  flat 
pans  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Those  persons 
who  wish  to  grow  the  Ranunculus  as  a  prize  flower,  should  consult  Hogg's 
Treatue  on  the  BammeubiSf  or  some  other  work  exclusively  devoted  to  florists' 
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flowers ;  but  for  private  gardens,  it  may  be  suflScient  to  remark  the  foUowing 
particulars.  The  tubers,  if  kept  dry,  will  retain  their  yitality  for  two  or  three 
years ;  and  hence,  if  roots  which  should  be  planted  in  November  are  kept  oat 
of  the  ground  till  the  November  followiag,  and  then  planted  and  protected 
from  frost,  and  when  they  appear  above  ground  put  into  greenhouse  heat, 
they  will  flower  at  Chrbtmas.  If  not  planted  until  December,  they  will 
flower  about  the  end  of  January ;  and  if  not  planted  till  January,  they  will 
flower  in  March.  In  this  way»  by  always  having  a  stock  of  old  roots,  and 
planting  some  every  month  in  the  year.  Ranunculuses  may  be  had  in  flower 
all  the  year  round.— (£a«Iie«'  Compmiion  to  the  Fhwer^Garden,) 

567.  The  Anemone  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Rannncolos. 

508.  The  Dahlia. — ^The  importance  that  has  within  the  last  few  yean 
attached  to  the  Dahlia  would  render  it  easy  to  fill  a  volume  witb  descriptions 
of  its  various  species  and  varieties,  and  the  details  of  their  culture.  Its  histoiy 
is  also  somewhat  curious,  as,  strange  to  say,  though  it  has  become  ao  great  a 
favourite,  and  is  so  universally  cultivated,  the  history  of  its  introdnciion  b 
very  obscure.  It  is  generally  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lady  HoDand 
in  1804 ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  had  been  introduced  many  years  before  that  period, 
and  was  only  brought  from  Madrid,  in  1804,,  by  Lady  Holland,  who 
apparently  did  not  know  that  it  was  already  in  the  country.  The  first  kind 
of  Dahlia  known  to  Europeans  {D,  varidbUi$t  Dec)  was  discovered  in  Mexico 
by  Baron  Humboldt  in  1789,  and  sent  by  him  to  Professor  Cavanillea,  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Madrid,  who  gave  the  genus  the  name  of  Dahlia,  in  honour 
of  the  Swedish  professor  Dahl.  Cavanilles  sent  a  plant  of  it  Uie  same  year  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  who  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  who  kept  it  in  the 
greenhouse.  From  this  species  nearly  all  the  varieties  known  in  the  gardens 
have  been  raised ;  as  it  seeds  freely,  and  varies  vexy  much  when  raised  from 
seed.  In  1802,  a  second  species  (Z).  eoeeinea)  was  introduced  from  France,  in 
which  country  it  had  been  raised  from  Mexican  seeds.  A  few  varieties  have 
been  raised  from  this  kind,  but  they  are  much  smaller  than  the  others,  it  u 
rather  remarkable,  that  the  two  species  do  not  hybridise  together ;  and  the 
first  kind  produces  flowers  of  colours  so  different  as  crimson,  purple,  white, 
yellow,  orange,  and  scarlet,  without  hybridisation.  Among  all  tho  coloun, 
however,  displayed  by  these  varieties,  no  flowers  have  yet  appeared  of  blue, 
and  comparatively  few  of  a  pure  white.  These  two  species,  and  their  varieties, 
were  the  only  Dahlias  known  in  English  gardens  for  many  years;  as  though  a 
few  kinds  were  introduced  from  time  to  time  from  France  and  ^aio,  yet  as 
they  did  not  hybridise  with  the  others,  and  were  rather  more  tender,  they 
were  not  generally  cultivated,  and  appear  to  have  been  soon  lost 

The  Dahlia  is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  which  is  propagated  either  by  seeds, 
or  by  division  of  the  root  The  seeds  are  chiefly  used  for  raising  new  sorts; 
and  they  should  be  treated  like  tender  annuals,  being  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed, 
in  February  or  March,  and  planted  out  in  May.  The  plants  rarely  flower  the 
first  year,  but  the  tubers  will  form  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  may  be 
taken  up  in  autumn  with  those  of  the  old  plants.  When  the  plants  are  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  root,  care  must  be  taken  that  each  piece  has  a 
bud  attached  to  it  These  buds,  or  eyes,  as  gardeners  call  them,  are  not  scat- 
tered all  over  the  tubers,  like  those  of  the  potato,  but  collected  in  a  ring  roimd 
the  collar  of  the  root  These  eyes,  when  the  tubers  are  in  a  dry  state,  are 
sometimes  scarcely  perceptible;  and  to  discover  them  norseiymen  often  plant 
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their  Dahlia-roota  in  a  hotbed, "  to  start  the  eyes,"  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  to  force 
the  latent  buds  sufficiently  forward  to  show  where  they  are  situated,  before  they 
divide  the  tubers  for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  plants.  Sometimes  the  eyes 
do  not  form  a  ring  round  the  collar  or  crown  of  the  root,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  without  any  buds.  These  parts,  when  divided  from  the  rest, 
are  called  blind  tubers ;  and,  though,  if  put  into  the  ground,  they  will  live  for 
several  years,  sending  out  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  every  year,  no  gardener 
has  yet  been  able  to  induce  a  blind  tuber  to  form  an  eye,  or  to  send  up  a  shoot. 
Dahlias  are  also  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  stem,  taken  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant ;  or  young  shoots  slipped  off  the  tuber,  with  part  of  the  woody 
fibre  attached.  The  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  sand,  or  very  sandy  loam, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  with  bottom-heat  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  shade 
tbem  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  till  they  have  thrown  out  roots ;  as  the 
leaves  are  easily  withered,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they  cannot  be  recovered, 
and  the  cutting  will  perish  for  want  of  a  due  circulation  of  the  sap.  The  roots 
will  generally  form  in  a  fortnight,  or,  at  most,  three  weeks.  The  best  soil  for 
Dahlias  is  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  sand  and  loam,  with  a  little  peat;  which 
may  be  enriched  with  part  of  an  old  hotbed,  or  decayed  leaves.  Manure  of 
any  kind  should,  however,  be  used  very  sparingly ;  as  too  much  will  cause 
the  plant  to  produce  strong,  coarse-growing  leaves  and  stems,  instead  of  fine 
flowers.  Striped  flowers  are  never  either  bright  or  distinct  in  their  colours  in 
very  rich  soil.  Dahlias  will  not  grow  well  in  the  richest  clayey  soil  without 
sand ;  and  though  they  will  grow  freely  in  sand  without  loam,  the  flowers  will 
be  poor  and  only  semi- double.  Though  they  flower  so  late  in  the  year,  Dah- 
lias are  killed  by  the  slightest  frost ;  and  thus  their  beauty,  great  as  it  is,  is 
generally  rather  short-lived.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  brown  from  firost, 
which  is  generally  in  October,  the  stems  should  be  cut  down ;  and  in  November 
the  tubers  should  be  taken  up.  A  diy  day  should  be  chosen,  if  possible ;  and 
the  tubers  should  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  laid  on  boards  in  an  open  shed, 
or  some  similar  place,  to  dry.  While  drying  they  should  be  turned  every 
day,  and  the  earth  that  falls  from  them  should  be  swept  away.  They  should 
be  dried  in  an  open  shed,  if  possible,  where  they  will  be  only  sheltered  from 
the  rain ;  for  if  dried  suddenly  by  fire-heat,  or  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  tubers 
are  apt  to  wither  up ;  and  if  dried  too  slowly,  without  the  admission  of  plenty 
of  air,  they  will  rot  They  generally  do  best  kept  during  the  winter  in  a  dry 
cellar,  in  sand  or  sawdust ;  but  any  dry  place  will  do,  which  is  not  too  hot  In 
spring,  the  tubers  are  replanted,  either  in  pots  plunged  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
about  the  middle  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  or  in  the  open 
ground  in  Msy  or  June;  but  the  dwarf  early-flowering  kinds  may  be  planted 
in  the  open  air  in  April.  When  the  tall  kinds  are  wanted  to  flower  early,  they 
may  be  forced  rapidly  forward  by  being  plunged  into  stronger  heat,  and  kept 
in  the  hotbed  till  just  ready  to  flower.  If,  however,  the  summer  should  prove 
hot  and  dry,  the  plants  thus  forced  are  frequently  attacked  by  a  disease  called 
the  curl,  which  is  caused  by  an  insect  known  by  the  name  of  the  green  bug, 
that  perforates  the  young  leaves,  and  occasions  them  to  wither  and  shrivel  up. 


569.  The  operationi  of  gcardenxng  will  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  twin 
volume,  The  HorticuUuritU 
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kinds,  177 

for  a  ooantry  viUa,  distribution 


of,  177 
Food  of  plants,  146 

Fordng-honses  in  a  suburban  garden,  115 
Foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  planting  of,  217 
Form  of  a  villa  residence,  14 
Fortis  Oreen,  villa  at,  278 
Fountain  at  Wimbledon  House,  441 
— ,  drooping,  210 
Fountains,  400-404 
Fowls,  houses  for,  861 

,  management  of,  868 
Front  gardens,  planting  of,  60 
Front  garden,  to  plant  the,  nsefhUy,  72 
Firnit  and  VQgetables  in  a  small  guden^ 

76-77 
Fruit  garden,  management  of  the,  91 
Fruit-tree  borders,  76 
Fruit-trees  for  a  small  garden,  76 
— — —  for  walls,  87 
in  a  small  back  garden,  63 


Fruit-trees,  lists  of,  268, 293 
,  training  of ,  83 

G. 

Gardenesque  imitation  of  sooiery,  88 
Gardening,  eigoyments  of,  1,  S 
Cterden  of  a  sabnrban  residence,  44 

of  a  suburban  residenee,siae  o^61 

-^^—  of  a  suburban  residenee,  plasitiag 

the,  ornamentally,  120 
Garden  sceneiy  at  Bedlea^  806 
Gardens  of  semi-detached  villaa,  00 

of  street  honses,  60 

Garden  tools  required  in  a  snbnxbaa  gar- 
den, 166 
Gas-pipes,  61 
Gate,  rustic,  898 
Gates  of  various  kinds,  873—881 
Geometric  flower  gaidiens,  411 — 414 

flower-gardens,  modes  of  plant- 
ing, 111 

park,  461 

— ^    style  of  gardening,  36 

villa,  444 

Geometrical  garden,  mode  of  plantiag, 

122 
Glass-case,  moveable,  468 
Gooaebeniea,  selection  of,  88 
Gourds  and  pumpkins,  72 
Grass  land  for  pasture,  to  renovate,  840 
Grass,  laying  down  in,  107 
Grass  seeds  for  renovating  a  lawn,  267 
Gram  walks,  166 
Gravel  walks,  to  renovate,  267 
Green-house,  advantagea  of  a,  3 
,  ei^joyments  of  a,  66 
to  a  syhnrban  residenee,  116 
plants  in  asabwhaa  gaiden. 


126 


of,  09 


Green-houses,  ornamental*  486 

,  useAil,  470—473 

Grotto  at  WimUedon.  441—448 
Grottoes,  to  make,  890 
Grotto-work,  trieka  ^  88 
Guinea-fowls,  802. 

H. 

Half-hardy  annuals,  601 

Harmonising  a  residenee  with  the  sur- 
rounding oowitry,  217 

Harmony  in  landscape  gardening,  86 

Harness-room,  360 

Hay,  to  prepare  grass  for,  341 

Health  of  plants,  conditions  neeeasaiy  to 
the,  146 

Healthy  sitaations  for  villaa;  6 
a  plant  cabinet,  476 
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Hendon  Rectory,  327 
Hen-house,  361 
Herbaceous  plants,  497 
■  for  a  suburban  garden, 

143 

management  of,  102 
Hill,  house  on  the  side  of  a,  26 
Hoole  House,  near  Chester,  315 
Hot-beds,  470 
Hot-houses,  492 

House  and  grounds,  to  connect  the,  38$ 
House  on  a  slope,  27 
House,  position  of  the,  26 

I. 

loe-oellar,  870 

Ice-house,  management  of  the,  369 
Ice-houses,  construction  of,  370 
Implements  required  in  a  suburban  gar- 
den, 155 
Indigenous  imitiitions  of  scenery,  40 
Insects  in  suburban  gardens,  155 
Irregular  house,  disadrantages  of  an,  15 
Isometrical  plan  of  a  Tilla  on  a  square 

piece  of  ground,  228 
Italian  scenery,  imitation  of,  127 
Italian  suburban  TiUa,  127 
Italian  terrace  and  green-house,  128 
Iry  and  other  eTergreens  in  a  small  street 
garden,  62 


Jardin  d'hiyer,  491 

K. 

Kenwood,  453 

Kinds  of  trees,  distribution  of,  219 

Kitchen-garden  of  a  country  Tilla,  159 

,  planting  the,  77, 81 
Kitchen-gardens,  plans  of,  416 — 419 

,  to  renoyate,  258,  345 

L. 

Lakes  (see  Water) 

Landscape,  artistical,  156 

Landscape  gardening,  rules  for,  19 

Large  country  -villas,  259 

Lawn,  management  of  the,  71 

Lawns,  grass  seeds  for,  257 

,  laying  out  and  management  of. 


107 


-  of  yarious  kinds,  383 

-,  when  to  be  broken  by  flower- 


beds, 460 
Laying  house  for  fowls,  361 
Laying  out  and  planting  a  yilla,  16 
Laying  out  a  small  street  gardeo,  62 


Laying  out  grounds,  39 

^  mode  of,  225 

Light,  disadyantages  of  a  want  of,  in 

suburban  gardens,  147 
Liquid  manure,  management  of,  71 
Lupines  as  herbage,  464 
Lyne  Groye,  Chertsey,  425 

M. 

Mammoth  gourd,  how  to  cook  the,  72 

Management  of  a  fruit-garden,  91 

Management  of  a  lawn,  70 

Management  of  suburban  pleasure- 
grounds,  103 

Mansions  in  the  country,  345 

Mansions,  in  what  different  from  villas, 
43 

Manure  for  suburban  gardens,  146 

Manures,  how  to  use,  in  suburban  gar- 
dens, 146 

Marryat's,  Mrs.,  Wimbledon  House,  420 

Memorandum-book,  201—203 

Mercury,  bronse  figure  of,  273 

Milking  a  cow,  340 

Moist  stoye,  492 

Moral  influence  of  fiirming,  862 

Mosses,  to  destroy,  342 

Mocs-houses,  390-397 

Moyeable  glass-case,  468 

N. 
Natural  style  of  gardening,  87 

O. 

Offices  detached  from  the  house,  349 

,  domestic,  mode  of  concealing,  208 

,  situation  of,  347 

Orehideous  house,  493 
Ornamental  gardens,  61 

plant-houses,  478 

■  planting,  118 

plants,  lists  of,  197 

— ^^—  suburban  garden,  95 
Outrbuildiogs  in  a  suburban  residence,  52 

P. 

Paddock,  management  of  the,  260 
Park  in  the  geometric  style,  451 
Pasture  land,  to  break  up,  344 
Pasture  lands,  to  drain,  343 
Peach-trees,  list  of,  295 
Pea-fowls,  362 
Peai^trees,  lists  of,  263,  293 
Pears,  selection  of,  87 
Peas  and  beans,  best  kinds  of,  80 
Peas,  mode  of  training,  89 
Perennials,  503 

2  L 
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Perennials  and  bnlba,  planting  with,  112 
Perennials,  list  of,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 

— ,  lists  of,  604 

Permanent  residents,  adviec  to,  ts  to  re- 

norating  a  garden,  266 
Picturesqne  imitation  of  scenery,  37 
Pigeon-honse,  363 
Piggery,  oonstmetion  of  the,  367 
Pines  and  fin  at  Hendon  Rectory,  list  of, 

336 

■  ,  where  to  introdnoe,  220 

Pipes  through  a  suburban  garden,  for 

water  or  gas,  61 
Pits  and  frames  in  a  suburban  garden, 

116 
Pits,  uses  of,  4 

Plan  for  laying  out  and  planting  a  subur- 
ban pleasure-ground,  96 
Plans,  making,  and  carrying  them  into 

execution,  198 — ^208 
Plantation  of  trees,  how  to  Tary,  28 
Plantations,  use  of,  in  a  small  Tilla,  239 
Plant-cabinet  with  a  lean-to  roof,  473 

,  with  a  span  roof,  476 

Plant-houses,  466 

— — ~—  of   various  kinds  in  one 

range,  496 
Planting,  28 
a  flower-garden  with  perennials 

and  bulbs,  112 
an  Elisabefhan  TiUa,  106 

■  a  small  back  garden,  62 

a  small  front  garden,  62 

,  expense  of,  224 

■  flower-beds,  67 

grounds,  39, 

or  building,  which  should  be 


commenced  first,  224 

single  trees,  197 

trees  and  shrubs  in  the  grounds 


of  a  residence,  170 

trees  for  omament,  119 

-^—~  trees  too  deep,  bad  effects  of,  163 
with  biennials  and  annuals,  and 


green-house  plants,  113 
Plants,  conditions  necessary  to  the  health 
of,  in  suburban  gardens,  146 

,  food  of,  146 

■  in  a  plant-cabinet,  476 

,  ornamental,  lists  of,  497 

,  selection  of,  for  a  suburban  gar^ 

den,  147 

-,  to  keep  distinct,  69 


Pleasure-grounds  of  a  villa,  16 

— — of  a  country  villa,  163 

— of  country  villas,  im- 
proved mode  of  planting  the,  176 


Pleasure-ground  walk,  212 
Pleasure-ground  waOcs,  breadtii  of^  165 
Pleasures  of  fanning,  351 
Plums,  list  of,  264 
Porcbester-terraoe,  Bayswater,  villa  in, 

134 
Position  of  the  house  in  a  suburban  resa- 

denoe,  44 
Posts  to  support  dothes-lxnes,  64 
Poultry-houses,  360 

'-   ,  management  of,  868 

yard,  358 

Priced  list  of  trees,  99 

Principles  on  whidi  a  villa  should  be  laid 

out,  17 

■  —  peculiar   to    landscape   gar- 

deniag  and  architecture,  42 
Profitable  gardens,  61,  71 
Protected  trellises,  466 

R. 

Rabbits,  management  of,  366 

Ranunculus,  607 

Recogpiitian  of  art,  19 

Redleaf,  near  Penshurat,  299 

Regular  piece  of  ground,  how  to  lay  out, 

as  a  villa  residence,  226 
Renovating  suburban  gardens,  160 
Renovation  of  large  country  viUas,  340 

■  of  small  country  villas,  236 

-^— of  suburban  gardens,  160 

Reserve  garden  to  an  Italian  villa,  129 

,  use  of  a.  111 
Roads  and  walks,  22 
Roads,  direction  of,  as  regards  a  suburban 

residence,  48 
Rockwork,  181—189 
at  Hode  House,  317,  321, 

322,823 
Rocky  lawn  at  Redleaf,  318 

scenery,  20 

Rosarium,  mode  of  forming  a,  243 
Roses,  preparing  the  soil  for,  70 
Rules  as  to  what  style  to  employ,  42 
•>—  for  planting  flowers,  67 
Rustic  arch  at  Wimbledon  House,  433 

bridges,  398,  399 

gate,  398 

scenery,  40 

seats,  178, 179,  213, 400 

tables,  399 

vases,  179, 180 

S. 

Scenery  of  a  country  mansion  residence, 

372 
,  to  improve,  387 
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Screen  of  evorgf  eons, 

of  treci,  how  to  manage,  217 

Sculpture  in  gardens,  180,  181, 182 
Sea-breeze,  effects  of  the,  on  trees,  381 
Seats  cOTered  from  rain,  389 

,  rustic,  178, 179, 213,  400 

Seed,  quantity  required  of  culinary  rege- 

tables,  81 
Selection  of  culinary  Tegetables  for  a 

small  garden,  80 
of  plants  for  sabnrban  gardens, 

147 
Sheep  fiirm,  management  of  a,  281 
Sheep,  profit  of,  in  a  farm,  283 
Shrubs,  climbing,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 
,  deciduous,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 


^— ,  distribution  of,  in  the  grounds  of 
a  country  villa,  174 

',  evergreen,  for  a  suburban  garden, 


148 


176 


for  a  country  villa,  choice  of  kinds, 

•  for  a  country  Txlla,  distribution 
of,  176 

-; ,  how  many  to  an  acre,  221 

,  treatment  of  those  which  have 


been  neglected,  162 — 166 
Single  viUa,  130 
Sitting-house  for  fowls,  361 
Situation  of  a  residence,  lOS— 208 
— -^—  of  a  suburban  residence,  44 

of  offices,  347 

Slope,  house  on  a,  27 

Slugs,  to  destroy,  166 

SmsJl  places,  variety  in,  34 

Smoke,  list  of  trees  which  will  bear  it, 

68 
— ,  trees  that  will  bear  the  effects 

of.  66 
Snails,  to  destroy,  166 
Soil  for  a  villa  residence,  9 
^— >  in  old  suburban  gardens,  160 
—  in  suburban  gardens,  146 
in  suburban  gardens,  to  renoTate, 

160 
Spades  for  draining,  344 
Square  house,  disadvantages  of  a,  16 
■  piece  of  ground,  how  to  lay  it  out 

asavilla,226 
Stable  offices,  349 
Stages  for  plants,  481, 487 
Staking  trees  to  protect  them,  267 
Statues  in  gardens,  122 

,  when  to  introduce,  33 
Strawberries,  selection  of,  88 
Street  garden  for  profit,  71 


Street  garden  of  the  second  sise,  66 

of  the  smallest  sise,  62 

Street  gardens,  60 

Stove  attached  to  a  green-house,  472 

Style  and  character  ot,  a  villa,  36 

SubsoU  for  a  vUU,  10 

Suburban  garden  for  flowers,  92, 96 

,  renovation  of  a,  160 

,  seleetioii  of  plants  for 

a,  147 
Suburban  gardens,  44 

,  culture  of,  146 

_ ^  disadvantages  of,  147 

of  flowers,  fruit-trees, 

and  vegetables,  83 

soQ  of,  146 


Suburban  residence,  how  defined,  43 
Suburban  villa  on  rather  a  large  scale,  131 
,  to  lay  out  and  plant  a,  67 

with  a  green-house,  117 

Succession  of  crops,  78 
Sun-dial,  209 

at  Kenwood,  460 

Surftoe,  characters  of,  7 
Swans,  management  of,  364 
Symmetry  in  laying  out  grounds,  27 

T. 

Tables,  rustic,  399 

Temporary  residents,  advice  to,  as  to 

renovating  a  garden,  267 
Terrace  walk  at  Kenwood,  461 
Thatched  cottage,  inconveniences  of  a,  12 
Tools  required  in  a  suburban  garden,  166 
Tree  guards,  266,  266 
Trees   and  shrubs  for  a  country  villa, 

choice  of  kinds,  176 

for  a  country  villa,  dis- 


tribution of,  176 


treatment    of   those 


which  have  been  neglected,  162 — ^166 
Trees  at  Hendon  Rectory,  list  of,  330—888 
— — ,  at  what  diitance  apart  they  should 

be  planted,  217 
-^,  changes  in,  3 
,  deciduous,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

147, 148 
— ,  distribution  of,  in  the  grounds  of  a 

country  villa,  171—174 

for  an  ItaUan  villa,  127 

— —  for  a  suburban  garden,  147 

,  how  many  to  an  acre,  221 

f  how  to  group,  23, 24 

in  a  park,  26 

,  list  of,  for  a  suburban  villa,  68 

,  list  of,  in  a  garden  in  Porchester- 

terrace,  Bayswater,  141 
,  ornamental,  listoof,  2^2, 291 
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Trees,  ornamental,  Ikt  of,  for  a  aabnrtian 
garden,  99 

,  to  stake,  267 

Training  peas,  89 

Traps  to  preTent  the  ascent  of  smeUs,  161 

Trellises,  protected,  465 

Trellis  for  fruit-trees,  87 

TrelUs-work  for  creepers,  416 

Trenching,  uses  of,  170 

Turi;i52 

,  to  renoTate,  162 

Turkey-house,  802 

U. 

Underground  drainage,  160 
Underground  walk,  213 
Union  of  all  the  parts  of  a  country  resi- 
dence, 196 
Useful  regetables,  79 

V. 

Variety  in  laying  out  grounds,  28 

in  the  prospect,  30 

Vase,  181 

Vases  for  flower-gardens,  414 
— ^-,  where  to  introduce,  33 
Vegetables  in  a  small  garden,  73 

,  the  best  to  grow,  79,  81 

Ventilation  of  a  plant-cabinet,  482 

Vicarage-house  and  church,  S26 

View  from  the  drawing-room  window,  381 

Views  i^m  the  house,  30 

Villa  and  grounds,  31 

-«^  at  Hammenmith,  286 

in  the  geometrical  style,  444 

laid  out  by  Mr.  Olendinning,  287 

i— of    Mn.    Lawrence,   at    Drayton- 

green,  270 
— —  residence,  best  form  for  a,  14 
— —  residence,    principles   to  be  taken 

into  consideration  respecting  a,  6 

,  small  country,  226 

Villas,  country,  166 


Villas,  in   what   difiennt  from    man- 
sions, 43 
,  situation  for,  6 

W. 

Walks,  162 

— — ^  and  roads,  21 

,  direction  of,  164 

,  how  to  conceal,  32 

,  how  to  lay  out,  32 

— — ,  how  to  make,  in  a  suburban  re^- 

dence,  63 
^— ^  in  suburban  gardens,  152 

in  the  gardenesque  rtyle,  33 

.     ■     in  the  picturesque  style,  39 

on  varied  surfaces,  165 

I      under  a  tunnel,  213 

,  width  of,  76 

Walls  in  suburban  gardens,  161 

,  plants  for  coTcring,  69 

Walnut-trees,  objections  to,  264 
Warr«ns,  artificial,  366 
Water,  12 

at  Kenwood,  463 

at  WimUedon  House,  439 

,  introduction  and  management  of, 

in  small  places,  188—193 

management  of,   in  landscape 


scenery,  421—427 

-,  small  pieces  of,  239 


Watering,  pleasures  of,  2 

Water-pipes,  51 

Water-trap,  161 

Width  of  walks  in  pleasure-grounds,  215 

WUd-fowl  for  a  pond,  287 

Wimbledon  House,  420 

Window  gardening,  66 

Winter  gardens,  491 

Wirework,  180 

Wirework-edging,  181 

Worms,  to  destroy,  156 

Working  plan  for  laying  out  pleasars- 

grounds,  96 
for    planting    trees    and 

shrubs,  216 


THE  END. 
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